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CHAPTER XXII. 
AT THE SEA-SIDE. 


HE summer was slowly passing. Ata small and obscure sea-side 
place on the East coast, was located Mrs. Cumberland. She 
had engaged part of one of the few good houses there—houses that let 
at an enormous price in the season to visitors—and lived in it with 
Ellen Adair, and her maid to wait on her. Not Jelly this time, but the 
housemaid,-Ann. Mrs. Cumberland’s own house at Dallory was being 
painted inside during her absence. She had deemed it well to leave 
' Jelly in charge ; and so brought Ann instead. 

They had been at this place, Eastsea, for some weeks now; and 
Ellen privately believed that the sojourn was never coming to an end. 
Any thing more wearisome than it was to her, could not have been 
found. Arthur Bohun was in London at his uncle’s, where he had been 
staying for some time. It was several weeks since he and Ellen had 
met; to her it seemed as many months. James Bohun was still ill, 
but fluctuated much; at one time appearing to be past recovery, at 
another as if he were all but well. He would not part with Arthur; 
Sir Nash said he must not think of leaving. Under the circumstances, 
Arthur did not see his way clear to get away. 

Another person was fluctuating. And that was Mrs, Cumberland. 
Her complaint, connected with the heart, was just one of those that 
may snap life suddenly, or allow it to be prolonged for years. That 
she was gradually growing worse, there could not be a doubt of; but it 
was by almost imperceptible degrees. No change could be noted from 
day to day: it was only by comparing her present state with what it 
had been three, or six, or twelve months before, that the decay could 
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be seen. Sometimes, for days together, she would feel very ill, be quite 
unable to quit her room ; and again she would have an interval of ease, 
almost of seeming recovery, and walk and drive out daily. Dr. Rane 
had come over twice to see his mother; staying but a few hours. 
His opinion was, that she ‘might yet, with care, live for years; and 
probably many. At the same time, he knew that there could be, 
speaking m a medical point of view, no certainty of it. 

It was during this sojourn at Eastsea, that Mrs. Cumberland received 
news from Mr. Adair. He wrote in answer to Mrs. Cumberland’s 
letter—the first of the two letters already told of—wherein she had 
spoken of the probability of Ellen’s being sought in marriage by a 
gentleman every way desirable, but in which she had omitted, probably 
from inadvertence, to mention the gentleman’s name. Mr. Adair’s 
answer, now received, was to the effect that—fully relying on Mrs. 
Cumberland’s judgment—he could not desire better for his daughter 
than that so suitable a marriage should be entered into; and accorded 
it his cordial consent. 

But this involved a most unhappy contretemps : of which no one as 
yet was, or could be, conscious. That first letter of Mrs. Cumberland’s 
had alluded to Mr. Graves: she took this consent to apply to Arthur 
Bohun, It takes time, as everybody knows, for a letter to get to 
Australia from England and an answer to come back again. Whether, 
during the lapse of weeks, Mrs. Cumberland actually forgot that her 
first letter had applied to Mr. Graves; or whether in her sickness, 
memory had grown confused between the two, and she remembered 
only the last letter, must ever remain a question. Certain it was, that 
she took this present cordial approbation of Mr. Adair’s to apply to 
Arthur Bohun. It might be, that she had entirely forgotten having 
written about Mr. Graves. 

With her usual reticence, she said nothing to Ellen Adair. Nota 
word. Time enough for that when Arthur Bohun should speak—if he 
ever did speak. She held the consent ready for use if necessity ever 
required it ; and was at ease. 

“ Ellen, how you mope!” 

Ellen Adair looked up, faintly blushing at the abrupt charge, which 
came from Mrs. Cumberland. 

“ Mope !” exclaimed Ellen. 

‘“‘My dear, you do nothing else. I don’t think you like Eastsea.” 

“Not very much. At least—it’s rather dull.” 

“Well, I suppose you can but find it so; confined in-doors half my 
time, as I am. At Niton you had often Captain Bohun to go out with: 
now you have to go alone.” 

Ellen turned away, a soft blush rising to her face at the remembrance 
of Niton. ‘Shall you be going home soon, do you think, Mrs. 
Cumberland ?” 
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“Oh dear no. I hada note from Jelly this morning, and she says 
the house is not half done. Lazy idlers, work-people are! once you 
get them into a place you can’t get them out. But if Jelly were ready 
for us, I should not go. This air is doing me good on the whole. 
Perhaps I shall stay the winter here.” 

Ellen’s heart fell within her. All the autumn in this place, that verily 
seemed to her like the fag end of the world, and all the winter! Should 
she ever again get the chance of seeing her heart’s love, Arthur Bohun ? 
And he >—perhaps he was forgetting her. 

“ Do you feel well enough to come out, Mrs. Cumberland ?” 

“No. Iam sorry, Ellen, but you must go alone. Get your things 
on at once, child: the afternoon will be passing.” 

Ellen sighed. It was of no moment to her whether she went out or 
stayed in: she obeyed mechanically, and went forth. 

The sunshine played in small sparkles on the clear blue sea, ever 
changing its hue for one different and more beautiful, as the light 
autumn clouds floated above it in the sky. Ellen Adair sat in a 
sheltered place and watched it. It was her favourite seat: one hewn 
out of the rocks, and apparently frequented only by herself, as she had 
never yet been disturbed in it. Except the small strip of beach before 
her, nothing was to be seen from it but thesea andthesky. Over-head, 
she could hear the children’s voices at play: the tide below was coming 
in with gentle monotony. Ellen had a book with her, and she had her 
diary ; she had read a few pages in the one, she had written some lines 
in pencil in the other: and so the hours passed, and she was utterly 
dreary. The weary day was but the type of the other weary days that 
at present made the sum total. 

“Will it ever come to an end?” she murmured, having watched a 
tiny pleasure-boat shoot past and disappear, leaving her to her silent 
solitude. ‘‘Shall we ever get back to Dallory Ham, and—and the 
friends that live there? I suppose a winter might be got through in 
this place, and one be alive at the end of it, but rs 

A gentleman in deep mourning walking by on the strip of beach, 
looking this way, looking that. Ellen’s thoughts were cut short sum- 
marily, and she rose with a faint cry: the cry of intense joy that is so 
near akin in its sound to that of exquisite pain. 

For it was no other than Captain Arthur Bohun. - He had not heard 
it; but he saw her: it was for her he had been looking: and he turned 
to her with an outstretched hand. For a moment she felt utterly bewil- 
dered, half doubting the reality of the vision. But oh yes, it was he : 
it was he! The sea, and the sky, and the rocks, and the monotony— 
they had all changed into paradise. 

‘“* How do you do, Ellen?” 

Nothing more than this common-place greeting was spoken. They 
stood in silence, their hands clasped. His lips were quivering slightly, 
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proving how ardent was the feeling that stirred him, at this, their renewed 
meeting ; Ellen, blushing and paling by turns, was agitated almost to 
pain. A long look in each other’s eyes: both saw what the meeting 
was to the other. Sitting down quietly by her side on the ledge of 
rock, he accounted for his unexpected appearance. On his arrival at 
Eastsea that afternoon, he had gone at once to call at Mrs. Cumber- 
land’s. Ann said her mistress was lying down, and that Miss Adair 
was on the beach. 

“Did you think I was never coming to see you, Ellen? I did. I 
could not get away from my uncle’s while James was so iil.” 

‘“Ts he—dead ?” hesitated Ellen, looking pointedly at the black 
clothes. 

“Oh no. It is a cousin of Sir Nash’s and of my father’s who is 
dead : a very old man who has lived for years in the south of France. 
James Bohun is very much better.” 

‘“‘T thought, by the deep mourning, it must be he.” 

“Is it deep? I suppose it looks so, being all black. We men can- 
not put on what you ladies call half mourning. Neither should I wish 
to in the present instance, for the good old man has been generous 
to me.” 

They fell into silence, each feeling the rapture of the other’s presence, 
after the prolonged separation, as something more than human. So in- 
tense was it that Ellen, at least, might have been content to die in it 
there and then. ‘The sea changed ever its beautiful colours, the sky 
seemed to smile on them, the children played over-head, a flute from 
some unseen boat in the distance was playing softly. No: Eden never 
could have been sweeter than this. 

‘¢ What have you been doing, all this while by yourself at Eastsea ?” 
he at length asked her. 

“Very much what I am now, I think—sitting here to watch the sea,” 
she answered. ‘There has been nothing else to do. It was always 
dull.” 

‘¢ Has Mrs. Cumberland had any visitors ?” 

‘Dr. Rane has been here twice. He gives a poor account of things 
at Dallory. The strike shows no signs of coming to an end; and the 
men are in want.” 

“So Dick says. I get a letter from him sometimes.” 

A great amount of talking, this. They lapsed into silence again. 
The tide turned ; a big steamer went by in the distance. 

“Do you hear that, Ellen?” 

A man’s soft tenor voice had struck up a love song over-head : 
‘Ellen Adair.” Robin Adair, as the world more often has it. Arthur 
Bohun used to hear it sung as “ Ellin Adair,” when he was recovering 
from his wound in Ireland ; the Irish insisted on it that that was the 
-original song; and he had sometimes got Ellen to sing it so for him 
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since. The children ceased their play; the verses went on, and they, 
these unseen two below the rocks, listened to the end, catching every 
word distinctly. 
‘Vet her I loved so well, 
Still in my heart shall dwell. 
Oh! I shall ne’er forget 
Ellen Adair.” 


“‘Nor I,” softly spoke Arthur, as the refrain died away. 

They quitted the seat at length. As they passed through the town, 
the man was singing before a house: “ The Minstrel Boy.” His hat 
was in his hand ; he looked as though he had seen better days and 
might have Deen: a gentleman once. Captain Bohun put a shilling into 
the hat. 

Mrs. Cumberland was up when they got in. Ann had told her of 
Captain Bohun’s appearance and that he had gone to find Miss Adair. 
Mrs. Cumberland took a few minutes for consideration, and then de- 
cided on her course of conduct: and that was, to speak to Captain 
Bohun. 

It might have been all very well, while she was armed with no 
authority, tacitly to countenance Captain Bohun’s frequent visits: but 
now that she had authority, she deemed it right, in justice to Ellen, to 
take a different standing. If Captain Bohun had serious intentions, 
well and good; if not, she should request him to bring the intimacy to 
a close. Feeling the responsibility that lay upon her as the sole guar- 
dian in Europe of Ellen Adair, she thought she should be justified in 
saying thus much: for, unless Arthur Bohun purposed to make the 
young lady his wife, it was cruel to allow her to love him. 

When Mrs. Cumberland once made her mind up to any resolve, she 
did not usually lose time in putting it in practice: and she lost none - 
here. Taking the opportunity this same evening, when Ellen was out 
ef the room, sent from it by herself on some errand of excuse, she 
spoke to Captain Bohun. 

But the most fastidious man living could not have taken exception to 
what she said. She spoke entirely as a lady. Captain Bohun’s ap- 
pearance that day at Eastsea—coupled with the remembrance of his 
frequent sojourns at Niton when they were staying there, and his con- 
stant visits to-her house at Dallory Ham—hag revived a faint idea that 
had sometimes presented itself to her mind: namely, that he might be 
growing attached to Ellen Adair. Mrs. Cumberland did not wish to 
enlarge on this point ; it might be, or it might not be; Captain Bohun 
alone knew; perhaps she was wholly mistaken: all she wished to say 
was this—that if Captain Bohun 4ad no future thoughts in regard to 
Miss Adair, she must request him to terminate his intimacy at once. 
When she got back to Dallory Ham she would be glad to see him at 
her house occasionally, just as any other visitor ; but notuing more, 
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To this Arthur Bohun answered candidly enough. He did like 
Fllen Adair: if circumstances permitted he would be only too glad to 
make her his wife; but, as Mrs. Cumberland knew, he had hitherto 
been very poor. As he pleased, Mrs. Cumberland remarked ; the mat- 
ter was entirely for his own consideration ; she did not attempt to press 
it, one way or the other: if he saw no chance of his circumstances im- 
proving, he should freely say so, and terminate his visits : she could not 
allow Ellen to be played with. And upon that, Arthur begged to have 
the night for reflection ; he would see Mrs. Cumberland in the morning, 
and give her his decision. 

It was left at that. When Ellen returned to the room—entirely un- 
suspicious of what had been said during her few minutes’ absence from 
it—Captain Bohun took his departure. Arrived at the hotel where he 
had put up, he devoted himself to the consideration of the grave ques- 
tion, weighing it in all its bearings as fairly as his love for Ellen allowed 
him to do. Of course that biased him. 

He had enough to marry upon now. By the death of the relative 
for whom he was in mourning, he had come into about eight hundred a 
year. With his own income, that made twelve. Quite sufficient to 
begin upon, though he was a Bohun. But—there were deterring con- 
siderations. In some way, as he suspected, his mother, in her fear of 
Ellen Adair, had contrived to instil a suspicion into the mind of Sir 
Nash, that Arthur, unless he were closely controlled, might be making 
a very disgraceful mésalliance. Sir Nash had all the pride of the 
Bohuns, and it frightened him. He spoke to Arthur, telling him that 
unless he married entirely to the approbation of his family, he should 
never allow him to succeed to the estates. No, nor to the title if he 
could help it. If James died, he, Sir Nash, would marry first, and leave 
direct heirs. 

This, it was, that now crippled the decision of Arthur. One fact was 
known to him—that James Bohun, since this illness set in, had joined 
his father in cutting off the entail, so that the threat of leaving the 
estates away from Arthur (even though he succeeded to the title) was 
easy of accomplishment. What was to be done? Part with Ellen 
Adair he could not. Oh, if he might but make her his wife without the 
world knowing it: the world abroad, and the world at home! Afight 
this be? Very slowly, Arthur Bohun arrived at a conclusion—that the 
one only plan, if Mrs. Cumberland and Ellen would accede to it, was 
a private marnage. 

Arguments are so easy when inclination lies with them. The future 
looks very much as we ourselves paint it. They might be married at 
once, here at Eastsea. If James Bohun recovered and lived, why there 
could be no question of the title or the estates lapsing to Arthur, and 
he might avow his marriage as soon as he pleased. If James died, he 
should not, as he fully believed, have to conceal it long, for he thought 
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Sir Nash’s life quite as precarious as James’s. A few months, perhaps 
only weeks, and he might be able to tell the world that Ellen was his 
wife. He felt an inclination to whisper it beforehand to his good friend 
and aunt, Miss Bohun. But, he must first of all ascertain from Mrs. 
Cumberland what was the social standing of Mr. Adair. Unless he were 
a gentleman undeniable, Ellen could bé no fit wife for a Bohun. Arthur, 
swayed by his love, had hitherto been content to take this assumed fact 
for granted : now he saw the necessity of ascertaining it more explicitly. 
It was not that he had any real doubt; only it was but right to make 
sure. 

Mr. Adair held some post under the British Government, formerly in 
India, for a long while now in Australia. His wife had died young; 
his only child, Ellen, had been sent to a first-class school in England 
for her education. Upon its completion, Mr. Adair had begged of 
Mrs. Cumberland to receive her: he had some floating thoughts of 
returning home himself, so that he did not wish Ellen to go out to him. 
An impression was afloat in Dallory that Ellen Adair would inherit a 
good fortune ; also that Mrs. Cumberland received liberal remuneration 
for the expenses of the young lady. These generalities Arthur Bohun 
knew; but he knew no more. 

He paid the promised visit to Mrs. Cumberland in the moming. 
Ellen was on the beach with the maid ; there was no interruption, and 
their converse was long and confidential. Heaven alone knew how Arthur 
Bohun succeeded in getting Mrs. Cumberland to believe in the neces- 
sity for the marriage being kept private. He did it. But he used no 
subterfuge: he frankly told of the prejudice his mother had taken 
against Ellen Adair, and that she had gained the ear of Sir Nash. In 
short, the same arguments he had used to himself the previous evening, 
he urged now. Mrs. Cumberland—naturally biased against Madam 
from the injury she strove to work Dr. Rane—thought it a frightful 


shame that she should strive to destroy the happiness and prospects of - 


her own son Arthur, and she sympathised with him warmly. It was 
this feeling that rendered her more easy than she would otherwise have 
been—in short, that made her give her consent to Arthur’s plan. To 
counteract the would-be bitter wrong contemplated by Mrs. North, she 
considered would be a ment on Arthur’s part, instead of a sin. And 
then, when things were so far settled, and the speedy marriage deter- 
mined on, Mrs. Cumberland astonished Captain Bohun by putting Mr. 
Adair’s letter into his hands, explaining how it came to be received, and 
what she had written to that gentlemen to call it forth. ‘So that her 
father’s blessing will rest on the marriage,” remarked Mrs. Cumberland : 
‘‘but for that fact, I could not have consented to a private one.” 

This gave Arthur the opportunity to ask about the position of Mr. 
Adair—which, in the heat of argument, he had been forgetting. Cer- 
tainly he was a gentleman, Mrs. Cumberland answered, and of very 
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good Scotch family. Major Bohun, Mr. Adair, and her own husband, 
George Cumberland, had been firm friends in India at the time of 
Major Bohun's death. She could not help thinking, she added in con- 
clusion, that it was the remembrance of that early friendship which 
induced Mr. Adair to give so ready and cordial a consent to his 
daughter’s union with Major Bohun’s son. 

And so there the matter ended, all couleur-de-rose: Arthur believing 
that there could be no possible objection to his marrying Ellen Adair ; 
nay, that the way had been most markedly paved for it through this 
letter of Mr. Adair’s ; Mrs. Cumberland deeming that she was not in- 
(liscreet in permitting the marriage to be a private one. Both were 
unsuspicious as the day. He, that there existed any real bar; she, 
that Mr. Adair’s consent applied to a very different man from Arthur 
Bohun. 

Captain Bohun went out from Mrs. Cumberland’s, in search of Ellen, 
with the light of love flushing his-cheeks. He found her in the same 
favourite sheltered spot, hedged in from the gaze of the world. Their 
salutations hitherto had been nothing but decorum and formality: as 
witness that of the previous day. 

‘“‘Good morning,” said Ellen, rising and holding out her hand. 

Instead of taking it, he took Aer. Took her in his arms with a half- 
cry of pent-up emotion, and laid her sweet face upon his breast, kissing 
it with impassioned kisses. Ellen utterly astonished, could not get away. 

“Do not shrink from me, my darling. It is all mght, Ellen. You 
are going to be my wife.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
A LAST PROPOSAL. 


AFFAIRS grew more unsatisfactory at Dallory as the weeks went on. 
‘The strike continued ; the men utterly refusing to return to work except 
on their own terms: or, rather, the Trades Union refusing to allow them. 
Supplies to them grew more scanty. If not actual famine, something 
near akin to it began to reign. North Inlet, once so prosperous, looked 
like a half-starved place out at elbows—the same as its inhabitants. Oh, 
what senseless folly itwas! What would it end in? Mrs. Gass had tired 
of going amid the men to tell them her mind and try to bring them to 
reason ; but Miss Dallory went. Miss Dallory could make no impres- 
sion whatever. The men were moody, miserable, three parts starved ; 
they would have been glad to go back to work again almost on no pay 
at all, only as a relief to the present weary idleness ; but they belonged 
to the famous Trades Union now, and must obey its dictates. Mary 
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Dallory got in a passion sometimes ; and asked whether they were men, 
or cravens, that they had no pity for their poor helpless children. 

One day Mrs. Gass and Miss Dallory went forth together. Not of 
premeditation. One of Ketlar’s children was ill and weakly ; incipient 
consumption, Dr. Rane said; she was a sweet little child, mild and 
gentle; and Miss Dallory would sometimes carry her strengthening 
things. It was a frightful shame, she would tell Ketlar, that he should 
let even this poor sick little one starve: and Ketlar humbly acknow- 
ledged to his own heart that the child was starving; and felt it to his 
back-bone. The man was as well meaning a man as heaven ever sent 
into the world; anxious to do his duty: but he was in the hands of 
the Trades Union, and completely helpless. 

Miss Dallory wore a print gown and was altogether a vast deal less 
fine than Jelly. She had a small basket in her hand, containing fresh 
eggs. As she passed Mrs. Gass’s, that lady was standing at her open 
parlour window, in all the glory of a gorgeous green satin robe, and 
white bonnet with bird-of-paradise feather. She dearly loved rich 
clothes, and saw no reason why she should not wear them. 

“Where be you bound to, my dear?” asked the grandly-dressed 
lady, as Mary stopped. 

“‘T want to take these eggs'to little Cissy Ketlar. Mrs. Gass, I 
cannot “ink what is to become of all the poor children if this state 
of things should last much longer.” 

“I’m sure I can’t. It goes again the grain to see’em want; but 
when we give ’em food or help, it’s just so much premium offered to 
the fathers’ incorrigible obstinacy and idleness, my dear.” 

“ But the child is sick,” said Mary Dallory. ‘ And soare many other 
children.” 

‘They'll be worse afore long. My dear, I was not a talking at you, 
in saying that. But I don’t see where it’s all to end. We can’t set up 
hospitals for the children and women, even with the best will to do it. 
And the will I, for one, have not. Once get their wives and children 
took care of, and the men ’ud lead the lives of gentlemen to the close 
o’ the chapter. Here; I’ll walk with you, my dear; and we can talk 
going along.” 

She came forth, drawing on her lemon-coloured gloves: and they 
went towards Ketlar’s. North Inlet looked deserted to-day. Not a 
man was lounging in it. The few stragglers to be seen were walking 
along briskly in the direction of the works; as if they had business on 
hand, and without their pipes. Mrs. Gass arrested one who was passing 
her. 

“What's up, Dawson ?” 

“We've been called together, ma’am, to meet Mr. Richard North. 
He have got som’at to say to us. Happen, may be, he’s a going to give 
in at last.” 
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“Is he!” retorted Mrs. Gass. ‘I don’t think you need worrit your 
inside with that idea,. Dawson. It’s a deal more likely that he’s going to 
warn you he'll sell the works out and out—if he can get any fool to buy 
7em.” 

The man passed on. Mrs. Gass, as she turned to speak to Miss 
Dallory, gave a flourish with her small white lace parasol and a toss to 
the bird-of-paradise. 

‘Had anybody told me men could be so obstinate, in regard to 
thinking theirselves in the right, I’d not have believed it: but seeing’s 
believing. My dear, suppose we just step on to the works, and learn 
what the matter is that Mr. Richard has in hand.” 

The men, going in at the iron gates, branched round to their own 
entrance. Mrs. Gass took Miss Dallory to a private one. It led at 
once into what might now be called the audience chamber, for Richard 
North was already haranguing the men in it: a long and rather narrow 
room, with a counter running across it. It used to be the pay-room of 
the men: perhaps some of them, entering it now, recalled those 
prosperous days with a sigh. Richard North did not see the ladies 
come in. He stood with his back to them, in his usual every-day attire, 
a plain black frock coat and gray trousers, with fine white linen. His 
hands rested on the counter as he talked to the men, who faced him on 
the other side of it ; a crowd of them, all with attentive countenances. 
Mrs. Gass signed to Miss Dallory to halt: not to conceal themselves 
from Richard, but simply lest their advance should interrupt what he 
was saying. And sothey remained listening, Richard unconscious that 
he had any other audience than his work-people. 

The matter was this. A contract had just been offered to North and 
Gass. It was one of value, and would certainly, if accepted, keep the 
men employed for some time. .It was offered at acertain price. Richard 
North made his calculations and found that he could accept it provided 
the men would work on the former terms: but he could not if the rate 
of wages had to be raised. Considering the present hopeless condition 
of the men, imagining that they must have had pretty nearly sufficient 
experience of idleness and empty cupboards to bring them to, at least, 
exercise reason, be determined to lay the proposal before them—that 
they might accept or reject it. Inaclearand concise manner he stated 
this, and the men heard him respectfully to the end. One of them then 
advanced a few steps before the rest, and answered. Answered without 
the smallest deliberation ; without so much as a pretence of inquiring 
what the feelings of his fellows might be. 

“We can’t do it, sir.” 

Richard North raised his hand for silence, as if the man had spoken 
before his time. 

“Do you fully understand the case in all its bearing?” resumed 
Richard ; “if not, take time to reflect until you do understand it. 
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Look at it comprehensively ; take’ into consideration the future as well 
as the present. Listen again. This contract has been offered me At 
is a good one, as you must know. It will set our works going again, 
be the means of bringing back the business that seems to be drifting 
more hopelessly away from us day by day. It will provide you with 
employment, with wages that you not so long ago thought liberal ; and 
will place you again in what may be called prosperity—great prosperity 
as compared with what exists at present. Your homes may be homes 
of plenty again, your children can eat and drink. In short, both to 
you and to me, this contract offers just the turn of the tide. I wish to 
accept it; I see nothing but ruin before myself if I cannot: what I 
see before you I do not care to speak of, if you are not wise enough to 
see it for yourselves. The decision lies with you, unfortunately ; I 
wish it lay with myself. Shall I take it, or shall I not?” 

“We couldn’t return at them rate of wages nohow,” spoke up a 
voice from the thick of the throng. 

“Itis the last chance that I shall offer you,” proceeded Richard. 
“For your sakes I would strongly advise you to take it. Heaven is 
my witness that I am honest in saying ‘for your sakes.’ We have been 
associated together for many years, and I cannot see the breaking-up 
of old ties without first using every effort to re-unite them. I must 
give my answer to-morrow ; accept this work or reject it. Little time 
is allowed me for decision, therefore I am unable to give much to you. 
Virtually the acceptation or rejection lies with you; for, without you, I 
could not fulfil it: but I cannot help a remark in passing, that for such 
a state of things to exist argues something rotten at.the core in the 
relations between master and men. At six o’clock to-morrow morning 
the great bell shall be rung, calling you to work as formerly. My sea 
I hope you will all respond to it.” 

No, not at the terms offered, was the answer gathered ,by Richard 
North from the buzz that rose around. 

“‘T cannot offer you better.” 

‘“No—and no. Not at them.” 

“IT have said-that this is the last chance,’ repeated Richard. “I 
shall never give you the option of working for me again.” 

The men couldn't help that. (The fact was, they only three parts 
believed it.) One ventured a supposition that if the works were sold, 
the new firm that bought might give them work on new terms. 

“No,” said Richard North. “I am very different from you, my 
men. You see work at your hand, and will not do it. You look 
forward to the future with (as I must suppose) easy apathy, giving 
neither care nor anxiety how you and your families are to live. I, on the 
contrary, am only anxious to work; at a reduced rate of profit, on a 
smaller scale if it must be; but, any way, to work. Night after night 
I lie awake, tormented with ‘lively apprehensions for the future. What 
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seemed, when you first turned out, to be a mere temporary stoppage, 
that reason and good sense on both our sides could not fail to rectify, 
las assumed gigantic proportions and a permanent aspect. After some 
time J gave way ; offering to split the difference, as to wages, if you 
would return ‘ 

‘But we wanted the whole,” came an interruption. “And you 
didn’t give way as to time.” 

*“T could not do either,” said Richard North, firmly. ‘I offered all 
IY was able. That is a thing of the past: let it go. I now make you 
this last and final offer; and I think it only fair to tell you what my 
course will be if you reject it. I shall go over to Belgium and see 
if I cannot engage Belgian workmen to come here and take your 
places.” 

A dead silence fell on the room. Ketlar broke it. 

“You'd surely not do that, sir!” 

“Not do it! Why you will force it on me. I must either get a 
new set of men, or else give up the works entirely. As I do not feel 
inclined to the latter course, the former alone is open to me.” 

“We'll have none o’ them Belgiums here !” cried a threatening voice 
from the outskirts of the crowd. 

‘‘ Allow me to tell you, Thoms, to tell you all, that the Belgians will 
not ask your leave to come,” spoke Richard, drawing his head to its 
full height. “ Would you act the part of dogs-in-the-manger? I offer 
vou the work ; offer it oz; and I heartily wish you to accept it. But 
if you do not, I shall certainly endeavour to get others here who will.” 

‘¢Drat them Belgicks! Who be /¢hey that they should snatch the 
bread out of honest Englishmen’s mouths !” 

‘“What are the honest Englishmen about, to let them?” retorted 
Richard. ‘ Look here, my men, listen,” he continued, as he leaned 
forward and raised his hands impressively. “If you (I speak of the 
country’s hands collectively) refuse to work, it can signify very little to 
you practically whether the work goes to Belgium (or elsewhere) to be 
<ione, or whether strangers come and do it here. Jt must end in one or 
the other.” 

‘Tt shan’t never end in them frogs o’ foreigners coming here,” 
spoke Thoms again, vexed that his voice should have been recognized 
by Richard North. And this second interruption was hissed down by 
his more sensible comrades ; who sharply bade him hold his tongue, 
and hear the master. Richard put up his hand. 

‘“‘ We will take it, for the moment’s argument, at what Thoms: says— 
that strangers would not, or should not, come here. In that case the 
other result must supervene—that the work of the country would pass 
away from it. It has already begun; you know it, my men ; and so do 
your rulers the Trades Unions. Howit affects their nerves I don’t pre- 
tend to say ; but, when once this tide of desolation has set in fairly as 
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a settled result, there won’t be much need of their agitation. As truly 
as that I live, as that I now stand here and speak to you, I believe this . 
will come. In different parts of the country whole places are being 
dismantled—the work has left it. Do you suppose North Inlet is the 
only spot where the provision shops may as well be closed because the 
men have no longer money to spend in them? Any newspaper you 
take up will tell you to the contrary. Read about the ship-building in 
the East of London: how it has gone away, and whole colonies of men 
are left behind starving. Gone to Scotland ; to the banks of the Tyne; 
gone anywhere that men can be found to work. It is the same with 
other trades. Whose fault is this ?—Why the men’s own.” 

Murmurs. “No. No.” 

‘‘No! Why, here’s a very present illustration of it. Whose fault is 
it that my works here are shut up, and you are living in idleness—or, 
we'll say starving in idleness, if you like the word better. If I am 
unable to take this present contract now offered, and it goes elsewhere, 
whose doings will it be, but yours? Don’t talk nonsense, my men. It 
is all very well to say that the Trades Unions don’t allow you to take 
the work. I have nothing to do with that: you and the Unions may 
divide the responsibility between you.” 

“The fact is, sir, that we are not our own masters,” said Ketlar.” 

“Just so. And it seems that you cannot, or will not, emancipate 
yourselves from your new slavery and become again your own masters. 
However, I did not call you together to go over this old ground, but to 
lay before you the option of returning to work. You have the day to 
consider of it. At six o’clock to-morrow the call-bell will ring-——” 

“<°T won’t be of no use ringing it, sir,” interrupted Ketlar, some sad- 
ness in his tone. 

“At six o'clock’ to-morrow morning the call-bell here will ring,” 
authoratively repeated Richard North. “ You respond to it, and I shall 
heartily welcome you back. If you do not, my refusal must go in, and 
the job will lapse from me. If we part to day, it is our final parting, for I 
shall at once take measures to secure a fresh set of workpeople. 
Though I get but ten together at first, and the work I undertake be 
insignificant in proportion, /’@ get them. It will be something like 
beginning life again : and you will have forced it on me.” 

‘“ And of all pig-headed idiotics that mortal master ever had to deal 
with, sure you men be the worst!” 

The undignified interruption emanated from Mrs. Gass. Richard 
looked round, in great surprise ; perhaps all the greater when he saw 
also Miss Dallory. Mrs. Gass came forward; talking here, talking 
there; her bird-of-paradise nodding time to her words. As usual she 
told the men some home-truths ; sounding none the less forcibly because 
her language was as their own—homely. | 

“Ts this true?” asked Miss Dallory in a low tone, as Richard went 
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back to shake hands with her. “Shall you really re-open the works 
again with another set of men?” 

“Yes—if these do not return. It will be better, however quietly I 
may have to begin, than going out to seek my fortune in the world. 
At least, I have lately been thinking so.” 

“* Will the men return ?” 

“‘T am afraid to give you my true opinion. Lest it should seem like 
a bad omen.” 

‘* And now you have given it me. It is also mine. They are blind, to 
infatuation.” 

‘*Not so much blind, I think, as that they are—I have just said 
so to them—in a state of slavery from which they dare not emancipate 
themselves.” | 

‘‘And who would ?—under the specious promises ‘of the Trades 
Unions? Don’t blame them too much, Mr. Richard North. If some 
great strong body came down on you and me with all kinds of agitation 
and golden promises for the future, we might believe in them. too.” 

Richard shook his head. “Not if the great strong body lived by the 
agitation: and took our hard-earned money to keep themselves and the 
golden promises going.” 

Mary Dallory laughed a little. ‘ Shall you ring that great bell in the 
morning ?” 

“Yes. Certainly I shall.” 

** Ah, well—the men will only laugh at you from their beds. But I 
dare say you can stand that. Ohdear me! What need the next world 
be like, when this is so foolish a one!” 

The meeting had broken up. Richard North and some few of the 
more intelligent of the men—those who had filled the more important 
posts at the works—remained, talking yet together. Mrs. Gass, and 
Mary Dallory with her basket of fresh eggs, went away together. 

Women stood about with anxious faces, watching for the news. They 
were tired of the strike: heartsick, as some of them feelingly expressed 
it. Nothing teaches like experience: the women were as eager for the 
strike at one time as ever the men could be, believing it would bring a 
tide of prosperity in its wake. They had not bargained for what it had 
brought: misery, and dismantled homes, and semi-starvation. But for 
being obliged to keep up as others did—as we all have to do, whatever 
may be the life’s struggles, the heart's bitter care—there were those 
amidst them who would have lain down to die in sheer hopelessness. 

Mrs. Ketlar stood at her dcor in a tattered black net cap—the once 
tidy woman. She was shading the sun from her eyes as she looked 
out for her husband. It prevented her noticing the approach of the 
ladies ; and when they accosted her she backed into her house in her 
timid fashion, rather startled, attempting some words as by way of apo- 
logy. The little girl who was sick—a wan child of seven years old—was 
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being nursed by one somewhat older. Miss Dallory looked round to 
see that there was a chair left capable of being sat upon, and took the 
invalid on her own lap. Nearly all the available things the house once 
contained had been parted with; either pledged orsold. Miss Dallory 
gave the {eggs to the mother, and a half-pint bottle of beef tea that lay 
at the bottom of the basket. 

‘“‘ How is Cissy to-day?” she asked tenderly of the child. 

‘“ Cissy tired,” was the little one’s answer. 

‘‘ Has Cissy finished the strawberries ? ” 

Cissy nodded. 

‘Then let your big boy come to Ham Court for some more,” said 
Miss Dallory, turning to the mother. 

The ‘big boy” was the eldest. He had been employed at the 
works, but was of course condemned to be idle, like the rest. 

“Bain’t you pretty nigh tired of this sort o’ thing,” demanded 
Mrs. Gass, who had comé to an anchor on a wooden bucket turned 
upside-down. 

The woman knew what she meant by “ this sort o’ thing,” and gavea 
groan. It was very expressive, showing oz tired she was of it, and 
how hopeless were prospects of any change. 

“T’ve heard about the master’s offer, ma’am ; but the men mean to 
reject it,” she said. ‘Smith stopped to tell me as he went by. The 
Lord above knows what is to become of us!” 

‘‘If the men do reject it, they’ll deserve to sit for the rest of their 
lives on a iron-ploughshare with all its spikes sticking into’em,” retorted 
Mrs. Gass—her own present uncomfortable seat probably suggesting the 
idea, ‘ Any way, I hope they'll never get the pricks out o’ their con- 
sciences.” 

“It’s the Trades Union,” said the woman in a low tone, giving a 
scared look around. ‘‘ The men can’t do as they would.” 

“ Not do as they would!” echoed Mrs. Gass. ‘Don’t you pick up 
their folly and retail it to me again, Susan Ketlar. If the men was 
fools enough to be drawed into joining the Union at first—and I’d not 
blame ’em too much for that, for the best of us gets led away at times 
by fair promises that turn out in the end to be smoke, or worse—they 
ought not to be so pig headed as to keepthere. Now that they’ve seen 
what good that precious Trades Union is doing for ’em, and what it’s 
likely to do, they should buckle on the armour of their common sense 
and leave it. Mr. Richard North has this day gave them the oppor- 
tunity of doing so. Every man Jack of ’em can go back to work to- 
morrow morning at the ringing of the bell: and take up again with 
good wages and comfort. If they refuse they'll be not so much fools as 
something worse, Susan Ketlar: they’ll be desperately wicked.” 

“They are afraid,” murmured the woman. “They have tied their- 
selves by word and bond to the Union.” 
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“Then let ’em wuntie theirselves. Don’t tell me, Susan Ketlar. 
Afraid? What of? Could the Union kill ’em for it? Could they be 
hung and drawn-and-quartered for leaving it? Who ¢s the Union? 
Giants that were born with thunderbolts in their hands and power from 
the Creator to use ’em to control people’s wills ?—or just simple men 
like themselves: workmen too once, some of ’em, if reports are true. 
You’d better not try to come over me with your fallacies, Susan Ketlar. 
Facts is facts, and reason’s reason. If these men chose to do it, they 
could send the Trades Union to the nght about this day, and come back 
with one accord to work and their senses to-morrow. Who's to 
hinder it?” 

Susan Ketlar ventured no more. She only wished she dared say as 
much to her husband and the men. But, what with common sense, as 
Mrs. Gass called it, on the one side, and the Trades Union sophistries 
pulling on the other, the steering along in North Inlet just now was 
perplexing in the extreme. Mrs. Gass rose from her uneasy seat, and 
departed with Mary Dallory. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
AT NIGHT : UNDER THE CEDAR-TREE. 


THERE was commotion that day in Dallory. An offer like this of 
Richard North’s, coming as it did in the very midst of distress and 
prolonged privation, could not be rejected off-hand without some dis- 
senting voices. ‘The few men who had not joined the Union, who 
only wished to get back to work, pleaded for its acceptance as if they 
were pleading for very life. Strangers also—that is, gentlemen who had 
no direct interest in the question—went about amid the men, striving 
to impress upon them where their obligations lay, and what their course 
ought to be. One of these was Dr. Rane. There had been a good 
deal of sickness lately—when is there not where. privation reigns ?— 
and the doctor’s services were in much requisition. In every house he 
went that day, to every workman with whom he came in contact, he 
spoke forcibly and kindly: urging them most strongly not to reject this 
opportunity of putting themselves right with the world. It was one, he 
said, that might never occur again, if neglected now. Dr. Rane, while 
blaming the men, was sorry for them; pityingly sorry for their wives 
and children. 

He had had a very fatiguing day. When the dusk of evening came 
on, he went and sat in the garden, tired and weary. Bessy was gone 
to spend the evening at Ham Court with Mary Dallory; and the 
doctor had promised to fetch her home. His ruminations still ran, as 
ever, on the getting away from Dallory; but at present there seemed 
to be little chance of his doing it: unless he could dispose of his 
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practice here, he would not have the wherewithal to establish himself 
in another place. Had Oliver Rane been a less healthy man than he 
really was, he would long ago have thought himself into a nervous 
fever. 

It grew darker. Dr. Rane struck his repeater—for it was too dark 
to see—wondering whether it was time to go for his wife. No; not 
quite he found ; he could delay another quae of an hour yet. And 
he lapsed back into his musings. 

The seat he had chosen was rinflenieath the great cedar tree at the 
extreme corner of the garden, close to the wire fence that divided his 
ground from Mrs. Cumberland’s, and also close against that lady’s back 
door. An intervening leafy foliage of clematis and woodbine would 
have hidden him from anyone on the other side even at daylight, and 
Dr. Rane felt as much in private as he would have been in an African 
desert. From his own troubles his thoughts went roaming off to other 
matters : to the long sojourn of his mother at Eastsea, to wondering 
when she meant to come home; and thence on to speculate on what 
the workmen’s answer to Richard North’s call would be. 

‘Will they show the white feather still? and it is nothing less, this 
cowardly groveling to the dictates of the Trades Union,” soliloquised 
Dr. Rane; “ or will they respond to Dick like men of sense, and go 
back to him? But for those agitators——” 

“T can tell you what it is, Mr. Tim Wilks, if you don’t choose to 
keep your time and your promises, you need not trouble yourself to 
come worrying after me later. A good two mortal hours by the clock 
have I been at Green’s waiting for you.” 

The above, succeeding to the sound of footsteps in the lane, uttered 
in the sharpest tones of Jelly, cut short the musings of Dr. Rane. A 
short squabble ensued: Jelly scolding; Tim Wilks breathlessly ex- 
plaining. From what the doctor, sitting in silence, and unsuspected, 
could gather, it appeared that Jelly must have had some appointment 
with Tim (no doubt of her own imperious making) which he had failed 
to keep, and that he had come running after her, only catching her up 
at the garden door. 

Jelly put the key in the lock, and stepped inside. the garden: the 
servants sometimes chose that way of entrance in preference to the 
front. During the absence of Mrs. Cumberland Jelly acted as the 
house’s mistress, entertained her friends, and went in and out at will. 
Mr. Wilks meekly remained where he was, not daring to cross the 
threshold without her permission. 

‘Is it too late for me to come in, Miss Jelly ?” asked he. 

“‘ Yes, it is too late,” retorted Jelly; the pair of them not having the 
slightest notion that any eavesdropper was near. Though the words 
could not justly be applied to Dr. Rane: he did not want to hear what 
was said ; felt rather annoyed at the noise and the interruption. 

VOL. X. Cc 
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“I couldn’t get home before,” resumed Timothy, “though I’m sure 
I nearly ran my legs off all the way from Whitborough. When a 
young man has his day’s work to perform, and that in a lawyer's office, 
he is obliged to stop in beyond hours if required.” 

“Don’t tell me,” said Jelly, who stood with the half-closed door in 
her hand in the most inhospitable manner. “You could have come 
home if you chose.” 

“‘ But I couldn’t, Miss Jelly.” 

‘You are always stopping beyond hours now. That is, saying that 
you are.” : 

‘Because we have been so busy lately,” answered Tim. ‘Our head 
clerk, Repton, is away through illness, and it puts more work on us 
others. Dale’s as cranky as he can be: he works us like horses. If 
you'll believe me, Miss Jelly, I didn’t have time to go out and get any 
tea. I’ve not had bit or drop inside me since one o’clock to-day.” 

This piteous view of affairs a little mollified Jelly ; and she dropped 
her tart tone. Dr. Rane was wishing the talkers would go away. He 
would have gone himself, but that he did not altogether care to betray 
his proximity. 

“Why does that old Dale not get another clerk?” demanded Jelly. 
“Y should tell him plainly if I were you, Tim, that going without my 
regular meals did not suit me.” 

“‘ We should not dare to say that. Much he’d listen if we did! As 
to getting another clerk, I believe he is doing it. Repton’s doctor says 
he'll never be well again, so Dale thinks it’s of no good waiting for 
him.” 

“ You were to be put up in Repton’s place, if ever he went out of it,” 
said Jelly quickly. 

“T know I was ”—and Timothy Wilks’s voice took so strangely rueful 
a tone that it might have made Dr. Rane laugh under more open 
circumstances. “But when Dale made that promise, Miss Jelly, you 
see the affair of the anonymous letter had not taken place.” 

‘What anonymous letter ?” 

“The one that killed Edmund North.” 

‘Why, you don’t mean to insinuate that Dale lays the blame of that 
on you?” 

“‘T don’t suppose he thinks I sent it. Indeed I’m sure he does not. 
But he was anything but pleasant over it to me at the time, and he has 
never been quite the same to me since.” 

“He is an unjust owl,” said Jelly. 

“One does not look for much else than injustice from lawyers.” 

“Does Dale say that letter is the reason of his not promoting you to 
Repton’s place?” 


“He doesn’t say it: but I know just as well, that it is so, as if he 
did.” 
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Jelly struck the key two or three times against the door. She was 
thinking. 

‘That's through your tongue, Timothy Wilks. You know you did 
talk of the matter out of the office.” 

“They say so,” confessed Timothy. “ But if I did, I’m sure I’ve 
been punished enough for it. It’s hard that it should stick to me 
always like pitch. Why don’t they find the writer of the letter, and 
plaster Aim? He was the villain ; not me.” 

‘So he was,” said Jelly. ‘Tim, what would you say if I told you I 
knew who it was ?” 

‘IT? Excuse me, Miss Jelly, but I should not quite believe it.” 

Jelly laughed. Not a loud laugh, was it, but rather derisive, and full 
of power. Its peculiar significance penetrated through the slender 
thicket of green, to him who was seated under the cedar-tree, betraying 
to him all too surely that Jelly knew his dangerous secret. Even Tim 
Wilks, less sensitive, was struck with the sound. 

‘Surely, Miss Jelly, you do not mean that you know who wrote the 
letter!” 

**T could put my finger out from where I now stand, Tim, and lay it 
on the nght person,” she answered in a low, impressive tone, little 
suspecting how literally true were the words. | 

Tim seemed struck aghast. He drew a deep breath. 

‘““Then, why don’t you, Miss Jelly?” 

““Because—” Jelly stopped short. ‘Well, because there are 
certain considerations that make it inconvenient to speak.” 

“But you ought to speak. Indeed you ought, Miss Jelly. If 

Lawyer Dale got to hear of this, he'd tell you that it’s quite obligatory.” 
' Again there broke forth a laugh from Jelly. But quite a different 
laugh this time: one of light mirth. Tim decided that she had been 
only laughing at 42m. He resented it in his heart, as much as he was 
capable of resenting anything. 

“You shouldn’t make game of a young man in this manner, Miss 
Jelly! I’m sure I thought you were in earnest. You'd make a fine 
play-actor.” 

‘‘ Shouldn’t I,” assented Jelly: ‘‘and take-in the audience nicely; as I 
take-in you. Well”—changing her tone—“ you must be soft, Tim 
Wilks! The idea of believing that 7 could know who wrote the 
- letter ?” 

The hint about Lawyer Dale had frightened Jelly ; bringing back the 
prudence which her impulsive sympathy with Tim’s wrongs had 
momentarily scared away. All she could do then, was to strive to 
undo the impression raised. There existed certain considerations: 
and they made it, as she had aptly said, inconvenient to speak. But 
she felt vexed with herself: and resented it on Tim. 

“Look here,” cried she. “I can’t stand at this gate all night, jabber- 
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ing with you: so you can just betake yourself off. And the next time 
you promise to be home by a certain hour to take a late cup of tea 
with friends at Mrs. Green’s, I’ll trouble you to keep it. Mind that, 
Mr. Wilks.” 

Mr. Wilks had his nose round the post, and was beginning some 
deprecatory rejoinder, but Jelly slammed the door, and nearly snapped 
the nose off. Locking it with a click, she put the key in her pocket 
and marched on to the house. 

Leaving Dr. Rane alone to the night dews under the heavy cedar- 
tree. Were the dews falling ?—or was it that his own face gave out the 
damp moisture that lay on it? He sat still as death. , 

So—then Jelly did know of it !—as he had before half-suspected ; and 
he had been living, was living, with a sword suspended over him. It 
mattered not to speculate upon how she acquired the terrible secret : she 
knew it, and that was enough. Dr. Rane had not felt very safe before ; 
but now it seemed to him as though he were treading on the extreme 
verge of a precipice, whose edge was crumbling from under him. There 
could be no certainty at any moment that Jelly would not declare what 
she knew : to-morrow—the next day—the day after: how could he tell 
which day or hour it might be? Oliver Rane wiped his face, his hand 
anything but a steady one. 

The “certain considerations that made it inconvenient to speak,” 
to which Jelly had confessed, meant that she was in service with Mrs. 
Cumberland, and that he was Mrs. Cumberland’s son. While Jelly 
retained her place, she would not perhaps be deliberately guilty of the 
bad faith of betraying—as it were—her mistress. Not deliberately : but 
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there were so many chances that might lead to it. Lawyer Dale’s | 


questionings—and who could answer for it that such might not at once 
set in at a word from Wilks?—or she might be quitting Mrs. Cumber- 
land’s place ;—or taking upon herself to right Tim with the world ;—or 
speaking, as she had evidently spoken that night, upon impulse. Yes, 
yes ; there were a hundred and one chances now of his betrayal ! 

He must get away from Dallory without delay. ‘“ Out of sight, out of 
mind,” runs the old proverb—and it certainly seemed to Dr. Rane that 
if Ae were out of sight the chances of betrayal would be wonderfully 
lessened. He could battle with it better, too, at a distance, if discovery 
came : perhaps wholly keep it from his wife. Never a cloud had come 
between him and Bessy : rather than let ¢is disclosure come to her— 
that he had been the one who caused her brother’s death—he would 
have run away with her to the wilds of Africa. Or, perhaps from her. 

Run away! Thethought brought a remembrance to his mind. That 
self-same morning another letter had arrived from his friend nm America, 
Dr. Jones. Dr. Jones had again urged on Oliver Rane his acceptance 
of the offer—to join his practice there—that he had previously made, 
saying it was an opportunity he might never again have throughout his 
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life-time. Dr. Rane fully believed it: it was, beyond doubt, a very ex- 
cellent offer: but alas‘! he had not the requisite money to embrace it. 
Five hundred pounds—besides the expenses of the voyage and the re- 
moval: Dr. Rane had not, to spare, five hundred shillings. The Tontine 
money came flashing through his brain. Oh, if he could but get it. 

The air grew really damp ; but he still sat in the dark under the shade 
of the cedar-tree, reviewing plans and projects, ways and means. To 
him it was growing as a very matter of life or death. 

How long he sat, he knew not: but by-and-by the faint sound of 
Dallory church clock was wafted to him through the clear air. He 
counted the strokes—ten. Ten? Zen? Dr. Rane started up: he 
ought to have gone for his wife long and long ago. 


Boom! boom! boom! Six o’clock in the morning ; and the great 
bell ringing out from the works of North and Gass! It was a bell 
Dallory had not heard of late, and sleepy people turned in their beds. 
Many had been listening for it, knowing it was going to be rung : some 
got up and looked from their windows to see whether the street became 
alive with workmen, or whether it remained silent. 

Richard North was within the works. He had come out thus early, 
hoping to welcome his men. Three or four entered with him. The 
bell rang its accustomed time, and then ceased ; its sound dying away, 
and leaving a faint echo in the air. There was no other answer: the 
men had not responded to the call. Nothing more, than that faint 
vibration of sound, remained to tell of the appeal made by Richard 
North. 


Richard North threw up, compulsorily, the offered contract; and 
proceeded on a journey without loss of time. Some said he went 
to Scotland, some to Belgium : but the utmost known about it was that 
his departure had reference to business. But that he was a temperate 
man, and given to pity as much as to blame, he could have cursed the 
men’s blind folly. What was to become of them? The work was there, 
and they drove it away from their doors, driving all chance with it of 
regaining prosperity. They were forcing him to their supersedure : they 
were bringing despair, famine, death upon a place where content and 
comfort had used to reign. Yes, death: as you will find later. Sure 
never did greater blindness, than this, fall on mortal sight ! 

Days went on, and grew into weeks: not many: and Richard North 
was still absent. Prospects seem to be looking gloomy on all sides. To 
make matters worse, some cases of fever began to manifest themselves 
at Dallory. Dr. Rane and his brother practitioner, Mr. Seeley, only 
wondered that something of the kind had not broken out before. 

Amidst other places that wore an air of gloom was the interior of 
Dallory Hall. Madam’s insatiable demands for money had been very 
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partially responded to of late: not at all since the absence of Richard. 
Even she, with all her imperious scorn of whence supplies came, pro- 
vided they did come, began to realize the fact that gold can no more be 
drawn from exhausted coffers than blood froma stone. It did not tend 
to render her temper sweeter. 

She sat one morning in what she was pleased to call her boudoir— 
a charming apartment opening from her dressing-room. Several letters 
lay before her, brought up by her maid: she had carelessly tossed them 
aside for some hours, but was getting to them now when it was near 
mid-day. Not very pleasant letters, any of them, to judge by Madam’s 
dark face. One was from Sidney at Homburg, imploring for assistance 
(which had not recently been sent him) in a piteous manner; two or three 
were rather urgent demands for the payment of private accounts of 
Madam’s, rather long delayed ; one was a polite excuse from Frank 
Dallory and his sister for not accepting a dinner invitation. There was 
not a single pleasant letter amidst the lot. 

‘“¢T wonder what Dick North means by staying away like this !—and 
leaving orders at Ticknell’s that no cheques are to be cashed !” growled 
Madam in self soliloquy. ‘ He ought to be here. He ought to force 
those miserable men, of his, back to work, whether they will or not. 
He’s away; Arthur's away; Sidney’s away: and, with this uncertain 
state of things out-doors and trouble in, the house is worse than a dun- 
geon. People seem to be getting shy of it: even Mary Dallory stays 
without the gates. That girl’s an artful flirt: as Matilda said yesterday. 
If Arthur and Dick were back she’d come fast enough: I should like 
to know which of the two she most cares for. It is absurd though, to 
speak of her in conjunction with Dick North. Dick North/ As well 
suppose she would take up with one of his workmen. I think I'll go 
off somewhere for a while. Should it be true, this suspicion of fever, 
the place will not be safe. I shall want a hundred pounds or two. And 
Sidney must have ‘money. He says he’ll*do something desperate if 
I don’t send it—but he has said that before. Confound it all! Why 
does not gold grow upon trees ?” : 

Madam’s dress this morning was a striped lilac silk of amazing rustle 


and richness, Letting it all out behind her, she went down the stairs _ 


and through the hall, sweeping the dust along in a little cloud. Mr. 
North was not in his parlour: Madam went about, looking for him ; 
sweeping still. 

To her surprise she found him in the drawing-room : it was not often 
he ventured into that exclusive place. He had a shabby long coat on 
down to his heels, and a straw hat. Madam’s scornful head went up 
fifteen inches when she saw him there. | 

“What do you want?” she asked in a tone that plainly said he had 
about as much right in the room as an unwelcome stranger. 

‘YT have come to beg a bit of cotton of Matilda to tie up these 
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flowers,” was Mr. North’s answer, showing some in his hand—and indeed 
it was only then he was preferring the request. ‘*Thomas Hepburn’s 
little boy is here, and I thought I'd give the child a posy.” 

“A posy !” mockingly repeated Madam, despising the homely term. 

“‘T have no cotton,” said Matilda, who lay back in a chair, reading. 
“What should bring cotton in a drawing-room ?” 

“Ah well—I can bind a piece of the variegated grass round,” said 
Mr. North with resignation. “I’m sorry to have troubled you, Matilda.” 

“And when you have disposed of your ‘posy,’ I am coming to your 
parlour,” said Madam. 

Mr. North groaned as he went out. He knew what “coming to his 
parlour” meant—that his peace would be destroyed for the day. There 
were moments when he thought heart and mind and = must alike 
give way under home worries and Madam’s. 

‘When did this come?” enquired Madam, pointing to a letter: ‘that 
stood upright on-the mantel-piece: one addressed to Richard: North, in 
her son Arthur's writing. 

‘This morning,” shortly answered Matilda, not looking up from her 
book. 

“Yes, Arthur can write often enough to Dick. This is the second 
letter that has come for him within a week. What did you do with 
the other?” Madam broke off to ask. 

“Put it into Dick’s room against he comes home.” 

“ But Arthur does not trouble himself to write to us, or to let us 
know aught of his movements,” resumed Madam. ‘ We have not had 
a syllable from him since he wrote word that old Bohun was dead. Is 
he’still in London ?—or at his aunt’s p—or where ?” | . 

‘“‘]’m sure I don’t know where,” retorted Matilda, fractious at being 
interrupted. 

Neither did shé care. Madam turned the letter over in idle curiosity ; 3 
but the post-mark was illegible, not to be deciphered. Leaving it on 
the mantel-piece, she went to look after Mr. North. He stood on the 
lawn, doing something to a dwarf-tree of small and most beautiful roses. 
There was some wind to-day, and the skirts of his old coat waved a 
little in the breeze. 

“Did you hear what I said—that I was coming to your parlour ?” 
demanded Madam, swooping down upon him majestically. ‘‘ Afoney 
must be had. I want it; Sidney wants it; the house wants it. . I 2 

Mr. North had straightened himself. Desperation gave him a little 
courage. —< 

“I'd give it you if I had it. T have always given it you. But what 
is to be done when I have it not? You must see that it is not my 
fault, Madam.” 

“I see that when money is needed it is your place to get it,” coolly 
returned Madam. ‘Sidney cannot live upon air. He——” 
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‘It seems to me that he lives upon gold,” Mr. North interrupted in 
a querulous voice. ‘‘ There’s no end to it.” 

‘‘ Sidney must have money,” equably went on Madam. ‘I must have 
it, for I purpose going away foratime. You will therefore——” 

‘Goodness me ! here’s the telegraph man!” 

This second interruption was also from Mr. North. Telegraphic 
messages were somewhat rare at Dallory Hall; and its master went 
into a fluster. His fears flew to his well-beloved son, Dick. ‘The 
messenger was coming up the broad walk, adespatch in hishand. Mr. 
North advanced to meet him ; Madam sailing behind. 

“It is for Captain Bohun, sir,” spoke up the man, perceiving some- 
what of Mr. North’s tremor. 

‘¢‘For Captain Bohun !” interposed Madam. ‘“ Where's it from?” 

“London, Madam.” 

Motioning to the messenger to go to the house and get his receipt, 
she tore it open without the smallest ceremony, and read its contents : 


“Dr. Williams to Arthur Bohun, Esq. 
James Bohun is dying. Sir Nash wishes you to come up without delay.” 


Looking here, looking there, stood Madam, her thoughts busy. 
Where could Arthur be? Why had he left London P 

** Do you know ?” she asked roughly of Mr. North. 

‘¢ Know what, Madam P” 

‘Where Arthur Bohun is.” 

Mr. North stared a little. ‘‘ Why, how should I know ?” he asked. 
‘It’s ever so long since Arthur wrote to me. He sends me messages 
when he writes to Dick.” 

Madam swept in to the drawing-room. She took the letter from the 
mantel-piece, and coolly broke its black seal asunder. Even Matilda’s 
scruples were aroused at this. 

‘‘Oh, mamma, don’t!” she exclaimed, starting up and putting her 
hand over the letter. ‘‘ Don’t open that. It would not be nght.” 

Madam dexterously twitched the letter away, carried it to the win- 
dow and read it from end to end. Matilda saw her face turn ghastly 
through its paint, as if with fnght. 

“Serves her nght,” thought the young lady. “Mamma, what is amiss?” 

Madam crumpled the letter into a ball of creases in her agitated 
hand : but no answer came from her white lips. Turning abruptly 
up the stairs, she locked herself into her chamber. 

‘‘She is in a passion of fright—whatever the cause may be,” quoth 
Miss Matilda, in self soliloquy. 

Ere the day had closed, the household was called upon to witness 
Madam’s sudden departure by train. She went alone: and gave not 
the slightest clue where she might be going, or when she would be back. 
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Matilda North had aptly worded the paroxysm: “a passion of 
fight.” Madam was in both. For that rifled letter had given her the 
news of Arthur Bohun’s present place of locality—and that he was by 
the side of Ellen Adair. What had become of Dick? the letter asked. 
He must make haste and come, or he would be too late. Madam did 
not understand at all. There followed a mysterious intimation to Dick; 
to Dick, whom Arthur so trusted and who was true as steel; it was more 
obscure even than the rest ; but it seemed to hint at—yes, to hint at— 
marriage. Marriage? Madam felt her flesh creep all over. 

‘A son of mine marry Aer /” she breathed. ‘‘ Heaven help me to 
avert the danger.” . 

About the last woman, one would think, who ought to call for help 
from Heaven. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


A SECOND FLY AT THE DOOR. 


THE tide came rippling up on the sea shore in gentle ridges of sparkling 
' foam, with a monotonous, soothing murmur. The waves to-day showed 
themselves not ; the air was densely still: but in the western sky little 
black clouds were rising, no bigger yet than a man’s hand: and as the 
weather-wise old fishermen glanced to the spot, they foretold a storm. 

Two people, pacing the beach side by side, regarded neither the sea 
nor the threatened storm. Need you be told who they were ?—Arthur 
Bohun and Ellen Adair. What were the winds and the waves to them 
in their trance of happiness? Amidst the bitter misery that was soon 
to set in for both of them, the recollection of this short time spent at 
Eastsea, these few weeks since their love had been declared, and their 
marriage was approaching, would seem like an impossible dream. 

The private marriage, consented to by Mrs. Cumberland, must not be 
confounded with a secret marriage. It was to be kept from the world 
in general: but not from every friend they possessed. Mrs. Cumber- 
land intended to be present as Ellen’s guardian ; and she very much 
urged that some friend of Arthur’s should also attend. He acquiesced, 
and fixed on Richard North. Captain Bohun purposed to tell his aunt, 
Miss Bohun, his true friend in every way; but not until the wedding 
was over: he would trust nobody beforehand, he said, save Mrs. Cum- 
berland and Dick. Even Dick he did not trust yet. He commanded 
Dick’s presence at Eastsea: telling him that his coming was imperative ; 
that there must be no refusal. Finding Dick did not respond in any 
way, Arthur wrote again ; but still only mysteriously. The first letter 
was the one put aside by Miss Matilda North, the second was the one 
opened by Madam. 

But there were moments when, in spite of his happiness, Arthur 
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Bohun had qualms of conscience for his precipitation: and the more 
especially did they press upon him immediately after the marriage was 
decided upon. For, after all, he really knew nothing, or as good as 
nothing, of Mr. Adair’s position : and the proud Bohun blood bubbled 
up a little, as a thought crossed him that it was just possible he might 
find too late that, in point of family, hers was not fit to have been mated 
with his. 

The human heart is very treacherous; given over to self-deceit, and 
to much sophistry. So long as a thing is coveted, when it seems next- 
door to unattainable, we see nothing but the desirability of gaining it, 
the advantages and happiness it must bring. But, let this great desire 
be attained, and lo! we veer round with a vengeance, and repent our 
haste. For instantly every reason and argument that could bear against 
it, true or false, rise up within us with mocking force, and we say, Oh 
that I had waited before doing this thing! It is that deceitful heart of 
ours that is in fault, nothing else ; placing upon all things its own false 
colouring. 

At first, as they sat together under cover of the rocks, or on the more 
open benches on the sands, or wandered to the walks inland and the 
pretty rural lanes, his conversation would turn on Mr. Adair. But Ellen 
seemed to know as little of her father as he did. 

“It is strange you don’t remember more of him, Ellen!” he suddenly 
said on one occasion when he was alone with her at Mrs. Cumberland’s. 

*¢ Strange !—do you think so?” returned Ellen, turning round from 
the bay window where she was standing. ‘‘I was sent to Europe at eight 
years old, and children of that age so soon forget. I seem to recollect 
a gentleman in some kind of white coat, who cried over me and kissed 
me and said Mamma was gone to live in heaven. His face was a 
pleasant one, and he had bright hair ; something the colour of yours.” 

She thought Arthur had alluded to personal remembrance. But he 
had not meant that. | 

“I remember another thing—that papa used to say I was just like 
my mother, and should grow up like her,” resumed Ellen. “ It seems 
ages ago. Perhaps when I see him I shall find that my memory has 
been giving me an ideal father ; that he is quite different from what I 
have pictured.” 

“You know none of your Scotch relatives, Ellen.” 

‘“None.” 

‘Or in what locality they live ?” 

No.” 

‘Why does not Mr. Adair come home ?” 

“I don’t know. He has been thinking of it for some years ; and 
that’s why he put me with Mrs. Cumberland instead of having me sent 
out to him. Iam sure he must respect Mrs. Cumberland very much,” 
added Ellen after a pause. ‘“‘ His letters prove it. And he often mentions 
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her late husband as his dear friend and chaplain. I’ll show you some of 
the letters if you like. Would you? I keep all papa’s letters.” 

Arthur Bohun’s face lighted up at the proposition. ‘ Yes,” he said 
with animation. ‘ Yes. As many as you please.” 

She crossed the room to unlock her desk, took out three or four 
letters indiscriminately from a bundle lying there, and brought them to 
him. He detained the pretty hands as well as the letters, and took 
some impassioned kisses from the blushing face, turned up unconsciously 
to his. Sweeter kisses than Arthur Bohun would ever impress upon 
any other face in after life. Ellen had almost learned not to shrink from 
them in her maiden modesty : he vowed to her that it was now his best 
right and privilege. 

But the letters told him nothing. They w were evidently a gentleman’s 
letters ; but of the writer's position or family they said not a word. 
Arthur returned them with a half sigh: it was of no use, he thought, to 
disturb himself any more about the matter. After all, his own father 
and Mr. Adair had been close friends in India, and that was a kind 
of guarantee that all must be night. This decided, he delivered him- 
self up to his ideal happiness : and the day of the wedding was finally 
fixed. 

This afternoon, when they were pacing the beach, unseeing the little 
clouds rising in the west, was the marriage eve. It 1s the last day they 
need thus walk together as mere formal acquaintances, not daring to 
touch each other’s hands in view of the public gaze, or to walk arm 
within arm: for at that little church whose spire is not a stone’s-throw 
off, they will to-morrow be made man and wife. A strange light of 
happiness sits on Arthur Bohun’s cheek, a stranger still is ever fluttering 
at his heart. The day and the hour are drawing very near to its realiza- 
tion : and not so much as a thought has crossed his mind that any un- 
toward fate could arise to mar it. 

Ah, but might not those dark clouds have read him a lesson? Just 
as the black trifling circlets out there might rise into an overwhelming 
storm, before which both man and beast must bow their heads, so might 
be rising, even then, some unseen threatening wave in the drama of his 
life. And it was so: though he suspected it not. Even now, as they 
walked, the clouds were growing bigger: just as was the unseen thunder- 
storm that would descend upon their lives and hearts. Suddenly, in 
turning to face the west, Arthur saw them. They were pretty big now, 

“ Look at those clouds, getting up! I hope the weather’s not going to 
change for us to-morrow, Ellen. What does that mean ?” he asked of a 
saan who was doing something to his small boat, now high and dry upon 
the beach. 

The sailor glanced indifferently to where the finger pointed. “It 
means a storm, master.” 

“Shall we get it here, do you think ?”” 
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. “Ah. Not till to-morrow, may be. I fancy we shall, though ”— 
turning up his nose and seeming to sniff around, as if the storm were 
pervading the air. . “I knowed there was going to be a change.” 

‘‘ How did you know it?” 

' “Us fishermen smells a storm afore it comes, master. My foot tells 
it me besides. I got him jammed once, and he have had the weather 
in him ever since.” . 

“And you think it’s going to be a change altogether?” 

** Ay that it be, master.” 

They walked on. ‘That will be two untoward events for us,” re- 
marked Captain Bohun; but he spoke with a jesting smile, as if no 
untoward events could mar their security of happiness. ‘ We want a 
third to complete it, don’t we, Ellen ?” 

. “What are the. two ?” 

‘‘This threatened bad weather for to-morrow’s one; Dick’s non- 
coming is the other. I am vexed at that.” 

For, on this same morning, Mrs. Cumberland had received a letter 
from her son. Amidst other items of news, Dr. Rane mentioned that 
Richard North was absent: it was supposed in Belgium, but nobody 
knew for certain. This explained Richard’s silence to Captain Bohun, 
and put out the hope that Richard would be at the wedding. Dr. Rane 
also said another thing—which was anything but pleasant news : that 
beyond all doubt fever was breaking out at Dallory, though it was not 
yet publicly known. The doctor added that he feared it would prove 
to be of a malignant type, and he felt glad his mother was away. 
Bessy was well, and sent her love. 

* ‘Will you rest a little before going in?” 

They were passing the favourite old seat under the rocks, as Captain 
Bohun asked it. Ellen acquiesced, and they sat down. ‘The black 
clouds came higher and higher: but, absorbed in their own plans, im 
their own happiness, had the heavens become altogether over-shadowed 
it would have been to them as nothing. In a low voice they conversed 
together of the future; beginning with the morrow, ending they knew 
not where. Their visions were of the sweetest rose-colour ; they fully: 
believed that bliss so great as their own had never been realized on 
earth. His arm was round Ellen as they sat, her hand lay in his, she 
could feel his warm breath on her cheek, her shoulder seemed to be 
resting against his heart. To all intents and purposes they seemed as 
entirely alone in this sheltered nook as they could have been in the 
wilds of the desert. The beach was shingly; footsteps could not 
approach without being heard : had anybody passed, they would have 
been seen sitting with as decorous a space between them as though 
they had quarrelled: but the shore seemed deserted this afternoon. 

The arrangement for the marriage was as follows. At half-past eleven 
o'clock, Arthur, Ellen, and Mrs, Cumberland would enter the little church 
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by a private door, and the ceremony would take place. Richard North 
was to have been deputed to give her away, but that was over now. 
Arthur had the licence ; he had made a friend of the clergyman, and all 
would be done quietly. He and Ellen were to go away for a few days, 
she would then return to her home with Mrs. Cumberland, and. be to the 
world still as Miss Adair. After that, Arthur would take his own time 
and be guided by circumstances for declaring the marriage: but he 
meant, if possible, to at.once introduce Ellen to his aunt, Miss Bohun. 
And Ellen Adair? Nota scruple rested on her mind, not a doubt or 
hesitation on her heart: her father had given his cordial approbation— 
as expressed in the letter to Mrs. Cumberland—and she was full of the 
sweetest peace. 
_ “Did you feel that, Ellen?” 

It was a faint, quivering breeze that seemed to pass over them with 
sharp quickness and to be dying away ina moan. Some white sails 
out at sea flapped a little, and the boats turned homewards. 

‘We had better be going, too, my love; or we may have it upon us.” 

She rose as he spoke, and they walked homewards. The sky was 
getting darker; the shades of evening were beginning to gather. Mrs. 
Cumberland had been lying down and was dressing, the maid said— 
if Captain Bohun would wait. Ellen took off her bonnet and mantle. 

‘While we are alone, let me see that I have not made a mistake in 
the size, Ellen.” 

Taking from his pocket a bit of tissue paper, he unfolded it and 
disclosed a wedding-ring. Ellen turned the colour of fifteen peonies 
as he tried it on. 

‘“‘I—thought,” she timidly began amidst her blushes, “that you 
meant this to be my wedding-ring”—indicating the plain gold one 
she habitually wore on her right hand. 

“No. Rane bought that one. This will be mine.” 

It was an exact fit. Captain Bohun had not allowed for the proba- 
bility of those fragile fingers getting larger with years. As he held it 
on for a minute, their eyes met. Ellen suddenly recalled that long- 
past day in Dallory church, when she had taken Maria Wame’s ring 
to serve for Bessy North: she recalled the scene in the carriage after- | 
wards, when Arthur Bohun put the other one on, and his sweet words. 
This was the third. 

“Tf this should ever get too small for me?” she murmured as he took 
it off the finger. 

“Oh, but that—if ever—won’t be for ages and ages.” 

Not for ages, and ages! If they, in their innocent unconsciousness, 
could but have seen the cruel Fate that’ was already coiling its meshes 
around them ! 

The storm did not come that night. But, whether, in aggravation 
for the delay, it chose to expend itself with double violence, certain it 
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was that such a one had seldom been seen at Eastsea as raged in the 
morning. The sky was lurid, angry, and black ; the sea tossed itself; 
the wind howled ; the rain came dashing down at intervals as if from 
so many buckets : all nature seemed at warfare. : 

In much distress lay Mrs. Cumberland. Exceedingly subject of late 
to outer influences, whether it might be this unusual storm that made - 
her ill, she knew not, but she felt unable to rise from her bed. The 
hour for the marriage was drawing on. It had been fixed for a late 
one : half-past eleven. ‘The clergyman had a funeral at half-past ten ; 
and Mrs. Cumberland had said she could not be up and ready before 
that. At a little after eleven Arthur Bohun came up in the fly that was 
to convey them to church. Mrs. Cumberland sent to ask him to go 
up stairs to her; and he found her in tears. A curious sight, she was 
so self-contained a woman. 

‘“‘T cannot help it, Captain Bohun: indeed I cannot. Had not the 
marriage better be put otf fora day? I may be better to-morrow.” 

“Certainly not,” he answered. “Why should it? I am very sorry 
for Ellen’s sake ; she would have felt more comfortable at your being in 
church. But your presence is not essential to the ceremony, Mrs. 
Cumberland.” 

‘¢ Her father and mother were my dear friends. It seems as though 
I should fail in my duty if I were to allow her to go to church without 
me.” 

Arthur Bohun laughed. He would not hear a word—was it likely 
that he would? In less than an hour’s time all responsibility in regard 
to Ellen would be transferred to him, he answered, for he should be 
her husband.” 

“The marriage will stand good, believe me, dear Mrs. Cumberland, 
though you do not witness it,” were his last words as he went down 
stairs. 

Ellen was ready. She wore an ordinary silk dress of light, quiet 
colour and a plain white bonnet: just as she might have walked 
out in at Eastsea. There was nothing, save her pale face and quiver- 
ing lips, to denote that she was a bride. To have to go to church 
alone was very unpalatable, and she could with difficulty suppress her 
tears. 

““ My dearest love, I am more grieved at it for your sake than you 
can be,” he whispered. “Take a little courage, Ellen ; it will soon be 
over. Once you are my wife, I will strive to shelter you from all 
vexation.” 

But this illness of Mrs. Cumberland’s made a hitch in the programme. 
For Arthur Bohun to go out with Mrs. Cumberland and Ellen in a fly, 
was nothing ; he sometimes accompanied them in their drives: but to 
go out alone with Ellen, and in that storm, would have excited the 
curiosity of Ann and the other servants. Arthur Bohun rapidly decided 
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to walk to church, braving the rain: Ellen must follow in the fly. 
There was no time to be lost. It was twenty minutes past eleven. 

“Shall I put you in the carriage first, Ellen?” he stayed to ask. 

“No. I think you had better not.” 

“My darling, you wd/ come ?” 

Did a doubt cross him, that he should say this? But she answered 
that she would: he saw she spoke sincerely. He wrung her hand 
and went out to the door. 

Had the fly multiplied itself into two flies?—and were they squab- 
bling for precedence? Certainly two were there: and the one wet 
driver was abusing the other wet driver for holding his place close 
before the door, and not allowing him to draw up to it. 

“Arthur! Good Heavens, how fortunate I am! Arthur Bohun ! 
don’t you see me?” 

Every drop of blood in Arthur Bohun’s veins seemed to stand still 
and turn to ice, as he recognized his mother’s voice and his mother’s 
face. Madam, driven hastily from the railway station, had come to 
bear him off in the body. That his wedding was over for that day, 
instinct told him : she would have gone and forbidden the banns. He 
stepped to her fly door. 

In after-life, he never could recall clearly these next few minutes. 
Madam spoke of the telegram; she said—giving to matters her own 
colouring—that James Bohun was in extremity; that he only waited to 
see Arthur to die; that he was crying out for him: not a moment was 
to be lost. She had hastened to London on receipt of the telegram, 
and had now come down straight to fetch him. 

“Step in, Arthur. We must catch the quarter-to-twelve train.” 

‘“‘ I—I cannot go,” he answered. 

“Not go!” screamed Madam. “But I command you to go. 
Would you disobey the last sacred wishes of a dying man?” 

Well, no; he felt that he could not do that. “A quarter to 
twelve?” he said rather dreamily. ‘‘ You must wait, Madam, while I 
speak to Mrs. Cumberland. There’s plenty of time.” 

He went indoors with his tale, and up to Mrs. Cumberland, like one 
in adream. He was forced to go, he bewailed, but not for more than 
a day, when he should be back to complete the marriage. What could 
she answer? In her bewilderment she scarcely understood what had 
happened or what had not. Leaping down stairs again, he closed the 
door of the sitting-room upon himself and Ellen, and clasped her to his 
heart. 

“My darling! But for this, you would have been on your way to 
become my wife. Come what may, Ellen, I shall be down again 
within a few hours. God bless you, my love! Take care of these.” 

They were the ring and licence: he handed them to her lest he 
might lose them. Before Ellen could recover herself, while yet her 
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face was glowing with his farewell kisses, he was being rattled away in 
the fly with Madam to the station. 

Crafty Madam! Waiting there in the fly at the doorand making her 
observations, she had read what the signs meant almost as surely as 
though it had been told to her. The other fly waiting, and Ellen 
dressed ; going out in it on that day of storm; Arthur out of mourn- 
ing, and his nice attire covered over with a light over-coat—she guessed 
the truth (aided by the mysterious hint in the letter she had rifled) and 
believed full surely that it was nothing less than MARRIAGE she had 
interrupted. Not a word said she on the road to the station. The 
getting him away was a great victory gained: it would not do to risk 
the marring of it. But when they were in the train, and the whistle had 
sounded, and they were fairly off, then Madam spoke. They had the 
compartment to themselves. 

‘‘ Arthur, you cannot deceive me ; any attempt at it would be useless. 
You were about to marry Ellen Adair.” 

She spoke quietly, almost affectionately ; when the bosom is beating 
with a horrible dread, calmness ‘of manner obtains, more than passion. 
For a single moment there wavered in Arthur Bohun’s mind a doubt of 
whether it should be avowal or evasion, but not for longer. As it 
had come to this, why he must take his standing. He raised his head 
proudly. 

‘Right, mother. I am going to wed Ellen Adair.” 

Madam’s pulses began to beat nineteen to the dozen. Her head 
grew hot, her hands grew cold. 

“You were, you mean, Arthur.” 

“Yes. Put it as you like. What was interrupted to-day, will be 
concluded to-morrow. As soon as I have seen James, I shall return to 
Eastsea.” 

“Arthur! Arthur Bohun! It must never be concluded. Never.” 

“Pardon me, mother. I am my own master.” 

‘“A Bohun may not wed shame and disgrace.” 

‘Shame and disgrace cannot attach to Aer. Madam, I must beg 
you to remember that in a few hours that young lady will be my wife- 
Do not try my temper too sorely.” 

‘No, not to her but to her father,” panted Madam—and Arthur felt 
frightened, he knew not why, at her strong emotion. ‘“ Would you wed 
the daughter of a—a—” 

Madam paused. Arthurlooked at her; his compressed lips trembled 
just a little. 

‘‘Ofa what, mother? Pray go on.” 

“Of everything that is bad. A forger. A convict.” 

There was a dead pause. Nothing to be heard but the whirling 
train. ‘“A——-what?” gasped Captain Bohun, when he could get his 
breath. 
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“A Convict,” burst forth Madam in a scream; for her agitation 
was becoming irrepressible. ‘“ Why do you make me repeat painful 
things ?” 

“Mother! Of whom do you speak ?” 

“Of her father: William Adair.” 

He fell back in the carriage like one who is shot. As one from 
whom life and all that can make it sweet, had suddenly gone out for 
ever. 


(Zo be continued.) 


THE SORROWFUL TREE.* 


’T1s said that in an island, when the dew hath kissed each flower, 
And leaves, all trembling at the touch, have owned its magic power, 
And while the snowy petals have closed up with the light, 

There grows among them one strange plant—a messenger of night. 


Deep in the lone, still watches, when stars ¢heir vigils keep, 

As though with eyes of love to guard the flow’rets while they sleep, 
When the deep’ning shades of twilight are lost amid the gloom, 
Then bud and blossom ope to life and yield a sweet perfume. 


From out their golden chalices an incense seems to rise, 
And noiselessly upon the air it reaches Paradise. 

Oh! lone and silent watcher, thou dost a message bring 

To human hearts that like to thee are called the sorrowing— 


That not alone in sunshine should our light be shining bnght, 

But kept all burning through the gloom and deep’ning shades of night ; 
And though the star of hope be o’ershadowed by a cloud, 

God shall in His own time lift the head that long hath bowed. 


* In the Island of Goa, near Bombay, there is a singular vegetable called ‘‘ The 
Sorrowing Tree,” because it only flourishes in the night. At sunset no flowers are to 
be seen, and yet half an hour after it is quite full of them. They yield a sweet smell, 
but the sun no sooner begins to shine upon them, than some of them fall off, and 
others close up; and thus the plant continues, flowering in the night during the 
whole year. 
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ON PEARLS. 


EARLS are pre-eminently poet’s gems. From the time of Job to 
Tennyson’s last poem, where he describes the spiritual city and 
<‘ all her spires and gateways in a glory like one pearl,” these fair pro- 
ducts of the deep have been used as emblem, metaphor, or simile. 
Amongst the Greeks, the pearl was especially dedicated to Aphrodite 
not only on account of its beauty, but because, like that Goddess, it was 
the offspring of the sea. Pliny mentions pearls as amongst all precious 
things the most valuable. 

Most of the ancient writers give some account of these lovely gems. 
Theophrastus, Androsthenes, Chares of Mitylene and Isidorus the 
Characene, all describe pearls as being taken from a fish “very like an 
oyster.” ‘It is very expensive,” says Androsthenes, ‘and is sold in 
Persia and the inland countries for its weight in gold.” 

The ancient belief respecting the formation of pearls gave rise to the 
well known and beautiful fable of the discontented dewdrop. ‘‘ When 
the genial season of the year exercises its influence on the animal,” 
says Pliny, “it opens its shell, and so receives a kind of dew by means 
of which it becomes impregnated ; and at length it gives birth, after 
many struggles, to the burden of its shell in the shape of pears: which 
vary according to the quality of the dew.” 

Pliny also relates a curious story of the pearl oyster being guarded by 
the dog-fish ; asserting, on the authority of Procopius, that these crea- 
tures are such devoted: admirers of the pearl producing fish, that they 
spend their time in gazing upon them, except when forced by hunger to 
seek their prey. He says that a fisherman once watched his oppor- 
tunity when the guardian. dog-fish was absent in quest of food, and 
seized the coveted shell. The dog-fish, however, perceived the rape of 
his favourite from afar, and hurrying. after the rash fisherman, caught 
him before he. could reach the shore.. The man threw the pearl 
fish on the beach, but was himself, torn to pieces by the marine watch- 
dog. 

‘The Romans appear to have been extravagantly fond of pearls. It 
_ was the fashion amongst the ladies to wear pear-shaped pearl drops, 
| called uniones, as earrings. Afterwards the crotalia came into fashion ; 
these were formed of two, three, or sometimes four large pearls 1 in arow, 
so hung as to rattle with every movement of the head. This fashion 
caused Seneca to exclaim in indignation: ‘One pearl in each ear is no 
longer sufficient to adorn a woman; they must have three, the weight 
of which ought to be insupportable to them. Women in their madness 
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deem that their husbands would not be sufficiently tormented, if they 
did not wear in each ear the value of their fortunes.” | 

It was not only as earrings that pearls were worn by the Roman ladies, 
but as necklaces ; rows of pearls also were worn twisted in the hair, and 
their garments, even their shoes and the laces of their sandals were 
decorated with the seed pearls. There was a common saying in Rome 
that “a pearl worn by a woman in public, was as good as a lictor 
walking before her.” 

The ladies were not singular, however, in their love for these orna- 
ments. Caligula was not only extravagant in his use of them on his own 
person, but presented his horse Incitatus with a pearl collar. Amongst 
the rare articles exhibited at Pompey’s triumph, thirty-three crowns of 
pearls are enumerated, also a portrait of the conqueror composed of 
seed pearls. Suetonius relates a report that Julius Cesar invaded 
Britain in the hope of finding pearls, and adds that he was so good a 
judge of these gems, that he would compare them together and deter- 
mine their weight by poising them in his hand. 

It is certain that pearls were found in Britain in ancient times. The 
Venerable Bede, quoting from Solinus, states that excellent pearls 
were found in the British seas, and that they were of all colours, but 
principally white. Tacitus speaks of British pearls as being of a cloudy 
and livid hue; he considers this is owing to their not being taken from 
the living fish, but from those that are cast up by the sea. It is certain 
that if the pearl remain too long within the dead fish, it loses its 
briliancy and becomes yellow. Camden mentions pearls found on the 
shores both of Cumberland and Caernarvon; and Origen, in his 
commentary on St. Matthew, describes the British pearl, which he 
says was second only to the Indian. He also alludes to the yellow 
tinge of the British pearls as owing no doubt to the cause before 
mentioned. 

That Julius Ceesar—though he could scarcely have found pearls 
sufficient to recompense him for his toils—was not altogether unsuc- 
cessful is evident, as on his return to Rome, he dedicated a breast- 
plate covered with British pearls to Venus Genitrix. 

The story of Cleopatra’s bet with Antony, and her extravagance in 
swallowing a pearl worth, it is said, £80,729, dissolved in vinegar, is 
too well known to need repetition. It is not so well known, however, 
that Cleopatra added to her other arts great skill in chemistry, according 
to the lights of those days. The fellow pearl, saved by the intervention 
of Planen, was cut in half, and did duty as pendants i in the ears of the 
Venus of the Pantheon at Rome. 

Stronger acid than common table vinegar must have been employed 
to dissolve the pearl, which, though consisting merely of carbonate of 
lime and gelatinous matter, is so hard, and the enamel, like that on the 
teeth of animals, is so perfect, as to render it insoluble in weak acid. 
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The acid used may afterwards have been diluted with water or wine to 
render it drinkable; or the pearl may have been crushed. 

Unlike precious stones, the pearl is not indestructible by time. 
When the tomb of the daughters of Stilicho was opened, after the lapse 
of 1,118 years, all the ornaments with which they had been buried were 
perfect excepting the pearls. These had turned so soft, that they 
crumbled at thetouch. Pearls are also subject to discolouration as well 
as to decay. The best mode of keeping them is not in cotton wool 
like other jewels, but in dry magnesia. There was a curious method of 
restoring discoloured pearls to their pristine lustre formerly adopted. 
Pigeons were made to swallow them ; after remaining twenty-four hours 
in the crop of the bird, they regained their brilliancy and purity of hue; 
but this was at the cost of size and weight; so that care had to be taken 
not to allow the pigeon to retain them too long. 

The cause of the irridescence of this beautiful gem is the multitude of 
minute grooves with which the surface is covered ; these can only be 
discerned by the aid of a microscope. The surface of the grooves, from 
their various inclinations, reflect the incident white light at different 
angles, so that the correspondence of the luminous undulations is 
interrupted. The rays being thus checked or interfered with in their 
course, are broken, and present the hues of the prism. 

Superstitions were attached to pearls as well as to other gems in 
ancient times. Interpretations were drawn from them by the oneiro- 
critics, or interpreters of dreams; and there is a Latin saying: “ Mar- 
garite significant lachrymarum fiumen.” In Lessing’s “ Emilia Galotti,” 
allusion is made to this old belief. Emelia dreams—if I recollect the 
passage rightly—that she is decked with jewels, but that one by one the 
precious stones turn to pearls, and “‘ perlen bedeuten Thranen”—“ pearls 
denote tears,” she adds, after relating her dream. Not less strange was 
the belief in their medicinal properties. Amongst the medicaments 
administered to Charles VI. of France, in the endeavour to restore him 
to reason, was a decoction of pearls in distilled water. Pills composed 
of powder of pearls, white amber, and coral, were given in cases of 
consumption ; and the following prescription is gravely set forth in an 
old medical book as sovereign against “faintness, hot agues, heavy 
fantasies and imaginations ” :—“ One ounce of prepared pearls to twelve 
of fine sugar, boiled with rose water, violet water, cinnamon water, or 
howsoever one would have them;” this mixture was made into little 
tablets or cakes called “ Manus Christi.” The Chinese still employ 
pounded pearls as drugs, and for this purpose buy up those too small 
for ornamental use. 

The principal pearl-producing fish are the meleagrina, a species of 
avicula, or oyster margaritifer, the myrtilus, and the unio. Cuvier 
defines the pearl as an extravasation of the matter producing the 
beautiful nacre, or mother of pearl. Buffon is of opinion that the pearl 
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is a disease of the fish, though he allows that the cause of the production 
is not completely ascertained. He thinks it is some malady causing a 
superabundance of the pearly matter, that instead of ‘being applied to 
the formation of the inner lining of the shell, falls in drops that harden 
into beads more or less regularly formed. 

Taprobane was always celebrated for its pearls; and at the present 
day one of the principal pearl fisheries is off the coast of Ceylon; 
others are carried on in the Persian Gulf, Dahalac and Suakem on the 
Red Sea, though these latter are now nearly exhausted—the coast of 
Coromandel, the Sooloo islands, the coast of Algiers, and a few other 
places on the African shores; and in the western hemisphere, from 
Cape Paria to Cape la Vela; the islands Margarita—so called from its 
wealth in pearls,—Cubagna, Coche, Puntu Arago, the mouth of Rio la 
Hacha, and the Gulf of Panama. The mode of fishing in all these 
places is so similar, that it is sufficient to describe one, in order to 
include all. 

Before the commencement of the fishery in Condatchy Bay, a sample 
of the fish is obtained in order to form a judgment as to the probable 
success of the enterprise. To secure against the exhaustion of the 
oyster beds, they are divided into several portions; these are fished 
successively so as to allow the fish time to grow. It is said that they 
attain the desirable size in seven years ; that if they are left longer, the 
pearls become so large as to incommode the animal, which consequently 
ejects them from the shell. The fishers meet in the month of February, 
and disperse at the beginning of April. At a given signal—the firing of 
a cannon at Arippo—the boats set forth. They arrive at the oyster 
beds at the break of day, and continue at the fishing till noon, when 
they are summoned back to shore by a second signal from the cannon. 
Here they are hastily emptied of their spoil, as they have to depart 
again in the evening. There are twenty men to each boat, and a 
master called the Tindal. Ten of these are employed in rowing and 
assisting the divers; the other ten dive, five at a time, diving and 
resting alternately. 

Before the divers plunge, a stone is attached to one foot, to assist the 
rapidity of the descent; they have with them a net in the form of a bag, 
with a circular opening, and with the right hand they holda rope. They 
then stop the nostrils and ears, and thus prepared, they plunge down to 
the deep rocks where the oysters lie, where they hastily fill their bags, 
giving warning when they desire to be drawn up by pulling the rope 
they hold. The average length of time that a diver can remain under 
water is two minutes ; but there have been instances of some who have 
remained under water four or five minutes; and a Kaffre diver is 
reported to have borne submersion for six minutes. If the divers are 
tempted to overtax their powers of endurance, bleeding at the mouth, 
nose, and ears is the result. Accustomed as they are to this exercise 
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from their earliest childhood, they, getetally speaking, perform their 
office with impunity, and after a short interval are ready to plunge 
again into the sea. 

Without one imaginary heii —e the divers could not be 
persuaded to tempt the horrors of the deep. Two shark charmers are 
always attached to the fishing expedition. One of these impostors is 
placed at the head of the pilot’s boat whence he utters his charm 
as each diver plunges. ‘The other remains on shore, shut up in a room 
until the boats return. He has before him a large brazen bowl filled 
with water, in which are two silver fishes. He pretends that if a shark 
should approach the divers these fishes become agitated ; and if an 
accident is about to happen, one of the fish will bite the other. When 
the charmer perceives these signs, he immediately mutters an incanta- 
tion, supposed to be efficacious in preventing the monster from inflicting 
harm. Firm as the belief in these shark charmers may be in theory, 
however, a sudden pull of the rope in token of alarm, and active arms 
above to hawl up the imperilled diver, is more relied upon in practice. 
Few accidents happen ; and a whole season frequently passes without 
a single misadventure. 

It has been the fashion to exaggerate the danger of this calling ; 
moralists have even called upon the fair sex to repudiate the use of 
pearls on account of the diver’s perils and sufferings ; but it does not 
really appear as if the risk were greater than that of many other callings. 
As well call upon us to eschew the use of coals on account of the 
terrible tragedies caused by fire damp ; or to cease to employ machinery, 
because now and then some unfortunate artisan is multilated in its 
merciless grasp. But to return to the pearl fishery. 

When the oysters are brought on shore, they are thrown into dry 
tanks about two feet deep, or on heaps on the ground, and are left till 
they are dead, when the shells open, and search can‘ easily be made for 
the precious gems. Sometimes the fish is boiled to a pulp, as the loose 
pearls are frequently found within the lobes. The pearls adhering to 
the shell are next separated, and these are either made use of for setting, 
or are rounded into beads with pearl powder. The pearls are finally 
passed through copper sieves pierced with holes of different sizes and 
fitting one into another. These determine the size of the pearl: the 
first are called mz//, the second, dadivoe, and the third size, /ool or seed 
pearls. The malformed pearls are termed by the jewellers baroque. After 
the search for pearls is finished, the largest and finest shells are sold for 
the mother of pearl. 

The largest produce of the Ceylon fishery was in 1798, when it 
_ realized £140, ooo. Since that time it has decreased. In 1844 it only 
brought in £105, and it was thought desirable to discontinue the fishery 
for some years. 

The great era of the South American pearl fishery was immediately 
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after the: Spanish conquest of Mexico and Peru. The quantities of 
pearls with which they found the natives of these countries adorned, 
excited the cupidity of the Spaniards, and they for a time pursued the 
fishing so eagerly as soon to exhaust the banks. At one time in the 
16th century, the value of the pearls sent to Europe amounted to 
£200,000 per annum. Ships were fitted out in Spain, and patent 
rights granted for fishing in Cubagna and elsewhere. But these expe- 
ditions were not always attended with success. The only pearls sup- 
plied from the Western Hemisphere now, are procured in the gulf of 
Panama, and the mouth of the Rio de la Hacha. 

At one time the fishery of fresh water mussels at Perth was tolerably 
productive. From the year 1760 to 1764, £10,000 worth of pearls were 
sent to London, and sold from ten to sixteen shillings per ounce. Of 
late years the Scotch pearl fishery has again revived. A jeweller of 
Edinburgh perceived the capabilities of the rose-tinted Scotch pearl as 
an article of ornament, and they are now as much pnzed as the Orient. 
‘The sum paid to pearl finders in 1864 is estimated at £ 10,000. 

One of the most remarkable pearls on record was purchased by 
the celebrated French traveller Tavernier, at Catifa, in Arabia. It is 
pear shaped, regular, and without blemish ; between two and three 
inches in length. It was valued at the enormous sum of £100,000. 
The next in value is the celebrated pearl called the ‘ Pelegrina,” 
belonging to the Spanish crown. It is about the size of a pigeon’s egg, 
and was brought from Panama in 1560, by a cavalier named Don Diego 
de Ternes, who presented it to Philip II. Its value has been variously 
estimated from £40,000 to £100,000; but a gem when unique is 
priceless. It was exhibited at Seville as a curiosity. A negro boy was one 
day paddling about the coast, doing a little fishing on his own account, 
when he brought up a small oyster ; he was about to toss it into the sea 
again as worthless, but on second thoughts he determined to open it; 
he did so, and there within was the “ Pelegrina.” His good fortune 
procured him his freedom. 

One of the large pearls in the English crown is said to have been 
found in the river Conway, and presented to Katherine, queen of 
Charles II. Round pearls are more rarely found of a large size than 
those that are pear-shaped ; the most perfect round pearl hitherto dis- 
covered measures an inch across, and is valued at £4 50,000. 

The present value of pearls is much deteriorated on account of the 
numerous skilful imitations. The Venetians were early skilled in the 
manufacture of mock pearls; but with these we have here no concern. 
The Chinese are accustomed to produce mock pearls by inserting small 
beads or other substances into the shell of the fish ; these, after a time, 
become coated with nacre, and are exceedingly difficult to distinguish 
from the real gem. The celebrated naturalist Linnzeus discovered a 
method of producing pearls, from which he expected great things.. His 
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proposal was submitted to the King and Council ; but, in 1761, he dis- 
posed of his secret to a merchant of Gottenberg. “ Linnzus once 
showed me, amongst his collection of shells, a small box containing 
pearls,” his biographer relates, “‘and said: ‘These pearls I made by my 
art, and though so large they are only five years old.’” On some account 
or other this discovery disappointed expectation, and the plan was never 
pursued. | 

Pearls as articles of adornment were no less valued in the middle ages 
than amongst the Romans. The period when pearls were most in 
favour, was from the reign of Francis I. of France until the time of the 
Empress Maria Theresa of Austria, when brilliants came into fashion. 
The nobles and wealthy classes in the former reign were so loaded with 
pearls and precious stones, that a contemporary exclaims, ‘‘ These people 
carry their fields and mills upon their backs !” 

In these days of per-centages we no longer carry our fields and mills 
upon our backs, having found better investment for our wealth. But 
though we make a less profuse display of jewellery, the pearl holds a 
high place as a favourite among gems ; and in symbolical language, the 
Margarita, or pearl, is still the emblem of purity. 


TRE ARGOSY. 
July 1, 3870. 4 I 


A TALE OF SIN. 


F I don’t relate it quite as usual, and if it’s different from what I 

generally write, it is because I know less about it than others do. 

The story is Duffham’s ; not mine. And there are diaries in it, and all 

kinds of foreign things. That is, foreign to me. Duffham holds all the 
papers, and has lent them to me to use. It came about in this way. 

‘‘ While you are picking up the sea breezes, Johnny,” he said, when I 
called to tell him where I was going, “‘ you can be getting on with 
another paper or two for us, I hope; for we like your stories.” 

‘‘But I am going away for a rest, Mr. Duffham; not to work. I 
don’t want to be ransacking memory for matenals during my holiday, 
and then weaving them into what you call a story. Much rest that 
would be!” 

“T'll give you the materials for one,” he said ; “plenty of them: it 
won't take much weaving ; you'll have it all before your eyes. It will 
be nothing but play-work to you; just a bit of copying.” 

‘¢ But I don’t care to put fiction on paper and send it forth as though 
it were true. What I tell of has mostly happened, you know.” 

Duffham laughed a little. “If everything told in print were as true 
as this, Johnny Ludlow, the world would -have witnessed some strange 
events. Not that you'll find anything strange in this tale: it is quite 
matter-of-fact. There’s no romance about it; nothing but stern reality.” 

‘Well, let’s see the papers.” 

Duffham went out of the surgery, and came back carrying some 
papers tied up with pink tape, and his spectacles on. 

“You'll find a kind of narrative begun, Johnny,” he said, untying the 
tape, “for I tried my own hand at it. But I found I could not get on 
well. Writing manuscripts is not so much in my line as doctoring 
patients.” 

“Why, here’s Lady ’s name in it!” I exclaimed, glancing over 
the papers. ‘Is it about her ?” 

“You'll see who it’s about and who it’s not about, Johnny,” he 
answered, rolling them up again. “I should like you to retain the 
title.” 

‘‘ What is the title ?” 

Duffham undid the first sheet, and held it in silence for me to read. 
“A Tale of Sin.” It took me aback. Sundry considerations naturally 
struck me. 

“‘T say, Mr. Duffham, if it’s about sin, and the people are still living, 
how will they like to see it talked of in print ?” 
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“You leave all responsibility to me,” he said; “I'll take it on my 
own shoulders. All you have to do isto alter the names, Johnny. That 
is a matter of course.” 

And so I took the papers. But the tale is Duffham’s; not mine. 


I. 


To begin with and make it explainable, we have to go to ever so many 
years back: but it won’t be for long. 

Duffham’s predecessor as general practitioner in the village was a 

Mr. Layne. Some of the poor would spell it without the ‘‘y,” ‘‘ Lane,” 
but the other was the proper way. This Mr. Layne was of rather good 
family ; his wife was a small working farmer’s daughter. Mr. Layne 
lived in a pretty red-brick house in the village; it stood about a yard 
back from the path, and had woodbines and jessamine creeping up its 
walls ; the door was in the middle, a window on each side ; and there 
was a side door round the little garden path, that opened into the sur- 
gery. The house was his own. 
' J don’t know that I have ever mentioned the name of our village : 
Church Dykely. It was not very close to Dyke Manor; we hada 
goodish walk to get to it. About a mile from it at the other end, along 
the straight highway, were the gates and lodge of a fine place called 
Chavasse Grange, belonging to Sir Peter Chavasse. He was an old 
man; also an old bachelor up to near the end of his life. And then, 
when it seemed to be getting time for him to prepare for the grave, he 
suddenly got married. The young lady was a Miss Gertrude Cust : as 
might have been read in the newspapers of the day, announcing the 
wedding. 

But, when Sir Peter brought her home, the wonder to the neighbour- 
hood was, what could have induced the young lady to have him ; for 
she turned out to be a mere child in years, and very beautiful. It was 
whispered that her family, high, poor, and haughty, had wished her to 
make a different match ; to a broken-down old nobleman, ten times 
richer than Sir Peter. Sir Peter had four or five thousand a year, and 
his baronetcy was not of ancient creation. The new lady was found to 
be very pleasant: she went into the village often, and made acquaintance 
with everybody. 

It was just about eight months after the marriage that Sir Peter died. 
The death was sudden. Mr. Layne was sent for in haste to the Grange, 
and found he was too late. Too late for Sir Peter: but Lady Chavasse, 
overcome with grief and terror, was in great need of his services. 

There was a baby expected at the Grange. Not yet: in three or four 
months to come. And until this child should be bor the baronetcy 
had to lie in abeyance. If it proved to be a boy he would take his 
father’s title and fortune : if a girl, both title and fortune would lapse to 
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some distant cousin, who was in the navy, and was called Parker 
Chavasse. 

And now we must give a line or two from one of the diaries I spoke 
of. It is Layne’s: and appears to have been partly kept as a professional 
note-book, partly as a private journal. At this time Mr. Layne was a 
middle-aged man with three ene girls: he had married later than 
some men do. 


[rom an old Note-book of Mr. Layne’s.| 


May :8th.— Have had a fatiguing day. Upon getting home from 
my visit to Lady Chavasse, there were five different messages waiting 
for me. It never rains but it pours. Ten o’clock p.m.: and I am 
dead tired: but I must write my notes before going to bed. 

I wish I could get some strength and spirit into Lady Chavasse. 
This listlessness is sadly against her. Over and over again it has been 
on the tip of my tongue to say it may go hard with her unless she uses 
more exertion: but I don’t like to frighten her. Nearly four months 
now since Sir Peter died, and she has never been out but to church— 
and to that she goes in the pony-carriage. ‘‘ My lady, you ought to 
walk ; my lady, you must walk,” say I. And it is just as though 1 
spoke to the post at the lodge gates. 

I was much surprised by what she told me to-day—that there was no 
settlement made on her at her marriage. ‘‘ Do you think my baby will 
be a boy, Mr. Layne?” she asked—as if it were possible for me to 
tell! “ If it is not,” she went on, ‘I shall have to turn out of my home 
here, and I have not another to go to in the wide world.” And then 
it was, seeing my surprise, that she said there had been no settle- 
ment. “It was not my husband’s intentional fault,” she continued, 
“and I will never have him blamed, come what will. Things were 
unpleasant at my home, and we hurried on the marriage, he and I, so 
that he might take me out of it, and there was no time to get a settle- 
ment drawn up, even had we, either of us, thought of it: which we 
did not.” Listening to this, the notion struck me that it must have 
been something like a runaway marriage: but I said nothing: only 
bade her take heart, and hope fora boy. ‘I cannot imagine any lot 
in life now so delightful as this would be—that I and my baby-boy 
should live on in this nice place together, and I be training him always 
for good,” she continued—and a faint pink came into her delicate 
cheek as she said it, a yearning look into the hazel eyes. ‘‘ You'd help 
‘me to keep him in health, and make him strong, would you not, Mr. 
Layne?” I answered that I would do my best. Poor thing! she was 
only eighteen yesterday, she told me. I hope she'll be able to keep 
the place ; I hope it won't go over her head to rough Parker Chavasse. 
And a rough-mannered man he is: I saw him once. 

Coming home I met Thompson. The lawyer stopped,ever ready for 
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a chat. I spoke about this expected child and the changes its arrival 
might make. ‘It’s true that Lady Chavasse would have to turn out,” 
said he. ‘ Every individual shilling is entailed. Books, plate, car- 
riages—it all goes with the title. I’m not sure but Sir Peter’s cast-off 
clothes have to be thrown in too. No settlement on her you say, 
Layne? My good fellow, old Peter had nothing to settle. He had 
spent his income regularly, and there lay nothing beyond it. I’ve 
heard that that was one of the reasons why the Custs objected to the 
match.” Well, it seemed a curious position: I thought so as Thompson 
went off: but I don’t understand law, and can take his word for it. 
And now to bed. If. 

What's that? A carriage drawing up to the house, and the night 
bell! I am wanted somewhere as sure as a gun, and my night’s rest 
is stopped, I suppose. Who’d be a doctor? Listen! There’s my 
wife opening the street door. What does she call out tome? Lady 
Chavasse not well? <A carriage waiting to take me to the Grange. 
Thank heaven at least that I have not to walk there. 

May 22nd.—Four days, and nothing noted down. But I have been 
very busy, what with Lady Chavasse and other patients. The doubt is 
over, and over well. The little boy is a boy, and a nice little fellow 
too; healthy, and likely to live. He was born on the 2oth. Lady 
Chavasse, in her gladness, says she shall get well all one way. I think 
she will: the mind strangely influences the body. But my lady is 
a little hard ; what some might call unforgiving. Her mother came very 
many miles, posting across country, to see her and be reconciled, and 
Lady Chavasse refused to receive her. Mrs. Cust had to go back again 
as she came. I should not like to see my wife treat her mother so. 

May 30th.—The child is to be named Geoffry Arthur. Sir Peter had 
a dislike to his own name, and had said he hoped never to call a boy 
of his by the same. Lady Chavasse, mindful of his every wish, has 
fixed on the other two. I asked her if they were the names of relatives: 
she laughed and said No; she fixed on them because she thought them 
both nice-sounding and noble names. 





IT. 


THE above is all that need be copied from Mr. Layne: one has to 
be chary of space. Little Sir Geoffry grew and thrived: and it was a 
pleasure, people say, to see how happy his mother and he were, and 
how she devoted herself to him. He had come to her in the midst of 
her desolation, when she had nothing else to care for in life. It was 
already seen that he would be much like his father, who had been a 
good-looking man in his day. Little Geoffry had Sir Peter's fair com- 
plexion and his dark-blue eyes. He was a sweet, tractable child ; and 
Lady Chavasse thought him just an angel come out of heaven. 

Time went on. When Geoffry was about seven years old—and a 
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very pretty boy with fair curls—he went out surreptitiously on a fishing 
expedition, fell into the pond, and was nearly drowned. It left a 
severe cold upon him: which his nurse, Wilkins, said served him right. 
However, from that time he seemed to be less strong: and at length 
Lady Chavasse took him to London to show him to the doctors. The 
doctors told her he ought to be for a time in a warmer climate; and 
she went with him into Devonshire. But he still kept delicate. And 
the upshot was that Lady Chavasse let the Grange for a term to the 
Goldingham family, and went away. 

And so, many-years passed. The Goldinghams lived on at the 
Grange : and Lady Chavasse nearly slipped out of remembrance. Mr. 
Layne grew into ill health as he got older, and advertised for a partner. 
It was Duffham who answered it (a youngish man then), and they went 
into arrangements. 

It is necessary to say something of Mr. Layne’s children. There 
were four of them, girls. The eldest, Susan, married a Lieutenant 
Layne (some distant relative, who came from the West Indies), and went 
with him to India, where his regiment was serving, taking also her next 
sister, Eleanor. The third, Elizabeth, was at home ; the young one, Mary, 
was inaschool as governess-pupil, or under-teacher. It is not often that 
village practitioners can save money, let alone make a fortune. 

The next thing was, that Mr. Layne died. His death made all the 
difference to his family. Mr. Duffham succeeded to the practice ; by 
arrangement he was to pay something yearly for five years to Mrs 
Layne ; and she had a small income of her own. She would not quit 
the house ; it was her’s now her husband was gone. Mr. Duffham took 
one opposite: a tall house with a bow-window to the parlour: before 
that he had been in apartments. Mary Layne came home about this © 
time, and stayed there for some weeks. She had been a great deal 
over-worked in the school, and Mrs, Layne thought she required rest. 
She was a pleasing girl, with soft brown eyes, very good and gentle; 
thinking always of others, never of self. Old Duffham may choose to 
deny it now he’s got old; but he thought her superior then to the whole 
world. 

Matters were in this state when news spread that the Goldinghams 
had got notice to quit the Grange: Sir Geoffry, who would be of age 
the following year, was coming home to it with his mother. Accordingly, 
the Goldinghams departed ; and the place was re-embellished and put 
m order for the nghtful owner. He arrived in April with Lady Chavasse: 
and I'll copy for you what Duffham says about it. Old Layne had been 
dead two years then. 


[From Mr. Duffham’s Diary.| 


April 29th.—The new people, or I suppose I ought to say the old 
people—reached the Grange yesterday, and I was called in to-day to 
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the lady’s maid—Wilkins. My lady I don’t like; Sir Geoffry I do. 
He 1s a good-looking, slight young man of middle height, with a fair, 
refined face, and honest eyes, blue as they tell me Sir Peter’s used to 
be. An honourable, well-intentioned young fellow I am sure; affable 
and considerate as his mother is haughty. Poor Layne used to cry 
her up; he thought great things of her. I don’t. It may be that 
power has made her selfish, and foreign travel imperious ; but she’s both 
now. She is nice-looking still; and though she wants but a year of 
forty, and her son is only one-and-twenty, they are more like brother and 
sister. Or would be, but for Sir Geoffry’s excceding consideration for 
his mother; his love and deference for her are a pattern to the young 
men of the present day. She has trained him to be obedient, that’s 
certain, and to love her too : and so I suppose she has done her duty by 
him well. He came down the broad walk with me from the hall door, 
talking of his mother: I had happened to say that the place must seem 
quite strange to Lady Chavasse. ‘‘ Yes, it must,” he answered. ‘She 
has exiled herself from it for my sake. Mr. Duffham,” he continued 
warmly, “you cannot imagine what an admirable mother mine has 
been! She resigned eage, rest, society, to devote herself to me. She 
gave me a home-tutor, that she might herself watch over and train me ; 
she went to and fro between England and foreign places with me per- 
petually ; even when I was at Oxford, she took a house a mile or two 
out that we might not be quite separated. I pray Heaven constantly 
that I may never cross her in thought, word, or deed : but live only to 
repay her love.” Rather Utopian this: but I honour the young fellow 
for it. I’ve only seen him for an hour at most, and am already wishing 
there were more like him in the world. If his mother has faults, he does 
not see them ; he will never honour any other woman as he honours 
her. A contrast, this, to the contempt, ingratitude, and disrespect that 
some sons think it manly to show their best and truest earthly parent. 
My lady is vexed, I can see, at this inopportune illness of her maid’s ; 
for the Grange is all agog ‘with the preparations for the grand féte to be 
held on the 2zoth of next month, when Sir Geoffry will come of age. 
Wilkins has been in the family for many years: she was originally the 
boy’s nurse: and is quite the right hand of Lady Chavasse, so far as 
household management goes. Her illnéss just now zs inopportune. 


[nd, for the present, of Mr. Duffham's Diary. | 


Nothing was talked of, in the village or out of it, but the grand 
doings that were to usher in the majority of Sir Geoffry. As to Lady 
Chavasse, few people had seen her. Her maid’s illness, as was sup- 
posed, kept her indoors; and some of the guests were already arriving 
at the Grange. 

One morning when it wanted about a week to the 2oth, Mrs. Layne, 
making a pillow-case at her parlour window, in her widow’s cap and 
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spectacles, with the venetian blind open to get all the light, was startled 
by seeing Lady Chavasse’s barouche draw up to her door, and Lady 
Chavasse within it preparing to get out. Mrs. Layne instinctively rose, 
as to a superior, and tore her glasses off: it has been said she was of a 
humble turn: and upon Lady Chavasse fixing her eyes upon her in 
what seemed some surprise, dropped a curtsey, and thought to herself 
how fortunate it was she happened to have put a clean new cap on. 
With that Lady Chavasse said something to the footman, who banged 
the carriage door to, and ordered the coachman across the road. Mrs. 
Layne understood it at once: she had come to the house in mistake for 
Duffham’s. Of course, with that grand carriage to look at opposite, and 
the gorgeous servants, and my lady, in a violet velvet mantle trimmed 
with ermine, alighting and stepping in to Duffham’s, Mrs. Layne 
let fall her pillow-case, and did no more of it. But she was not prepared, 
when Lady Chavasse came out again with Mr. Duffham, to see him 
escort her over the road. Mrs. Layne had just time to open her parlour 
door, and say to the servant, ‘“‘In the other room; show her Ladyship 
into the other room,” before she went off into complete bewilderment, 
and ran away with the pillow-case. 

The other room was the best room. Mary Layne sat there at the old 
piano, practising. She had seen and heard nothing of all this : and rose 
up in astonishment when the invasion took place. A beautiful lady, whom 
Mary did not know or recognise, was holding out a delicately-gloved 
hand to her, and saying that she resembled her father. It was Mary 
Layne’s first meeting with Lady Chavasse : she had just come home again 
from some heavy place of teaching, finding her strength unequal to it. 

“ T should have known you, I think, for a daughter of Mr. Layne’s had 
I met you in the street,” said Lady Chavasse, graciously. 

Mary was blushing like anything. Lady Chavasse thought her an 
elegant girl, in spite of the shabby black silk she was dressed in: very 
pretty too. At least, it was a nice countenance ; and my lady quite 
took to it. Mrs. Layne, having collected her wits, and taken off her 
apron, came in then: and Mary, who was humble-minded also, though 
not exactly as her mother was, modestly retired. 

My lady was all graciousness: just as much so that morning as she 
used to be. Perhaps the sight of Mrs. Layne put her in mind of the old 
days when she was herself suffering trouble, and not knowing how mat- 
ters would turn out for her, or how they would not. She told Mrs. 
Layne that she had, unthinkingly, bid her servants that morning drive 
to Mr. Layne’s: and it was only when she saw Mrs. Layne at the win- 
dow in her widow’s cap, that she remembered the mistake. She talked 
of her son Geoffry, praising his worth and his goodness; she bade 
Mrs. Layne to the féte on the 2oth, saying she must come and bring 
her two daughters, and she would take no denial. And Mrs. Layne, 
curtseying five hundred times—which did not become her, for she was 
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very stout—opened the front door to her ladyship with her own hands, 
and stood there curtseying until the carriage had dashed away. 

“We'll go on the 2oth,” she said to her daughters. ‘I didn’t like to 
say nay to her Ladyship ; and I’d be glad to see what the young heir’s 
like. He was as pretty a baby as you’d wish to see. There'll be some 
folks there of our own condition, no doubt, that we can mix with: it’ll be 
in the open air: so we shan’t feel strange.” 

But when the day arrived, and they had reached the Grange, it 
seemed that they felt very strange. Whether amidst the crowds they did 
not find any of their ‘‘own condition,” or that none were there, Mrs. 
Layne did not know. Once, they caught sight of Lady Chavasse. Lady 
Chavasse, surrounded by a bevy of people that Mrs. Layne took to be 
lords and ladies—and perhaps she was nght—bowed distantly, and 
waved her hand, as much as to say, “ Make yourselves at home, but 
don’t trouble me :” and Mrs. Layne curtseyed herself to a respectful 
distance. It was a fine bright day, very warm ; and she sat on a bench 
in the park with her daughters, listening to the band, looking at the 
company, and wondering which was the heir. Some hours seemed to 
pass in this way, and gradually the grounds grew deserted. People 
were eating and drinking in a distant tent—the lords and ladies Mrs. 
Layne supposed, and she did not presume to venture amongst them. 
Presently a young man approached, who had observed from a distance 
the solitary group. A fat old lady in widow’s mourning; and the 
younger ones in pretty white bonnets and black silks. 

‘Will you allow me to take you where you will get some refresh- 
ment,” he said, raising his hat, and addressing Mrs, Layne. 

She paused before answering, taken aback by his looks, as she de- 
scribed it afterwards, for he put her in mind of Sir Peter. It was as 
nice a face as Sir Peter’s used to be, clean-shaved, except for the light 
whiskers: and if those were not Sir Peter’s kindly blue eyes, why her 
memory failed her. But the dress puzzled Mrs. Layne: he wore a dark- 
blue frock coat and gray trousers, a white waistcoat with a thin gold 
chain passed across it and a drooping seal: all very nice and gentle- 
manly certainly, but quite plain. What she had expected to see the 
heir attired in, Mrs. Layne never afterwards settled with herself: per- 
haps purple and miniver. 

‘“‘T beg your pardon, sir,” she said, speaking at length, “‘ but I think 
you must be Sir Geoffry ?” 

“Yes, I am Sir Geoffry.” 

‘“ Lord bless me!” cried Mrs. Layne. 

She told him, curtseying, who she was, adding, as an apology for 
being found there, that her ladyship had invited her and her girls, and 
wouldn’t take a denial. Geoffry held out his arm to take her to the 
tent, and glanced behind at the “ girls,” remembering what his mother 
had said to him of one of them: ‘a sweet-looking young woman, 
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Geoffry, poor Layne’s daughter, quite elegant.” Yes, she was sweet- 
looking, Geoffry decided. The elder one was like her mother, short, 
stout, and—Geoffry could not help seeing it—common. He told 
Mrs. Layne that he could remember her husband still: he spoke of 
a ride the doctor had taken him, seated before him on his horse ; and 
altogether in that short minute or two won, by his true affability, the 
heart of the doctor’s widow. 

The tent was crowded to confusion. Waiters were running about, 
and there was much clatter of knives and forks. Sir Geoffry could find 
but two places any way; at which he seated Mrs. Layne and her 
daughter Elizabeth, according to precedence. 

‘TI will find you a place in the other tent, if you will come with me,” 
he said to Mary. 

She wished to refuse. She had a suspicion that the other tent was 
the one for the “lords and ladies,” people who were altogether above 
her. But Sir Geoffry was holding up the canvas for her to pass out, 
and she was too timid to disobey. He walked by her side nearly in 
- silence, speaking a courteous word or two only, to put her at her ease. 
The band was playing, “The Roast Beef of Old England.” 

But the other tent seemed in worse confusion as far as crowding 
went. Some one turned on her seat to accost Sir Geoffry: a slight; 
upright girl, with finely-carved features of that creamy white rarely seen, 
and a haughty expression in her very light eyes. 

“You are being waited for, Geoffry. Don’t you preside ?” 

‘“‘No; nonsense,” he answered. ‘“ There’s to be nothing of that kind, 
Rachel ; no presiding. I am going to walk about and look out for 
stray people. Some of the strangers will get nothing, if they are not 
seen after. Could you make room for one by you?” 

‘Who is it?” she asked. 

Sir Geoffry said a word in her ear, and she moved a few inches higher 
up. He stepped back to Mary Layne. She had been looking at the 
young lady, who was so richly dressed—in some thin material of 
shining blue and lace—and who was so entirely at her ease as to be 
sitting without her bonnet, which she had put at her feet. 

‘We have made a place for you,” said Sir Geoffry. ‘I fear you will 
be a little crowded. Miss Layne, Rachel.” 

Mary waited to thank him before taking it. Her cheeks were full of 
blushes, her soft dark eyes went out to his. She felt ashamed that he 
should take so much trouble for her, and strove to say it. Sir Geoffry 
held her hand while he answered, his own eyes looking back again. 

But Mary sat for some minutes before any one came to wait on her. 
The young lady whom Sir Geoffry had called Rachel was busy with 
her own plate, and did not observe. Presently, she looked round. 

‘Dear me! what are they about? Field!” she imperatively called 
out to the butler, who was passing. He turned at once. 
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“* My lady ?” 

‘* Have the goodness to attend here,” said Lady Rachel, indicating 
the vacant space before Miss Layne. “This lady has had nothing.” 

‘So I am amidst the lords and ladies,” thought Mary, as the butler 
presented her with a card of the dishes, made out in French, and 
enquired what she would be pleased to take. She was inexperienced 
and shy; and- did not know where to look or what to say. Lady 
Rachel spoke to her once or twice, and was civilly distant : and so the 
half-hour was got over. When Sir Geoffry’s health was proposed by 
Lord L. the young baronet suddenly appeared in his rightful place at 
the table’s head. He thanked them all very heartily in a few words ; 
and said he hoped he shou/d live long, as they had all just been wishing 
him, live that he might repay his dear mother one tithe of the sacrifices 
she had made, and the love she had lavished on him. 

The cheers broke forth as he finished, his eyes wet with the sincerity 
of his feeling, the music burst out with a crash, “See the conquering 
hero comes,” and Mary Layne felt every nerve thrill within her; as if 
she would faint with the excess of the unwonted emotion. 


[Mr. Duffham’s Diary.]| 


June 2nd.—The rejoicings are well over, and Sir Geoffry Chavasse is 
his own master. In law, at any rate; but it strikes me he will never 
know any will but his mother’s. _It’s not that he possesses none of his 
own—rather the contrary I fancy; but in his filial love and reverence 
he merges it inhers. It is, on the one hand, good to see: on the other, 
one can but fancy his ideal of the fifth commandment is somewhat 
exaggerated. Lady Chavasse on her part seems bound upin him. To 
him there is no sign of imperiousness, no assertion of self-will: and, 
so far as can be seen, she does not exact deference. ‘‘Geoffry, would 
you wish this?” she says. ‘‘ Geoffry, would you like the other? My 
darling Geoffry, don’t you think it might be well to do so-and-so?” No. 
It is a case of true genuine filial respect and love; and one can but 
honour Lady Chavasse for having gained it. 

My lady has condescended to be almost confidential with me. ‘The 
illness of her maid has been a long and serious one, and I have 
had to be a good deal at the Grange. ‘‘Sir Geoffry is engaged to be 
married, Mr. Duffham,” she said to me yesterday, when our conversation 
had turned—as it often does—on Sir Geoffry. I could not help show- 
ing some surprise: and, one word leading to another, I soon grasped 
the whole case. Not so much by what she directly said, as by the 
habit I have of putting two-and-two together. 

Conspicuous amidst the guests at the féte on the 2oth of May, was 
Lady Rachel Derreston : a cold, self-possessed girl, with strictly classi- 
cal features, and the palest blue eyes I ever saw. It would be a very 
handsome face—and indeed zs—but for the cold proud expression ; she 
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is the daughter of one of Lady Chavasse’s sisters, who married the Earl 
of Derreston, and is now a very slender-portioned widow with some 
expensive daughters. It is to this Lady Rachel that Sir Geoffry is 
engaged. The engagement is not of his own seeking, or of hers; the 
two mothers settled it between them when the children were young, and 
they have been brought up to look on each other as future husband and 
wife ; and have done so as a matter-of-course. Neither of them, by 
what I can gather, has the slightest intention or wish to turn aside 
from fulfilling the contract : they will ratify it in just the same business 
manner, and with the same calm feelings that they would take the lease 
of a house. It is not their fault: they should not have been led into it. 
Human nature Is cross and contrary as a sour crab: had the two young 
people been thrown together now for the first time, and been warned 
not to fall in love with each other, the chances are they’d have tumbled 
headlong into it before the week was out : as it is, they like each other 
as cousins, or brother and sister, but they'll never get beyond that. J 
can see. The two sisters have a private understanding with each other 
—and my young Lady Rachel dutifully falls in with it—that after the 
marriage Lady Chavasse shall still live and rule at the Grange. In- 
deed she implied it when she let fall the words, perhaps unthinkingly— 
“‘ Geoffry would never marry to put me out of my home here, Mr. Duft- 
ham.” And I am sure that he never would. 

Lady Rachel is here still. I often see her and Sir Geoffry together, 
indoors or out ; but I have never yet seen a symptom of courtship on 
either side. They call each other “ Geoffry” and “ Rachel”; and are 
as indifferently familiar as brother and sister. That they will be suffi- 
ciently happy with a quiet, moonlight kind of happiness, is nearly sure. 
I find that I am not at liberty to mention this engagement abroad : and 
that’s why I say my lady has grown confidential with me. 

June 29th.—Wilkins continues very ill; and it puts my lady about 
amazingly. The maid who has been taking Wilkins’ duties, Hester 
Picker, is a raw country girl of the locality, Goody Picker’s daughter : 
her services being as different from those of the easy, experienced 
Wilkins, as dark 1s from light. “She manages my hair atrociously,” 
cried my lady to me one day in her vexation ; ‘“‘ she attempted to write 
a note for me in answer to enquiries for the character of my late page, 
and the spelling was so bad it could not be sent.” 

Lady Rachel has left. Sir Geoffry escorted her to her home (near 
Bath), stayed two days there, and came back again. And ylad to be 
back, evidently: he does not care to be long separated from his 
mother. The more I see of this young fellow, the more I like him. 
He has no bad habits; does not smoke or swear: reads, rides, drives, 
loves flowers, and is ever ready to do a good turn for nch or poor. 
“You appear to have grown up quite strong, Sir Geoffry,” I said to 
him to-day when we were in the greenhouse, and he leaped on a ledge 
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to do something or other to the broken cord of the window. “Oh 
quite,” he answered. “I think I am stronger and heartier than most 
men: and I owe the thanks for it to my mother. It was not only 
my health of body she cared for and watched over, but of mind. She 
taught me to love rational pursuits, in contradistinction to those 
irrational ; she showed me how to choose the good, and reject the 
evil; it is she alone who has made me what I am.” 

July 5th.—Mary Layne is going to the Grange as companion to 
Lady Chavasse. ‘‘ Humble companion,” as my lady takes care to put 
it. It has been brought about in this way. Wilkins is slightly im- 
proving: but it will be months before she can resume her duties about 
Lady Chavasse : and my lady has at length got this opinion out of me. 
“Five or six months!” she exclaimed in dismay. ‘But it is only what 
I have lately suspected. Mr. Duffham, I have been thinking that I 
must take a companion; and now this has confirmed it. A humble 
companion, who will not object to do my hair on state occasions, and 
superintend Picker’s trimming of my dresses, especially the lace ; and 
who will write notes for me, when I desire it, and read to me when Sir 
Geoffry’s not here; and sit with me if I wish it. She’d not dine with 
us, of course ; but I might sometimes let her sit down toluncheon. In 
short, what I want is a well-educated lady-like young woman, who will 
make herself useful. Do you happen to know of one?” 

I mentioned Mary Layne. She has been wishing not to return 
to the heavy work and confinement of a school, where she had to sit 
up late, night after night, correcting exercises, and touching-up drawings 
by gas-light. My lady caught at it at once. ‘Mary Layne! the very 
thing. I like the look of the girl much, Mr. Duffham; and of course 
she'll not be above doing anything required of her: Layne the apo- 
thecary’s daughter can’t be called a gentlewoman in position, you 
know.” 

She forgot I was an apothecary also; I'll give her that credit. But 
<his is a specimen of the way my lady’s exclusive spirit peeps out. 

And so it’s settled. And if Miss Mary had been suddenly offered a 
position in the Royal household, she could not have thought more of it. 
““Mr. Duffham, I will try my very best to satisfy Lady Chavasse,” says 
she to me in an ecstacy; “I'll do anything and everything required of 
me: who am I that Ishould be above it?” And by the glistening of 
her soft brown eyes, and the rose bloom on her cheeks, it would seem 
that she expects she’s going into fairy-land. Well, the Grange is a 
nice place : and she is to have thirty guineas a year. At the last school 
she had twenty pounds ; at the first ten. 


[End of the Diary for the present.) 
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Miss LAYNE entered the Grange with trepidation. She had never 
been inside the house, and at first she thought it was fairy-land 
realised, and that she was out of place in it. A broad flight of three 
or four steps led up to the wide entrance door; the beauteous colours 
from the painted windows shone on the mosaic-flagged hall: on the 
right were the grand drawing-rooms ; on the left the dining-room and Sir 
Geoffry’s library. Behind, going down a step or two, was a low, shady 
apartment, its glass doors opening on a small grass-plat ; round which 
flowers were planted ; and beyond it was the fragrant herbary. It was 
called the garden room: and on the morning of Miss Layne’s arrival, 
after she had taken off her things, Hester Picker (who thought as much 
nearly of the old surgeon’s daughter as she did of my lady) curtseyed 
her into it, and said it was to be Miss Layne’s sitting-room, when not 
with my lady. 

Mary Layne looked around. She thought it charming. It had an 
old turkey carpet, and faded red chairs, and a shabby checked cloth on 
the table, with other ancient furniture; but the subdued light was 
grateful after the garish July sun, and the sweetness came in from the 
herbs and flowers. Mary stood, wondering what she had to do first, 
and not quite daring to sit down even on one of the old red chairs. 
The Grange was the Grange, and my lady was my lady: and they were 
altogether above the sphere in which she had been brought up. She 
had a new lilac muslin dress on, fresh and simple, her smooth brown 
hair had a bit of lilac ribbon in it; and she looked as pretty and lady- 
like as a girl can look. Standing at the back there beyond the table, 
was she, when Sir Geoffry walked in at the glass doors, his light summer 
coat thrown back, and a heap of small paper packets in his hands, 
containing seeds. At first he looked astonished: not remembering 
her. 
‘“‘Oh, I beg your pardon,” he exclaimed, his face lighting up, as he 
took off his straw hat. “ Miss Layne, I think. I did not know you 
at the minute. My mother said she expected you to-day.” 

He came round to her with outstretched hand, and then put a chair 
for her, just as though she had been a duchess—or Lady Rachel Der- 
reston. Mary did not take the chair: she felt strange in her new home, 
and as yet very timid. | 

‘‘T am not sure what Lady Chavasse would wish me to do,” she 
ventured to say, believing it might be looked upon as next door to a 
crime to be seen idle, in a place where she was to receive thirty guineas 
ayear. ‘“‘ There appears to be no work here.” 

“Get a book and read,” cried Sir Geoffry. “I'll find you one as 
soon as I have put up these seeds. There’s a box of new novels just 
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come from town. Miss Layne, I hope you will make yourself at home 
with us, and be happy,” he added in his kindness. 

“Thank you, sir; I am sure I shall.” 

He was putting up the seeds, when Lady Chavasse entered. She 
had a way of taking likes and dishkes: and she never scrupled to 
show either. On this first day, it seemed that she did not know 
how to make enough of Mary. She chose to forget that she was 
only to be the humble companion, and treated her as a guest. She 
carried her in to take luncheon with herself and Sir Geoffry; she 
made her play and sing ; she showed her the drawing-rooms and the 
flower gardens, and finally took her out in the barouche. She certainly 
did not ask her in to dinner, but said she should expect her to come 
to the drawing-room afterwards, and spend the evening. And Miss 
Layne, not ignorant of the customs obtaining in great houses, dressed 
herself for it in her one evening dress of white spotted muslin, and 
changed the lilac ribbon in her hair for blue. 

So that, you perceive, the girl was inaugurated at the Grange as 
a young lady, almost as an equal, and not as a servant—as Lady 
Chavasse’s true opinion would have classed her. That was mistake the 
first. For it led Sir Geoffry to make a companion of Miss Layne ; that 
is, to treat her as though she belonged to them ; which otherwise he 
certainly would not have done. Had Miss Layne been assigned her 
true place at first—the place that Lady Chavasse meant her to fill, that 
of an inferior and humble dependent—Sir Geoffry, out of simple respect 
to the girl and to his mother, would have kept his distance. 

As the time passed on they grew great friends. Lady Chavasse 
retained her liking for Mary, and saw no harm in the growing 
intimacy with Sir Geoffry. That was mistake the second. Both of 
them were drifting into love; but Lady Chavasse dreamt it not. 
The social gulf that spread itself between Sir Geoffry Chavasse, Baronet, 
and Mary Layne, daughter of the late hard-worked apothecary, was 
one that Lady Chavasse would have said (had she been asked to think 
about it) could never be bridged over: and for this very reason she 
saw no danger in the intercourse. She regarded Miss Layne as of 
a totally different order from themselves, and never supposed but Sir 
Geoffry did too. 

And so time went on, on the wings of love. There were garden 
walks together and moonlight saunterings; meetings in my lady’s 
presence, meetings without it. Sir Geoffry, going in and out of the 
garden parlour at will, as he had been accustomed to do—for it was 
where all kinds of things belonging to him were kept: choice seeds, 
his fishing-rods, his collection of butterflies—would linger there by the 
hour together, talking to Miss Layne at her work. And, before either 
of them was conscious of the danger, they had each passed into a 
dream, that changed everything about them to Paradise. 
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Of course Sir Geoffry, when he awoke to the truth—that it was love 
—ought to have gone away. Or have contrived to get his mother to 
dismiss Miss Layne. He did nothing of the sort. And, for this, some 
people—Duffham for one—held him even more to blame than for any- 
thing afterwards. But how could he voluntarily blight his new 
happiness, and hers? It was so intense as to absorb every other 
feeling ; it took his common sense away from him. And thus they 
went dreaming on together in that one sweet spring-time (of the heart, 
not of the weather), and never thought about sliding into shoals and 
pitfalls. 

In the autumn my lady went to the seaside in Cornwall, taking Mary 
as her maid, and escorted by her son. ‘‘ Will you do for me what I 
want while I am away? I do not care to be troubled with Picker,” 
she had said ; and Mary replied, as in duty bound, that she would. It 
is inconvenient to treat a maid as a lady ; and Mary found that during 
this sojourn Lady Chavasse did not attempt it. To all intents and 
purposes Mary was the maid now; she did not sit with her lady, she 
had her meals apart ; she was, in fact, regarded as the lady’s maid by 
all, and nothing else. Lady Chavasse even took to call her “ Layne.” 
This, the sudden dethroning her of her social status, was the third 
mistake ; and this one, as the first, was my lady’s. Sir Geoffry had 
been led to regard her as a companion ; now he saw her but as a servant. 
But, servant or no servant, you cannot put love out of the heart, once 
it has got possession of it. 

At the month’s end they returned home: and there Mary found that 
she was to retain this low station ; never again would she be exalted as 
she had been. Lady Chavasse had tired of the new toy, and just 
carelessly allowed her to find her own level. Except that Miss Layne 
sat in the garden parlour, and her meals were served there, she was 
‘ not much distinguished from Hester Picker and the other servants ; 
indeed, Picker often came to sit in the parlour too, when they had lace, 
or what else, to mend for my lady. Geoffry in his heart was grieved at 
the changed treatment of Miss Layne; and, to make up for it, was 
with her a great deal himself. 

And so the winter wore on. In January Lady Chavasse and her 
son went to stay with Lady Derreston at Bath. Picker was taken, not 
Miss Layne. In the countess’s small household, Mary, in her anomalous 
position—for she could not be altogether put with the servants—would 
have been an inconvenience: and my lady bade her make herself 
happy at the Grange, and left her a lot of fine needlework to get 
through. 

And now all that has to be told to the paper's end is taken from 
diaries, Duffham’s and others. But for convenience sake, I put it as 
though the words were my own, instead of copying literally. | 
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SPRING came in early. February was not quite at an end, and the 
trees were beginning to show their green. All the month it had been 
warm weather; but people said it was too relaxing for the season, and 
they and the trees should suffer for it later. A good bit of sickness 
was going about, and amidst others who had to give in for a time, was 
Duffham himself. He got inflammation of the lungs. His brother 
Luke, who was partner in a medical firm elsewhere, came to Church 
Dykely for a week or two, to take the patients. He was a plain- 
speaking man of forty, with rough hair, and a good heart. 

The afternoon after he arrived, a respectable woman came into the 
surgery with her daughter. It was Mrs. Layne, but the temporary 
doctor did not know her. Mrs. Layne never did look like a lady, and 
she had flung a very ancient cloak over her worn morning gown. She 
expressed herself disappointed at not seeing Mr. Duffham, but opened 
the consultation with the brother instead. Mrs. Layne took it for 
granted she was known, and talked accordingly. 

Her daughter, whom she kept calling Mary, and nothing eise, had 
been ailing lately ; she, Mrs. Layne, couldn’t think what was the matter 
with her, unless it was the warm spring. She got thinner and weaker 
daily ; her cheeks were white, her eyes seemed to have no life in them ; 
she was very low in spirits. In spite of all this Mary had kept on 
saying it was “nothing.” My Lady Chavasse—returming home from 
Bath a day or two ago, her son having gone on to London—was so 
struck with the change she saw in Mary, who lived with her as humble 
companion, Mrs. Layne added, in a parenthesis, that she insisted on her 
going to Mr. Duffham, that he might prescribe some tonics. And 
accordingly Mary had walked to her mother’s this afternoon. 

Mr. Luke Duffham listened to all this with one ear, as it were. He 
supposed it might be the warm spring, as suggested.. However, he 
took Mary into the patients’ room, and examined her: felt her pulse, 
looked at her tongue, sounded her chest, with all the rest of it that 
doctors treat their clients to; and asked her this, that, and the other— 
about five-and-twenty questions, when perhaps five might have done. - 
The upshot of it all was, that Mary Layne went off in a dead faint. 

‘¢What on earth can be the matter with her?” cred the alarmed 
mother, when they had brought her round. 

Mr. Luke Duffham, going back to the surgery with Mrs. Layne, shut 
the doors, and told her what he thought it was. It so startled the old 
lady that she backed against the counter and upset the scales, 

‘‘ How dare you say so, sir?” 

“But I am sure of it,” returned Mr. Luke. 

‘Lord be good to me !”’ gasped Mrs. Layne, looking like one terrified 
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-out of her seven senses. ‘The worst I feared was that it might be 
consumption. A sister of mine died in it.” 

“Where shall I send the medicine to?” inquired the doctor. 

“ Anywhere. Over the way, if you like,” continued Mrs. Layne, in 
her perturbation. 

‘Certainly. Where to, over the way ?” 

“To my house. Don’t you know me? I am the widow of your 
brother’s late partner. This unhappy child is the one he was fondest 
of; she is much younger than the rest.” 

‘Mrs. Layne,” thought Luke Duffham in surprise, “I wish I had 
known ; I might have hesitated before speaking plainly. But where 
would have been the good ?’ 

The first thing Mrs. Layne did, was to shut her own door against Mary, 
and send her back to the Grange in a shower of anger. She was an 
honest old lady ; of most irreproachable character ; never needing, as 
she phrased it, to have had a blush on her cheek, for herself or any- 
body belonging to her. Inher indignation, she could have crushed Mary 
to the earth. Whatever it might be that the poor girl had done, robbed 
a church, or shot its parson, her motherdeemed that shedeserved hanging. 

Mary Layne walked back to the Grange: where else had she to go? 
Broken-hearted, humiliated, weak almost unto death, she was like a reed 
in her mother’s hands, yielding herself to any command given ; and 
only wishing she might die. Lady Chavasse, compassionating her evi- 
dent suffering, brought her a glass of wine with her own hand, and 
enquired what Mr. Duffham said, and whether he was going to give her 
tonics. Instead of answering, Mary went into another faint: and my lady 
thought she had over-walked herself. ‘I wish I had sent her in the 
carriage,” said she, kindly. And while the wish was yet upon her lips, 
Mrs. Layne arrived at the Grange, to request an audience of my lady. 

Then was commotion. My lady talked and stormed, Mrs. Layne 
talked and cried. Both were united in one thing—the heaping of 
reproaches on Mary. They were in the grand drawing-room—where 
my lady had been sitting when Mrs, Layne was shown in. Lady 
Chavasse sat back, furious and scornful, in her pink velvet chair; Mrs. 
Layne stood ; Mary had sunk on the carpet kneeling, her face bent, 
her clasped hands raised as if imploring mercy. This group was sud- 
denly broken in upon by Sir Geoffry—who had but then reached 
the Grange from town. They were too noisy to notice him. Halting 
in dismay, he had the pleasure of catching a sentence or two. 

“The best thing you can do is to find refuge in the workhouse,” 
stormed Lady Chavasse. ‘Out of my house you turn this hour.” 

“The best thing you can do is to go on the tramp, where you won't 
be known,” amended Mrs. Layne, who was nearly beside herself with 
conflicting emotions. ‘‘ Never again shall you enter the home that 
was your poor dead father’s. You wicked girl!—and you only twenty 
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years old yet! But, my lady, I can but think—though I know we are 
humble people, as compared, and perhaps I’ve no night to say it— 
that Sir Geoffry has not behaved like a gentleman.” 

‘Hold your tongue, woman,” said her Ladyship. ‘ Sir Geoffry 

‘‘ Sir Geoffry is at least enough of a gentleman to take his evil deeds 
on himself, and not shift them on others,” spoke the baronet, stepping 
forward—and the unexpected interruption was startling to them all. 
My lady pointed imperatively to the door, but he stood his ground. 

It was no doubt a bitter moment for him; bringing home to him an 
awful amount of self-humiliation: for throughout his life he had striven 
to do right instead of wrong. And when these better men yield to 
temptation instead of fleeing from it, the reacting sting is of the 
sharpest. ‘The very strongest sometimes fall: and find too late that 
though the fall was so easy, the picking-up is of all things most difficult. 
Sir Geoffry’s face was white as death. 

‘Get up, Mary,” he said, taking her hand to help her in all respect. 
“Mrs. Layne,” he added, turning to face the others; ‘my dear 
mother—if I may dare still to call you s6—suffer me to say a word. 
For all that has taken place, I am alone to blame; on me only must it 
rest. The fault : 

‘Sin, sir,” interrupted Mrs. Layne. 

“Yes, Thank you. Sin. The sin hes with me, not with Mary. In 
my presence reproach shall not be visited on her. She has enough 
trouble to bear without that. I wish to heaven that I had never—Mrs. 
Layne, believe me,” he resumed, after the breaking pause, ‘no one 
can feel this more keenly than I. And, if circumstances permit me to 
make reparation, I will.” 

Sir Geoffry wanted (circumstances permitting, as he shortly put it) to 
marry Mary Layne; he wéshed to do it. Taking his mother into 
another room, he told her this. Lady Chavasse simply thought him 
mad. She grew a little afraid of him: lest he should set her and all 
high rules of propriety at nought, and do it. 

But trouble like this cannot be settled in an hour. Lady Chavasse, 
in her great fear, conciliated just a little : she did not turn Miss Layne 
out at once, as threatened, but suffered her to remain at the Grange for 
the night. 

_ “Tn any case, whatever may be the ending of this, it is not from my 
family that this risk of exposure must come,” spoke Sir Geoffry. “It 
might leave me no alternative.” 

“No alternative ?” repeated Lady Chavasse. ‘‘ How?” 

“Between my duty to you, and my duty to her,” said Sir Geoffry. 
And my lady’s heart fainted within her at the suggested fear. 

And that’s all I can put in. The magazine is in a temper already, 
wanting to know how much more space I and old Duffham would like 
to take up. Jounny Lup.iow. 
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A SCHOOL-GIRL’S STORY. 


T was just a year ago to-day. Papa had left in the early train for 
London, and would sail from Liverpool on Saturday. Daisy 
and I were to stay in Bruxelles till he came for us again, which might 
be in six months and might be in a year. We rode back from the 
station—where we had bidden papa the long good-bye—in an open 
voiture. Miss Guillaume, our little Flemish gouvernante, was with us, 
and respecting our sadness, said never a word, for which I thanked her 
in my heart. We arrived at the ensionnat just as the girls were 
coming down to their seven o'clock déjeziner. How bright and happy 
they all looked! Fanny White’s father was in India, and the little 
Greens knew no one nearer than Australia, and the home of the Lloyds. 
was on the Gold Coast, in Africa, and papa had only gone to New 
York. ‘ How foolish I am,” I thought; “why, he could reach me 
from here in fourteen days.” I tmed to choke down a pistolet and a 
cup of coffee, and was relieved to find that Daisy had forgotten her 
tears already, and was devouring an egg which Miss Guillaume’s 
thoughtfulness had provided. 

Being vacation, the murmur of talk which ran round the table 
sometimes broke all bounds and reached a height of uproariousness 
notwithstanding Mademoiselle Stephanie’s emphatic shrugs, and her 
frequent— 

“For shame, young ladies! Not so much noise. You must speak 
French.” 

‘“The king is going to Ste. Gudule to-day, for the grand Harvest- 
Mass,” said Allalia Parys, a handsome Spanish girl, who having been 
at the school for over eight years, was looked up to as pioneer in 
everything. 

“Oh! is he? how I should like to see him!” said a little Australian 
girl, ‘1saw a Maori chief at Melbourne once, but he was black, and 
threw the boomerang splendidly.” 

‘‘ Leopold isn’t much to look at,” said Allalia loftily. ‘‘ His eyes and 
mouth are nice enough, but he has the biggest, reddest hands I ever 
saw in my life—and he never wears any gloves, either.” 

“ How funny!” said Daisy naively, ‘‘and gloves are so cheap in 
Bruxelles.” Everybody laughed, and Daisy blushed. It is a standing 
joke against her, that, finding gloves in Belgium were cheap, she spent 
half her monthly allowance, the first week in school, on the purchase of 
these perfumed luxuries, and appeared at promenade for seven 
consecutive days with a fresh pair on, so that the French governesses, 
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failing at first to remember our difficult name of Winchester, would 
designate Daisy as ‘“‘Mademoiselle Gants,” and me “La sceur de 
Mademoiselle Gants.” 

After the laugh had subsided, Allalia continued—“ I move we give 
up lessons to-day, and ask Madame to let us go and see the pro- 
cession.” 

‘‘Done,” said Allalia, jumping from the table, and rushing up to 
Madame’s sa/on to demand an audience. 

Just then a tall, slender young lady of about twenty-three slipped 
into a seat at my side, surveyed me with keen eyes for a minute or two, 
and said accusingly, almost sternly, ‘‘ You’ve been crying.” But for all 
that, she slid her left hand into mine and held it with the firmest, 
gentlest clasp, while with the other she stirred her coffee, and put the 
cup to her lips. <A group of girls gathered round her, for Janet Frew 
besides being the musical prodigy of the school, was the wit, the 
satirist, the settler of questions in general ; by her self-reliant strength 
-Inviting all weaker ones to lean on her, by her uncompromising scorn 
of every sham repelling all but the truest and most fearless to a certain 
limit to which her courtesy, but never her warmth, extended. You 
will see that she was a strange mixture, at once the hardest and the 
softest, the coldest and the tenderest creature I ever knew. And I 
was her most intimate friend. The girls buzzed about her for awhile, 
and finding her in an unresponsive mood, left us to ourselves. 

“Oh, Janet!” I cried, “I’m so homesick, and you are leaving to- 
morrow, too. How shall I ever get through the month without you?” 

Janet was going to her sister’s, near Edinburgh, for a short while, 
and had then promised to return and stay with me as long as I stayed, 
which had done more to reconcile me to papa’s absence than anything 
else. 

“ Don’t be silly,” said Janet; but she took me into her arms, and 
held me with one of her long, infrequent caresses, which always made 
me thmill from head to foot with some divine passion. I don’t remem- 
ber my mother, but so I think I should have felt had she held me—so 
I shall feel when I meet her in heaven. Then she kissed my eyes and 
put me away from her. 

I was sixteen years old, but so hopelessly small, and Janet so tall 
and grand. I felt like a little child beside her, and Janet said she felt 
as if I were one, too; so she always made me obey her—and it is very 
sweet to obey where we love. 

Just then Allalia Parys appeared in the doorway in walking costume, 
and said—‘“‘ Come, Petite, the girls are all going to see the procession. 
Get your things on. Quick!” 

“Oh! how splendid. Janet, you'll come, too?” 

‘“‘No, dearie. I have some packing that must be done. But I insist 
on your going. The fresh air will do yow good,” 
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So I went, and Allalia walked with me, and was very nice and enter- 
taining, and told me all sorts of funny things about her Spanish 
home. 

We stationed ourselves under the trees in the Park, right opposite 
the Palace, but presently the crowd on the sidewalk became so great 
that we couldn’t see anything there ; so Miss Guillaume told us to go 
nearer, and soon we were almost in the middle of the wide street, with 
the sun beating down on us frightfully. I felt cold, and then hot, and 
then cold again, and everything began to dance up and down. The 
soldiers, who had been sitting quietly on horseback for ever so long, 
now began to form in a line, and then there rose a great shout, “ The 
king is coming!” Several carriages dashed out of the palace gates, 
and in one of them we could see Leopold distinctly. Allalia pointed 
him out to me; but I should have known him anywhere, just from his 
profile, stamped on all the franc pieces; it was very like him. He was 
tall and elegant-looking, had light hair and a large nose, kind, blue 
eyes, and a very sweet, weak look about his mouth, which was nearly 

‘concealed by a blonde moustache. But he had no gloves on, and his 

hands were awful. I wonder if he doesn’t play at carpentering some- 
times? The queen wasn’t with him, the little prince being so ill that 
she was unwilling to leave his bedside for a moment. But I had seen 
her before, so I didn’t mind. She isn’t a bit pretty, but has a nice, 
kind, womanly face, and I don’t wonder the people all love her, she is 
so good to them. When I saw her she was in an open carriage, with 
some sort of springs that kept going up and down, so that when she 
turned her head to the right and left it seemed as though she was bow- 
ing. All the common people thought she was bowing; but Madame 
Delcampo, our dancing mistress, who gave lessons to the little peace 
at the Palace, told us different. 

After all the carriages and the soldiers had gone past, we went back 
to the school, and I felt so dizzy I could hardly walk. I staggered up- 
stairs, and into the room where Janet was packing. She looked up as 
I entered, and said hurriedly—‘“ What’s the matter?” and then she 
caught me in her arms, and I knew nothing more. 

When I came out of my long faint, Janet was bending over me 
wetting my head with cologne, and her hot tears fell on my face. I had 
never seen her cry before, and it astonished me so that I forgot to ask 
what she was crying about, or to connect it in any way with myself; so I 
just put my hand up and began stroking her hair, as I always did when 
she had a headache or needed to be soothed in any way. She caught 
my hand and kissed it, and put it down again, and told me to be very 
quiet, and the doctor would be there in a few minutes. 

Then I remembered all about myself, and was very angry to think he 
had been sent for. 

He came in a little while, however, and madame with him. They 
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talked aside, and madame petted me and called me her poor little 
flower—my name is Violet—which sounds so pretty and soft in French ; 
and the doctor left me some sugar powders, or what tasted like sugar 
powders ; and then I was left alone with Janet. __ 

I dare say it seems very nonsensical to be telling all these little, 
foolish things, but they led towards a great event in my life, which will 
come by-and-by. 

Janet sat beside me with one hand clasped in mine. She read Aurora 
Leigh. I was trying to get asleep, and contented myself meanwhile 
with watching my friend. She had beautiful hair, and the most 
exquisite mouth I ever saw, with lovely, white, almond-shaped teeth. 
Her eyes were gray, and very pretty when she was gay, or even sad ; 
but when she was angry or scornful I did not like them. Her nose was 
large, but well shaped, her complexion indifferent. She had large, 
beautiful hands, with perfect pink nails and white crescent shapes at 
the base. Her hands gave you almost as much insight into her 
character as her face, they were so firm, and tender, and relentless- 
looking. She stepped scornfully, with a motion that disdained the 
earth, and her head was nearly always thrown slightly back, like a stag 
at bay. 

She got her writing-desk presently, and I asked with privileged imper- 
tinence : “ Who are you going to write to, Janet ?” 

“To May first, to tell her I am not coming till you are better, and 
afterwards to Malcolm.” 

Malcolm was her only brother, who was studying at Heidelberg. 

‘Oh, Janet ! don’t be nonsensical,” said I, fretfully. ‘I’m not a bit 
ill. It was only papa’s going, and standing in the sun that did it. I 
want you to start off to-morrow morning. Promise me, won’t you?” 

‘‘ Don’t fash yourself,” said Janet quietly, commencing to write. ‘I 
generally mean what I say.” 

She dispatched her two letters, and then came back to my side. 

That night she slept with me. Part of the time I lay in herarms. I 
dreamed that I was in heaven and saw my mother, and then she turned 
somehow into Janet, as people do in dreams. I awoke myself crying, 
‘“ Mamma, oh mamma!” Janet drew me closer to her, and I stroked 
her hair and said, ‘I love you almost as well as though you were my 
very own mamma.” 

“Foolish child!” said Janet; but she kissed my eyes, and I fell 
asleep again. 

It was nothing but a nervous fever after all, though madame wouldn't 
let Daisy or any of the other girls come to me for fear it might be 
something worse. Janet nursed me for four weeks, and then she was 
forced to go before I was able to leave my room. She kissed my eyes 
and mouth, and held me in a long embrace, and said, ‘ My poor little 
flower, it won't be for long.” 
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I clung to her, but did not dare to cry. Janet always hated tears, 
She put my hands down and walked resolutely off, and after that, life 
was very sad for many days. 

The girls were all very kind, and Daisy nearly smothered me with 
fruit and flowers, so glad was she to see me again. 

But Allalia Parys stayed with me more than any of them, because 
she was older, and had no lessons except when she chose, and could 
do just as she pleased ; also because she liked me, I think. 

I would get very homesick for papa, or very heartsick for Janet, and 
then Allalia would play for hours on the little upright piano in my 
room, and that would quiet me. She used to knowa waltz of Chopin’s, 
that she divided off into sections. One part was full of glancing, 
sparkling, lilting measures, and that she used to say was like Daisy, 
who was always such a merry elf; and another part was full of pathetic 
sweetness, with an inexorable undertone of scorn and melancholy, and 
that was Janet; another part sounded like violets growing, and that she 
said was like me. But I liked Janet’s best of all, it was so grand and 
tender, with something in it that there is in all of Chopin’s best music, 
which words won’t express. 

One night I had been out of my room for about a week, but I was 
very feeble and low-spirited, and a lot of girls had come into the sa/on 
rouge to chat, as girls will do, and try to cheer me up, when Madame 
came in. 

“ Petite,” she said to me, ‘‘ you do not make progress. What is to 
be done?” 

I rose, and threw myself into her kind old arms, and burst into tears, 
Madame soothed me, and petted me, and said: ‘‘ You want strength 
more than anything else just now. And you are not going to get it 
here. What can be done?” She patted her forehead meditatively, as 
she always did when anything puzzlcd her, and then said: “I have it. 
Mrs. Barlow and her daughter go to Ostend the day after to-morrow, 
and you shall go with them; the sea-bathing will make you well again. 
And Daisy,” added Madame, “ shall accompany you.” 

Mrs. Barlow was a hormble woman, rich, vulgar, and a cockney. 
Indeed, she dropped her “hs” so fast, that Fanny White said she could 
keep one maid continually employed in picking them up for her. She 
had a daughter; a pale, harmless, imbecile creature, who spent her 
time in doing intricate fancy work, and fed on nothing (or almost no- 
thing) but patés. | 

This.fancy work was her mother’s pride, and the patés her detesta- 
tion. Mother and daughter sat about twenty feet apart in the great 
dining-hall. I have heard that they irritated each other past endurance, 
if in closer proximity. 

Mrs. Barlow would call out in a querulous tone: “ My dear, do ‘ave 
some of the soup. I hassure you it’s beautiful.” 
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To which the daughter would rejoin, in a high, harsh key, ‘ Do be 
quiet, mother. You know I can’t bear soup.” And if spoken to again 
on the score of roast beef, or anything respectably healthy, she would 
reply: ‘If you ask me again, I'll get up and leave the table.” 

Her mother would desist with a sigh, and the oft-repeated exclama- 
tion, to any one who might choose to listen : ‘ She’s breaking the ’art of 
me.” 

At Ostend, people took Daisy and me for her daughters, which was 
great fun to me, and a great affliction to Daisy, who hated to be 
tacked on to any one else, and always liked to be left to make her own 
impression. But Mrs. Barlow was kind-hearted, spite of her vulgar- 
isms, so I couldn’t find it in my heart to snub her, and we got on very 
well together. 

I suppose sea-bathing at Ostend is just like sea-bathing at any other 
place, but somehow it seemed pleasanter. The bathing-women, fright- 
ful old crones, with cracked, crooning voices, added to the quaintness 
of the surroundings ; and the best of it was, one never knew whether 
one’s neighbour was a milliner or a duchess, and so one was kept i in a 
state of delightful uncertainty. 

I remember a magnificent-looking woman, who always appeared in 
the water elaborately got up, with a coquettish little oilskin cap, 
trimmed with crimson bows, on her towering chignon, whose clear blue 
eyes beamed on us through eye-glasses, which I expected every instant 
to see fall off her nose. I thought she must be the Countess of Flan- 
ders at the very least, until somebody told me she was the wife of the 
most flourishing confectioner in Antwerp. 

When I did see the Countess of Flanders, I was very much disap- 
pointed—not but that she is just as pretty, and sweet, and graceful- 
looking as one need be, but both Daisy and I had a childish idea that 
the wife of the king’s brother would be arrayed in velvet and ermine, 
at the very least, summer time though it was. We even acknowledged 
to each other undeveloped notions concerning a small coronet, or some- 
thing equally regal and definite, and were much disappointed when she 
made her appearance in a black walking dress. “Very pretty and 
well-fitting,” said Daisy, patronizingly, as we passed her on the Digue ; 
“but alpaca, bah!” 

The Digue, at Ostend, is a high, long, paved walk, protected by stone 
abutments from the encroachments of the sea. Morning, noon, and 
night, I know of no pleasanter promenade. After bathing and dress- 
ing, the ladies have a fashion of pinning towels about their necks, and 
letting their damp tresses float gracefully, while, with the most perfect 
aplomb, they walk up and down in the sun, chatting to their attendant 
chaperons, or nodding to the cavaliers, who, with an eye-glass stuck in 
their left eye, gaze at them | in the insolent foreign fashion which every 
modest, right-minded girl resents as an impertinence. 
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About four o’clock the band begins to play in the Kursaal, and 
people stay out from wearisome fables a’héte, and have their coffee or 
cognac at the little tables which dot the space immediately in front of 
the Kursaal. And the small, smoky-looking steamer slips from her 
moorings and speeds on her way Londonward. And the moon rises 
slowly, and shines with soft radiance down on the peaceful waves, and 
the music coming faintly to our ears, is transformed into something in- 
effable, consonant with shining moon and reflecting waters. 

Later, we go to a ball—of course chaperoned by Mrs. Barlow, in 
low-necked, apple-green silk, and (horror of horrors) Irish diamonds 
set in bogwood. 

It is edifying to know that we are witnessing the gyrations of counts 
and countesses, lords and ladies, barristers’ wives and barristers’ daugh- 
ters, with here and there a sprinkling of lower-class individuals ; but 
Daisy and I having been so egregiously disappointed once, do not even 
venture to air our. opinions to each other. Once a little French dandy 
approached Daisy, and in the light, continental fashion—which permits 
any gentleman to ask any lady to dance with him, no matter if they 
have never met before, and makes it perfectly proper that the lady 
should accept—held out his hands towards her for a waltz. 

‘‘ Merci,” said Daisy, sternly, and the little Frenchman retired in evi- 
dent discomfiture. 

‘‘ Mats, mon enfant,” whispered an elderly lady to our left, ‘‘zous 
savez est le Marquis a’ av 

“Ca ne fait rien,” said Daisy. “Je ne lui connais pas.” The poor 
woman shrugged her shoulders and sank back in her seat, as who 
should say, ‘‘ Gracious Heavens ! whom do these English girls consider 
good enough for them to dance with ? ” 

All watering places have this in common—that the part of the town 
out of sight and sound of the waves, is stale, flat, and unprofitable. <A 
few Flemish girls in their quaint dress, sat in the broad sunlight at the 
comers of the streets, plying their bobbins in the manufacture of some 
peculiar coarse lace of local celebrity; but otherwise, Ostend is not 
exceptional. 

We took a long walk one day to visit a quaint old church, where 
Leopold I. had erected a splendid monument to his second wife. It is 
not generally known (certainly not out of Belgium) that he treated her 
with neglect and cruelty, and that the so-considered brave and noble 
husband of the lamented Princess Charlotte died a miserly, unloved, 
vicious old man—but so it is. Time passed on. I grew very well and 
Strong, and Daisy quite rosy,and as Mrs. Barlow was about to return 
to London, we appointed a day on which to go back to Bruxelles. It 
was arranged that Nathalie, Madame’s maid, should be sent for us, as 
Mrs. Barlow and her daughter intended going to London by steamer, 
in preference to the Calais and Dover route. 
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Bruges isn’t very far from Ostend, and Daisy and I planned to coax 
Nathalie into letting us stop there an hour on our way back, in order to 
see the celebrated belfry. 

The day of our departure arrived ; the trunks were packed, Nathalie 
in readiness, and we about to take the eleven o’clock train, when we 
were suddenly seized with a violent desire to have one more plunge 
into the sparkling surf. We dragged good-natured Mrs. Barlow with 
us, thrust her into one charrette, and hurried ourselves into another, 
and were soon plunging, and laughing, and choking after the graceful 
fashion of bathers in general. Mrs. Barlow got tired before we did, 
and left us. Daisy and I lingered a little, as people are apt to do the 
last time, and then retraced our steps hurriedly to our charrette. Ar- 
rived at what I thought was ours, Daisy said dubiously : “‘ This doesn’t 
look hike it.” 

“Nonsense,” I rejoined, not giving her a chance to say more; “ of 
course it’s it,” and I pulled open the door. I wonder that I didn’t faint 
then ; I wonder that I don’t faint every time I think of it. There stood 
a handsome, stylish, dignified-looking young gentleman, who had evi- 
dently dressed himself leisurely after his bath, and was putting the 
finishing touches to his necktie. 

What I looked I don’t know; what I felt I can’t express; what I 
said very soberly was—‘I beg your pardon, sir, I have made a 
mistake.” 

The dignified-looking gentleman bowed politely, without moving 
a muscle of his face, as though quite accustomed to having his sacred 
privacy intruded on by young ladies in dripping bathing-suits. In all my 
confusion, I noticed that something in his expression looked strangely 
familiar, and the glimmer of his eye seemed to say half comically, 
half compassianately, “It’s nothing. You needn’t mind me.” 

Daisy and I moved away in awful silence, and it presently transpired 
that neither of us had remembered to take the number of our charrette. 
We were both certain that it contained three figures, and then we fell 
out, Daisy contending that the first was a 3, while I said it was a 2. 
Then we met on the common ground of an o in the centre, and quar- 
relled again over the last figure, which I was sure was a nine, and 
Daisy was sure wasn’t. 

We raced up and down, hand in hand, from one end of the line of 
charrettes to the other. We gazed pensively at all numbers containing 
three figures, and still more pensively at all numbers containing three 
figures the centre one of which was ano. We stood still and were 
stared at, we walked about in, the shallow water and were stared at. 
We shivered in our dripping garments; and then time passed on, and 
the mid-day sun smote us with his strength. The mid-day sun, and at 
eleven o’clock we were to have been on our way! O Bruges! 

Presently, Mrs. Barlow, who must have had the patience of Job 
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and the meekness of Moses, or else a long snooze (and I have never 
been quite certain which), appeared at the door of her charrette, throw- 
ing her eyes about in search of us. 

We rushed to her like Noah’s dove to the ark, and like it were 
drawn in exhausted. She had the vehicle driven up on dry land, 
descended from it, prepared to help us practically, and then the fun 
commenced. 

Like all vulgar people, Mrs. Barlow thought that if foreigners did 
not understand the English language, all that was necessary was to yell 
at them till they did. She attacked the person who came handiest, 
who happened to be a mild-faced, gray moustached Frenchman, calmly 
smoking the inevitable cigar. 

‘My good man, my good man,” shrieked she, “ my young ladies 
have lost their charrette. Won't you tell the proprietor I want to speak 
to him about it ?” 

The Frenchman shrugged his shoulders (Daisy and I were watching 
the proceedings through closed blinds) and answered politely, ‘Je ne 
comprends pas t Anglais, madame.” 

‘But, my good man, my young ladies have lost their charrette,” 
shrieked Mrs. Barlow louder than ever—so loudly that a crowd began to 
collect. 

The Frenchman, evidently thinking she was crazy, uttered an im- 
patient “Sapriséi!” and moved rapidly away. 

Mrs. Barlow clamoured, and yelled, and grew red in the face, and 
the crowd augmented rapidly, so that matters grew more annoying 
every instant, until a young lady came forward and proffered her assist- 
ance. Her brilliant idea was that Daisy and I should remain in our 
present quarters until all the claimed charreties should be drawn up from 
the sea, when, of course, the one remaining would be ours. This pro- 
posal Mrs, Barlow rejected with scorn, and the confusion grew more 
painful, and perplexing, and public every instant. 

Daisy and 1, in our dripping garments and enforced seclusion, 
laughed till we cried over the horrible ludicrousness of the Situation, 
and then, as matters grew more and more desperate, cried till we laughed 
again. In this strait appeared on the scene the young gentleman on 
whose privacy we had so unwittingly intruded. Hearing Mrs. Bar- 
low’s oft-repeated exclamations, and coupling them with what he had 
himself witnessed an hour before, he evidently appreciated matters at 
a glance. 

A little English common sense, combined with some French graiumar, 
in a short space accomplished wonders. The proprietor was discovered, 
an inventory of our wardrobe taken, the bathing-women sent in various 
directions, the crowd scattered to the right about, the charrette found, 
and we helped into it by our K.D.D. (Knight of Distressed Damsels), 
as Daisy dubbed him. 
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Oh! the deliciousness of being properly dressed once more ! 

As Daisy tucked up her abundant hair, and arrayed herself nattily, 
she exclaimed, “I’m glad people are such guys in their bathing- 
dresses. Surely no one would know us again. And I hope—oh! I 
hope that horrid, hateful man isn’t outside there watching for us.” 

“] don’t think he’s a bit horrid or hateful,” I said severely. “I 
think he’s very nice to take so much trouble. But for all that I never 
want to see or hear of him again.” 

Sure enough, though, there he was, talking to Mrs. Barlow. As 
we came down the little steps, he walked toward us in the most pro- 
voking, calm, cool, unconscious way, and said, as if we were infants : 
“T have ordered coffee and cognac for you in the hotel opposite, and 
you must go over and drink it instantly, and then take a quick walk in 
the sun to prevent your catching cold. Oh! indeed you must,” he con- 
tinued firmly, as we demurred. “ And I’m sure your mother agrees 
with me,” looking for assent to Mrs. Barlow. 

Daisy collapsed at the words “ your mother,” and we both reluctantly 
swallowed the hot, bitter dose. And then the wretch actually walked 
us to an unfrequented part of the Digue, aided and abetted by Mrs. 
Barlow, and there, seizing each of us by the hand, started us on a 
brisk run. I am ashamed of myself when I think of it; I hate the 
whole thing; I blush myself to death over it. But then Daisy is a 
little girl, after all, and I’m sure I looked like one, and it can’t be 
helped. 

For all I felt so annoyed, I couldn’t resist saying, “I’m very much 
obliged to you for the trouble you have taken, sir,” as we bade our 
K.D.D. good-by at the hotel door. 

“God bless you, my dear child,” he said heartily ; ““I hope you 
won't either of you take cold.” And he lifted his hat, and was gone. 

We bade kind, good-natured, vulgar Mrs. Barlow good-by, and took 
the four o’clock train for Bruxelles, and slid through Bruges, seeing 
the belfry tower in the distance. 

Next week most of the girls came back to school, and with them my 
darling, darling Janet. We all went to work at music and French 
harder than ever, and time passed very swiftly till November. 

In November papa came, and that was delightful. My dear, hand- 
some, generous papa. All through the winter he stayed at the Hotel 
de France, and coaxed Madame into letting a lot of girls go round 
with us every week to dine with him, with Madame or Miss Marie ta 
play propriety—oh! of course, one has to do that in Belgium, you 
know. And then in the evening he would take us to the opera. 

So time passed, and the Christmas holidays came before we knew 
where we were, and, oh! what fun we had. The girls hunted Madame 
from one end of the house to the other, and finally penned her in a 
corner, and clamoured en masse for three nights of opera, and when 
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that was granted, for permission to speak English the whole week ; and 
when that was acceded to, for something else which I have now 
forgotten. And when she laughingly refused and ran away, they 
rushed for poor little Miss Josephine, the housekeeper, and besieged 
her, until she made unlimited concessions as to chocolate, patés, and 
the like. 

““Do they do this sort of thing often?” I asked of Allalia Parys, 
wonderingly. 

““Oh ! yes, every year. It’s an old custom of the school, and grows 
quite tedious when you have witnessed it as many times as I have.” 

Christmas Eve all the girls appeared in the long dining-hall arrayed 
in calico dresses and bib aprons, with coquettish little white caps on 
their heads, prepared to be initiated into the mysteries of making plum- 
pudding, sorting currants, stoning raisins, and the like. 

Daisy had on a short skirt and sack belted at the waist. A frilled 
cap, surmounted by an immense, quaint-looking bonnet, such as are 
worn by Welsh cooks, completed her comical attire. She would settle 
at nothing, but flew round with a rolling-pin in her hands, threatening 
dire vengeance to any who should be caught eating raisins or perpetra- 
ting any small theft of any kind. 

Janet was in the sa/on with her brother Malcolm, who had just 
arrived from Heidelberg, and whose advent I -was awaiting with some 
trepidation. Papa was with Madame and Monsieur Jouret. It was 
one of the institutions of the school that the Christmas plum pudding 
should be made with great ceremony, and that each individual in the 
house, from Madame down to the scullion, should stir the pudding-stick 
round the pudding three times, else some terrible ill-luck would befall 
all who partook of it. 

Everything being in readiness, we all awaited the arrival of Madame 
to inaugurate the ceremony. She came, and with her monsieur and 
papa, and behind them Janet and 

‘‘ Gracious heavens !” said Daisy, “it’s our K.D.D.” And so it was. 

Janet was so excessively fastidious, and so much older than Daisy 
or J, that we had never told her of our ludicrous adventure at Ostend. 
So that when we discovered that the gentleman who had so gallantly 
assisted us there was none other than the brother Malcolm of whom 
we had heard much, and who had doubtless heard much of us, we were 
covered with confusion. Escape was impossible. 

Madame began stirring the pudding, and papa seized Janet’s atten- 
tion, so the introduction was postponed a few moments. At least I 
was beginning to hope so. But no, Mr. Frew looked about the room, 
recognized us, and, drawing near, said, as though we had parted yester- 
day: “‘ You didn’t take cold then, after all. I was afraid you might be 
suffering from a wasting cough by this time.” 

The words were bantering, and the tone kind. I did not dare lift 
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my eyes, but, stoning phantom raisins with my fingers, I answered fal- 
teringly, ‘ No.” 

“‘T trust your mamma is quite well,” he continued, turning to Daisy. 

In her wrath at continually having Mrs. Barlow taken for our 
mother, I know not what impulsively rude answer she might have made 
had not Janet just then approached. A dark flush of anger covered 
her face for a moment as she found her brother conversing with us with 
apparent ease. 

‘‘T was not aware that you had the honour of an acquaintance with 
my little friends, Malcolm,” said she. 

“‘Nor have I, and am impatiently awaiting your leisure for an intro- 
duction.” 

‘The ceremony seems somewhat superfluous in this case, since you 
appear to have been carrying on a conversation some time without it.” 

Janet spoke angrily. According to her severe etiquette, her brother 
had been guilty of great rudeness in speaking to us without an introduc- 
tion, and Daisy and I of great impropriety in replying. Of course, she 
knew nothing of the peculiar circumstances of our meeting in Ostend, 
supposing that her brother had seen us for the first time that night. 

I was frightened. I had often seen the girls cowering before Janet's 
well-merited sarcasm and rebuke, but me she had always treated with 
the most perfect gentleness. 

Mr. Frew endured his sister’s anger with the utmost sang froid. He 
seemed to understand the true state of affairs in an instant, and said 
pleasantly: ‘‘ Ah! these are your little friends, are they? Well, I am 
very glad to meet them again. I suppose you don’t know that I had 
the honour of forming their acquaintance at Ostend, last summer.” 

‘‘T was not aware of the fact,” said Janet, coldly. 

‘‘ Don’t be angry,” I found courage to say. ‘Mr. Frew was very 
kind to us when we were in great annoyance last summer.” 

Thereupon Malcolm drew such a comical, kind, graceful picture of 
our adventure at Ostend, that papa, monsieur, and Madame, who had 
joined the group by this time, quite enjoyed the recital of our past and 
present discomfiture. 

Janet smiled occasionally, but seemed cold and distrait: the girls 
meanwhile had stirred the pudding and departed. I was glad enough 
to give my twirls, and, pleading some excuse, to get up-staurs and to 
bed. Being subservient to the rules like all the rest of the scholars, 
Daisy and I could do this without appearing rude, though I think that 
by stretching a point we might have remained up till all hours that 
night. I was glad to get by myself, however. Janet was evidently 
angry with me, and the day which began so happily ended in tears. 

Christmas morning rose bright and beautiful. I lay awake a long 
time pondering on the vexations of the night before, and then Janet 
woke up too, in her sweetest mood. Kissing me she said, ‘“‘A merry 
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Christmas to you, my darling.” As she ignored her brother’s name, so 
did I. We chatted merrily all through breakfast, and after that we 
went to church. There Janet sat through the service with my hand in 
hers, She never did this unless she were very pleased or happy, and I, 
knowing surely that she was no more angry with me, was very content. 
I loved Janet better than any one in the world, but I knew she was 
peculiar. When she glowered one must be sad, and when she brightened 
one must be merry. I have seen her change the aspect of a whole 
roomful in five minutes, either to mirth or sadness, by the very magne- 
tism of her presence. How then could I help being influenced by it ? 

At night we had, first a supper, and then a ball in the dancing-salon 
generally appropriated to Madame Delcampo and her pupils. This 
latter was rather a one-sided affair. Only a few married gentlemen were 
allowed—special exception being made in favour of Malcolm Frew. 
And by the special grace of papa’s presence, I was allowed to dance 
with him. 

Yes, his face looked familiar even at Ostend, and no wonder, for he 
was very like Janet. The same features and general expression, with 
over all a warmer tone—a man to be more widely loved as a man, than 
Janet as a woman. Let me recall the subtle difference I found that 
night and have found since. 

Janet’s heart is not expansive. It is her nature to love but very few. 
Two or three, perhaps a half-dozen, might approach the citadel of in- 
terior tenderness during the course of a long life, and after due testing, 
one or two might enter in. Her sister and brother were hers by natural 
ties, to be loved as naturally as her own soul. But after that she loved 
me as a child, a simple, credulous, loving child, and beyond me, no 
one. 

Let me state a fact just here, though ; I was beginning to discover 
with thrills of hope and fear that shook me with their intensity, that 
papa was seeking Janet for his wife and my mother. I was beginning to 
trust that she would one day love’him, because she was so excessively 
haughty and Aatefu/—I must say it—/ateful in his presence, and papa 
was so very gentle and patient with her. And to let Janet be disagree- 
able to you, and to be very sweet and gentle with her, was the surest 
way of winning her heart. Malcolm was different. Giving you all the 
benefit of later experience, I found that every one loved him. Genial, 
and sunny, and masterful, who could help it? But then Malcolm loved 
every one, and whoso reigned in his heart must sit on a divided throne. 

Papa danced with Janet as much as she would let him, which, to be 
sure, wasn’t a great deal. The girls all looked very pretty and very 
merry, and late in the evening the ball broke up, leaving behind a vague 
impression of content. The breaking up was so odd, so at variance 
with all English notions, that I really must describe it. 

Madame had appeared all the evening, magnificent in ruby,velvet, 
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satin, point lace, and diamonds. At two o’clock she retired to her 
dressing-room adjoining the grand salon, and presently emerged arrayed 
in a sumptuous white dressing-gown, and bowing gracefully and saying, 
** Bon soir, mesdames—Bon soir, messieurs,” she thus gave us our congé, 
and once more departed. 

My story is growing so much longer than I intended, that I must 
hasten to its end. The winter passed and the spring came on, and it 
was arranged that after the Concours (the annual musical examination 
of the school) papa should take Daisy and me a tour through Switzer- 
land, and thus homeward. 

I was not glad—days slipping by, and papa’s handsome face growing 
sad as he found his wooing did not prosper, and Janet wearing away 
from me. I practised diligently, and the Concours came, and Janet 
carried off every honour, and Daisy and I were duly praised for our 
progress, and on the morrow we would be gone, and my heart was 
breaking. 

Another manly heart was nearly breaking, too, I think. Janet was 
standing by the window, watching the beautiful sunset off the hills of 
Chateau Beaumont. (We were at Madame’s country place now, just 
seven miles out of Bruxelles. The school always went there from April 
to October, though I think I have forgotten to tell you this before.) 
Surrounded by the professors, who nearly adored her musical genius, she 
tossed them 40 mots in French or English, with her eyes looking sad 
and tender, and far away. | 

Papa approached the group, and said, “Come, Miss Frew, you are 
looking weary from your exertions, and a turn by the lake will do you 
good.” 

Papa’s voice had a ring of command in it that he very rarely allowed 
to be heard, and much to my amazement, Janet obeyed him unques- 
tioningly. 

Too heartsick to mingle with the other girls, I slipped out of the 
house, and down an unfrequented side-path to a grassy bank, too far 
away from the house, as I supposed, for molestation. 

There I sat, absorbed in sorrowful thoughts, until aroused by ap- 
proaching feet. It was Janet and my father. The sunset shone on their 
faces, and something beside the sunset transfigured them with -its 
radiance, 

“Violet,” said my father, ‘I have brought you a new mother,” and in 
a moment I was folded in Janet’s tendet arms, at rest. 
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T was years ago, although I remember as it were but yesterday. A 
fearful fever had been raging in the town, and my parents had both 
fallen asleep in one day, both been buried in one grave. They said I 
had it hghtly. I do not remember being ill at all; I only remember 
praying to die. How could I live? what had I to live for? and then 
Lucy would try to quiet me, and Dr. Rhodes come in, draw his chair 
by the side of the bed, take my hand, and in his own peculiar way talk 
to me till I had no will to oppose him. Nothing to do but to obey. 
Then he would lay his hand on my forehead, and the veins that had 
knotted up like tangled whip-cords binding my temples would smooth 
out perceptibly, and sleep, quiet and refreshing, steal over me, while 
the doctor would tell Lucy what she must do; that as soon as I was 
able I must go into the country ; it would never do for me to stay 
there. 

‘¢She will never get well, with all these mementoes of her . parents 
constantly in her presence. She must be roused from this state, or 
there is no hope.” And I, half asleep and half awake, but quiet as long 
as the doctor was talking, would firmly resolve never to go; I did not 
want to get well ; I did not mean to. But what was my resolve to his 
firm, strong will? his will, that so completely mastered mine; and 
however much I might determine in his absence not to do, that very 
thing I was led to do readily, if he said so. 

Therefore it was not surprising, perhaps, that one morning, after I had 
begun to sit up, I felt myself wrapped very carefully in numberless 
shawls and blankets, and then Lucy took me in her arms to the carriage, 
where Dr. Rhodes received me. There, nestled away among the 
cushions, he drew me up to him tenderly, laid my head on his shoulder, 
and talked me to sleep ; while Lucy sat on the front seat, and tried to be 
very staid and dignified as she listened to the way and manner in which 
I must sleep, eat, and take exercise. 

After a drive of about two hours we stopped at the entrance of a 
charming place; the great bronze gates swung open, and the carriage 
wound along the gravelled way, and passed on to where the syringa 
bushes were loaded with their creamy blossoms; past the fountain 
throwing its diamond spray over the japonicas, camelias, and pearly- 
hued lilies; the gleaming of statuary seen through the nfts of green leaves, 
while an endless variety of flowers and fruits nodded their welcome. 
Up to this time I had not even asked where we were going. We were 
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going from home had been my only thought ; where had not troubled 
me at all, Just as this question was beginning to tax my brain the car- 
riage stopped. I had only time to see that the house was large, with 
gables and turrets, and pointed roof, and that it covered an immense 
stretch of ground, with a verandah of trellis-work covered with vines, 
roses, and honeysuckle. 

‘A beautiful place,” I mentally ejaculated, as a sweet-browed woman 
bent over me, her good, motherly face shaded by a little lace cap, with 
bits of pink ribbon, and long, flowing lappets, while the light in her 
calm blue eye went to my heart like a ray of sunshine. 

““T have brought my little patient, Mrs. Moore; Lucy will take care 
of her, and breathing the atmosphere of your home will revive her better 
than any medicine of mine.” And the doctor seated me on the sofa, 
while Mrs. Moore put her arms about me just as my own mother used 
to, and said quietly: 

“TI used to know your mother when she was a little girl, my dear ; 
I am very glad the doctor has brought you to me.” The tears were in 
my eyes, while hers dripped over my face, and from that moment there: 
was a warm feeling in my heart for the gentle woman who had promised 
the doctor to do all in her power to make me well again. 

Those were happy autumn days, lying there in the shade of the trees, 
and looking out on to the sea, filled as it was with great steamers, 
beautiful brigs, and graceful schooners ; a picture-gallery, with nothing 
stationary, save the great black hulls in the distance. 

But if Mrs. Moore’s house was large, it had no empty rooms; on 
account of my being an invalid, I was not introduced to the inmates 
all at once. Mrs. Holmes, a young widow, was the first one that I re- 
member ; beautiful she was not, but there was a look in her great brown 
eyes, a tone in her voice that went to my heart at once, for it told me 
that she had suffered, and I felt a nearness, a sudden out-leaping of affec. 
tion that joy never gives. 

Mrs. Holmes was accompanied by her daughter, a little girl of ten or 
eleven years. Her hair, just the colour of a ripe hazel-nut, was put 
away from a forehead not high but full, and with blue branching veins 
in the temples: her eyes, in hue just like her hair, were beautiful, but 
with a dreamy look as if she were trying to fathom something too hard 
for her; she had a rich, creamy complexion, pale except when she 
spoke ; then the red came in waves. The child had her governess, a 
good, practical woman, who, as I grew stronger, used not unfrequently 
to let me lean upon her arm, while Lucy supported me on the other 
side, and told me stories of her home, of the green, dewy hills that 
cradled the little village where she was born ; where one could walk at 

their ease, hearing nothing but the soft, continuous flowing of brooks, 
the hum of insects, and the gentle tones of the wind through the leaves ; 
only these and the singing of birds, and the lowing of the cows in the 
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pasture, and the crowing of the cocks as they called to each other from 
the distant farm-yards. 

My father had been from home, and this was, perhaps, the chief 
reason why I was so glad when Miss Young would talk to me in this 
strain. Besides these ladies, there was Miss Jervis, a niece of Mrs. 
Moore, and the belle of the neighbourhood, a beautiful girl, with rolling 
waves of fair hair, splendid in azure silk that changed to silver, and a 
great cape of white velvet with dropping buttons of carbuncle ; a superb 
woman, a witty, gracious woman—a woman that turned all hearts, yet 
kept herself cold as ice. 

How I disliked her, this woman, with all the fascination of manner, 
the sweetest smile, and softest speech, and still without a heart! Oh, 
I didn’t know her then, Madeline Jervis ; without a heart? she was 
all heart, and that was the reason why she seemed so cold and unfeel- 
ing. Her heart was pre-occupied, filled, inhabited. She could not help 
being beautiful, fascinating, queenly ; but she could not open the door 
of her heart, for its owner had gone away ; neither did she wish anybody 
to enter till he returned ; she knew that sometime he would come, and 
this made her cheerful, happy—and still, seemingly cold. I said I dis- 
liked her, and so I did; but as I grew able to join them in their rides, 
walks, and moonlight excursions on the shore, a strange fascination 
crept over me, and I was never happier than when walking by her side, 
hearing her talk in that racy, piquant manner so becoming to her; the 
peculiar light in her large, melancholy hazel eyes—eyes full of lustre ; 
the soft, dark, golden skin; the faintly-impinged cheek ; the scarlet lip, 
the whole colouring of the face ; and then a carelessness about her, the 
grace, the abandon of a little child. 

I remember one evening, the sunset light was so low upon the sea 
that it left nothing there but a great golden highway. Miss Jervis pro- 
posed a stroll by the water’s edge, Lucy brought my cloak, and Miss 
Jervis let Mr. Weston wrap her shawl close about her, and they walked 
on a few steps in advance, Mr. Weston talking in a low, earnest strain, 
while it seemed to me Miss Jervis grew colder, more fearfully beautiful ; 
the moonbeams that danced upon the waves leaped up, and sparkled 
on her dress, and in her hair, but to all his words of passionate entreaty, 
that I was sure from his manner he was uttering, she said nothing; his 
words only reached her ear, they could not touch her heart. At length 
she made a gesture of impatience, and came and seated herself on the 
wooden seat where Miss Young, Lily, and I had ensconced ourselves, 
while Mr. Weston went striding up and down before us, sometimes 
stopping, and looking down upon the white hands folded in her lap; 
almost as much in his silence as in another man’s speech. Still, she did 
not notice it. Her manner, full of an airy sparkle, as though she lived 
in some buoyant atmosphere, and still, it seemed to me an effort, as 
though she would have much preferred sitting there on the sands and 
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dreaming of something long ago. Why I thought this then I hardly 
know ; it was long afterwards that I learned the truth, and knew what 
gave the far-away look in those unfathomed eyes. . 

It was the week that I was going home. Dr. Rhodes had been there, 
and given his consent ; besides, the winter was coming on, and I longed 
so much to see the old rooms. Mr. Weston had been talking of going 
to Paris, Miss Jervis was sitting before the piano dallying with the keys. 
Some measure was singing in her memory, some old, sweet tune she 
seemed to hear, some words once spoken resounded again. 

The light was soft, and softer in the room, the air was like the 
suspended bloom of a plum, a wind came wandering in, heavy with 
the breath of flowers, and from the fairy fingers trilled out a faint, 
bewitching melody that was little more than the murmuring air itself ; 
a silver cord might shake so in the wind, a bell might prolong its 
vibrant undulation, tone after tone having pealed out in joy-bells or for 
midnight chimes ; the faint waves rustle so along the shore; a honeyed, 
doubtful music, but a soul upbuoyed its passion; was it some chorus 
rising out of the sparkling water? the echo of a song sung by the 
nymphs who live in coral caves? or was it but the pining of a heart for 
other days? Whatever it was I could not help folding my arms about 
the singer, and as I pressed my lips to hers I felt the tears rolling over 
the white face and falling on the ivory keys. 

“Have I troubled you, Miss Jervis? Indeed I am very sorry; I 
had no thought you could be unhappy,” and I drew back. 

“Vou have not troubled me, child.” She put her hands on either 
side my face while her kisses crowded to my lips. Then turning her 
dark eye full upon me, she said, “Do you believe in presentiments, 
Olive?” 

‘‘A something that tells us when anything unusual is to happen 
to us?” 

‘“‘'Yes, that is it; the shadowing of our joy or grief before it comes.” 

“From a little child I have always known when anything was 
coming to me sufficiently long before it came to become accustomed to 
it; nothing that happened has ever surprised me.” 

“‘T thought so,” and she drew my arm within her own, and we walked 
out into the silver pathway the moon was making. ‘Then after a little 
silence—“ Don’t you think, Olive, that God is nearer to us sometimes 
than at others? that you can speak to Him freely, and He answers at 
once? You know about my father, Olive ?” 

‘Miss Lester told me that your father was a captain, that his vessel 
was shipwrecked and the crew lost.” 

“Ves, that was the story; everybody believes it, but I do not. I 
know that my father will come back again; and there was another with 
him, Philip Atkinson, to whom I was to have been married. It 1s three 
years since the ship sailed, but I know they will come. I try sometimes 
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to think otherwise, but Philip’s face always looks at me so reproachfully, 
seeming to reprove me for my unfaithfulness ; this is why I am termed 
so cold and hollow-hearted, Olive ; but I can’t help it, I know they will 
both come.” And her eye led me up the dark, hollow sky, where shone 
but a handful of stars, and one great planet blazed down the purple 
depths, ploughing up a wake of light behind it. 

Poor Miss Jervis! and she was cherishing this deep love for the 
absent all the time that I had thought her cold and heartless. My 
tears fell on the soft hand that clasped mine. 

“‘ Are you crying, Olive? Do you think this impossible ?” said she. 

‘Possible, certainly, but I was thinking whether it was probable in 
this case.” 

“Yes; they will both come.” And she went on to tell me of the 
many incidents in her childhood, all of which had been mirrored out to 
her so that she was prepared to meet them. 

The moon had gone beyond a cloud, the pathway of silver was gone; 
we turned and entered the house. 

The rooms were brilliantly lighted. Mrs. Moore and Mrs. Holmes 
reading the evening papers, Miss Lester and Lily having a game of 
chess, while the gentlemen were scattered about discussing the all- 
absorbing question of politics, and the probabilities of the coming 
election. The moonlight lay white on the water again, and the foliage 
of the trees looked mottled with silver, while their shadows lay under- 
neath in great black flakes. From along range of clouds just visible 
above the western horizon, flashes of lightning kept leaping out; the 
reading gradually passed into talking, and the political bias soon 
merged into the small talk most acceptable in the drawing-room. 

Again the livid flash, only to be followed by the startling, crashing 
thunder, flash after flash, and the whole artillery of heaven seemed to 
be collected into one place, while the long, deep, guttural thunder 
reverberated along the shore, and the lurid flashes brought into bold 
relief each cord, and spar, and mast rising out of the black hulls on the 
water. 

There was a nameless fascination in the storm, and one by one the 
rooms were deserted, the lights were partially extinguished, and all 
with faces more or less white with fear collected on the sheltered side of 
the verandah, looking out upon the Bay so lately sleeping under the 
silver moonbeams. Now the waters were leaping up like some mad- 
dened monster, intent on his prey. In a moment it came again, the 
terrific lightning, and deep, guttural thunder, and again a minute gun at 
sea. Eagerly they looked, straining their eyes out into the darkness, 
for the flashes of light blinded them, but nothing except gray mist was 
to be seen ; the wind struck the long, low stonehouse planted out there on 
the reef, eddied, mounted, and rushed on; the rain rushed with it, and 
all the sounds of the tempest; the very light from the light-house 
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tower that stood far out seemed to be stripped off and off in broad 
flakes and patches, like split fragments of chrysolite and beryl. Dimly 
could they descry great towering giants of billows leaping this way and 
that, flinging forth and falling in shooting storms of spray ; white acres of 
foam rose over the darkness and dispelled themselves in powdered 
blast ; huge columns were flashing up and winking; the backs of long 
breakers, gored and torn, plunged their angry masses of foam-flecked 
billows, with a deafening roar. 

Suddenly, all was wrapped in the blackness of death; night and 
annihilation shut down over the world; no ray, no glimmer, the inde- 
scribable din and echoes of the night, broke all about; the great sea 
seemed to be rolling overhead with a weight of darkness and tumult; 
the light had gone out! and still more terrible through the murk the 
minute guns boomed on. 

Once more there was a vivid flash, and then a terrific peal; a huge 
ship with masts and cordage brought out distinctly. Would she ever 
anchor? could she live through such a gale? Closer and closer drew 
that little group, while Miss Jervis held my hand with the grip of the 
dying. 

Again the whole sea was lit up. Oh, the ship was still there, and two 
men were seen coming over the side and swinging themselves down 
into a small boat, and then pulling for the shore. Would they ever 
reach it? What daring, to think of riding the billows in such a shell! 
What is it Miss Jervis expects, as she strains her eyes to catch but a 
glimpse of the frail bark. 

Again that lurid glare, followed by a tremendous crash, as though 
the whole artillery of heaven had spent itself; while the little boat could 
just be seen, the two men still there, battling manfully to keep her from 
being submerged, while the wind and the driving sleet leapt up into our 
faces; for by this time we were down to the very edge of the water, 
Miss Jervis still clinging to me, all her thoughts and feelings concen- 
trated on one object. Then a fierce, wild cry broke from her lips 
—‘“ Qh, will no one save them?” and she tore away from my grasp, 
out into the surf where a little pleasure boat was tossing up and 
down. 

‘‘ Let me go,” as a strong arm was flung around her—‘“‘ Let me go; 
it is my father and Philip; I knew they were coming,” while the sharp 
flashing, and fading gleams, the gray haze, shining scud, and flying 
foam wreaths magnified her into something supernatural. 

And then I perceived this man had a long staff, and great coils of 
rope, and another rope wound round his waist, and held by clusters of 
half dressed hands, a shadowy throng that seemed suddenly to have 
come out of the darkness. Then another man, still larger, taller, 
caught up Miss Jervis and gave her into the care of a murky group, 
while strange cries came now upon the wind, $ad,. wild sounds, and m 
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a lull, when the listening storm also held its breath, I seemed to hear 
the cries of drowning men. 

What followed I hardly know ; “all my thoughts, will, heart, swung 
there in the blackness, as I saw these two men plunge into the sea, the 
rope payed out by these black, shadowy hands. Twice, thrice had I 
seen them plunged among the waves, that tossed them lightly back in 
cruel play, then again they were lost, an instant—but what eternities do 
some instants compress ! 

The great lantern swung round its swift, shifting glare, and ghastly in 
the green lustre of the ray a face gleamed up on the sands; a ghastly, 
pale face, the water dripping from the hair; then another ; while the 
stalwart swimmers staggered along, and were caught by those on shore ; 
and the breakers dashed and hissed as they sucked down sand and 
weed, roaring, and still climbing up the bank as though maddened at 
the loss of their prey. 

The next I knew we were in the boat-house, and Dr. Rhodes and 
Madeline Jervis were bending over me. 

“Was it real? was it? Did they come?” it was all I could say; 
while the joy in her face, the light in her eye burned down into my 
soul, and I knew that Captain Jervis and Philip Atkinson were both 
there. | 
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A REMINISCENCE. 


I REMEMBER it all, how the spicy breeze 

Blew up from the forests of date and palm, 
And the bird that sang in the lotus-trees 

Had folded its scarlet wings. What a calm 
Hung over the sea, and the dusky waves 

Beat low on the pearly, milk-white shore, 
As we fancy far down in ocean caves, 

Bright footsteps beat on the emerald floor. 


A cloud as light as a snowy dove 
Sailed into the sunset’s brilliancy, 
And we listened rapt to the song of love 
The bulbul sang on a banyan tree. 
And he said, “ Dear love, at last my own, 
There is not another on earth so fair ;” 
And he took the pomegranate flowers that shone 
Like drops of flame in my jetty hair. 
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Then he called me his darling, his wayward child, 

And kissed my fingers one by one, 
And I worshipped him then with a passion wild, 

As the Persian worships the glorious sun. 
And I cannot tell how the anger came 

That raged like a demon in my breast— 
But I think of it now with a flush of shame, 

How I filled my life with this mad unrest. 


Then bitter words from my passionate lips, 
Fell fast in a shower of withering scorn, 
That followed him as a pirate ship 
Might follow the rosy light of morn: 
Then I turned and fled, and we never met 
Since I left him there ‘neath the cocoa’s shade, 
But the ghost of a pitiful sad regret 
Has followed, where’er my feet have strayed. 


Oh! beautiful yet as a poet’s dream, 
Is that tropical isle far over the sea, 
Where I sat with my love and watched the gleam 
Of a scarlet wing in the lotus-tree ; 
But I see no longer the groves of palm, 
Or the cloud as light as a snowy dove, 
And feel no more the air of balm, 
Or list to the bulbul’s song of love. 
And Iam alone. Ah! I shattered my heart 
When I left him—and sadder than all 1s this, 
That my own hand tore love’s chain apart, 
And dashed from my lips the cup of bliss. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
A PANIC, 


HE funerals were going about in Dallory. Dr. Rane’s prognostica- 
tions had proved correct: the fever was a real fever. It spread, 
and a panic set in. 

As. yet it had been confined to the poor. To those who for some 
months now had been living in squalor and despair and poverty. Some 
called it the famine fever; some a relapsing fever ; some typhus ; but, 
whatever the name accorded to it, one rng was certain—that it was of 
a malignant and fatal type. 

It possessed a rather singular feature : that it seemed to burst out all 
at once—in a single night. Before the doctors had well made them- 
selves sure that anything of the kind was in the air, before most of the 
public had so much as heard of it, it came. The probability of course 
was that it had been for some days smouldering. On the afternoon 
that witnessed Madam’s denarture from Dallory Hall (after the receipt 
of the telegram and the reading of Dick’s letter) there had not been 
one decided case: in the morning no less than seven cases had shown 
themselves, After that, it spread rapidly. 

Madam remained away. James Bohun was dead, and she staye«l 
with Sir Nash. Matilda North, taking French leave, went up there to 
join her without an invitation: she did not care to stay amidst the 
sickness. So the master of Dallory Hall was alone, and enjoyed his 
liberty as much as trouble had left him capable of. 

A week or ten days had passed on now since the outbreak, and the 
funerals were going about Dallory. The two medical men, Dr. Rane 
and Mr. Seeley, were worked nearly off their legs. The panic that had 
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set in was at its height. Dallory had been an exceptionally healthy 
place : people were unused to this state of things, and got frightened. 
Some of the better families took flight ; for the sea-side, or elsewhere. 
The long-continued distress, resulting on the strike, had pre-disposed 
the poorer classes for it. It was they whom it chiefly attacked, but 
there were now two or three cases amid their betters. This was no- 
time for the medical men to speculate whether they should or should 
not be paid ; they put all such considerations aside, and gave the poor 
sufferers their best care. Dr. Rane in particular was tenderly assiduous 
with his patients. In spite of that fatal letter and the mistake—nay, 
the sin—it involved, he was a humane-natured man. Were he a suc- 
cessful practitioner, making his hundreds a year, or his thousands, as 
might be, he would be one of the first and readiest to give away 
largely of his time and skill to any who could not well afford to pay 
him. 

The last person whom the fever had attacked was one of the brothers 
Hepburn of Dallory, undertakers, carpenters, and coffin-makers. Both 
of them were sickly men; but exceedingly steady and respectable. The 
younger brother, Henry, was the one seized: it was universally 
assumed that he caught it in the discharge of certain of the duties of 
his calling, and the supposition did not tend to decrease the public 
panic. Dr. Rane thought him a bad subject for the illness, and did all 
he could. 

‘Bessy Rane stood in her kitchen, making an apple pudding. It is 
rather a sudden transition of subject, from sickness to puddings, but 
only in accordance with existing life. Whatever calamity may be de- 
cimating society abroad, the domestic routine of daily existence goes. 
on at home in just its ordinary course. Molly Green was pudding-. 
maker in general ; but Molly was hastening over her other work that 
day, for she had obtained leave to go home in the evening to see her- 
mother : a woman who had been ailing for years with chronic sickness, 
and lived at Whitborough. So Bessy this morning took upon herself 
the pudding. 

Mrs. Rane stood at the table; a brown holland apron tied over her: 
light morning gown, her sleeves turned up to the middle of her arms 
above her wrists. Hands and wrists and arms were alike pretty. The- 
apples lay in a basin ready pared, and she was rolling out the crust.’ 
Ever and anon she glanced at the kitchen clock. Her husband had 
been called out at early morning, four o’clock, and she was getting a 
little anxious. Now it was close upon eleven. It cannot be said that 
Bessy was afraid of the fever for him: she shared in the popular belief’ 
that medical men are generally exempt from infection; but she was 
always glad to see him come home safe and well. 

His latch-key was heard in the door while she was thinking of him. 
Dr. Rane went straight up-stairs to the unused top-room, changed his 
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clothes, and washed his hands and face—a precaution he always took 
when he had been with fever patients. Bessy put the kitchen door 
open, that he might see where she was when he came down. 

“‘ Pudding-making, Bessy!” he cried, looking in. ‘“ Why don’t you 
let Molly do that ?” 

** Molly’s busy. She wants to go home this evening, Oliver, as soon 
as we can spare her, and not come back until to-morrow night. She 
had a letter this morning to say her mother has at last taken to her bed, 
and the doctor thinks her very ill. I have given her leave to go.” 

“ But how shall you manage without her?” 

‘*T shall have old Phillis in. Molly has been to her, and she says 
she'll be glad to come.” 

Dr. Rane said no more. It was quite the same to him whether 
Molly, or Phillis, did what was wanted. When men are much harassed 
in spirit, they cannot concern themselves with petty details. 

“I was thinking, Oliver, that—if you don’t mind—as we can have 
Phillis, I would leave it to Molly whether to come back to-morrow 
night, or not. If her mother is really growing worse, the girl may like 
to stay a day longer with her.” 

‘“‘My dear, do just as you like about it,” was the doctor's rather 
impatient answer. 

“Your breakfast shall be ready in a moment, Oliver.” : 

“‘T have taken breakfast. It was between eight and nine before I 
could get away from Ketlar’s, and I went and begged some of Mrs. Gass. 
After that, I went round to the patients.” 

Bessy was putting the crust into the buttered basin. She nitse her 
hands and turned in some dismay. 

‘Surely, Oliver, they have not got the fever at Ketlar’s !” 

Dr. Rane slightly laughed. ‘Not the fever, Bessy : something else. 
The baby. It was Ketlar who called me up this morning.” - 
‘“‘ Oh dear,” said Bessy, going on with her pudding. “I thought that 
poor baby was not expected for a month or two. How will they manage 
to keep it? It seems to me that the less food there is for them, the 

quicker the babies come.” 

‘“‘That’s generally the case,” observed Dr. Rane. 

‘Ts the mother well?” 

‘* Tolerably so.” 

‘¢ And—how are other things going on, Oliver?” 

He knew, by the tone of her voice, that she meant the fever. Bessy 
never spoke of that without a kind of timidity. 

‘‘ Neither worse nor better. It’s very bad still.” 

“ And fatal?” 

“Yes, and fatal. Henry Hepburn’s in danger.” 

‘¢ But he'll get over it ?” rejoined Bessy quickly. 

“T don’t think so. His brother will have it next if he does not mind. 
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He is as nervous over it as he can be. I am off now, Bessy, up the 
Ham.” 

‘‘'You will be in to dinner?” 

‘‘ Before that, I hope.” 

Bessy settled to her pudding again, and the doctor departed. Not 
into danger this time, for the fever had not yet shown itself in Dallory 
Ham. Scarcely a minute had elapsed when the door-bell rang, and 
Molly went to answer it. Mrs. Rane, her hands all flour, peeped from 
the kitchen, and saw Mr. North. 

“Oh papa! How glad I am to see you! Do you mind coming in 
here ?” 

Mind! Mr. North felt far more at home in Bessy’s kitchen than in 
his wife’s grand drawing-room. He had brought a small open basket 
of most lovely hot-house flowers for Bessy. He put it on the table, and 
sat down on one of the wooden chairs in peace and comfort. Richard 
had not returned, and he was still alone. 

‘Go on with your pudding, my dear. Don’t mind me. I like to 
see it.” 

“Tt is all but done, papa. Molly will tie it up. Oh, these beautiful 
flowers !” she added, bending her face down to them. “ How kind of 
you to think of me!” 

“I’m going up to Ham Court about some seeds, child ; the walk will 
do me good, this nice day. I feel stronger and better, Bessy, than I did.” 

“I am so glad of that, papa.” 

‘‘ And so I thought—as I was intending to call in here—that I'd cut 
a few,blossoms, and bring with me. How’s the fever getting on, Bessy ?” 

‘It is not any better, I am afraid, papa.” 

“So I hear. They say that Henry Hepburn’s dying.” 

Bessy felt startled. ‘Oh, I trust not! Though I think—I fear— 
Oliver has not very much hope of him.” 

“Well, I’ve heard it. And I came here, Bessy, to ask if you would 
not like to come to the Hall for a week ortwo. It might be safer for 
you. Are you at all afraid of catching it, child ?” 

“¢ N—o,” answered Bessy. But it was spoken dubiously, and Mr. 
North looked at her. 

“Your husband has to be amongst it pretty well every hour of his 
life, and I can but think there must be some risk for you. You had 
better come to the Hall.” 

‘¢Oliver is very particular to change his clothes when he comes in ; 
but still I know there must of course be some little risk,” she said. “I 
try to be quite brave, and not think of it, papa: and I have a great 
piece of camphor inside here ”—touching the bosom of her dress—“ at 
which Oliver laughs.” 

‘“Which is as good as confessing that you are nervous about it, 
Bessy,” said Mr. North. 
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** Not much, papa. A doctor’s wife, you know, must not have fancies.” 

“Well, you come up to the Hall to-day, Bessy. It will be a change 
for you, and pleasant for me, now I’m all alone; it’ll be like some of the 
old days come back again, you and me together. As to Oliver, I dare 
say he'll be glad to have the house to himself a bit, while he is so busy.” 

Bessy, wiping the flour off her hands on a towel, consented. In 
point of fact, her husband had proposed, some days back, that she should 
go away : and she did feel half afraid of taking the fever through him. 

‘But it cannot be until to-morrow, papa,” she said, as Mr. North 
rose to depart, and she accompanied him to the door, explaining that 
Molly was going home. “I should not like to leave Oliver alone in the 
house for the night. Phillis will be here to-morrow: she can stay and 
sleep, should Molly Green not return.” 

‘Very well,” said Mr. North. 

It was left at this. Bessy opened the door for her father, and watched 
him on his way up the Ham. 

Dr. Rane came back to dinner; and found his patients allowed him 
an hour’s peace to eat it in. Bessy informed him of the arrangement 
she had made: and that he was to be a bachelor from the morrow for 
an indefinite period. The doctor laughed, making a jest of it: but 
nevertheless he glanced keenly from under his eyelids at his wife. 

“Bessy ! I do believe you are afraid !” 

‘No, not exactly,” was her answer. “I don’t think ‘afraid ’ is the 
right word. It is just this, Oliver: I do not get nervous over it ; but I 
cannot help remembering rather often that you may bring it home to me.” 

‘‘Then, my dear, go by all means where you will be out of harm’s 
way, so far as I am concerned.” 

Dinner over, Dr. Rane hastened out again, on his way to see Mrs. 
Ketlar. He had just reached that bench in the shady part of the road, 
at the neck of the Ham, when he saw Jelly coming along. The doctor 
only wished there was some convenient shelter to dart into, by which 
he might avoid her. Ever since the night when he had heard that 
agreeable conversation as he sat under the cedar-tree, Jelly’s keen green 
eyes had been worse to him than poison. She stopped when she met 
him. 

“So that child of Susan Ketlar’s-is come, sir !” 

“‘ Ay,” said Dr. Rane. 

‘What in the world brings it here now?” 

“Well, I don’t know,” returned the doctor. ‘‘ Children often come 
without giving their friends due notice. I am on my way thither.” — 

‘And not as much as a bedgown to wrap it in,” resentfully went on 
Jelly, ‘and not a bit o’ tea or oatmeal in the place for her! My faith! 
baby after baby coming into the world all round, and the men out on 
strike! This makes seven—if they'd all been alive: she'll be contented 
perhaps when she’s got seventeen.” 
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“It is the way of the world, Jelly. Set-up the children first, and 
consider what to do with them afterwards.” 

‘“What’s this that’s the matter with Tim Wilks, sir?” demanded 
Jelly, abruptly changing the subject. 

“With Tim Wilks! I did not know that anything was the matter 
with him.” 

“Ves, there is,” said Jelly. ‘I met old Green just now, and he said 
Timothy Wilks was in bed, ill They thought it might be a bilious 
attack, if it was not the fever.” 

‘¢ I'll call in and see him,” said Dr. Rane. ‘“ Has he been drinking 
again P” " 

Jelly’s eyes flashed with resentment. Considering that Tim had 
really kept sober and steady for the past year and half, she looked on 
the question as a frightful aspersion. And the more especially so as 
proceeding from Dr. Rane. 

‘7 can answer for it that he has not been drinking—and so, as I 
supposed, might everybody else. Timothy Wilks is worried, sir: that’s 
what it is. He has never been at ease since people accused him of 
writing that anonymous letter: and he never will be till he is publicly 
cleared of it. Sir, I think he ought to be.” 

Was it an ice-bolt that seemed to shoot through Oliver Rane’s heart ? 
—or only aspasm? Something took it: though he managed to keep 
his countenance, and to speak with calm indifference. 

‘‘Cleared ? Cleared of what? I fancied it had been ascertained 
that Wilks was the man who spoke of the affair out of Dale’s office. 
He can’t clear himself from that. As to any other suspicion, no one 
has cast it on him.” 

“Well, sir—of course you know dest,” answered Jelly, recollecting 
herself and cooling down: but she could not help giving the words an 
emphasis. ‘If Tim should become dangerously ill, it might have to be 
done to set his mind at rest.” 

“What might have to be done?” demanded Dr. Rane with autho- 

rity. 
And Jelly did not dare to answer the direct question. She could 
boast and talk in her gossiping way so long as’she felt safe, but when it 
came to anything like proving her words, she was a very coward. Dr. 
‘Rane was looking at her, waiting for her to speak, his manner uncom- 
promising, his countenance stern. 

“Qh well, sir, I’m sure I don’t know at all,” she said, her tongue 
feeling as if it had dned up. “And I’m sure I hope poor Tim has not 
got the fever.” 

“Tl call and see him,” repeated Dr. Rane, proceeding on his way. 
Jelly curtsied and went on hers. 

When beyond her view, he took out his handkerchief and wiped his 
face, damp as with the dews of death. He must, he must get away 
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from Jelly and Dallory! But for having a wife on his hands, he might 
have felt tempted to make a hasty flitting to America and join Dr. Jones. 
Join Dr. Jones ?—But where was the wherewithal to do it? He had it 
not. His thoughts turned, as they ever did on these occasions, to that 
money of his locked up in the Tontine. Of Ais: that was how Dr. 
Rane had got to regard it. That money would bring him salvation. If 
he could but obtain it 

A bow from some white-haired old gentleman, passing in a carriage. 
Dr. Rane returned it, the singular coincidence of his appearance at 
that moment flashing through his mind. For it was Sir Thomas 
Ticknell. Yes: it truly seemed to him that that Tontine money would 
be nothing less than salvation. He went on with a great fear and pain 
in his throbbing heart, wondering for how long or short a time Jelly 
would hold her counsel. 





The next morming was Thursday. It brought news that nearly struck 
people dumb: Henry Hepburn, the undertaker, was dead, and Mrs. 
Rane had been seized with the fever. Dr. Rane said his wife was very 
restless all night; he gave her a composing draught, which seemed to 
do good for the time ; but upon attempting to get up she was attacked 
with nausea and faintness, and had to go back to bed. The symptoms 
that subsequently set in he feared were those of the fever. 

It was an awkward time for Bessy to be ill, as Molly Green had gone 
home : but Phillis, an excellent substitute, was there. She attended on 
Mrs. Rane, and the doctor went abroad to his patients. Mr. North, 
disappointed at Bessy’s non-arrival, hearing of her indisposition, came 
to the house ; but Bessy sent down an urgent message by Phillis, beg- 
ging him not to run into any danger by coming up to her chamber. And 
Mr. North, docile and obedient—as Madam in her imperiousness had 
trained him to be—left his best love, and went back home again. 

In the course of the morning Dr. Rane called in at Hepburn’s. It 
‘was a kind of double shop and double house; in the one were sold 
articles of furniture, in the other the carpenter’s work was carried on. 
Thomas Hepburn and his family lived in the first; Henry, now dead, 
had occupied the last. He was a married man, but had no children. 
When Dr. Rane entered the second shop, he did not at first see Thomas 
Hepburn ; the two shutters up at the window made the place dark, 
after coming in from the bright sunshine. Thomas Hepburn saw him, 
‘however, and came forward from the workshop behind, where he had 
been looking on at his men. Various articles seemed to be in the course 
-of active construction, coffins amidst the rest. 

‘‘T am very sorry for this loss, Hepburn,” began the doctor.” 

“Well, sir, I’ve not had any hope from the first,” sighed Hepburn, 
his face looking careworn and unusually sickly in the semi-light. “I 
don’t think poor Henry had.” 
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‘The fact is, Hepburn, he had not strength to carry him through the 
disorder ; it did not attack him lhghtly. I did all I could.” 

“Ves, sir, I’m sure of that,” returned Hepburn—and what with his 
naturally weak voice, and the hammering that was going on behind, Dr. 
Rane had to listen with all his ears to catch the words. ‘“ We've been 
an ailing family always : liable to take disorders, too, more than others.” 

Dr. Rane made no reply for the moment. He was regarding the 
speaker. Something in his aspect imparted the suspicion that the man 
was in actual present fear. 

‘You must keep up a good heart, you know, Hepbum.” 

“ T’d rather go a hundred miles, sir, than do what I’ve got to do just 
now amid the dead,” said Hepburn, glancing round. ‘ Z/at’s how 
my brother took it.” 

‘‘ Let a workman go instead of you.” 

The undertaker shook his head. ‘‘ One as to go with me; and the 
other is just as afraid as afraid can be. No, I must go on, myself. 
‘There'll be double work for me, now Henry’s gone.” 

“Well, Hepburn, I begin to think the fever is on the turn,” said the 
doctor, cheerily, as he walked away. 

The day wore on. Mrs. Rane’s symptoms were decidedly those ot 
fever, and the doctor went all the way to Whitborough himself (not far 
in actual distance, only that he could not well spare the time) to tell 
Molly Green she was to keep where she was, out of harm’s way, and not 
return until sent for. When he got back home, his wife was worse. 
Phillis met him at the door, and said her poor mistress’s face was scarlet, 
and she rolled her head from side to side. Phillis wanted to stay the 
night, but the doctor would not have it : there was no necessity, he said, 
and she had better not be longer in the infection than could be helped. 
So Phillis went away at ten o’clock. 

Between eleven and twelve, just as Mr. Seeley was preparing for rest, 
Dr. Rane came in and asked him to go over to see his wife. The surgeon 
went at once. Bessy was lying in bed in her comfortable chamber, just 
as Phillis had described—her face scarlet, her head turning uneasily on 
the pillow. A candle stood on the table, dimly lighting the room ; Mr. 

‘Seeley took it close to inspect her face; but Bessy put up her hand and 
turned her head away, as if the light hurt her. 

‘ She seems slightly delirious,” whispered Mr. Seeley apart, and Dr. 
Rane nodded. After that, the two doctors talked together a little on 
the stairs, and Mr. Seeley went away, saying he would come again in 
the morning. 

In the morning, however, Dr. Rane went over to tell him that his 
wife, after a most restless night, had dropped into a quiet doze, and had 
better not be disturbed. He felt sure she was better. This was Friday. 

Phillis arrived betimes. She found a wet sheet flapping in the gray 
ante-room, just outside the bed-chamber_door, which Dr. Rane had 
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saturated with disinfecting liquid. Jars of disinfectants stood on the 
wide landing, on the staircase, and in other parts of the house. Phillis 
had no fear, and went in behind the flapping sheet. She could make 
nothing of Mrs. Rane. Instead of the scarlet face and restless head, 
she now lay buried in her pillow, still, and pale, and intensely quiet. 
Phillis offered her some tea; Mrs. Rane just opened her eyes, and 
feebly motioned it away with her hand, just as she had motioned away 
the light the previous night. “It’s a sudden change,” thought Phillis. 
“IT don’t like it.” 

Later in the morning, Dr. Rane brought up Mr. Seeley. She lay in 
exactly the same position, deep in the pillow. What with that, and what 
with the large night-cap, the surgeon could get to see very little of her 
face. 

“Don’t disturb me,” she faintly said, when he would have aroused 
her sufficiently to get a good look. ‘I am easy now.” 

‘** Do you know me?” questioned Mr. Seeley, bending over her. 

“Yes,” she answered, opening her eyes for a moment. “ Let me 
sleep ; I shall be better to-morrow.” 

‘“‘ How do you feel?” he asked. 

“Only tired. Let me sleep.” 

“ Bessy,” said her husband, in the persuasive voice he used to the sick, 
‘won't you just turn to Mr. Seeley?” 

“To-morrow. I want to go to sleep.” 

And so they did not disturb her further. After all, sleep does 
wonders—as Dr. Rane remarked. 

It might have been that Mr. Seeley went away somewhat puzzled, 
scarcely thinking that the fever had been on her sufficiently long to 
leave this kind of exhaustion. 

As the day grew older, a rumour was whispered that Mrs. Rane was 
dying. Whence it arose none could trace: unless from a word or two 
dropped by Dr. Rane himself to Thomas Hepburn. They happened to 
meet in the street, and the undertaker stopped to enquire after Mrs. 
Rane. She was in a most critical state, was the doctor’s answer: the 
night would decide it, one way or the other. 

Phillis went up to her mistress several times. Dr. Rane kept the 
hanging sheet well saturated, and flapped it often. Mrs. Rane never 
seemed to rouse herself throughout the day : seemed in fact, to sleep 
through it. Phillis began to hope that it was indeed comfortable, re- 
freshing sleep, and that she would awake better. 

“You'll let me stay here to-night, master?” she said, when there was 
nothing more to do, as Dr. Rane—who had been out—came in, and 
passed by the kitchen. 

“ No need,” he answered in his decisive manner. ‘“ Be here the first 
thing in the morning.” 

Phillis put on her shawl and bonnet, wished him good night and de- 
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parted. It was about ten o’clock. Dr. Rane saw her out and went up 
to the sick chamber. In less than five minutes he came down again 
with a white face, opened the front door, and strode across the road to 
Mr. Seeley’s. The latter was in his surgery, in the act of pouring some 
medicine into a small phial. 

“Seeley! Seeley! My wife is gone!” - 

What with the suddenness of the interruption, and what with the 
words, the surgeon was so startled that he dropped the bottle. 

“Gone!” he cried. ‘‘ Do you mean—«ead ?” 

ce I do.” 

“*Why—when I saw you at dusk, you told me she was sleeping com- 
fortably!” said the surgeon, staring at Dr. Rane. “Phillis also said it.” 

‘And so she was. She was to all appearance. Heaven is my witness 
that I thought and believed the sleep then to be natural; that it was 
refreshing her. She must have died in it. I went up now, and found 
her—found her—getting cold, She must have been dead more than an 
hour.” . 

Oliver Rane put his arms on Mr. Seeley’s counter and bent his face 
‘on them to hide his emotion. The surgeon, in the midst of his surprise, 


had hardly ever felt so sorry for any one, as he felt in that moment for 
-his brother practitioner. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
WHAT JELLY SAW. 


“TT was too true; Mrs. Rane was dead,” said sympathising people one 
to the other: for even that same night the sad tidings went partially out 
to Dallory. What with the death of Hepburn the undertaker, and now 
the doctor’s wife—both prominent people, so to say, in connection with 
the sickness—something like consternation fell on such as heard it. Dr. 
Rane carried the news himself to Dallory Hall, catching Mr. North just 
as he was going to bed, and imparting it to him in the most gentle and 
soothing manner he knew how. Fearing that if he left it until morning, 
it might reach him more abruptly, the doctor thus made haste. From 
thence he went on to Hepburn’s. He had chanced to meet Francis 
Dallory in coming out of Seeley’s ; he met some one else he knew; 
these imparted the tidings to others: so that many heard of it that 
night. 

But now we come to a very strange and singular thing that happened 
to Jelly. Jelly in her tart way was sufficiently good-hearted. There 
was sickness in Ketlar’s house : the wife had her three days’ old infant : 
the little girl, Cissy, got worse and weaker : and Jelly chose to sacrifice 
an afternoon to the nursing of them. Much as she disapproved of the 
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man’s joining the Trades’ Union and upholding the strike, often as she 
had assured him that both starving and the workhouse, whichever he 
might prefer, were too good for him, now that misfortune lay upon the 
house, Jelly came-to a little. Susan Ketlar was her cousin; and, after 
all, she was not to blame for her husband’s wrong doings. Accordingly, 
in the afternoon of the last day of Mrs. Rane’s illness, Jelly went forth 
to Ketlar’s, armed with some beef tea, and a few scraps for the half- 
famished children, the whole enclosed in a reticule bag. 

“IT shall take the latch-key,” she said, in starting, to the cook, who 
was commonly called Dinah, “so you can go to bed. If Susan Ketlar’s 
very ill, I may stop late. Mind you put a box of matches on the slab 
in the hall.” 

Susan Ketlar was not very ill, Jelly found; but the child, Cissy, was. 
So ill, that Jelly hardly knew whether to leave her at all, or not. The 
mother could not attend to her; Ketlar had gone tramping off beyond 
Whitborough after Union work, and had not come back. Only that she 
thought Mrs. Cumberland would not be pleased if she came to hear 
that Jelly, the confidential servant left in charge, had stayed out for a 
night, leaving the house with only the cook in it, she, Jelly, had cer- 
tainly stayed. At past twelve poor Ketlar got home, dead beat, sick, 
faint, having walked several miles without food. Jelly blew him up a 
little—she considered that a man who could refuse work when his chil- 
dren were starving, because he belonged to the Trades’ Union, deserved 
nothing but blowing-up on any score—bade him look to Cissy, told him 
ungraciously that there was a loaf in the pan, and came away. Ketlar, 
fit to drop though he was, civilly offered to see her home; but all the 
thanks he got in return, was a recommendation to attend to his own 
concerns and not to meddle with hers. 

It was a fine, still night, rather too warm for the sickness that lay on 
Dallory; and Jelly walked on at a swift pace, her reticule, empty now, 
on her arm. Some women might have felt timid at the midnight walk : 
Jelly was too strong-minded. She certainly found it a little lonely on 
entering the Ham, as if the road under the overshadowing trees, begin- 
ning now to lose some of their leaves, had something weird about it. 
But this part was soon passed ; and Jelly came to the houses, and within 
sight of home. Nota soul met she: it was as dreary, so far as human 
companionship went, as could be. A black cat sprang suddenly from 
the hedge, and tore over the road almost across Jelly’s feet; and it 
made her start. 

She began thinking about Mrs. Rane; quite unconscious of the death 
that had taken place. When Jelly left home in the afternoon Mrs. 
Rane was said to be in danger: at least such was Phillis’s opinion, 
privately communicated : but, late in the evening, news had been brought 
to Ketlar’s that all danger was over and she was in a refreshing sleep, 
going on safely to recovery. 
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“And I’m downright glad of it, poor young lady !” said Jelly, half 
aloud, as she turned in at her gate. ‘ Doctors’ wives are naturally more 
exposed to the chance of catching infectious sickness. But on the other 
hand they have the best advice and care.” 

It was striking one. Letting herself in with the latch-key, Jelly felt 
for the box of matches, passing her hand cautiously over the marble 
table. And passed it in vain: no matches were there. 

“Forgetful hussy !” ejaculated Jelly, apostrophizing the unconscious 
Dinah. ‘‘ Much good she’s of !” 

So Jelly crept quietly upstairs in the dark, knowing she had matches 
in her own chamber : and in a minute came upon another of the negli- 
gent Dinah’s delinquencies. She had omitted to draw down the blind 
of the large window on the landing. 

“She has been out at that back-door, talking to people,” quoth Jelly 
in her wrath. ‘‘Just like her! Won't she get a taste of my tongue in 
the morning !” 

Turning to draw clown the blind herself, she was suddenly arrested, 
with the cord in her hand, by a sight in the opposite landing—Dr. 
Rane’s. Standing there, dressed in something white, which Jelly at the 
time took for a nightgown or petticoat, was Mrs. Rane. ‘The landing 
was faintly lighted, as if by some distant candle, invisible to Jelly ; but 
Mrs. Rane was perfectly distinct, her features and even their expression 
quite clear. The first thought that crossed Jelly was, that Mrs. Rane 
was delirious: but she looked too still for thgt. She did not move; 
and the eyes had a fixed stare, as it seemed to Jelly. But that she her- 
self must have been invisible from the surrounding darkness, she would 
have thought Mrs. Rane was staring at /er. For a full minute this 
lasted: Jelly watching, Mrs. Rane never stirring. 

‘‘What in the world brings her standing there?” quoth Jelly in her 
amazement. ‘And what can she be staring at? It can’t be at me.” 

But at that moment Jelly’s bag slipped off her arm, and fell on the 
carpet with a bang. It caused her to shift her gaze from the opposite 
landing for a single second—it really did not seem longer. When she 
looked again, the place was in darkness: Mrs. Rane and the faint light 
were alike gone. 

‘‘She has no business to be out of her bed—and the doctor ought 
to tell her so if he’s at home,” thought Jelly. ‘‘ Any way, she must be 
a great deal better: for I don’t think it’s delirium.” 

She waited a short while, but nothing more was seen. Drawing down 
the blind with a jerk, Jelly picked up her bag, and passed on to her 
own chamber—one of the back rooms on this floor. Where she slept 
undisturbed until morning. 

She lay late. Being amenable to nobody while Mrs. Cumberland 
was away, the house’s mistress in fact, as well as Dinah’s, Jelly did not 
hurry herself. She was no laggard in general, especially on a Saturday, 
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but felt tired after her weary afternoon at Ketlar’s and from having gone 
so late to rest. Breakfast was ready in the kitchen when she got down; 
Dinah—a red-faced young woman in a brawn-spotted cotton gown— 
being busy at the fire over the coffee. 

“* Now then !” began Jelly—her favourite phrase when she was angry. 
‘“‘ What have you got to say for yourself? Whereabouts on the slab 
did you put those matches last night ?” 

Dinah, taken-to, tilted the kettle back. Until that moment she had 
not thought of her negligence. 

‘I’m afraid I never put ’em at all,” she said. 

“No you didn't put ’em,” retorted Jelly with stinging emphasis. 
““And I'd like to know why you didn’t; and what you were about, 
not to?” 

“‘1’m sure I’m sorry,” said Dinah, who was a tractable kind of girl. 
“I forgot it, I suppose, in the upset about poor Mrs. Rane.” 

‘“In the upset about poor Mrs. Rane,” scornfully repeated Jelly. 
‘‘What upset you, pray, about her?—And you've never been out to 
fasten back the shutters !” 

“‘She’s dead,” answered Dinah—and the re tears came into the 
girl’s eyes. ‘‘ That’s what I’ve got the shutter half-to for. I thought 
you'd most likely not have heard it.” 

A little confusion arose in Jelly’s mind. Mrs. Rane’s death (as she 
supposed) could not possibly have occurred before morning: the ne- 
glect, as to the matches, was last night. But, in the shock of the news, 
she passed this over. Her tart tone went away as by magic; her face 
changed to sadness. 

“Dead! When did she die, Dinah ? ” 

“It was about nine o’clock last night, they, think. And she lay an 
hour after that in her bed, Jelly, getting cold, before it was found out.” 

On hearing this, Jelly’s first impression was that Dinah must be 
playing with her. The girl came from the fire with the coffee, wiping 
her eyes. 

‘Now what d’ye mean, girl? Mrs. Rane didn’t die last night—as I 
can answer for.” 

‘“*Oh but she did, Jelly. Dr. Rane went up to her at ten o’clock— 
he had been out till then—and found her dead. I can tell you, I didn’t 
half like to go all the way up to bed by myself to that top floor, and 
me alone in the house, knowing she was lying there at the very next 
door.” 

Jelly waited to take i in the full sense of the words, staring at Dinah 
‘while she did it. What was all this ? 

“You must have taken leave of your senses, girl,” she said, as she 
began to pour out the coffee. . 

“T’m sure I’ve not,” said Dinah. ‘“ Why?” 

“To tell me Mrs. Rane died last night. How did you pick up the tal: ?” 
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“Jelly, it’s no tale. It’s as true as that you and me’s here. I was 
standing at the front gate for a breath of air, before shutting-up, when 
Dr. Rane come out of his house in a haste like, and went across to Mr. 
Seeley’s. It struck me that Mrs. Rane might be worse and that he had 
gone to fetch the other, so I stayed a bit to see. Presently—it wasn’t 
long—he came back across the road again. Mr. Francis Dallory 
happened to be passing, and he asked after Mrs. Rane. She was 
dead, the doctor said; and went on to tell him how he had found her. 
You needn’t look as if you thought I was making-up stories, Jelly. They 
stood close by the doctor’s gate, and I heard every word.” 

Jelly did not precisely know how she looked. If this was true, why 
—what could be the meaning of that which she had seen in the night ? 
Jelly guiped down her hot coffee at a draught, and went out, eating a 
piece of bread-and-butter. She did not believe it. Dinah evidently did : 
but the girl might have caught up some misapprehension : or, as Jelly 
mentally put it, “heard cross-wise.” 

The first thing that struck Jelly when she got outside, was the appear- 
ance of the doctor’s house. It was closely shut up, doors and windows, 
and the blinds were down. As Jelly stood, looking up, she saw Mr. 
Seeley standing at his door without his hat. She went over and accosted 
him. 

“Ts it true, sir, that Mrs. Rane is dead?” 

‘Quite true,” was the answer. ‘‘She died yesterday evening, poor 
lady. It was terribly sudden.” 

Jelly felt a very queer sensation take her. But she was ina fog of dis- 
belief yet. Mr. Seeley was called to from within, and Jelly returned and 
knocked softly at Dr. Rane’s door. Phillis opened it, her eyes swollen 
with crying. 

‘‘T say, Phillis, whatever is all this ?” demanded Jelly, in a low tone. 
‘¢ When did she die ?” 

“‘Stop a bit,” interposed Phillis, arresting her entrance. ‘‘ You'd 
better not come in. / am not afraid : and, for the matter of that, some- 
body must be here : but it isn’t well for those to run risks that needn’t. 
The doctor says it was the quickest and most malignant case of them 
all.” 

“‘] never caught any disorder in my life, and I don’t fear that I ever 
shall,” answered Jelly, quietly making her way to the kitchen. “When 
did she die, Phillis 2?” 

“ About nine o’clock last evening, as is thought. The minute and 
hour won’t never be known for sure : at ten, when the doctor found her, 
she was getting cold. And for us below to have thought her Amery 
sleeping !” wound up Phillis with a sob. 

The queer sensation grew into tremor. Jelly had never experienced 
anything like it in her whole life. She stood against the dresser, staring 
at Phillis helplessly. 
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“T don’t tink she could have died last evening,” whispered Jelly 
presently. 

“ And I’m sure I as little thought she was dying,” returned Phillis. 
‘The last time I went up was about half-after seven : she was asleep 
then ; that I’m positive of ; and it seemed a good healthy sleep, for the 
breathing was as regular as could be. Sometime after eight o'clock, 
master went up: he came down and said she was still sleeping, and he 
hoped she’d sleep till morning, and I’d better not go up again for fear 
of disturbing her. I didn’t go up, Jelly. I knew if she woke and 
wanted anything she’d ring: the bell-rope was to her hand. Master 
went out to a patient, and I cleared up in the kitchen here. He came 
in at ten o’clock. I was ready to go, but asked him if I should stay all 
night. ‘There was no need, he answered, missis being better; and I 
went. JI never heard nothing more till I come this morning. The 
milkman got to the door just as I did; and he began saying what a sad 
thing it was that she had died. ‘ Who had died,’ I asked him, and he 
said, ‘ Why, my missis.’ Jelly, you might have knocked me down with 
a breath of wind.” | 

By Jelly’s looks at this moment, it seemed as if a breath of wind 
might do the same for her. Her face and lips had turned of a yellow 
whiteness. 

‘“The master opened the door to me: and told me all about it - 
about his finding her, and that, close upon my going out,” continued 
Phillis. “ He’s frightfully cut up, poor man. Not that there’s any tears, 
but his face is heavy and sad, like one looks who has never been in bed 
all night—as he hasn’t been. I found a blanket on the dining-room 
sofa, so he must have lain down there.” | 

“Where is he now ?” asked Jelly. 

“Out. He was fetched to somebody at Dallory. I must stir up 
the pots,” added Phillis, alluding to the earthern jars that stood about 
with the disinfectants. ‘“ Master charged me to do it every hour. It’s 
safer for the undertaker’s men and others that have to come to the 
house.” 

Taking a piece of stick, she went into the hall, to wherever stood a 
jar, and gave the contents a good stir. The dining-room door was open : 
Dr. Rane’s solitary breakfast was laid there, waiting for him. From 
thence, Phillis went up the staircase to the other jars. Jelly followed. 

“Nasty stuff! I do hate the smell of it,” muttered Phillis. “I'd 
not come up if I were you,” she added to Jelly, in the low, hushed voice 
that we all are apt to use when near the dead. 

Jelly disregarded the injunction. She believed herself safe: and was 
not prone to take advice at the best of times. ‘‘ Whatever's that?” she 
exclaimed when she reached the landing. 

The sheet that had been flapping for two days outside the bedroom 
door, now flapped, wet as ever, on the landing before the door of the 
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ante-room. Dr. Rane deemed this the better place for it now. Phillis 
gave it some knocks with the stick to bring out its saving properties. 

Compared to the gloom of the rest of the house, behind its drawn 
blinds, this landing, with its wide, staring, uncovered window, was 
strikingly bright. Jelly glanced around, it might have been thought 
nervously, only that she was nota nervous woman. Here, in the middle 
of the floor, at one o’clock in the morning, her face turned to that window, 
had stood Mrs. Rane. If not Mrs. Rane—who ?—or what ? 

‘* Phillis,” whispered Jelly, ‘I should like to see her.” 

‘You can’t,” answered Phillis. 

“Nonsense. I am not afraid.” 

“* But you can’t, Jelly. She is fastened down.” 

“* She is !—Why what do you mean ?” broke off Jelly. 

Phillis took up a corner of the sheet, unlocked the door—in which 
the key was left—and opened it half an inch for Jelly to peep in. There, 
in the middle of the gray room stood a closed coffin, supported on 
trestles. In the shock of the surprise Jelly fell back against the wall, 
and began to tremble. 

The idea that came over her—as she said to some one afterwards— 
was, that Mrs. Rane had been put into the coffin alive. What with the 
sight of the previous night (and Jelly did not yet admit to herself the 
full thought of what that sight might have been), and what with this, 
she felt in a kind of bewildered horror. Recovering herself a little, 
she pushed past the sheet into the room, but with creeping, timid steps. 

“Jelly, I'd not goin! The master charged me not.” 

But Jelly never heard. Or, if she heard, did not heed. It was a 
common deal shell: its lid nailed down. Jelly touched it with her 
fore-finger. 

“* [Vien was she put in here, Phillis ?” 

“‘Sometime during the night.” 

“‘ And fastened down at once?” 

“To be sure. I found it like this when I came this morning.” 

** But—why need there have been such haste?” 

“Because it was safest so. Safest for us that are living, as my master 
said. The leaden one will be here to-day.” 

Well—of course it was safer. Jelly could but acknowledge it, and 
recovered herself somewhat. She wished she had not seen—that—in 
the night. It was that sight, so unaccountable, that was turning her 
mind upside down. 

With her customary lack of ceremony, Jelly opened the bedroom 
door, and looked in. It had not been put to-rights: Phillis said her 
master would not let her go in to do it until the two rooms should have 
been fumigated. Medicine bottles stood about; the bed-clothes lay 
over the foot of the bed, just as Hepburn’s men must have flung them 
when they removed the dead. On the dressing-table lay a bow of blue 
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ribbon that poor Bessy had worn in her gown the last day she had one 
on, a waistband with its buckle, and other trifles. Jelly began to feel 
oppressed, as if her breath were getting short, and came away hastily. 
Phillis stood on the landing beyond the sheet. 

“It seems like a dream, Phillis.” 

- “T wish we could awake and find it was one,” answered Phillis, prac- 
tically, as she turned the key in the lock: and they went down stairs. - 

Not a minute too soon. Before they had well reached the kitchen, 
Dr. Rane’s latch-key was heard. 

““ There’s the master,” cried Phillis under her breath, as he turned into 
his consulting-room. “It’s a good thing he didn’t find us up there.” 

“I want to say a word to him, Phillis; I think I'll go in,” said Jelly, 
taking a sudden resolution to acquaint Dr. Rane with what she had 
seen. The truth was, her mind felt so unhinged, knowing not what to 
believe, what to disbelieve, that she thought she must speak, or die. 

‘“‘Need you bother him now ?—what’s it about ?” asked Phillis. “I'd 
let him get his breakfast first.” 

But Jelly went on to the consulting-room door: and found herself 
nearly knocked over by the doctor—who was turning swiftly out of it. 
She asked if she could speak to him: he said Yes, if she’d be quick ; 
but he wanted to catch Mr. Seeley before the latter went out. 

‘* And your breakfast, master?” called out Phillis in a pitying tone. 

‘“‘ "ll take some presently,” was the answer. ‘‘ What is it that you 
want, Jelly?” 

Jelly carefully closed the door before speaking. She then entered on 
her tale. At first the doctor supposed, by this show of caution, that she 
was going to consult him on some private ailment, St. Antony’s fire in 
the face, for instance, or St. Vitus’s dance in the legs; and thought she 
might have chosen a more opportune time. But he soon found it was 
nothing of the kind. With her hand pressing heavily the elbow of the 
patients’ chair, Jelly told her tale. The doctor stood facing her, his 
arms folded, his back to the drawn-down blind. At first he did not 
appear to understand. 

‘“‘Saw my wife upon the landing in her nightgown !” he exclaimed,— 
and Jelly thought he looked startled. “Surely she was not so impru- 
dent as to get out of bed and go there !” 

‘‘ But, sir, it is said that she was then dead !” 

“Dead when? She did not die until nine o’clock. She could not 
have known what she was doing,” continued Dr. Rane, passing his 
hand over his forehead. “Perhaps she may have caught a chill. 
Perhaps——” 

“You are misunderstanding me, sir,” interrupted Jelly. “It was in 
the night I saw this ; some hours after Mrs. Rane’s death.” 

Dr. Rane’s face took a puzzled expression. He looked narrowly at 
Jelly, as if wondering what it was she would say. 
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“Not /as¢ night ?” 

“Yes, sir. Or, I’d rather say this morning ; for it was one o Bindi 
I saw her standing there as plainly as I see you at this moment.” 

“Why, Jelly, you must have been dreaming !” 

**I was as wide awake, sir, as Iam now. I had just got home from: 
Ketlar’s. I can’t think what it was I did see,” added Jelly, dropping 
her voice. 

“You saw nothing,” was the decisive answer—and in the doctor's. 
tone there was some slight touch of anger. “Fancy plays tricks with 
the best of us: it must have played you one last night.” 

‘I have been thinking whether it was possible that—-that—she was - 
not really dead, sir,” persisted Jelly. ‘Whether she could have got up, 
and—” 

“‘ Be silent, Jelly. I cannot listen to this folly,” came the stern,. 
checking interruption. ‘You have no right to let your imagination run 
away with you, and then talk of it as something real. I desire that you 
will never speak another word upon the subject to me; or to anyone.” 

Jelly’s green eyes seemed to have borrowed the doctor’s look of | 
puzzled doubt. She gazed into his face. This wasa most curious busi- 
ness: she could not see as yet the faintest gleam of:any solution to it. 

‘“‘It was surely her I saw on the landing, sir, dead or alive. I could 
swear to it. Such things have been heard of before now as swoons. 
being mistaken for death. When poor Mrs. Rane was left alone after 
her death—that is, her supposed death—if she revived; and got up; 
and came out upon the landing 

‘Hold your tongue,” interposed the doctor, sharply. ‘“‘ How dare: 
you persist in this nonsense, woman! You must be mad or dreaming. 
An hour before the time you speak of, my poor wife, dead and cold, was. 
where she is now—fastened down in her shell.” 

He flung out of the room with an indignant movement; leaving Jelly 
speechless with horror. 

‘‘Fastened down,” ran her thoughts, “‘ at twelve o’clock—dead and 
cold—and I saw her on the landing at one! Oh my goodness, what. 
does it mean?” 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 
DESOLATION. 


Art the front-parlour window at Eastsea, sat Ellen Adair—looking for one- 
who did not come. Whatsoever troubles, trials, mysteries might be passing 
elsewhere, Eastsea was going on in its usual monotonous routine. How 
monotonous, Ellen Adair could have answered: and yet, even here, 
something like mystery seemed to be looming in the air. 

‘“‘Come what may, Ellen, I shall be down again within a few hours,” 
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had been Arthur Bohun’s parting words to her. But the hours and the 
days passed on, and he came not. 

To have one’s marriage suddenly interrupted, and the bridegroom 
borne off from, so to say, the very church door, was no more agreeable 
to Ellen Adair than it would be to any other young lady. She watched 
him away in the fly, while his kisses were yet warm upon her lips. All 
that remained, was to make the best of the situation. She took off her 
bonnet and dress, and locked up the ring and licence he had begged 
her to take care of. Until the morrow, she supposed ; only until the 
morrow. Mrs. Cumberland sent out a message to the fly-man (Aer fly- 
man, not Madam’s), by Ann the servant—from whom (Ann) she hoped to 
avert suspicion—to the effect that, finding herself unable to get up, she 
could not take her drive, but he was to come at the same hour on the 
morrow. And she also wrote a line to the clergyman. 

The morrow came; and went. Ellen scarcely stirred from the 
wimdow—which commanded a view of the road from the station—but 
she did not see Captain Bohun. ‘James must be worse, and he can- 
not leave,” she said to herself, striving to account naturally for the 
delay, while at the same time an under-current of vague uneasiness lay 
within her, which she made believe not to recognize, or listen to. 
“There will be a letter to-morrow morning or else, himself.” 

But on the morrow morning there was no letter. Ellen watched the 
postman pass the house, and she turned sick and white. Mrs. Cum- 
berland—who was better and had risen betimes, expecting Captain 
Bohun, and that the marriage would certainly take place that day—took 
the absence of letters with pItilosophy. 

“He might as well have written a line, of course, Ellen ; but it only 
shows that he is coming in by the first train. That will be due in 
twenty minutes.” 

Ellen stood at the window, watching ; her spirit faint, her heart 
beating. That vague under-current of uneasiness had grown into a 
great, recognized fear now—but a fear she knew not of what. She 
made no pretence to eat breakfast ; she could not have swallowed a 
morsel had it been to save her life: Mrs. Cumberland said nothing, 
except that she must take some after Captain Bohun had come. 

“ There's the train, Ellen. I hear the whistle.” 

The window had a dwarf Venetian blind; Ellen sat behind it, 
glancing through the staves. Three or four straggling passengers were 
at length perceived, making their way down the street. But not one 
of them was Captain Bohun. The shock of disappointment was 
turning her heart to sickness, when a station fly came careering gaily 
up the street. 

Ah me, how hope rose again! She might have known he would 
take a fly, and not wa/k up. The driver seemed making for their 
house. Ellen’s eyes grew bright; her pale cheeks changed to rose-colour. 
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“Ts that fly coming here, my dear ?” 

‘“T think so, Mrs. Cumberland.” 

‘““Then it’s Captain Bohun. We must let the clergyman know at 
once, Ellen.” 

The fly stopped at their house, and Ellen hid her head ; she would 
not seem to be looking for him, though he was so soon to be her hus- 
band. But—something was called out to the driver in a shrill voice 
from the inside ; upon which he started his horse on again, and pulled 
up at the next door. A lady and child got out. It was wot Captain 
Bohun. 

I wonder whether disappointment so great ever fell on mortal 
woman? Great emotions, be they of joy or sorrow, are always silent. 
The heart alone knoweth its own bitterness, says the Wise King, and 
a stranger may not intermeddle with its joy. Ellen laid her hands for 
a minute or two on her bosom ; but never a word spoke she. 

“He'll be here by the next train,” said Mrs. Cumberland. “ He 
must come, you know, Ellen.” 

She watched throughout the livelong day. How its hours dragged 
themselves along she knew not. Imagination pictured all kinds of pro- 
babilities that might bring him at any minute. He might post down: 
he might alight by mistake at the wrong station, and walk on: he might 
have come by the last train in, and be putting himself to rights at the 
hotel after travelling. Five hundred such ideas, alternating with despair, 
presented themselves. And thus the weary day went on. Towards. 
night the same delusive hope of the morning again rose; the same 
farce, of the apparent arrival of Captain Bohun, was once more 
enacted. — 

It was dusk ; almost dark: for Ellen, watching ever, had not thought 
about lights; and Mrs. Cumberland, tired with her long day, was gone 
into the small back dining-room to lie on the sofa undisturbed. The 
last train for the night was steaming in: Ellen heard the whistle. If it 
did not bring Captain Bohun she thought she could only give him up 
for ever. 

A short interval of suspense ; and then—surcly he was coming! A 
fly or two came rattling along the street from the station : and one of 
them—yes—one of them drew up at the door. Ellen, thinking she had 
learnt wisdom, said to herself that she would not get up any expectation 
in regard to this. Foolish girl! when her whole heart was throbbing: 
and beating. 

One of the house servants had gone out, and was opening the fly 
door. A gentleman’s hand pitched out a light over-coat ; a gentleman 
himself leaped out after it, and turned to get something from the seat. 
Tall and slender, Ellen took it to be Captain Bohun : the light coat 
was exactly like his. 

And the terrible suspense was over! She should now know what 
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‘the mystery had been. He had wniten most likely, and the letter had 
miscarried : how stupid she was not to have thought of that before! 
She heard his footsteps in the passage; he was coming in: in another 
‘instant she should be in his arms, feeling his kisses on her lips. It 
was a moment’s delinum of happiness: neither more nor less. Ellen 
‘stood looking at the door, her breath hushed, her cheeks changing, her 
nervous hands clasped one within the other. 

But the footsteps passed the sitting-room. There seemed to be 
-some talking, and then the house subsided into silence. Where was 
he? Whither had he gone? Not into the dining-room, as Ellen knew, 
for Mrs. Cumberland might not be awakened. Gradually the idea 
‘came creeping in, and then bounded onwards with a flash that, after 
all, it might not have been Captain Bohun. A faint cry of despair 
escaped her, and she put her hands up as if to ward off some ap- 
.proaching evil. , 

But the suspense at least must be put an end to; it was too heavy to 
bear; and she rang the bell. Ann, who mostly waited on them, 
-answered it. 

_ “ For lights, I suppose, Miss Ellen ? ” 

“Yes. Who is it that has just come here in a fly?” 

“It’s the landlady’s son, miss. Such a fine, handsome man!” 

When Mrs. Cumberland entered, Ellen sat, pale and quiet, on the 
low chair. In good truth the inward burden was becoming hard to bear. 
Mrs. Cumberland remarked that Captain Bohun had neither come nor 
written, and she thought it was not good behaviour of him. And, with 
‘that, she settled to her evening newspaper. 

“Why, Ellen! MHere’s the death of. James Bohun,” she presently 
-exclaimed. “ He died the day after Arthur left. This accounts for the 
-delay, I suppose.” 

‘*'Yes,” murmured Ellen. . 

“ But not for his not writing,” resumed Mrs. Cumberland. ‘ That is 
very strange. I hope,” she added smiling, “‘ that he is not intending to 
break with you because he is now heir-presumptive to a baronetcy.” 

Mrs. Cumberland, as she spoke, happened to look over the newspaper 
-at Ellen, and was struck by her face. It was pale as death; the eyes 
had a kind of wild fear, the lips were trembling. 

‘‘ My dear child, you surely did not take what I said in earnest! I 
spoke in jest. Captain Bohun is not a man to behave dishonourably ; 
you may quite rely upon that. Had he come into a dukedom, you 
would still be made his duchess.” : 

‘““T think I'll go to bed, if you don’t mind my leaving you alone,” 
said Ellen, faintly. ‘ My head aches.” 

“I think you had better, then. But you have been tormenting your- 
self into that head-ache, Ellen.” 

To bed! It was only a figure of speech. Ellen sat up m her room, 
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knowing that neither bed nor sleep could bring her ease—for her 
dreams these past two nights had been worse than reality. She watched 
for hours the tossing sea—that had never calmed Properly down since 
the storm. 

The morning brought a letter from Captain Bohun. To Mrs. Cum- 
berland; not to Ellen. Or, rather a note, for it was not long enough 
to be called a letter. It stated that most urgent circumstances had 
prevented his returning to Eastsea—and he would write further shortly. 
He added that he was very unwell: and begged to be remembered to 
Miss Adair. 

To Miss Adair! The very formality of the message and name— 
Miss Adair, and not Ellen—told a tale. Something was wrong ; it was 
evident even to Mrs. Cumberland. The letter was short, constrained, 
abrupt; and she turned it about in haughty wonder. 

‘‘What can the man mean? Zzis is not the way to wnte, when 
things are at their present crisis. Here are the ring and licence waiting ; 
here’s the clergyman holding himself and the church in readiness from 
day to day ; here are you fretting out your heart, Ellen—and he wnites 
such a note as this! But for its being his own handwriting, I know 
what I should think.” 

“What?” asked Ellen, hastily. 

«‘ Why, that he is worse than he says. Delirious. Out of his senses.” 

‘No, no; it 1s not that.” 

“T think iif it’s not, it ought to be,” sharply retorted Mrs. ‘Cumber- 
land. ‘We must wait for his next letter, I suppose; there’s nothing 
else to be done.” 

And they sat down to wait. And the weary days dragged their slow 
length along. 


Any position more cruelly difficult than that of Captain Bohun, 
cannot well be conceived. Madam’s communication to him did not 
stop at the one first revelation ; she added another to it. At first there 
had been no opportunity for more: the train stopped at a branch 
station just beyond LEastsea, and the carriage became filled with 
passengers. Arthur, in his torment, would have put further questions 
to his mother, praying for confirmation, for elucidation ; but Madam 
whispered a demand to know whether he was mad, that he should speak 
there; and then turned her back upon him. The people went all the 
way to London: but as soon as Arthur had put his mother in a cab, on 
their way to Sir Nash Bohun’s, he began again. The storm that raged 
at Eastsea had apparently extended its fury to London: the rain beat, 
the wind blew in gusts, the streets were as deserted as it is possible for 
London streets at a busy hour of the afternoon to be. Arthur shud- 
dered a little as he glanced out on the black pools, the splashing mud : 
outer influences seemed just now to be nearly as black as his fate. 
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‘* Mother, things cannot rest here,” he said, putting up both windows: 
with a jerk. ‘‘You evaded my questions in the train; you must 
answer them now.” 

“Would you have had me speak before half a dozen people p—and 
proclaim to them what I know of that man—William Adair ? ” 

“Certainly not: but you might have spoken for my ear alone. 
Cannot you see how dreadful this suspense must be to me? I am 
engaged to marry Ellen Adair: if not to-day, some other day. And 
now you tell me that, which—which—” 

Which ought to break it off, he was about to say; but emotion 
stopped him. He raised his hand and wiped the cold moisture from 
his forehead. Madam bent down, and kissed his hand. He did not 
remember to have been kissed by her since he was a child. Her 
voice took a soft, tender tone ; something like tears stood in her eyes. 

“J can see how you suffer, Arthur; I am sure you must love her, 
poor young lady; and I’d give anything not to have to inflict pain or 
disappointment on you. But what else canI do? You are my son: 
your interests are dear to me: and I must speak. Don’t you remember 
how I have always warned you against Miss Adair? But I never 
suspected there would be cause for it so great as this?” 

He did remember it. This new soft mood of Madam’s became her 
well. In the midst of his own sea of trouble Arthur spared a moment 
to think he had in a degree misjudged her, and to regret it. 

“I cannot understand how so frightful a charge can be brought 
against Mr. Adair,” spoke Arthur. ‘ What you tell me sounds like a 
fable. I had been given to understand that he and my father were 
close friends.” 

“‘ As they were, once.” 

“And yet you say that he, Mr. Adair, was a—a—” 

“A convict,” spoke Madam, supplying the words. “I cannot give 
you details, Arthur: only facts. He was tried out there, and con- 
victed. He got a ticket-of-leave—which I dare say may not have 
expired yet.” 

“ And his crime ?—What was it ?” 
~ “T told you. Forgery.” 

‘Did you ever know him ?” 

“Of course I did: at the time when he was intimate with your 
father. We never quite knew who he was, Arthur; or who his people 
were at home, or what had taken him out originally to India; brt Major 
Bohun was unsuspicious as the day, unsuspicious as you. ‘There arose 
great trouble, Arthur; gambling and wickedness, and I can’t tell you 
what: and through it all, nearly up to the last, your father believed in 
Adair.” 

“Was he a convict “Aen ?” 

“No, no; all that came afterwards: not the crime, perhaps, but 
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discovery, trial, and conviction. Arthur—how sorry I am to say it, I 
can never express—your father’s son had better go and marry that miser- 
able drab, than a daughter of William Adair.” 

. She pointed to a poor wretch who was passing. A skeleton of a 
woman with a dab of paint on her hollow cheeks, and a tawdry gown 
trailing in the mud. : 

Arthur pressed his hands on his temples; all kmds of confused 
thoughts were fighting together within his breast. 

“Did Mrs. Cumberland know of this?” he asked. 

“IT cannot say. er husband did. At the time it all happened, Mrs. 
Cumberland was away in ill-health. I should think she would hear it 
from her husband afterwards.” 

_““Then—how could she encourage me to enter into this contract of 
marriage with Miss Adair?” returned Arthur, in a flash of resentment. 

‘““You must never see her again, Arthur; you must never see her 
again. Go abroad for a time if need be: it may be the better plan.” 

“What am I to say to them ?” he cried in self-commune. ‘“ After all, 
Ellen is not responsible for her father’s sins.” 

A spasm of fright caught Madam. Was this information not suf- 
ficient ?—would he carry out the marriage yet ? 

“* Arthur, there’s worse behind,” she breathed. ‘ Why can’t you be 
satisfied ?—why do you force me to tell you all? J’d have spared you 
the rest.” 

‘What rest ?” he asked, his lips turning white. 

—** About that man—William Adair.” 

“What rest °”” 

“ He killed your father.” 

“* Killed—my father ?” 

“Yes he did. He forged his name; he ruined him: and in the shock 
—in the shock—he—” 

Madam stopped. ‘‘ What?” gasped Arthur. 

“ Well, the shock killed your father.” 

‘*Do you mean that he died of it?” 

‘** He could not bear the trouble ; and he—shot himself.” 

Madam’s face was white now: white with emotion. Arthur, in Ais 
emotion, seized her hand, and gazed at her. 

‘It is true,” she whispered. ‘‘ He shot himself in the trouble and 
disgrace that Adair brought upon him. And you, his son, would have 
married the man’s daughter ! ” 

With a horrible fear of what he had all but done,—with a remorse 
that nearly turned him mad,—with a sort of tacit vow never again to 
see Mrs. Cumberland or Ellen Adair, Arthur Bohun dropped his 
mother’s hand with a suppressed groan, and kept silence until they 
stopped before the house of Sir Nash Bohun. 

Mechanically he looked up at the windows, and saw that the 
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shutters were open. So James was not dead. Arthur gave his hand to 
Madam, to help her in. 

But James Bohun was as ill as he could be. Sinking fast: and very 
palpably nearer death than when Madam had started from the house at 
break of dawn. In fact there had then been some hope, for he had 
rallied in the night. Arthur never knew that. He supposed his mother 
had truly come off to fetch him, in solicitude that he should be present 
at the final close: he suspected not that she had frantically hastened 
down to disturb him in his paradise. 

And this was Arthur Bohun’s present position. It is not possible (as 
was just remarked) to imagine one more cruelly difficult. Bound by 
every tie of honour to Ellen Adair, only not married to her through a 
mere chance, she waiting for him now—now, each hour as it passed— 
to return and complete the ceremony; and loving her as he should never 
love any other in this world. And—in the very midst of these obliga- 
tions—to have made the sudden and astounding discovery that Ellen 
Adair was the only woman living who must be barred to him; whom, 
of all others, of all the many numbers that walk the earth, he must 
alone not make his wife. The position would have been bewildering to 
a man without honour: to Arthur Bohun, with his fastidiously high 
standard of it, innate in him from his birth, it was simply awful. And 
the word is not used in its slight and careless sense, as has peconie the 
fashion of late years. 

For the few hours that James Bohun lasted, Arthur did nothing. It 
may almost be said that he ‘Aoughr nothing, for his mind was in a chaos 
of confusion. On the day following his arrival, James died: and he, 
Arthur, was then heir-presumptive. To many, it might have been looked 
upon that he was quite as secure of the succession as though he were 
heir-apparent ; for Sir Nash was old and ailing. A twelvemonth ago 
Sir Nash Bohun had been full of life; upright, energetic, to all appear- 
ance strong, hearty, and likely to outlive his son. But since then he 
had changed rapidly: and the once healthy man seemed to have little 
health in him. Medical men told him that if he would go abroad and 
partake for some months of certain medicinal springs, he might—and 
in all probability would—regain his health and strength. Sir Nash 
would have tried it but for the decaying health of his son. James 
could not leave home; Sir Nash would not leave him. 

What, though Arthur Bohun was the heir? In his present distress, it 
was to him worse than nothing. A Bohun could not live with tarnished 
honour: and his must be tarnished to the end of his days. To abandon 
Ellen Adair would bring the red stain of indelible shame to his cheek ; 
to marry her would be, of the two, the worse disgrace. What then, was 
the expected rank and wealth to him ?—better that he should go out to 
some land of exile and hide his head for ever. 

He knew not what todo; even at this present passing moment, he 
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knew it not. What ought he to do? Torn with conflicting emotions, 
now swayed this way, now that, he could not see which way his duty 
lay in this very present dilemma. Think not that, in saying this, it 
- was the marriage he was in doubt over: /hat had been given up 
in his own mind for ever. But what was he to say to Ellen >— 
what to Mrs. Cumberland? Where seek for an excuse or plea for 
his conduct? They were expecting him, no doubt by every train, 
and he did not go. He did not mean to go. What could he 
write ?—what say? On the day of James Bohun’s death, he took 
the pen in his hand and sat down; but he never wrote a word. 
The true cause he could not urge. He could not say to Ellen, Your 
father was a convict, he has (or had) a ticket-of-leave, he caused my 
father’s death ; and so our union must not take place. If he merely 
said, I have heard things against your father; Ellen would naturally 
ask what things? for that she knew nothing of the past or the dis- 
grace attaching to her father, was clear as day. “I tell you these 
dreadful truths in confidence,” Madam had said to Arthur; ‘‘ you must 
not speak of them. You might be called upon for proofs—and proofs 
would be very difficult to obtain at this distance of time. The Reverend 
George Cumberland knew all, even more than I ; but he is dead: and, 
it may be, that Mrs. Cumberland knows nothing. I should almost 
think she does not: or she would never have sought to marry you to 
Adair’s daughter. You can only be silent, Arthur : you must be, for the 
girl’s sake. By speaking merely a hint of what her father was, you 
would blight her life and prospects. Let her have her fair chance: 
though she may not marry you, she may be chosen by some one else: 
don’t you be the one to hinder it. Ifthe story ever comes out through 
others, why—you will be thankful I dare say that it was not through you.” 

And there, listening to this, assenting to it with his whole heart, stood 
Arthur. He speak a word that would blight the life of Ellen Adair? 
No: he was blighting it enough himself. But, see you not, how this 
compulsory reticence held him? He might not assign the true reason 
for his shameful conduct—and to him it appeared shameful in the 
worst degree—while he could not find or invent any other plea of 
excuse. 

He sat with the pen in his hand, and did not write a word. There 
was no. word in the whole English language, or collection of words, 
that would have served him. “ My darling love, Fate has parted us, 
but I would a great deal rather die than have to write it, and I shall 
hold you in my heart for ever.” Something like that he would have 
liked to say, had it been practicable. But it was not with romance he 
had to deal, but stern reality. 

He put the ink and pens up for the day, and lay back in his chair 
with a face almost as white as that of his dead cousin; and felt as 
though he were dying himself. Man has rarely gone through a mental 
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conflict such as this, and come out scatheless. He saw no way out. . 
his dilemma ; no way that was, or could be, open to him. 

On the third day he spoke to Sir Nash. It was not that a suspicion 
of his mother’s veracity on this point crossed his mind : it did not: for 
she had shown too much agitation herself for him to doubt that the 
revelation was genuine. Therefore, it was not to have the tale confirmed 
that he spoke, but in the fulness of his bitter heart. 

They were alone in the library. Sir Nash began talking of different 
things ; of Arthur’s probable succession: of his dead son. James, 
never strong, had worn himself out between philanthropy and close 
reading, he said. Arthur, he hoped, would take a lesson, embrace 
rational pursuits, and marry. He, Sir Nash, understood there was a 
charming young lady waiting to be asked by him; of good family, of 
good fortune, everything in her favour : he alluded to Miss Dallory. 

“Did you know anything of the cause of my father’s death, sir?” 
questioned Arthur, who had stood listening in silence, his elbow on the 
mantel-piece, his hand supporting his brow. : 

Sir Nash replied by another question : and he glanced keenly at 
Arthur as he put it. 

“Do you know ?” 7 

“‘T always thought that he died of sunstroke. But my mother has at 
length disclosed to me the truth. He—died in a different way.” 

“‘ He shot himself,” said Sir Nash, in a low tone. ‘ My brother got 
suddenly overwhelmed with a load of trouble, and he—he was unable 
to bear it. Poor Tom!” 

Arthur questioned of the particulars: he was hoping to hear them. 
But Sir Nash could not tell him a syllable more than he already knew : 
in fact, the baronet seemed in a fog about it altogether. 

“‘Of course I never got hold of the details as if I had been on the 
spot, Arthur,” he said. ‘‘ Your poor father fell into the meshes of a 
villain, a scoundrel, one Adair, who had somehow forged his way by 
false pretences into society—which I suppose is not difficult out there. 
And this Adair brought some scandalous disgrace on him from which 
there was no escape ; and—and Tom, poor fellow, could not survive it. 
He was simplicity itself in honour ; trusting implicitly, believing al] men 
to be as upright as he, until he found them otherwise. If he had a fail- 
ing, it was on the side of pride—but I’m afraid most of us Bohuns think 
too much of that. A less proud man might have got over it. Tom 
could not. He died, rather than live with his name tarnished.” 

Arthur Bohun, standing there and looking more like a ghost than a 
living man, thought of the blow his own honour had just received—the 
tarnish that would rest on it for aye. 

“And you don’t know the details, uncle?” he resumed. “ I wonder 
you did not stir in it at the time—and bring Adair to justice.” 

“On the contrary, we hushed it up. We have never spoken of it, 
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Arthur, above our breath. Tom was gone; and it was as well to let it 
he. It took place in some out-of-the way district of India; and the 
real truth was not known to half a dozen people. The report there 
was that Major Bohun died of sunstroke ; it spread to Europe, and we 
let it circulate uncontradicted. Better, we thought, for Tom’s little 
son—you, Arthur—that the real facts of the death should be allowed to 
rest—if they would rest.” 

There ensued a pause. Presently Arthur lifted his face ; and spoke, 
as Sir Nash supposed, banteringly. In good truth, it was in despera- 
tion. 

“It would not do, I eUDpOES, for a gentleman to marry Adair’s 
daughter ?” 

Sir Nash turned to him aicey “Why do you ask this? I believe 
you know the girl.” 

“T will tell you, Uncle Nash. No one could have been nearer mar- 
Tying another than I was Ellen Adair. Of course it is at an end: I 
cannot do it now.” 

Sir Nash Bohun stared for a minute, as if unable to take in the 
absurdity of the words. He then drew up his fine old head with a 
proud dignity. 

“Arthur! Arthur Bohun ! a gentleman had better do as your poor 
father did—shoot himself—than marry Ellen Adair.” 

And Arthur Bohun, in his bitter misery, wondered whether he had 
not better do it; rather than live the life that must remain to him now. 


CHAPTER XXIX 
IN THE CHURCHYARD. 


NoTHING of late years had affected Mr. North so much as the death 
of Bessy Rane. The calamity of his son Edmund's death, encompassed 
though it was by the doubt and trouble connected with the anonymous 
letter, did not touch him as this did. Perhaps he had been unconscious 
until now how very dear Bessy was to his heart. 

‘““Why should Bessy have died?” he asked over and over again in 
his deep distress, the tears rolling down his cheeks. ‘‘SAe was not 
starved ; she had plenty of stamina to meet it. They had been calling 
it a famine fever, some of them, but why should a famine fever attack 
her? knew she was exposed to danger, her husband coming home 
continually from his fever patients ; but if she did take it, why should 
she not have got over it? Others get over it, many of them, most of 
them ; who have not half the strength or the good constitution me 
Bessy had. And why, why did she die so soon?” 

No one could answer him. Not even Dr. Rane. Fever was capri- 
cious ; attacking badly or lightly at its will, the latter said. And death 
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was capricious, he added in a lower tone, often seizing upon those 
whom we most care to save. 

Dallory in general echoed Mr. North’s sentiments. ‘The death of 
Mrs. Rane—or Bessy North, as many had always continued to call her 
—was the greatest shock that had fallen on them since the outbreak of 
the fever. Mrs. Gass, braving infection—but, like Jelly, she did not 
fear it—went down to Dr. Rane’s house on the Monday moming, to 
express her sympathy, and relieve herself of some of her surprise. She 
felt much grieved, she was truly shocked: Bessy had always been a 
favourite of hers ; it seemed impossible to realise the fact that she was 
dead. Her mental arguments ran very much as did Mr. North’s 
spoken ones—Why should Bessy, well-fed, well nourished, have died, 
when so many half-starved ones recovered ? But the point that pressed 
most forcibly on Mrs. Gass was the quickness of the death. None 
had died so soon after seizure as Bessy; or anything like so soon: it 
seemed unaccountable that she should not have battled longer for life. 

Phillis received Mrs. Gass in the darkened drawing-room ; her master 
was out. Dr. Rane could not stay indoors to indulge his grief and play 
propriety, as most men can; danger and death were abroad, and the 
physician had to go forth and try to avert both from others, in accord- 
ance with his duty to Heaven and to man. That he felt his loss keenly, 
people saw: there was no outward demonstration of it, neither sighs 
nor tears ; but he seemed like a man upon whom some heavy weight 
had fallen ; his manner pre-occupied, his bearing almost unnaturally 
still and cali. Phillis and Mrs. Gass were talking : and, if truth must 
be told, crying together, when the doctor came in. Phillis, standing 
by the centre table, had been giving the particulars of the death, so 
far as she knew them, just as she had given them to Jelly the morning 
after. Mrs. Gass, sested in the green velvet .chair, had untied the 
strings of her black bonnet—for she had not come down in satins and . 
birds-of-paradise to-day, but in respectful black—and was wiping her 
eyes with her broad-hemmed handkerchief while she listened. 

The old servant retired at the entrance of her master. He took a 
seat, and prepared to go through the interview with equanimity, though 
he heartily wished Mrs. Gass anywhere else. His house was desolate; 
infected also: he thought that visitors, for their own sake and his, had 
better keep away. They had not met since the death: and Mrs, Gass, 
though the least exacting woman in the world, took it a little unkindly 
that he had not been in, knowing he passed her house several times in 
the day. 

In a subdued tone, in accordance with the closed blinds and perhaps 
with his own heart, Oliver Rane gave to Mrs. Gass a summary of 
Bessy’s illness and death. He had done all he could to keep her in life, 
he said ; all he could. Seeley had come over to see her once or ewes, 
and knew that nothing more had remained in his power. 
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“ But, doctor, I heard say that on the Friday you told people she was. 
getting better and the danger was over,” urged Mrs. Gass, with a sob. 

‘‘And I thought it was so,” he answered. ‘What I took to be 
sleepiness from the exhaustion left by the fever, and what Seeley took 
to be sleepiness—fatigued nature taking rest to renovate itself—must 
have been the exhaustion of approaching death. We are deceived thus 
sometimes,” 

‘But, doctor, she never had but a day’s fever. Was that enough to 
kill her from exhaustion ? ” 

‘She had a day and a night. But consider how strong the fever 
was : I never before saw anything like it. We must not always estimate 
the duration of a fever, Mrs. Gass, in regard to the effect on the 
patient, so much as its power. I’m sure the shock and surprise to me 
—speaking only as shock and surprise—were worse than they could 
have been to anyone else.” 

Yes, Mrs. Gass believed that, and warmly sympathised with him. 
She then expressed a wish to see the coffin. ‘“ Would it be well for her 
to goup?” he asked. “Oh dear yes,” Mrs. Gass answered, ‘she was 
not afraid of anything;” and the docter took her up without further 
hesitation. There was not much danger now, if any, he observed, as 
he pulled aside the sheet—which still hung there, saturated—for her to 
enter the gray room. He had fumigated the place well. 

Every thing was completed. Hepburn’s men had been to and fro, 
and all was finished. The outer coffin was covered with black cloth, 
bearing the inscription on the lid. Mrs. Gass’s eyes fairly gushed out 
tears as she read it. 

“BESSY RANE. 
AGED 31.” 

“But you have never put the date of the death, doctor!” cried 
Mrs. Gass, the omission striking her. 

“No? True. That's Thomas Hepburn’s fault: I left it to him. 
The man is half crazed just now, what with grief for his brother and 
fear for himself. It will be put on the grave.” 

From Dr. Rane’s Mrs. Gass went to Dallory Hall, knowing Madam 
was absent. Otherwise she’d not have ventured there. And never 
was guest more welcome to its master. Poor Mr. North spoke out to 
her all his grief for Bessy, weeping bitterly. 

But, of all the people who felt this death, none were affected by it 
like Jelly. She could not rest ; day and night wild thoughts tormented 
her. That idea, at first picked up, kept floating through her head, and 
sometimes she could not get it out for hours, that Mrs. Rane had been 
shut into her coffin alive; that what she saw was Aerse/f, and not her 
spirit—and this, in spite of the discrepancy as to time and possibility. 
But Jelly knew that this could not be: and her imagination would go 
out to another wild improbability, though she did not dare to follow 
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it—that the poor lady had not died a natural death. One night there 
came surging into Jelly’s brain the supposititious case put by Timothy 
Wilks—that some men might be found who would put their wives out 
of the way for the sake of getting the Tontine money. Jelly tossed 
from side to side in her uneasy bed, and stared at the candle—for she 
no longer cared to sleep in the dark—and tried to get rid of the wicked 
notion. But she never got rid of it again: and when she rose in the 
morning, pale, and trembling, and weary, she believed that the dread 
mystery had solved itself to her, and would be found in fhés. 

What ought she to do? Going about that day like one in a dream, 
moping here, halting there, the question perpetually presented itself. Jelly 
was at her wits’ end with indecision : one time (chiefly at night) she’d 
resolve to tell of the apparition, and of her suspicion of Dr. Rane; by 
day she would fling the ideas from her, and call herself a fool for yield- 
ingtothem. Dinah could not make out what ailed her, she was so strange 
and dull, but privately supposed it might be the state of Mr. Timothy 
Wilks. For that gentleman was confined to his bed with some attack 
connected with the liver. 

The day of the funeral drew on. Wednesday. It had been a little re- 
tarded to allow of the return for it of Richard North. News had been 
received of him the morning after Bessy’s death. It may readily be 
imagined what Richard’s consternation and grief must have been to 
hear of his sister’s death ; whom he so recently left well, and happy, 
and as likely to live as he was. 

The funeral was fixed for twelve o’clock. Richard only arrived the 
same morning at ten. He had been delayed twelve hours by the state 
of the sea, the Ostend boat not putting out. One cannot control wind 
and weather: and sometimes they act for us—as we think—in a spirit 
of contrariety. Jelly, in the feeling of superstition that lay upon 
her, thought the elements had been conspiring to keep Richard North 
back from following one to the grave who had not been sent to it by 
Heaven. 

Long before twelve o’clock struck, groups had formed about the 
churchyard. The men, out on strike, and their wives were there in force: 
partly because it was a break to their monotonous idleness, partly out 
of respect to their many-years master. The whole neighbourhood sin- 
cerely regretted Bessy Rane; she had never made an enemy in her 
life. 

In the church people of the better class assembled fast, all wearing 
mourning. Mrs, Gass was in her pew, in an upright bonnet and crape 
flowers. Seeing Jelly come in, looking very woe-begone, she hospitably 
opened the pew door to her. And this was close upon the entrance of 
the funeral. 

The first to make his appearance was Thomas Hepburn in his official 
capacity ; quite as woe-begone as Jelly, and more sickly. The rest fol- 
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lowed. ‘The coffin, which Mrs. Gass had seen the other day, and 
touched, was placed on its stand ; for the few last words of this world. 
Dr. Rane, as white as a sheet; and Mr. North, leaning on his son 
Richard’s arm, comprised the followers. No strangers were invited : 
Dr. Rane thought, considering what Bessy had died of, they might not 
care to attend. People wondered whether Captain Bohun had been 
bidden to it. If so, he certainly had not come. 

It seemed but a few minutes, before they were moving out of the 
church again. The grave had been dug in the churchyard corner, near 
to Edmund North’s; and he, as may be remembered, lay next his 
mother. Mrs. Gass and Jelly took their seats on a remote bench, 
equally removed from the ceremony and the crowd. The latter stood 
at.a respectful distance, not caring, from various considerations, to go 
too near. Not a word had the two women as yet spoken to each other. 
The bench they sat on was lew, and over-shadowed by the trees that 
bordered the narrow walk. Not ten people in the churchyard were 
aware that anybody sat there. Jelly was the first to break the silence. 

‘¢ How white he looks !” 

It was rather abrupt; as Mrs. Gass thought. They could see the 
clergyman in his surplice through the intervening trees, and the others 
standing bare-headed around him. 

‘‘Do you mean the doctor, Jelly ?” 

‘‘ Yes,” said Jelly laconically, “ I mean him.” 

“And enough to make him, poor berefted man, when the one 
nearest and dearest to him is suddenly cut off by fever,” gravely re- 
joined Mrs. Gass. “In the midst of life we are in death.” 

Now, or never. Sitting there alone with Mrs. Gass, surrounded by 
these solemn influences, Jelly thought the hour and the opportunity 
had come. Bear with the secret much longer, she could not; it would 
wear her to a skeleton, dry up her tongue, worry her into the fever 
perhaps ; and she had said to herself several times that Mrs. Gass, with 
her plain common sense, would be the best person to tell it to. Yes, 
she mentally repeated, now or never. 

“ 1Vas it the fever that cut her off?” began Jelly significantly. 

“Was it the fever that cut her off!” echoed Mrs. Gass. ‘‘ What 
dye mean, Jelly ?” 

Jelly turned her face to the speaker, and plunged into her tale. Be- 
ginning, first of all, with the apparition she had certainly seen, and how 
it was—the staying late at Ketlar’s, and Dinah’s having left the blind 
undrawn—that she had come to see it. There she paused. 

‘‘Why, what on earth d’ye mean?” sharply demanded Mrs. Gass. 
“Saw Mrs. Rane's ghost! Don’t be an idiot, girl.” 

“Yes, I saw it,” repeated Jelly, with quiet emphasis. “Saw it as 
sure as I see them standing there now to bury her. There could be no 
mistake. I never saw her plainer in life. It was at one o’clock in the 
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morning, I say, Mrs. Gass ; and she was screwed down at twelve: an 
hour before it.” 

‘‘ Had you took a drop too much beer?” asked Mrs. Gass after a 
pause, staring at Jelly to make sure the question would not apply to the 
present time. But the face that met hers was strangely earnest: too 
much so even to resent the insinuation. 

“It was her ghost, poor thing: and I’m afraid: it ’Il walk till Justice 
lays it. I never knew but one ghost walk in all my life, Mrs. Gass : 
and he had been murdered.” 

Mrs. Gass made no rejoinder. She was taken up with looking at 
Jelly. Jelly went on. 

“It’s said there’s many that walk : the world’s full of such tales ; but 
I never knew but that one. When people are put to an untimely end, 
and buried away out of sight, and their secret with ’em, it-stands to 
reason that they can’t rest quiet in their graves. S/e won't.” 

Mrs. Gass put her hand with a slap on the black shawl that covered 
Jelly’s arm, and kept it there. ‘‘ Tell me why you be saying this.” 

“Tt’s what I want to do. If I don’t tell it somewhere I shall soon 
be in the grave myself. Fancy! me living at the very next door, and 
nobody in the house just now but Dinah!” 

Jelly spoke out all: that she believed Dr. Rane might have “ put 
his wife out of the way.” Mrs. Gass was horrified. Not at the charge : 
she didn’t believe a word; but at Jelly’s presuming to fancy it. She 
gave Jelly a serious reprimand. 

‘““It was him that wrote that anonymous letter, you know,” whispered 
Jelly. 

‘‘Hush! Hold your tongue, girl. I’ve warned you before to let 
that alone.” 

“ And I’m willing.” 

“This is downright wicked of you, Jelly. Dr. Rane loved his wife. 
What motive do you suppose he could have had for killing her?” 

‘‘To get the Tontine money,” replied Jelly in a whisper. 

The two women gazed at each other ; gaze meeting gaze. And then 
Mrs. Gass grew on a sudden whiter than Dr. Rane, and began to 
shiver as though some strange chill had struck her. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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TO-HIS MEMORY. 


CHARLES Dickens! Henceforth let the name be softly, gently 
spoken : 

The silver cord of life is loosed—the golden bow] is broken. 

Oh! who shall now, before the great, set forth the poor man’s 
feelings, 

And win him kindlier, sweeter thought through delicate revealings? 


Charles Dickens! Many a one has been, in the path of classic 
glory, 

Beyond him far in song of war, in thrilling, ancient story ; 

But who, like him, the barrier high ’twixt rich and poor removing, 

Has led the differing classes all, to be together loving ? 


Charles. Dickens ! Oh, so free from pomp, from undue exaltation: 

The poor man was his brother still—while worshipped by the 
nation. 

Mothers and maidens stand aghast, as by a friend forsaken, 

When they hear the sad death-news of him, whom God _ has 
gently taken. 


Charles Dickens! Aye, our crownéd Queen grew pale and sad- 
dened-hearted, 

When told the worth and genius bright which had from earth 
departed ; 

Oh, let us lay him down to rest where our greatest dead are 
sleeping, 

And bowing to our Father's will grow calmer in our weeping ! 


Charles Dickens! He is with us yet, our lives shall gladness 
borrow 

From the cheery tale, that sparkles—o’er the dull, dark cloud of 
SOITOW ; 

Often our weary hearts shall be to laughter gently stirred, 

And our children’s children keep his name,—a happy Household 
Word! 


Sune 14th, 1870. 
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A NEEDED EXPLANATION. 


‘*___. And yet it never was in my soul 
To play so hard a part : 
But evil is wrought by want of thought, 
As well as want of heart.” 


GREATER truth was never spoken by man, living or dead, than 

the one conveyed in the above beautiful lines of Thomas Hood’s. 

Good and evil lie aroud us everywhere, the latter predominating so 

greatly that the two can hardly be put in contrast. It may be, and no 

doubt is, that a great deal of the good is hidden; does not appear on 

the surface: just as the perfume of the sweet summer flowers, so pal- 

pable to the grateful senses, is not to be seen by the eye. But the evil is 

all too visible: it seems to spring up on all sides. And there can be 
no question that a vast proportion of it arises without premeditation. 

It is not, however, of the evil caused by what may be called delibe- 
rate thoughtlessness—whose careless supineness is almost in itself a sin ; 
neither is it of the evil wilfully committed, through the passions of a 
malicious heart abandoned to its own guidance, that this short paper 
would treat : but of another large portion of ill, of misfortune, of cala- 
mity, that the world teems with always, and for which nobody is directly 
to blame. Any one has but to think over the few later months—or even 
weeks—in his own personal and private experience, and he could scarcely 
fail to recal instances large and small. 

We have had some public exemplifications lately as well. We often 
do have them. Look at that dreadful thing—the massacre of our country- 
men by the Greek brigands. The world does not quite see where the 
true fault lay ; it may be that it never will see. Starting on their expe- 
dition of pleasure in the morning, full of youth and health, ere evening 
set in they were prisoners in the hands of a lawless band. It was 
soon proclaimed, at home and abroad, that their lives were in no 
danger : the brigands only held them as hostages until they were ran- 
somed : it was quite a matter of negotiation. The prisoners will be 
quite safe,‘ said their captors, only you must not molest us; you 
must not attempt to rescue them by force; if you do, their lives will 
be at once sacrificed. Some days passed ; the negotiation went on not so 
quickly or satisfactorily as it might perhaps, but still the question of re- 
lease was only one of time. Suddenly, behold! some troops were dis- 
cemed, by the brigands, stealing a march on them: and they put their 
prisoners to death. 

Now-—who was to blame? Did the soldiers go of themselves? No. 
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Did their officer in command take upon himself to march on the expedi- 
tion without instructions ? If he did not, who gave him the instructions ? 
Or, was it that he did not receive sufficiently stringent orders nof to 
go? We cannot hope to get at the real truth; only at the result. Of 
the very few, connected with it, each defends himself, and says the 
error did not lie with him. The brigands only did what they said 
they would do—kill, ifany forcible attempt at rescue was made. Mur- 
derers though they were, lawless tyrants that ought to have been extermi- 
nated long before, still it must be owned that the chief blame in this one 
instance does not rest on them. On whom does it? Weasked the 
question until we had to cease in very weariness. For answer there was 
nothing but the four graves, with the four blighted lives lying in them. A 
keen sorrow for their untimely fate, a towering resentment against some- 
thing or somebody, and a kind of despairing hopelessness at the bitter 
mistakes made in this world, remained with us all: but with none as it 
did with that admirable statesman, whose name appeared in official con- 
nection with it, and whose death is being proclaimed to the world, even 
now, as this paper is being written-—J.ord Clarendon. None, save him- 
self, can ever know the grief and pain that mistake cost him. 

Last week, three or four days came in of tropical heat : and these days 
were chosen for the march of certain detachments of our soldiers across 
country to Aldershot. Fourteen and a half miles one day, eighteen 
the next, nineteen the next, cleven the last. That was what one 
detachment did. The marching began at eight or nine in the morning, 
and ended at five in the afternoon ; an hour or two being allowed for 
rest in the middle of the day. Under the blazing sun went these 
unhappy men, shining o¢/skin coverings over their heavy shakos : and the 
natural result is, that some are disabled and some have died. 

On whom does the death of these men rest? Onnobody. It would 
seem to have arisen from a series of lamentable mistakes, for which 
neither red tape nor commanding colonel, neither Horse Guards regula- 
tion nor private discretion, is at all responsible. 

But—was this march obliged to take place? Had wo one the power 
or wisdom to prevent it? We are not at war; and, to us civilians, it 
does seem that there was no vital necessity for those four days of un- 
bearable heat being used for the marches. The heat did not last; on 
the Friday it had gone down to almost frigid coolness. Of course it is 
impossible to foretel what the weather will be, even a day in advance ; 
and the orders for these movements had been issued some days pre- 
viously : but might not the officer in immediate command have ventured 
to postpone the march on his own responsibility, seeing—as he might— 
what it would lead to if taken in that heat? Official etiquette may have 
forbidden this: we don’t know. Might the marches not have been 
taken in the cool of the early morning, and of the late evening? What 
though they had been a day or so longer doing the whole P—it would 
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have saved the men. Could the officers not have ordered the detestable 
oilskins to be taken off? One of the regiments was obliged to have 
their knapsacks carried for them the last two days: and this proves the 
state the men must have been in. 

In the explanation given in the House of Commons, Mr. Cardwell 
says, He is assured that one of the men died chiefly from having been a 
hard drinker. Possibly it was so. At any rate it was convenient for 
those interested to have the plea to offer Mr. Cardwell. We are further 
told by Mr. Cardwell that the men are not at all dissatisfied. “I am 
assured that there is no dissatisfaction in any of the regiments, but on 
the contrary the men show an excellent feeling and spirit.” ‘That's very 
well: probably they rather enjoyed the expedition than otherwise. 

But what must, in truth, have been the sufferings of these unfortunate 
men? ‘Those only who witnessed them can tell. The newspapers, that 
week, announced that the iron-masters of South Staffordshire had ordered 
the fires of their furnaces to be put out until the weather should be 
cooler, for it was not safe for their men to work in the extraordinary heat. 
They were taken care of, you see: but never a thought was taken 
for the soldiers. And so the story ends. 

Now, in each of these cases—the Greek massacres, and the soldiers’ 
fatal march, there cannot be a doubt that they come under the category 
of calamities that were preventable. Life was gratuitously sacrificed. 
Blame does lic somewhere: only the outside public cannot tell where 
to place it. Every soul connected with either case washes his own 
particular hands of it ; and we are not able to say to one of them, You are 
the culprit. 

But there are the cases, and plenty of them, where calamity happens, 
and no one seems, or is, to blame for it. I am not speaking of accidents 
which neither human skill nor caution could have prevented, but of 
things that somehow might have been. The following event occurred 
not so long ago. 

A lady and her two servants lived in a house in London. One of 
the servants, Mary, had been in her place for some time ; the other, 
Sophia, was an inexperienced girl, not long had from the country. Some 
indisposition attacked the mistress, and she lay in bed for a few days, 
but did not consider it necessary to call in medical advice, On one of 
these mornings the younger servant came to her room, and said Mary 
was ill, The mistress asked whether it was anything more than usual— 
for Mary had seemed weak lately and had a bad cough. The girl 
answered that Mary, upon getting up, had fallen down by her bedside 
with weakness or giddiness: she had managed to dress herself and was 
then in the kitchen. “You had better go and ask my doctor, Mr. 
Smith, to step in and see her,” said the lady ; “do you know where he 
lives ?—it is close by.” 

“Qh yes,” the girl answered, “she knew him very w ell. ”" Away she 
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ran down the street, and brought Mr. Smith. Mary was sitting by the 
kitchen fire with her head on a pillow. She had sometimes enjoyed a 
gossip with Mr. Smith, and she roused herself sufficiently to talk to him 
of her symptoms. ‘A dreadful, weary sickness and exhaustion, as if 
the world was sinking away from her; and an acute pain all round about 
here”—touching her chest. Mr. Smith did not know what to make of 
this : but came to the conclusion—in his opinion a safe one—that it 
was indigestion : combined perhaps with a touch of liver. He thought 
if she took a dose of calomel and a black draught it might be the 
thing; so he said he would send her some medicine that he hoped 
would set her to rights. He then asked how her cough was. Mary 
said it had not been so troublesome the last day or two: but she would 
be glad to have some more of the lozenges she was in the habit of buy- 
ing for it. So Mr. Smith took his departure, and within a quarter of 
an hour the calomel pill, the black draught, and the lozenges—telu— 
were delivered at the door by Mr. Smith’s boy. Mary took the pill at 
once, and the draught later in the day. 

The mistress heard with satisfaction that Mr. Smith had been, but 
rather wondered he had not asked whether he could see her, that he 
might make his report. Sophia repeated what he had said—‘a bad 
attack of indigestion, with perhaps a touch of liver.” 

In the morning Mary was found dead. What she had died of was 
acute inflammation of the lungs. 

There ensued much distress in the house. The first thing the mis- 
tress did was to send for her doctor, Mr. Smith, for whom a neighbour 
hastened. Meanwhile she got up and dressed herself : there is nothing 
like a startling fright of this nature for curing partly-imaginary sick 
people ; and, besides, we forget our own ailments when greater ones 
fall on those about us. On Mr. Smith’s arrival, he first of all ascer- 
tained that life was really extinct, and then he had an interview with 
the mistress. ‘‘ How was it you did not discover the state Mary was | 
in yesterday?” she questioned. ‘I did not see her yesterday,” was 
the reply. ‘But you did,” persisted the mistress; “‘ you came here 
and saw her.” ‘TI did not,” denied Mr. Smith : “I never heard a word 
about her illness until now.” The mistress called in Sophia. ‘‘ How 
came you to tell me you fetched Mr. Smith to Mary yesterday 
and that he came and prescribed for her?” ‘So I did fetch him,” said 
the girl: “but it was not this Mr. Smith; it was Mr. Smith at the 
doctor’s shop.” ‘‘ Good heavens !” cried the lady, ‘‘ I sent you for this 
Mr. Smith; my doctor.” “I didn’t know,” ‘answered the girl, “I 
thought it was the other. You said fetch Mr. Smith the doctor. I only 
knew the one at the shop; I thought I did right.” 

And so, there it was. An unfortunate catalogue of mistakes for 
which no one was really to blame. The mistress had never thought at 
all about Mr. Smith the druggist—whose shop lay between her house 
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and the doctor’s—and therefore did not say, it is not that Mr. Smith 
you are to go for, but the other. The ignorant country girl, knowing 
the druggist and not the other, and accustomed to look upon druggists 
as doctors, had simply, as she supposed, obeyed orders. The druggist, 
when taken to task, declared that he had not visited Mary as a medical 
man. He had an acquaintance with her through her having been: 
often in his shop buying lozenges and things. She used always to 
talk to him about her cough and other ailments, and when the girl 
came that morning, asking if he would go and see Mary, he thought it 
was simply as a friend. He never supposed he went as a doctor: he 
did not think she was ill enough to want one. 

And one life was sacrificed there — for it was the opinion of the 
medical men that with prompt and proper treatment the woman might 
have been restored to health—and no one could be strictly held guilty 
of blame. 

These reflections—which have lengthened themselves out to a far 
wider range than was intended when the paper began—have arisen in 
consequence of an unfortunate mistake that appeared in the last number: 
of Tue ArGosy: and they are meant to serve as an introduction to the 
few words of explanation necessary to set it to rights. 

If there exists one name, apart from our own Royal Family, that in 
this country is held in greater respect than any other, it is that of the 
late King Leopold of Belgium. Not only because he was the chosen 
husband of the young princess who but for her early death would have 
reigned over us, but for himself and his character Leopold was liked 
and revered. His wise rule on the throne of Belgium ; his good coun- 
sels to our gracious Queen; his care for his people ; his love for his 
family ; his anxious consideration for all, and his urbane and unas- 
suming manners need not be recalled, for they are matters of recent 
remembrance. Never an ill word, never an unkind thought existed 
in this country for King Leopold: we had nothing for him but esteem 
and respect. 

What then must have been the surprise of the readers of last month's. 
ArGosy, to see King Leopold spoken of.in reprehensible and most 
unjustifiable terms, and to find themselves told that he died a miserly 
and unloved old man! Great, however, as their astonishment might 
have been, it could not have equalled that of the periodical’s con- 
ductors. ‘They were simply astounded: could not, in fact, believe 
their own eyes. It will naturally be asked how this could have been— 
since it is the conductors’ business to superintend every line of the: 
magazine, and to take care that nothing objectionable finds a place in it. 
When the explanation is given—as it is about to be fully and freely—it 
will be found that this happened through one of those unfortunate cir- 
cumstances we have been considering, where no one can be charged 
with direct blame. 
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The words occur in a girlish tale, headed ‘“‘ A Schoolgirl’s Story,” 
purporting to have been written by her when she was at school at 
Brussels—and there is no reason for supposing that it was not. It had 
been in hand for some considerable time, waiting its chance of insertion 
in THE ARGosy. 

In April last, the acting editor and manager of THE ARGOSY, whom 
we will call ‘“B.,” was contemplating a sojourn in a distant country. 
Not expecting to be back very quickly, he made up the magazine for 
two months onward, June and July. That is (to explain for the benefit 
of the uninitiated), he fixed upon the articles each number should con- 
tain, and assigned them their respective places in it. In the July 
number he put the Schoolgirl’s Story. 

Matters were so got forward by the printers and others, that B. was 
enabled to read for press the June number before his departure. This 
reading for press is the last thing done before the whole sheets are 
finally printed, as they will appear to the public—and after the proofs 
of the articles have been corrected by their respective authors: or b 
some one appointed to the work where the authors cannot be sent to. 
The reading for press must be done, or ought to be, by one of keen 
eye, to detect any errors that may have crept into the type, and who 
can exercise full authority to alter or erase anything that he may deem 
objectionable. In regard to THE ARGcosy it is always done by B._. 

When B. was ready to start, he went to A.; and said, “ Nothing 
remains to be done now, except the reading for press of the July 
number. When the sheets are ready they must be sent to me: I have 
left orders.” ‘“ No,” said A.: “it would take eight days for the sheets to 
go to you and return, and we cannot be sure of the post. I will read 
for press myself for once.” ‘I could not think of allowing you to take 
the trouble,” replied B. “J shall read for press myself,” was <A.’s 
decisive rejoinder. And, after that, there was no more to be said. 

B. departed. But, just as the time came that the July number was 
ready to be read for press, A. was taken ill. Too ill to do that, or any- 
thing else. After all, the sheets would have to go to B.: and C. 
received instructions to send them to him. C. however knew nothing 
about the arrangement that had been made; he supposed the sheets 
went to B. to be read as a customary matter of course, and therefore 
did not give special instructions to B. that it zas fo de done. On the 
other hand, A. and others supposed that C. did know of the arrange- 
ment—also as a matter of course. B. received the sheets ; concluded 
they had been sent only for his gratification; glanced carelessly over 
one or two of the papers: if he saw-an error, corrected it from mere 
habit—and sent them back again, virtually not corrected, and never 
thinking they were the proofs to be used for press. 

And so there it lay. The disloyal and unsuspected passage appeared, 
and no one could be said to deserve the blame. There has seemed to 
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be a fatality attending it—as we sometimes say of unfortunate events. 
It is the only time since THE ARGOsy came into its present hands that 
the occurrence of such an error was possible: and it is also the only 
time that anything really objectionable has required to be taken out. 

In regard to the Schoolgirl writer, it is not improbable that she saw 
things in the foreign land, and under her new discipline, with a dis- 
satishied eye. Or, it might be, that she caught up a few chance words 
from some one not in love with the late eng; and gave more weight to 
them than they deserved. 

I could tell an anecdote that bears somewhat upon this view; a 
strictly true one, and of my own experience. Towards the latter end 
of the reign of Louis Philippe, a young English lady was sent from an 
indulgent home to an excellent school in France. She made herself 
utterly miserable. One of her first letters:ran as follows: it is tran- 
scribed verbatim : 

‘My dearest Mamma,—I think I shall die. If you knew the hard- 
ships we have to endure in this hornble French country, you would 
never let me stay here. The girls are a dreadful set; they put up with 
anything, and laugh at me. I have done nothing but cry ever since I 
came. We sleep upon straw. The soup served at table is hot water 
out of the boiler that the cook puts some colouring into. The beer is 
made of calves’ feet. If only a rash comes out on our faces, the 
French doctor comes and bleeds us. As to the King, Louis Philippe, 
he is such a cruel Tyrant! When the poor young Princesses used to 
offend him, he would tie them by the arms to the bed-post. So you 
may see the country is not governed as it ought to be, and the 
schools may practise any hardship they like, for they are under govern- 
ment. Madame gives us roasted apples and bread and calls it supper: 
she would not let me go with the promenade to-day because of my red 
eyes. I was very glad of it. Do, do send for me home.—Your 
unhappy child, H.” 

This “unhappy child” believed that every word she wrote was true. 
By her excessive grief and complaining, she had laid herself open to 
the teasings of the laughing and mischievous girls, her schoolfellows : 
who had drawn on their imaginative powers for her benefit. It is true 
that the paillasses were of straw, but the best of French beds were over 
them. And it may have been something of this sort that was the 
origin Of the disloyal words used by the Schoolgirl in Brussels. 

This is the explanation of their appearance in THE AkGosy’s pages. 
And all connected with the magazine regret extremely to have had 
cause to make it. 
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A TALE OF SIN. 


HEY were together in the library at Chavasse Grange, Lady 
Chavasse and her only son, Geoffry. It was early morning : 
they had sat in the breakfast-room, making a show of partaking of the 
morning meal, each of them with that bitter trouble at the heart that 
had been known only—to my lady, at least—since the previous day. 
But the farce of speaking in monosyllables to one another could not be 
kept up: the trouble had to be dealt with, and without delay ; and’ 
when the poor meal could no longer be prolonged by any artifice, Sir 
Geoffry held open the door for his mother to pass through, and crossed 
the hall with her to the library. Shut within its thick walls, they could 
discuss the secret in safety : no eye to see them, no ear to hear. 

Sir Geoffry mechanically stirred the fire, and placed a chair for his 
mother near it. The weather appeared ta be changing. Instead of 
the unseasonable relaxing warmth, that had been upon the earth up to 
the previous day, a cold north-east wind had set in, enough to freeze 
people’s marrow. The skies were grey and lowering; the trees shook 
and moaned : winter was taking up his place again. 

So much the better. Blue skies and brightness would hardly have 
accorded with Sir Geoffry’s spirit. He might have to endure many 
cruel visitations ere he died, but never a one so cruel as this. No evil 
that heaven can send upon us, or man inflict, is so hard to bear as self- 
reproach. . 

If ever a son had idolised a mother, it had surely been Sir Geoffry 
Chavasse. They had been knit together in the strongest bonds of filial 
love. His whole thought from his boyhood had been her comfort: to 
have sacrificed himself for her, if needs must, would have been a cheer-. 
ful task. When he came of age, only some nine or ten months ago, he 
had resolved that his whole future life should be devoted to promote 
her happiness—as her life had been devoted to him in the days of his 
sickly boyhood. Her wishes were his; her word his law; he would. 
have died rather than cause her a moment’s pain. 

And how had he, even thus early, fulfilled this? Look at him, as he 
leans against the heavy frame-work of the window, drawn back from it 
that the light may not fall on his subdued face. The brow is bent in 
grievous doubt; the dark blue eyes, generally so honestly clear, are hot 
with trouble ; the bright hair hangs limp. Yes; he would have rather 
died than bring his mother pain: that was his true creed and belief; 
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but, like many another whose resolves are made in all good faith, he had 
signally failed, even while he was thinking it, and brought it to her in 
a crushing heap. He hated himself as he looked at her pale counte- 
nance ; at the traces of tears in her heavy eyes. Never a minute’s 
sleep had she had the previous night; it was plain to be seen: and, as 
for him, he had paced his chamber until morning, not attempting to go 
to rest. But there was a task close before him, heavier than any that 
had gone before; heavier even than this silent repentance—the decid- 
ing what was to be done in the calamity: and Sir Geoffry knew that 
his duty to his mother and his duty to another would clash. All the 
past night he had been earnestly trying to decide which of the two 
might be evaded with the least sin: and he thought he saw which. 

Lady Chavasse had taken the chair he placed for her; sat up- 
right in it, waiting for him to speak, She knew, as well as he, that 
this next hour would decide their fate in life: whether they should still 
be together, a loving mother and son; or whether they should become 
estranged, and separate for ever. He crossed to the fire-place and put 
his elbow on the mantel-piece, shielding his eyes with his hand. Just 
a few words, he said, of his sense of shame and sorrow; of regret that 
he should have brought this dishonour on his mother’s home; of hope 
that he might be permitted, by heaven and circumstances, to work out 
his repentance, in endeavouring daily, hourly, constantly, to atone to 
her for it—to her, his greatly-loved mother. And then—lifting his face 
from the hand that had partially hidden it—he asked her to be patient, 
and to hear him without interruption a little further. And Lady Cha- 
vasse bowed her head in acquiescence. 

“Nothing remains for me, but to marry Miss Layne,” he began: 
and my lady, as she heard the expected avowal, bit her compressed 
lips. ‘It is the only course open; unless I would forfeit every claim 
to honour, and to the respect of upright men. If you will give your 
consent to this, the evil may be in a degree repaired ; nothing need 
ever be known; her good name may be saved—mine too, if it comes to 
that—and we may be all eventually happy together——” 

“Do not try me too much, Geoffry,” came the low interruption. 

“ Mother, you signified that you would hear me to the end. I will 
not try you more than I can help: but it is necessary that I should 
speak fully. All last night I was walking about my room in self-com- 
mune ; deliberating what way was open, if any, that it would be prac- 
ticable to take—and I saw but this one. Let me marry her. It will 
be easy of accomplishment—speaking in reference to appearances and 
the world. She might go for a week or two to her mother’s; for a 
month or two, if it were thought better and less suspicious : there is no 
pressing hurry. We could then be married quietly and go abroad for a 
year or so; or for longer; and come back together to the Grange, and 
be your dutiful and loving children always, just as it was intended I 
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and Rachel should be. But that you have liked Mary Layne very 
much, I might have felt more difficulty in proposing this.” 

‘‘T have liked her as my servant,” said Lady Chavasse, scornfully. 

‘Pardon me, you have liked her as a lady. Do you remember once 
saying—it was when she first came—that if you had had a daughter you 
could have wished her to be like Mary Layne. Before I ever saw her, 
you told me she was a sweet, elegant young woman : and—mother—she 
is nothing less. Oh mother, mother!” continued Sir Geoffry with emo- 
tion, “if you will but forget your prejudices for my sake, and consent, 
we would endeavour to be ever repaying you in love and services 
during our after-life. I know what a great sacrifice it will be ; but for 
my sake I venture to ask it of you; for my sake.” | 

A great fear lay upon Lady Chavasse : it had Iain on her ever since 
the previous day—that he might carry this marriage out of his own will. 
So that she dared not answer too imperatively. She was bitterly hurt, 
and caught up her breath with a sob. 

“Do you want to kill me, Geoffry ?” 

‘“‘ Heaven knows that I wish I had been killed, before I brought this 
distress upon you,” was his rejoinder. 

“Il am distressed. I have never felt anything like it since your 
father died. No; not once when you, a child of seven, were given 
over in illness, and it was thought you would not live till morning.” 

Sir Geoffry passed his hand hastily across his eyes, in which stood 
the hot tears. His heart was sore, nearly unto breaking; his ingrati- 
tude to his mother seemed fearfully great. He longed to throw him- 
self at her feet, and clasp her knees, and tell how deep for her was + his 
love, and that it always would be. 

“Had the whole world united to deceive me, Geoffry, I had never 
believed that you would. Why did you pretend to be fond of Rachel?” 

“‘T never pretended to be fonder of Rachel than I was. I liked her 
as a cousin ; nothing more. I know it now. And—mother ”—he added, 
with a flush upon his face and a dropping of the voice, “it is better 
and safer that the knowledge should have come to me before our mar- 
riage than after.” 

“Nonsense,” said Lady Chavasse. ‘“ Once married, a man of right 
principles is always safe in them.” 

Sir Geoffry was silent. Not very long ago, he had thought himself 
safe in his. With every word, it seemed that his shame and his sin 
came more glaringly home to him. 

“‘Then you mean to tell me that you do not like Rachel—— ” 

“‘'That I have no love for her. If—if there be any one plea that I 
can put forth as a faint shadow of excuse for what has happened, it lies 
im my love for another. Faint it is, heaven knows: the excuse, not the 
ove. Zzhat is deep enough : but I would rather not speak of it to you 
——my mother.” 
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*¢ And that you never will love Rachel?” continued Lady Chavasse, 
as though he had not interposed. 

‘‘Never. It is impossible that I can ever love any one but Mary 
Layne. I am thankful, as things have turned out, that I did not 
deceive Rachel by feigning what I could not feel. We were told to 
consider ourselves betrothed ; and did so accordingly: but, so far as. 
love goes, it has not been so much as mentioned between us.” 

“What else have you to say?” asked Lady Chavasse. 

“TI might say a great deal, but it would all come round to the same 
point ; to the one petition that I am beseeching you to grant. That 
you will sanction the marriage.” 

Lady Chavasse’s hands trembled visibly within their rich lace falls, 
as they lay passive on her soft dress of fine geranium cashmere. Her 
lips grew white with agitation. 

** Geoffry !” 

“ My darling mother.” 

“TI have heard you. Will you hear me?” 

“You know I will.” 

“More than one-and-twenty years ago, my husband died within 
these walls ; and I—I was not eighteen, Geoffry—felt utterly desolate. 
But, as the weeks went on, I said my child will be born, if God permit, 
and he will bring me comfort. You were born, Geoffry; you did 
bring me comfort: such comfort that I thought heaven had come 
again. You best know, my son, what our life has been ; how we have 
loved cach other; how pleasantly time has flown in uninterrupted hap- 
piness. I have devoted myself, my time, my energies, all I possessed, 
to you, my best treasure; I have given up the world for you, Geoffry ; 
I had only you left in it. Is it fit that you should throw me from you 
now ; that you should blight my remaining days with misery ; that you 
should ignore me just as though I were already dead—and all for the 
sake of a stranger?” 
© But—— ” 

‘“‘T have not finished, Geofiry. For the sake of a stranger, whom a 
few months ago neither you nor I had ever seen? If you think this: 
if you-deem that you would be acting rightly, and can find in your 
heart to treat me so, why you must do it.” 

“ But what I wish and propose, is quite different,” he exclaimed in 
agony. ‘ Oh mother, surely you can understand me—and the dilemma 
I am placed in?” | 

‘J understand all perfectly.” 

“ Ah yes.” 

“‘ Geoffry, there is no middle course. You must choose between me 
and—/er. Once she and I separate—it will be to-day—we can never 
meet again. I will never tolerate her memory ; I will never submit to 
the degradation of hearing her named in my presence. Our paths lie 
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asunder, Geoffry, far as the two poles: hers one way, mine another. 
You must decide for yourself which of them you will follow. If it be 
mine, you shall be, as ever, my dear and honoured son, and I will 
never, never reproach you with your folly ; never revert to it; never 
think of it. If it be hers, why then—I will go away somewhere and 
hide myself, and leave the Grange free for you. And I—I daresay—I 
shall not live long to be a thorn in your remembrance.” 

She broke down with a flood of bitter sobs. Geoffry Chavasse had 
never seen his mother shed such. The hour was as trying to her as to 
him. She had loved him with a strangely selfish love, as it is in the 
nature of mothers to do ; and that she should have to bid him choose 
between her and another—and one so entirely beneath her as Lady 
Chavasse considered Mary Layne to be—was gall and wormwood. 
Never had she stooped to put the choice before him, even in words, 
but for her dread that he might be intending to take it. 

“Tt is a fitting end, Geoffry—that this worthless girl should supplant 
me in your home and heart,” she was resuming, when her emotion 
allowed ; but Sir Geoffry stood forward to face her, his agitation great 
as her own. 

“ An instant, mother: that you may fully understand me. The duty 
I owe you, the allegiance and the love, are paramount to all else on 
earth. Communing with myself last night, as I tell you I did, my heart 
and my reason alike showed me this. If I must choose between you 
and Mary Layne, there cannot be a question in my own mind on which 
side duty lies. In all honour I am bound to make her my wife, and I 
should do it in all affection: but not in defiance of you; not to thrust 
rudely aside the love and obligations of the past one-and-twenty years. 
You must choose for me. If you refuse your approval, I have no 
resource but to yield to your decision ; if you consent, I shall thank 
you and bless you for ever.” 

A spasm of pain passed across the mouth of Lady Chavasse. She 
could not help saying something that arose prominently in her mind: 
though it interrupted the question, 

“And you can deem the apothecary Layne’s daughter fit to mate with 
Sir Geoffry Chavasse?” 

“No I do not,” replied Sir Geoffry. “‘ Under ordinary circumstances, 
I'should never have thought of such a thing. This unhappy business 
has a sting on all sides of it for me, mother. Will you give me your 
decision?” he added, after a pause. 

“ T have already given it, Geoffry—so far as I am concerned. You 
must choose between your mother, between all the hopes and the home- 
interests of one-and-twenty years, and this alien stranger.” 

“‘ Then I have no alternative.” 

She turned her gaze steadily upon him. A sob rose in his throat as 
he took her hands, his voice was hoarse with emotion. 
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“To part from her will be like parting with life, mother. I can never 
know happiness again in this world.” 

But the decision was irrevocable. What further passed between Sir 
Geoffry and his mother in the remaining half-hour they spent together : 
how much of entreaty and anguish was spoken on his side, how much 
of passionate plaint and sorrow on hers, will never be known. But she 
was obdurate to the last letter: and Sir Geoffry’s lot in life was fixed. 
Mary Layne was to be sacrificed : and, in one sense of the word, him- 
self also: and there might be no appeal. 

ILady Chavasse exacted from him that he should quit the Grange at 
once without seeing Miss Layne, and not return to it until Mary had 
left 1t for ever. Anything he wished to say to her, he was to write. On 
Lady Chavasse’s part, she voluntarily undertook to explain to Miss 
Layne their conversation faithfully, and its result; and to shield the 
young lady’s good name from the censure of the world. She would 
keep her for some time longer at the Grange, be tender with her, honour 
her, drive out with her in the carriage so that they might be seen 
together, mollify her mother’s anger, persuade Mr. Luke Duffham that 
his opinion had been mistaken, and, in any case, bind him down to 
secrecy: in short, she would make future matters as easy as might be 
for Mary, as tenaciously as though she were her own daughter. That 
she promised this at the sacrifice of pride and of much feeling, was in- 
disputable ; but she meant to keep her word. 

However miserable a night the others had passed, it will readily be 
imagined that Mary Layne had spent a worse. She made no pretence 
of eating breakfast : and when it was taken away sat at her work in the 
garden parlour, trying to do it; but her cold fingers dropped the needle 
every minute, her aching brow felt as though it.were bursting. Good- 
hearted Hester Picker was sorry to see her look so ill, and wished the 
nasty trying spring, hot one day, cold the next, would just settle itself 
‘down. 

Mary rose from her chair, and went upstairs to her own bedroom for 
a brief respite: in her state of mind it seemed impossible to stay long 
quiescent anywhere. This little incidental occurrence frustrated one 
part of the understanding between Sir Geoffry and his mother—that he 
should quit the house without seeing Miss Layne. In descending, she 
-chanced to cross the end of the corridor just as he came out of his 
mother’s room after bidding her farewell. The carriage waited at the 
door, his coat was on his arm. Mary would have shrunk back again, 
but he bade her wait. 

‘¢ You must allow me to shake her hand, and say just a word of adieu, 
mother ; I am not quite a brute,” he whispered. And Lady Chavasse 

-came out of her room, and tacitly sanctioned it. 

But there was literally nothing more than a hand-shake. Miss Layne, 
standing still in all humility, turned a little white, for she guessed that 
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he was being sent from his home through her. Sir Geoffry held her 
hand for a moment. 

“Tam going away, Mary. My mother will explain to you. I have 
done my best, and failed. Before Heaven, I have striven to the utter- 
most, for your sake and for mine; but it is not to be. I leave you to 
my mother ; she is your friend ; and you shall hear from me in a day or 
two. J am now going to see Mrs. Layne. Good bye: God bless you 
always !” 

But, ere Sir Geoffry reached the hall, Lady Chavasse had caught him, 
and was drawing him into a room. ‘The fear had returned to her face. 

‘“‘T heard you say you were going to call on the Widow Layne. 
Geoffry, this must not be.” 

“Not be!” he repeated in surprise. ‘‘ Mother, I am obeying you in 
all essential things : but you cannot wish to reduce me to an utter craven. 
I owe an explanation to Mrs. Layne almost in the same degree that I 
owe it to you; and I shall certainly not quit Church Dykely until I 
have given it.” 

“Oh well—if it must be,” she conceded, afraid still. “ You—you 
will not be drawn-in to act against me, Geoffry ?” 

** No power on earth could draw me to that. You have my first and 
best.allegiance ; to which I bow before every consideration, before 
every interest, whether of my own or of others. But for that, should I 
be acting as I now am? Fare you well, mother.” 

She heard the carriage door closed; she heard Sir Geoffry’s order to 
the footman. Even for that order, he was cautious to give a plausible 
excuse. 

‘Stop at Mrs, Layne’s. I have to leave a message from her ladyship.” 

The wheels of the carriage crunched the gravel, bearing off Sir 
Geofiry in the storm of sleet—which had begun to fall—and Lady 
Chavasse passed up the stairs again. Taking the hand of Mary—who 
had stood above like a statue, never moving —she led her, gently 
enough, into her dressing-room, and put her in a comfortable chair by 
the fire ; and prepared for this second interview. 

Briefly, Lady Chavasse recounted what she had to say. Sir Geoffry had 
found himself obliged to choose between Miss Layne, and her, his mother. 
Mary Layne sat with her hands before her face, and acknowledged that, 
if it came to such a choice, he had chosen rightly. | And then, in forci- 
ble language, because it came from her heart, my lady drew a picture | 
of the life-long happiness she and her son had enjoyed together, of her 
devotion and sacrifices for him, of his deep love and reverence for her: 
and she quietly asked Mary to put herself in imagination in her place, and 
say what her feelings would have been had a stranger come in to mar 
this. Had she any right to do this ?—Lady Chavasse asked her—would 
she be justified in destroying the ties of a life, in thrusting herself between 
mother and son ?—in invoking a curse, his mother’s curse, on him ? My 
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lady did not spare her: but she spoke in no angry tone, rather in a 
piteous and imploring one: and Mary, feeling as if matters were put to 
her own better feeling, sobbed, and shook, and shrunk within herself, 
and could have knelt at Lady Chavasse’s feet for pardon in her distress 
and humiliation. 

And that was the end of the wretched business—as Duffham phrases 
it in his diary—so far as the Grange and its people were concerned. 
Mary Layne stayed, perforce, two or three weeks longer at the house, 
and my lady made much of her: she took her out daily in her carriage ; 
she said to her friends, in the hearing of her servants and the sympathis- 
ing Hester Picker, how vexatious it was that the relaxing, unseasonable 
weather had brought out the delicacy that was latent in Miss Layne’s 
constitution, and that she feared she must let her go away somewhere 
for a change. Mary submitted to all. She was in that self-abased: frame 
of mind that had my lady desired her to immolate herself on a blazing 
pyre, she would have gone to it meekly. My lady had interviews with 
Mrs. Layne, and with Duffham (who had got well then) and with his 
brother Luke. At the two or three weeks’ end, Miss Elizabeth Layne 
came by appointment to the Grange, and she and Mary were driven to 
the nearest station in my lady’s own carriage on their way to the seaside : 
or to elsewhere, as it might be. And never an ill breath, in the Grange 
or out of it, transpired to tarnish the fair fame of Mary Layne. 

But my lady was not honest in one respect. The letter that arrived 
for Mary from Sir Geoffry a day or two after his departure, was never 
given to her. My lady knew she might trust her son implicitly ; he could 
but be straightforward and keep his word in all things: nevertheless, she 
deemed the fire the safest place for the thick epistle of many sheets. On 
the other hand, Mary wrote to Sir Geoffry, saying that the alternative he 
had chosen was the only one possible to him. Nothing, no prayers of 
his, she said, would have induced her to put herself between him and 
his mother, even had he so far forgotten his duty as to urge it. It was 
a good and sensible letter: and none but a good and unselfish girl 
could have written it. So that ended the dream and the romance. And 
I hope the reader does not forget that it is Duffham’s diary that’s telling 
all this, and not I. For though dreams and romance seem to be in 
Duffham’s line, they are not in mine. 


II. 


Cxiosr upon the time that Mary Layne quitted Chavasse Grange— 
having closed all connection with it, never to be to it henceforth but as 
an utter stranger—her eldest sister, Susan, the wife of Captain Richard 
Layne, arrived from India with her children, four little ones ; the eldest 
seven years old, the youngest eighteen months. The children had been 
ailing, and she brought.them over fora twelvemonth’s change. Mrs. 
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Layne was a good deal worn herself, for the only nurse she had with 
her, a coloured woman, was sea-sick nearly all the voyage. Her sister 
Eleanor, who originally went out with her to Calcutta, had made an 
excellent match ; having married Allan McAlpin, the younger partner 
in the staid old firm of McAlpin Brothers, merchants of high standing, 
and wealthy men. The first thing Mrs. Layne did on arrival, was to 
establish herself in lodgings in Liverpool (so as to rest a week or two 
from the fatigues of the voyage) and send for her mother and sister 
Elizabeth. In answer came a letter from her mother, saying she was not 
equal to the journey and that Elizabeth was from home. It contained 
Elizabeth’s present address, and also one or two items of news that 
startled young Mrs. Layne well nigh out of her senses. Leaving her 
children to their nurse’s care, she started for the address given, and 
found her two sisters, Elizabeth and Mary. The one living in a chronic 
state of out-pouring sarcasm and reproach ; the other meekly taking all 
as not a tithe of her just due. 

After a day or two given to natural gnef and lamentation, Mrs. 
Richard Layne took matters into her own capable hands. She consi- 
dered that a more complete change would be good for Mary, and 
decided to convey her to the continent. She wrote a long and conf- — 
dential letter to her husband in India, of what she meant to do: and 
then she went back to Liverpool with Elizabeth, to leave the latter in 
‘charge of her own children and their coloured nurse, during her absence 
across the channel. Mrs. Layne then went back to Mary, and they 
started together for France. 

Shortly after this, old Mrs. Layne fell ill: and Elizabeth, when she 
found she must go home in consequence, left a responsible English 
nurse with the coloured woman and children. Some months after- 
wards Mrs. Richard Layne and Mary returned from abroad; and at 
the end of the twelvemonth they all went back to India—Mrs. Layne, 
her children, the native nurse, and Mary. Mary accompanied them in 
the capacity of governess. 

After that, a couple of years went on. 


Ill. 
[from Miss Mary Layne's Journal.| 


JUNE 1oth.—Cool of the evening. Susan came to the school-room in 
the midst of the geography lesson this morning, and told me an old 
friend of mine had called and I was to come into the verandah to see 
her. I never was more surprised. It was Jane Arkill; my chief friend 
in our old school days. She has married a Mr. Cale, a doctor, who 
has come out here to practise. Mrs. Cale says she shall never get 
reconciled to the heat. While she sat telling us home news, she alter- 
nately wiped her pale face, and stared at me, because I am so much 
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altered. She thinks she should not have known me. It is not that 
my features have changed, she says, but that I have grown so much 
graver, and look so old. When people talk like this, I long to tell 
them that things have changed me; that I have passed through a 
fiery trial of sin and suffering; that my life is one long crucifixion of 
inward, silent repentance. When I first came out, two years ago, and 
people would say, “It must be the climate that is making Miss Layne 
look so ill,” it seemed to me like the worst hypocrisy to let them think 
it was the climate, and not to tell the truth. This feeling came back 
again to-day, when Jane Arkill—-I shall often forget to call her “Cale” 
—said my eyes had grown to have a sad look in them; and Susan 
answered that young ladies faded quickly in India, and Mary woud 
apply herseif too closely to the children’s studies in spite of remon- 
strance. Too closely! Why, if I devoted every hour of my life, night 
and day, to these dear children, I could never repay what their mother 
—or their father either—has done for me. 

My mother is very well, Jane says, but lame and cannot get about 
much: she saw her only six weeks ago—for they came out overland. 
Only six weeks ago !—to hear that one has seen my dear mother so 
recently as that, makes it seem almost as though / had seen her but 
yesterday. My darling mother !—whom I so grieved and outraged at 
the time, and who was so quick to forgive me and to do so much for 
me. What a message she has sent me! ‘“ Give my love to dear Mary, 
and say I hope she is happy with her sisters.” Elizabeth, too, sent me 
her love. ‘1 saw your little Arthur, Mrs. Layne,” Jane Cale then said 
to my sister: “he 1s a sweet little fellow; your mother and Elizabeth 
are so fond of him. They call him Baby Arthur.” I felt my face grow- 
ing whiter than death: but Susan, who was never I believe put out in 
her life, quietly sent nve away with a message to the nurse—that she 
might bring the children. When I got back, Captain Layne had come 
in'and had the baby on his shoulder : for nurse had made more haste 
than I. ‘ None of your children here are so fair as the little one your 
wife left in England, Captain Layne,” Jane Cale was saying, as she 
looked at them one by one. ‘“ You mean little Arthur,” returned the 
Captain in his ready kindness ; “ I hear he is fair.” ‘‘ Have you never 
seen him?” “No: how should I have seen him?” asked Captain 
Layne, laughing: ‘‘he was born over there, and my wife left him 
behind her as a legacy to her mother. It is rather a hazard, Mrs. Cale, 
to bring out very young infants to this country.” Susan came to the 
rescue ;: she took the baby and put him on his feet, that Mrs. Cale 
‘should see how well he walked for his twelve-month’s age. But it did 
not answer. No doubt Jane thought that the more she told them about 
Baby Arthur in England, the better pleased they would be. How much 
difference was there, she asked, between this child and little Arthur— 
eighteen months p—and how much between Arthur and the one above 
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him? “Qh,” said the Captain, “if it comes to months, you must ask 
my wife. Come here. sir,” he called to Robert, who was tumbling over 
the little black bearer, “tell this lady how old ow are, for I’m sure I 
can’t.” “I’m over four,” lisped Bobby. ‘“ Ah, I see,” said Jane Cale, 
“Baby Arthur is just between them.” “Exactly so,” said Captain Layne : 
“Susan, I think these children may go to their own quarters now.” They 
went at once, for I have trained them to be obedient, and I escaped 
with them. It is the first time any human tongue has spoken to me of 
Baby Arthur. I think if Captain Layne had looked at me, I should 
have died: but he is ever kind. Never, by so much as a word, or look, 
or tone, since the hour when I first set foot on these shores, his wife’s 
humbled sister, his children's meek governess—and it Is more than 
good of him to entrust their training to mc /—-never has he betrayed 
that he as much as knew anything, still less thought of it. 

Oh, how events have been soothed for me !—how much more than I 
deserve have I to be thankful for! 


[Letter from Captain Layne’s Wife to her Mother at Church Dykely.| 


September 2nd. 


My DARLING MOTHER,—I am sitting down to answer your letter, 
which arrived by last mail: for I am sure you must wonder at my long 
silence and think it an age since I wrote. But the truth is, I have had 
a touch of my old complaint—intermittent fever—and it left me very 
weak and languid. I know you have an untiring correspondent in 
Eleanor. Perhaps that makes me a little negligent in writing home, 
though I am aware it ought not. 

We were truly glad to welcome Mrs. Cale, because she had so recently 
come from you. I cannot say that I have seen much of her as yet, for 
it was just after she got out that my illness began; and when I grew 
better my husband sent me to the hills for a change. Mary went with 
me and the children. She is the greatest comfort. Mother dear, in 
spite of what we know of, I do not think Mary has her equal for true 
worth in this world. You say that Mrs. Cale, in writing home to you, 
described Mary as being so altered; so sad and subdued. Why, my 
dear mother, of course she is sad: how could it be otherwise? I do 
not suppose, in her more recent life, she has ever felt other than the 
most intense sadness of mind ; no, not for one minute: and it is only 
to be expected that this must in time show itself in the countenance. I 
spoke to her about it one day; it is a long, long while ago now; 
saying I did not like to see her retain so much sadness. ‘It cannot be 
helped,” she answered: “ sadness must always follow sin.” 

And now I must tell you, even at the risk of being misunderstood— 
though I am sure you know me too well to fear I should seek to counte- 
nance or excuse wrong-doing—that I think Mary takes an exaggerated 
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view of the past. She seems to think it can never be wiped out, never 
be palliated. Of course in one sense, it never can: but I don’t see why 
she need continue to feel this intense humiliation, as if she ought to 
have a cordon drawn round her gown to wam all good folks off its 
contact. Look again at that persistence of hers, always to wear black : 
it is the writing about her gown puts me in mind of it. Black, black, 
black: thin silk when the heat will allow, oftener a dreary, black-looking 
kind of soft muslin that is called here ‘ black jaconite ”—but I really 
don’t know whether that’s the way to spell the thing. During the late 
intense heat, we have talked her into a black-and-white muslin : that is, 
white, with huge black spots upon it in the form of a melon. , Only once 
did I speak to her about wearing white, as we do; I have never ven- 
tured since. She turned away with a shiver, and said white was no 
longer for her. Mother dear, if any one ever lived to work out on 
earth their repentance for sin, surely it is Mary. The more I see of her 
innate goodness, the less can I understand the past. With her upright 
principles and strict sense of conscientiousness—and you know, mother 
dear, that Mary always had these, even as a child—I am unable to 
imagine how it could have been that----- But I won’t go into that. 
And, it may be, that the goodness, so remarkable, would not have come 
out conspicuously but for the trial. 

Mrs. Cale gave us such a nice account of “Baby Arthur.” She 
says he is very fair and pretty. She has talked to other people about 
him—and of course we cannot tell her not to. A brother officer of 
my husband’s said to me yesterday, “I hear your little boy at home is 
charming, Mrs. Layne. When shall you have him out?” ‘Not yet,” 
I answered, “ he was a very delicate baby, and I should not like to risk 
it.” ‘‘ Ah,” said Major Grant, “that is why you left him in England.” 
‘My mother takes great care of him,” I went on, “it would break her 
heart if I were to bring him away from her.” You will wonder at my 
writing all this: but it is so new a thing to hear “‘ Baby Arthur” made a 
topic of discussion: and all through Mrs. Cale: Talking of children, 
Eleanor is, I think, getting somewhat over her long-continued disappoint- 
ment. Four years she has been married, and has none. It is certainly 
a pity: when she and Allan McAlpin are so well off. Not a family in 
Calcutta lives in better style than they: people here talk of the house 
of McAlpin Brothers as we at home talk of Rothschild’s and Baring’s. 
I am sure they must be very rich, and poor Eleanor naturally thinks 
where is the use of the riches when there’s no child to leave them to. 
Eleanor said to me the other day when she was here, ‘“‘ You might as 
well make over that child of yours to me, Susan”—meaning Baby 
Arthur ; “he does you no good, and must be a trouble to mamma and 
Elizabeth.” Of course I laughed it off; saying that you and Elizabeth 
would not part with him for untold gold. And I believe it is so, is it 
not, dear mother? Do you remember when I first went to your house 
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with the poor little infant, you took him out of my arms with a jerk and 
an averted face, as if you’d rather have pitched him on the floor, and 
Elizabeth turned away and groaned? ‘“ Mother,” I said, “ you may get 
to love the child in time, and then you'll be more ready to forgive and 
forget.” And that has come to pass. 

Mary has always been against our not telling the truth to Eleanor; 
she says, even yet, that she feels like a hypocrite before her; but I fee 
sure it was best and wisest. Eleanor is as sensitive in her way as Mary 
is ; Eleanor holds a high position in the place ; she and her husband are 
both courted, she for herself, he for his riches, for his high commercial 
name, for his integrity ; and I know she would have /¢/¢ the slur almost 
as keenly as Mary. It is true I do not like deliberate deceit ; but there 
was really no need to tell her: it would not have answered any good 
end. Until Mrs. Cale talked, Eleanor scarcely remembered that there 
was a Baby Arthur: and now she seems quite jealous that he is mine 
and she cannot have him. I say to Eleanor that she must be contented 
with the good she has: her indulgent husband, her fine position. We 
poor officers’ wives cannot compete with her in grandeur. By the 
way, talking of officers, you will be glad to hear that my husband ex- 
pects his majority. It will be a welcome rise. For with our little ones. 
and the expenses we have to keep up, it is rather difficult at times 
to make both ends meet. We shall come into money some time 
from the West Indies; but until then every pound of additional pay is 
welcome. : 

Mrs. Cale told us another item of news; that is, she recounted it 
amidst the rest, little thinking what it was to us: That Sir G. 
C. is married and living with his wife at the Grange with Lady 
C. You have been keeping the fact back, dear mother; either 
through not choosing to mention their names, or out of consideration for 
Mary. But I can assure you she was ‘/hank/ful to hear of it: it has re- 
moved a little of the abiding sting from her life. You cannot imagine 
how unselfish she is: she looks upon herself as the sole cause of all that 
occurred, I mean to say, that she says it was through her going to the 
Grange. Had she not gone, the peace of mother and son would never 
have been disturbed. / think Lady C. was seffish and wrong; 
that' she ought to have allowed Sir G. to do as he wished. Mary 
says no; that Lady C.’s comfort and her life-long feelings were 
above every other consideration. She admires Lady C. more 
than I do. However, she is truly glad to hear that the marriage took 
place. Events have fallen now into their original course, and she trusts 
that the bitter episode in which she took part may be gradually forgotten 
at the Grange. The night we first heard of it, I went hastily—and I 
fear you will say rudely—into Mary’s room when she was preparing for 
rest, having omitted to tell her something I wished changed in Nelly’s 
studies for the morning. She was on her knees, and rose up ; the tears 
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were literally streaming down her sweet face. ‘‘Oh Mary, what is the 
matter?” I asked, in a shock of dismay. ‘‘I was but praying for 
God to bless them,” she answered simply. Is she not a good, un- 
selfish girl ? | 

I could fill a page with her praises. What she has been to my 
children, during these two years she has had them in charge, I can never 
tell. She insisted upon being regarded and treated wholly as a gover- 
ness ; but, as my husband says, no real governess could be half so pains- 
taking, untiring, and conscientious. She has earned the respect of all 
Calcutta, and she shrinks from it as if it were something to be shunned, 
saying If people did but know! Nelly, from being the only girl, and 
perhaps also because she was the eldest and her papa loved her so, was 
the most tiresome, spoiled little animal in the world ; and the boys 
were boisterous, and I am afraid frightfully impudent to the native ser- 
vants: but since Mary took them in hand they are altogether different, 
fit to be loved. The Captain often says he wishes he could recompense 
her. 

And now I must bring my letter to a close, or you will be tired. The 
children all send their love to Grandmamma and Aunt Elizabeth: and 
(it is Miss Nelly calls out this) to little brother Arthur. Nelly is 
growing prettier every day: she is now going on foreleven. Richard 
promises to be as tall and fine a man as his father. I believe he is to 
be sent home next year to the school attached to King’s College in. 
London. Little Bobby is more delicate than I like to see him ;Allan 
a fmghtful Turk ; baby a dear little fellow. Master Allan’s godfather; 
Eleanor’s husband, gave him a handsome present on his last birthday ; 
a railway train that would “go.” He had sent for it from England : I 
am sure it never cost less than five pounds ; and the naughty child broke 
it before the day was out. I felt so vexed ; and downnght ashamed to. 
confess it to Eleanor. The Ayah said he broke it for the purpose, ‘to. 
see what it was made of,” and in spite of entreaties to the contrary,. 
Richard was on the point of whipping him for the mischief, and Allan 
was roaring in anticipation, when Mary interposed, and begged to be 
let deal with him for it. What she said, or what she did, I don’t know ; 
I’m sure there was no whipping ; but Master Allan was in a penitential 
and subdued mood for days after it, voluntarily renouncing some pud- 
ding that he is uncommonly fond of, because he had “not been good.” 
Richard says that he would rather trust his children to Mary, to be made 
what they ought to be, than to any one under heaven. Oh it is grievous 
—that her life should have been blighted ! 

My best love to you and Elizabeth, dearest mother, in hie Richard 
begs to join; and believe me your affectionate. daughter, : 

: SusAN. LAYNE. 

P. S—I have never before written spenly on these private matters 

we have been content tacitly to ignore them to each other, but somehow 
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my pen has run on incautiously. Please, therefore, to burn this letter 
when you and Elizabeth shall have read it.* 


IIT. 
[From Miss Mary Layne’s Journal, about two years later.| 


October oth.—I quite tremble at the untoward turn things seem to be 
taking. To think that a noble gentleman should be casting his thoughts 
on me/ And he és a gentleman, and a noble one also, in spite of that 
vain young adjutant, St. George's, slighting remark when Mr. McAlpin 
came in last night—‘‘ Here’s that confounded old warehouseman!” It 
was well the Major did not hear him. He has to take St. George to 
task on occasion, and he would have done it then with a will. 

Andrew McAlpin is not an ordinary man. Head ofa wealthy house, 
whose integrity has never been questioned ; himself of unsullied honour, 
of handsome presence, of middle age, for surely, in his three-and-fortieth 
year, he may be called it—owner of all these solid advantages, he has 
actually turned his attentions upon me. Me! Ohif he did but know! 
—if he could but see the humiliation it brings to this already too humi- 
liated heart. | 

Has a glamour been cast over his sight—as they say in his own land? 
Can he not see how I shrink from people when they notice me by 
chance more than common? Does he not see how constantly I have 
tried to shrink from Aim? If I thought that this had been brought 
about by any want of precaution on my part, I should be doubly 
miserable. When I was assistant-teacher at school in England, the 
I'rench governess, poor old Madame de Visme, confided to me some- 
thing that she was in the habit of doing; it was nothing wrong in itself, 
but totaily opposed to the arbitrary rules laid down, and, if discovered, 
might have caused her to be abruptly dismissed. “ But suppose it 
were found out, madame?” I said. ‘“ Ah non, mon enfant,” she 
answered, “ je prends mes précautions.” Since then I have often 
thought of the words: and I say to myself, now as I wnite, have I 
taken proper precautions? I can hardly tell. For one thing I was at 
first so totally unprepared : it would no more have entered my mind to 
suppose Mr. McAlpin would think of paying attention to me, than 
that the empty-headed Lieutenant St. George—who boasts that his 
family is better than anybody’s in India, and intends to wed accord- 
ingly if he weds at all—would. 

When it first began—and that is so long ago that I can scarcely 
remember, nearly a year, though—Mr. McAlpin would talk to me 
about the children. I felt proud to answer him, dear little things; 

* But old Mrs. Layne did not burn it : or else it would never have found its way into 


Duffham’s collection. She was content to put it off from day to day, just as ae 
do put off things ; and it was never done. 
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. and I knew he liked them, and Allan is his brother’s godchild, and 
Robert is Eleanor’s. I am afraid I was wrong there: when he would 
come talking, evening after evening, I should have been on my guard 
and begged Susan to excuse me from appearing as often as she would. 
The great evil lies in my having consented to appear at all in company. 
For two years after I came out—oh, more than that; it must have been 
nearly three—I resolutely refused to join them when they were not 
alone. It was Major Layne’s fault that the rule was broken through. 
One day, when invitations were out for an evening party, Susan came 
to me and said that the Major particularly requested I would appear 
at it. ‘“‘The fact is, Mary,” she whispered, “there has been some 
talk at the mess: you are very much admired, your face, I mean, and 
some of them began wondering whether there was any 7eason for your 
never appearing in society ; and whether you could really be my sister. 
Richard was not present—that goes without telling it—but the Colonel 
told himi of it afterwards in a joking way. But what the Major says is 
this, Mary—That he knows India and tongues better than you do, and 
he desires for all our sakes, for yours of course especially, that you will 
now and then show yourself with us. You are to begin with. next 
Tuesday evening. Richard degs you will. And I have been getting 
you a black net dress, with a little white lace for the body—you can- 
not say that’s too fine.” The words “for all our sakes ” decided it ; 
and I said I would certainly obey Major Layne. What else could 
I do? 

That was the beginning of it. Though I go out scarcely ever with 
the Major and Susan, declining invitations on the plea of my duties as 
governess, it has certainly grown into a habit with me to spend my 
evenings with them when they are at home. 

But I never supposed anything like this would come of it. It has 
always seemed to me as if the world could see me a little as I see myself, 
and not think of meas one eligible to be chosen. As soon as I suspected 
that Mr. McAlpin came here for me, 1 strove to show him as plainly as 
I might, that he was making a mistake. And now this proves,.as it 
seems to me, how wrong it was not to tell my sad story to Eleanor ; 
but to let her think of me as one worthy yet. Susan knows how much 
against it I was: but she and her husband over-ruled me. Eleanor 
would have whispered it to her husband, and he nnght have whispered 
to his brother Andrew ; and this new perplexity have been spared. It 
is not for my own sake Iam so sorry, but for his: crosses and vexations 
are only my due, and I try to take them patiently : but I grow hot with 
shame every time I think how he is deceived. Oh, if he would but 
speak out, and end it !—that I might thank him and tell him it is 
impossible: I would like to say unfit. Susan might give him a hint: 
but .when I urge her to do so, she laughs at me and asks How can 
she, until he has spoken. 

_ VOL. Xx. T 
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October 25¢h.—It has come at last. Mr. McAlpin, one of the best . 
amidst the honourable men of the world, has asked me to become his 
wife. While I was trying to answer him, I burst into tears. We were 
quite alone. ‘Why do you weep?” he asked ; and I answered that I 
thought it was because of my gratitude to him for his kindness, and 
because I was so unworthy of it. It was perhaps a hazardous thing to 
say—but I was altogether confused. I must have explained myself 
badly, for he could not, or would not, understand my refusal ; he said: 
he certainly should decline ta take it: I must consider it well—for a 
week—or a month—as long as I liked, provided I said Yes at last.. 
When the crying fit was over, I felt all myself again ; and I told him,. 
just as quietly and calmly as I could speak, that I should never marry ; 
never. He asked wy, and as'I was hesitating what reason to give, 
and praying to be helped to speak nght in the emergency, we were 
interrupted. 

Oh, if I could but tell him the naked truth, as I here write it! That 
the only one living man it would be possible for me to marry, is sepa- 
rated from me wider than seas can separate. The barrier was flung up 
between us years ago, never to be overstepped by either : while at the 
same time it shut me out from my kind. For this reason I can never 
marry ; and never shall marry, so long as the world, for me, endures. 

November 19th.—This is becoming painful. Mr. McAlpin will not 
give me up. He is all consideration and respect, he is not obtrusive, 
but yet—he will not give me up. There can exist no good reason why 
I should not have him, he says; and he is willing to wait for months 
and years. Eleanor comes in with her remonstrances. ‘“‘ Whatever 
possesses you, Mary? You must be out of your mind, child, to refuse 
Andrew McAlpin. For goodness sake, get a little common sense into 
your poor crotchety head.” Allan McAlpin, in his half earnest, half 
joking way says to me “ Miss Layne, / make a perfect husband; ask 
Eleanor if I don’t ; and I know Andrew will make a better.” It is so 
difficult for me to parry these attacks. The children even have taken 
it up: and Master Richard to-day in the school-room called me Mrs. 
McAlpin. Susan has tried to shield me throughout. The Major says 
not a word one way or the other. 

A curious idea has come across me once or twice lately—that it might 
be almost better to give Mr. McAlpin a hint of the truth. Of course it 
is bué an idea ; one that can never be carried out ; but I know that he 
would be true as steel. I cannot bear for him to think me ungrateful : 
and he must consider me both ungrateful and capricious. I respect 
him and like him very very much, and he sees this : if I were at liberty 
as others are, I would gladly marry him: the great puzzle is, how to 
make him understand that it is not possible. I suppose the conscious- 
ness of my secret, which never leaves me, renders it more difficult for 
me to be decisive than it would be if I possessed none. Not the least 
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painful part of it all is, that he brings me handsome presents and will 
not take them back again. He is nearly old enough to be my father, 
he says, and so I must consider them as given me in that light. How 
shall I stop it ?—how convince him ? 

November 29th.—Well, I have done it. Last night there was a 
grand dinner at the mess; some strangers were to join it on invitation ; 
Susan went to spend a quiet hour with the Colonel’s wife, and Mr. 
McAIpin came in, and found me alone. What possessed me, I cannot 
tell: but I went all over in a tremble. He asked what was the 
matter: and I took courage to say that I always now felt distressed to 
see him come in, knowing he came for my sake, and that I could not 
respond to him as he wished. We had never had so serious a con- 
versation as the one that ensued. He begged me to at least tell him 
what the barrier was, and where it lay. I thought he almost hinted 
that it was due to him. “ There is some particular barrier I feel sure,” he 
said, ‘‘although Eleanor tells me there is none.” And then I took some 
more courage, inwardly hoping to be helped to speak for the best, and 
answered Yes,- there was a barrier; one that could never be sur- 
mounted ; and that I had tried to make him see this all along. I told 
him how truly I esteemed him; how little I felt in my own eyes at 
being so undeserving of the good opinion of a good man; I said I 
should thank him for it in my heart for ever. Did the barrier lie in my 
loving another? he asked, and I hesitated there. I ad loved another, 
I said: it was before I came out, and the circumstances attending it 
were very painful; indeed it was a painful story altogether. It had 
blighted my life: it had isolated me from the world; it entirely pre- 
vented me from ever thinking of another. I do believe he gathered 
from my agitation somewhat of the truth, for he was so kind and gentle. 
Eleanor knew nothing of it, I said ; Major and Mrs. Layne had 
thought there was no need to tell her: and, of course he would under- 
stand that I was speaking to him in confidence. Yes, he answered, in 
confidence that I should not find misplaced. I felt happier and more 
at ease with him than I had ever done, for now I knew that misappre- 
hension was over; and we talked together on other matters peacefully, 
until Major Layne entered and brought a shock with him. 

A shock for me. One of the guests at the mess came with him: a 
naval officer in his uniform: a big man, of fifty, with a stern counte- 
nance and a cloud of untidy white hair. ‘ Where’s Susan?” cried the 
Major: “out? Come here, then, Mary: you must be _ hostess.” 
And before I knew what or who it was, I had been introduced to 
Admiral Chavasse. ~My head was in a whirl, my eyes were swimming : 
I had not heard the name spoken openly for years. Major Layne little 
thought he was related to G. C.: Mr. McAlpin had no idea that this 
fine naval officer, Parker Chavasse, could be cousin to one of whom I 
had been speaking covertly, but had not named. The Admiral is on 
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cruise, has touched at Calcutta, and his vessel is lying in Diamond 
Harbour. 

November 30th.—Oh dear! oh dear! That I should be the recipient 
of so much goodness, and not be able to appreciate it ! 

A message came to the school-room this morning: Miss Layne was 
wanted down stairs. It was Susan who sent, but I found Mr. McAlpin 
alone. He had been holding a confidential interview with Susan: and 
Susan, hearing how much I had said to him last night, confided to him 
all. Oh, and he was willing to take me still; to take measI am! I 
fell down at his feet sobbing when I told him that it could not be. 


[Private Note from Major Layne’s Wife to her Mother at Church Dykely.} 


Just half a dozen lines, my dear mother, for your eye alone: I enclose 
them in my ordinary letter, meant for the world in general, as well as you. 
Mr. McAlpin knows a//; but he was still anxious to make her his wife. 
He thinks her the best and truest girl, excellentamong women. Praise 
from him zs praise. It was, I am certain, a most affecting interview ; 
but they were alone. Mary’s refusal—an absolute one—was dictated 
by two motives. The one is, that the old feelings hold still so much 
sway in her heart (and, she says, always will) as to render the idea of a 
union with anyone else absolutely distasteful. ‘The other motive was. 
consideration for Andrew McAlpin. “TI put it to you what it would 
be,” she said to him, “if at any time after our marriage, whether following 
closely upon it, or in years to come, this story of mine should transpire ? 
I should dec with shame, with grief for your sake: and there could be: 
no remedy. No, no; never will I subject you, or anyone else, to that 
frightful chance.” , 

And, mother, she is right. In spite of Mr. McAlpin’s present dis- 
appointment, I know he thinks her so. It has but increased his admira- 
tion for her. He said to me, “ Henceforth I shall look upon her as a 
dear younger sister, and give her still my heart’s best love and 
reverence.” 

And this is the private history of the affair: I thought I ought to dis- 
close it to you. Richard says it is altogether an awful pity (he means 
inclusive of the past), for she’s a trump of a girl. And so she is. Ever: 
yours, dear mother, : SUSAN LayNE, 


_There’s more to come. It is Duffham’s fault for spinning out the 
notes and papers. JOHNNY LUDLow. 
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JOAN OF ARC. 


T was the year 1412. On the French throne sat a hopeless lunatic. 
At one side of it stood a woman with the face of an angel, and 
the temper of a tigress ; with a wit as sharp as a dagger, and a heart as 
hard as a stone. At the other side stood a man, bold in the field, un- 
‘scrupulous in counsel as in love, with ambition which might have been 
‘wrapped in the purple, and vices which might have wallowed in the 
gutter. No wonder the people wavered in their allegiance, when the 
best thing poor mad Charles VI. could do with his crown was to play 
with it, and when the reins of government were held by Queen Isabella 
and her lover, the Duke of Burgundy. The foreign prince who was to 
iturn this flood of anarchy into a tide of victory for himself had not yet 
come. Before the invader set his foot on French soil, she was born 
who was first to check his advance. 

Joan of Arc was the daughter of a well-to-do peasant pair, who 
owned a few sheep and goats, and perhaps a cow or two. She was 
born at Domremy, a village in Lorraine. She had one sister, and seve- 
ral brothers. By the time the child was three years old, Henry of 
England had sounded his triumphant clarions at Agincourt, and as that 
blast re-echoed through the land, the hearts of all true French men and 
women thrilled with the thirsty desire for vengeance. As the little girl 
played about, she must often have heard her father and elder brothers 
curse the foe who laid waste the fair fields of France. Sometimes there 
would come to the cottage door a pale, limping man, with perhaps the 
zemnants of a bright scarf still hanging around his shrunken body, or a 
broken feather in his hat. He would beg a draught of milk—and it 
would be readily given to a wounded soldier, crawling back to his 
mative village. Then the child’s eyes would fill with tears, as she paused 
in the midst of some merry game, to hear of gardens as pretty as her 
own trodden down by the hoofs of English war-horses, and little ones 
as young as herself driven from their homes by the lawless stranger. 
These things must have mingled in the child’s awakening mind with 
eerie saintly legends and bright fragments of romance, which her 
mother and the female neighbours told, as they sat at their spinning- 
wheels. Especially did they relate wondrous things about a certain 
large beech tree near the village, where the fairies danced, and where 
there was a fountain, the water of which was a sure cure for every 
disease. The men may have interrupted the women by saying that 
this was no time for such idle fancies, when war was every moment 
drawing nearer their own hearths. But if they did, the good dames 
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only smiled, and said they knew by an old prophecy that all this would 
not last long, for a maid from the Marches of their own Lorraine was 
to save France in her hour of greatest need. 

There were no village schools in those days. Joan never learned to 
read or write. The utmost she was taught amounted to a few prayers 
and the Catechism, by her mother and the parish priest ; but she could 
learn to think without the help of any one, as she kept the sheep, or 
worked in the garden, or rested for a brief space in the shade at noon. 
And she did learn to think to some purpose. The happy homes of 
France were being made desolate by a rude foreign soldiery. The 
Dauphin, the handsomest and sweetest young prince in the world, was 
deprived of his rightful inheritance. Surely this could not go on. God 
and the holy Saints would not let it be. Such were her thoughts. 
Then she would repeat, over and over again, to herself that prophecy 
about a maid from the Marches of Lorraine saving France. Slowly the 
idea was shaped in her mind, making her heart at first throb with a fear- 
ful joy, for some time not even whispered by her own lips when alone. 
What if one day I should be that maid? We fully believe that that old 
popular prophecy was the chief primary cause of all which Joan of Arc 
did. So true is the German proverb, that to foretell makes to happen. 

But Joan delighted to be active in body as well as in mind. She 
loved to outstrip her companions in the race; she loved to help her 
mother in household work ; she loved to coax a friendly farmer to lend 
her a horse, and springing on its back, without a saddle, to scamper 
away over the fields; she loved to go into the wood, and, with a long 
stick for a lance, to tilt at the trees. Later on, when we wonder at the 
immense fatigue which—often almost fasting—the girl went through, 
we must call to mind the physical training of her childhood. She was 
no little lady, who in the castle buttery had been crammed by the 
servants with cakes and sweetmeats ; she was no burgher’s child, whose 
dainty feet were used to no harder task than tripping to shop or to church. 
She was a daughter of the people, who, as she watched the sheep, had 
been bronzed by the sun and drenched by the rain ; whose hands had 
been frayed in the washing-tub ; who, when a sickly season among the 
flock had made the family purse low, had often even known what 
hunger was. Her naturally good constitution had thus been hardened, 
and she was well prepared for a soldier's life. 

Joan’s pretty face and bright cheery ways made her a great favourite 
among the neighbours, and no merry-making was complete without her. 
She heard and thought so much about the Saints, that they were to her 
quite as real living beings as the men and women around her. Among 
them, two were especially dear to her; St. Catharine, the sweet child- 
bride of the Lord, and St. Margaret, who, smiling, held up the cross to 
the monster. To these she was always praying for France and for her- 
self, and on these her vivid imagination was always dwelling. 
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At length one day, when she was about thirteen, as she worked in the 
garden at noon, her brain being no doubt somewhat heated by the sum- 
mer sun, it seemed to her that St. Catharine and St. Margaret appeared 
before her, in the midst of a brilliant light, and told her that if she would 
be good, and always live a maid she should one day deliver France. She 
fell on her knees, and made a vow of virginity. We have used the 
words “it seemed to her,” but with Joan it was not “it seemed to me,” 
but simply, “I saw and I heard.” From that day to the end of 
her life these beautiful hallucinations constantly haunted her, and 
were fully believed by her to be realities. At intervals, either in the 
busy hours of day or the silent watches of the night, her heavenly 
friends would smile upon her from their dazzling cloud. At intervals 
their clear voices reached her ear in the church bells, or the whispers 
of the wind, or the murmurs of the stream. After that first vision, 2 
deeper colouring was cast on Joan’s life. She was more rare at dance 
and fair, more frequent at Mass and Confession. She fasted often, and 
prayed long in the church, and received the Eucharist almost daily. She 
sometimes sought the shade of the so-called enchanted beech, no doubt 
under a vague idea that the supernatural would there be more likely to 
come near her. Afterwards, however, on her trial, her visits to this tree 
were brought up against the poor girl to prove that she was a witch. 
Joan was still the darling of the village. She was, as formerly, helpful in 
her home. She was sympathetic to her young companions. She 
was the gentlest and most skilful sick nurse in the parish. Yet even 
while they loved her, these simple people felt that she was changed. 
Without knowing why, they now treated her with a sort of reverence. 
Yet, still she was the same Joan they had dandled in their arms. How 
could this be? That question the good folks of Domremy could not 
answer. 

When Joan was sixteen, the tide of war reached Domremy. The family 
of Arc for safety left their home, and lived fora time in the neighbouring 
town of Vaucouleurs with a relation who kept an inn. There, from the 
passers by, Joan heard things which inflamed her wrath yet more against 
the English, When they went back again to Domremy, she talked 
openly of being commissioned by God, through St. Catharine and St. 
Margaret, to deliver France from her enemies. Her mother said the 
child was crazy. Her father, thinking that this showed a wild lightness 
in his daughter, which would lead to something worse, declared that he 
would rather see her dead than following the army. There was an 
honest young man who loved her. They pressed her to marry him, but 
Joan steadily refused. She loved and honoured her parents, but she 
loved and honoured God more, and she believed that He had given her 
a great work todo. So He had. The voices of St. Catharine and St. 
Margaret were in reality merely the voices of her own genius. 

At length, when she was seventeen, Joan could rest no longer. She 
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went to Baudricourt, the governor of Vaucouleurs, and telling him her 
mission, begged him to send her to the king. Baudricourt was a stern 
old soldier, whose thoughts had seldom travelled further than his stable 
or his armoury, and whose whole idea of 2 woman was a good cook. 
No wonder, then, that he could not find out that there was in this pea- 
sant girl the soul of a patriot, and the intellect ofa general. He thought 
her a good-looking lass, whose head was turned with too much thinking 
and chattering about things she had no business with. He therefore 
sent her back to her father, with a message, that if he were in his place 
he would box her ears, and get her a husband. Joan stayed quiet at 
home for a little while. But she was depressed and restless, and spent 
much of her time fasting and weeping. One day, urged by her voices, 
she ran away to an uncle who lived near Vaucouleurs. He seems to 
have been a shrewd, kindly man, who thought there was more in the girl 
than her parents did. He took her once more to Baudricourt, who this 
time looked on her more favourably. The king’s cause was, he knew, 
almost desperate, and so there could be no harm in Joan trying to mend 
it. He gave her a knight to protect her, a horse, and a suit of armour, 
for her voices had bidden her put on man’s attire. Then, with a fare- 
well, half of encouragement, half of mockery, he sent her to the court. 
Charles the Seventh was at Shinon, spending three quarters of his time 
in industriously making love by turns to his pretty Queen Marie and his 
various mistresses, and the other portion in playing at state craft with . 
his ministers. The real mainspring of the government was the premier, 
De La Tremouille, an artful, time-serving man, who always managed to 
keep one foot on the steps of Charles’s throne, and the other on those 
of the throne of the English king. Thus, whatever turn things might 
take, his game was a safe one. Joan knew the king at once from all 
those around him, though to try her he purposely stood among the 
crowd of courtiers. This was considered a miracle,but probably she had 
often had Charles described to her. Charles had some doubts of his own 
legitimacy. He hinted these to Joan in a private interview he had 
with her, and she without really understanding what he meant, told him 
he was certainly the rightful heir to the crown. Charles, with all the 
ready superstition of his time, looked upon this as a supernatural sign 
of the truth of her mission. No doubt Joan was very much surprised 
when she understood the real drift of the king’s words, but she had wit 
enough to keep his counsel and her own. A rumour, however, of her 
having given the king some such sign got abroad, and worked her much 
mischief on her tnal. De La Tremouille did not like Joan. Her ways 
were far too bold and straightforward for him. He, therefore, constantly 
whispered doubts of her into the king’s ear. Yet even while he half 
mistrusted her in his heart, Charles, by his handsome face and gracious 
manners, contrived to knit the simple peasant girl to his service. From 
that time she was faithful to him even unto death. Her loyalty indeed 
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seems almost to have amounted to a passionate adoration. The feeling 
was noble, though the idol was unworthy. 

Before Joan was allowed to go to the relief of Orleans, the siege of 
which she promised to raise, she was examined first by a jury of 
Churchmen, to decide whether she was a good Christian, and then by a 
jury of ladies, to decide whether she was a good woman. Both gave 
answer in her favour. Queen Yoland, Charles’s mother-in-law, who 
was at the head of the ladies’ committee, was especially delighted with 
her. The hearts of this good princess and of the village girl seem always 
to have beat in wondrous unison. 

At last she went away with the army. Charles gave her a fine horse 
and splendid suit of mail for a parting gift. She must have been a 
goodly sight as she rode away that spring morning. Her white charger 
curvetted lightly ; her gay arms flashed in the sunshine ; her fair young 
face beamed beneath her plumed helmet ; from under its brim peeped 
out here and there locks of her short-cut, but still thick and wavy dark 
hair ; before her fluttered her gorgeous standard, on .one side of which 
was represented the Saviour, and on the other the Virgm. We have no 
space to trace minutely Joan of Arc’s career in war. From the day 
when she entered Orleans till Charles was crowned at Rheims it was 
one unbroken course of victory and triumph. Her success was no doubt 
partly caused by the panic she spread among the English soldiers, who 
always believed her to be a witch ; but it was also in a great measure 
due to her skill as a commander. The quickness with which she took 
in at a glance every detail of a battle-field, and the art with which she 
disposed her troops, were indeed nothing less than wonderful, and can 
only be accounted for by her having a true military genius. Most of 
the old generals hated Joan. Her prompt action was so different from 
their slow, ponderous tactics. Besides, what business had this peasant 
girl to have a sword in her hand instead of a distaff? But the younger 
officers loved and admired her. 

Joan never forsook her simple village habits. She would sometimes 
go fasting through a long, tiring day, and-her meals often consisted of 
only a piece of bread and a cup of wine and water. She loved, it is 
true, beautiful horses and rich arms, and all the bravery of war, but she 
showed it in a frank, almost childlike, way, which was infinitely naive 
and pretty. She was a thorough woman in the midst of the clash of 
swords and the blare of trumpets. She would often spring from her 
horse to support and comfort a dying soldier, whether friend or foe ; 
she cried with the pain when she herself was wounded. Her care, also, 
for the souls of her soldiers was eminently woman-like. If she could, 
she made every man in the army confess and receive absolution before 
going into battle. She insisted on having the camp cleared of all 
women of light character. The fact, indeed, of her not being in the 
smallest degree unsexed is proved by thé way ‘in which ladies crowded 
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around and caressed her wherever she went, and by the strong attraction 
she is said always to have had for children. Glorious and bright are 
the forms which meet our view standing around Joan as we look back 
at her in the hour of her sunshine. There is a knight, whose graceful 
person and gallant bearing might have belonged to a paladin of old; 
we know that the inner man answered well to this brilliant outside when 
we learn that this knight’s name is Dunois. There is a middle-aged 
man, whose bronzed, rugged face is redeemed by the kindly, almost 
fatherly, look in his eyes, as he turns them on Joan; this is La Hire, 
the most stubborn fighter in the army. There is a prince of the blood 
royal clasping a lovely, tearful lady in his arms, and we hear Joan say, 
‘Weep not, sweet duchess, your handsome lord, your brave Alengon, 
shall come back safe to his home.” 

But clouds are at hand, and we must hurry forward. Joan’s successes 
went on even after the king was crowned at Rheims. De La Tremouille, 
however, now began to fear that if she continued much longer at this 
rate she would make Charles so powerful that he would break away out 
of the leading-strings in which he held him. He therefore, in some 
subtle way, persuaded the king to recall her from the army. For several 
months she lived in restless inaction at the French court. Charles 
ennobled her and her family. She was pleased, but she wanted to be 
at her work. At last, unable to stay quiet any longer, she escaped from 
the court, and rejoined the army. But her old success did not now 
attend her. Perhaps her confidence in herself was shaken by the fact 
of her going out to fight without her king’s sanction; perhaps the 
soldiers were less true to her. One day she led a sally from the town 
of Compiégne, which was being besieged ; the French at first charged 
gallantly into the midst of the enemy, and then were driven back. 
Joan, however, and a few faithful followers, among whom was her 
favourite youngest brother, Pierre, were surrounded by the English. 
The little band fought bravely in her defence, but they were at length 
overpowered, and she was taken. Her brother shared her fate, but 
not her prison. Never again did the two talk over those sweet old 
home memories, which had been so dear to Joan, even in the day of 
her highest glory. The stain of those two most cruel and unjust acts, 
the trial and execution of Joan of Arc, rests equally on France and 
England. The one should have ransomed her; the other should have 
honoured her, though an enemy. But ungrateful Charles sat still, 
spell-bound by the arts of De La Tremouille ; and the Duke of Bedford, 
the English regent (though besought and reproved by his wife), had 
not the courage to deprive the common soldiers of their vengeance. 
Joan’s trial took: place at Rouen; her judges were almost all priests, 
some English, some apostate French. In the midst of these silver- 
tongued, serpent-hearted men, all of whom were bent on her destruction, 
the girl of nineteen showed a wonderful, mixture \of quiet dignity and 
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sharp woman’s wit. They coaxed, they preached, they scolded, but 
not one word would she say about the sign she had given her king. 
They did indeed at last cheat her into recanting the truth of her 
mission, but she repented, and denied the words as soon as they were 
spoken. Whatever she had done or said, their malice would not have let 
her live. The stake was set up, the fire was kindled, and in the flames of 
martyrdom her soul sprang up to her God. 
ALICE KING. 


VANISHED. 


THE beautiful summer has vanished, 
The sun lies low in the sky, 
The snow is over the grasses, 
And the days are slipping by. 
I sit by my window idly, 
And watch them come and go: 
But I do not list for your footsteps, 
For you will not come, I know. 


The days and weeks have drifted 
And melted into years, 
Since you held my hand at parting, 
And my voice was choked with tears, 
And when you turned and left me, 
I shivered in mortal pain: 
For I knew in my heart, my darling, 
You never would come again. 


The summer of life has vanished, 
The sun lies low in the sky, 

The snow gleams through my tresses, 
And my youth is slipping by. 

And though I have waited vainly, 
And you never have come to me, © 

We shall walk at last together 
Beside the jasper sea. 
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THE FIRST THEFT AND THE LAST. 


HOEVER has seen the tragedy of “‘ Romeo and Juliet” well 

mounted and presented on the stage, has had the opportunity 
of a divine pleasure. I have always wondered what the play would be 
when exalted by the touch of music, with singing melodies evolving 
from that under-current of great harmonies on which the action should 
flow along—as if a God who had moved among us, mortal, suddenly 
assumed his deific shape. Yes, as it is, or ought to be; when the 
orchestra breathes a festive strain, and Juliet, in southern beauty and 
passion, sheds a light upon the stage as she moves along her stately 
dance, with Romeo standing sentinel upon her grace, and the nurse 
hovering round her, like a bee around a blossom—when the night 
garden glitters with dew in all its great shrubs and thickets, the foun- 
tain showers its spray, the vases overflow with heavy flowers, and a 
slow moon casts its silver upon the lovers, meeting and parting there 
—it needs no other enchantment than its own. 

It was in turning over all these chances of good or bad in this, my 
choicest play, that I doubted one night at the door of a certain theatre 
whether to go in, or not. Singular, it was, that I should have hesitated 
that one night of all nights, for it decided my whole lot in life. I went 
in, as it were, on a toss-up; and yet, so much are we the puppets of 
destiny, that what seemed to me then the merest trifle of chance, must 
have been, in reality, an event as fixed as fate ; for it was there that I 
met Jaqueline de Rochejaquelein. 

The play was superb. But, in spite of that fact, my eyes were con- 
tinually attracted towards two of the audience. In the pit sat an old 
soldier stiff and stately, with a gray moustache, and some foreign 
orders worn over his threadbare-coat. By his side was a young, slight 
girl, whose intent countenance reflected all the changes of the play. 
The red lips quivered, the roses on the cheeks went and came; now 3 
laugh displayed pearls of teeth and a hundred dimples; now in the 
large dark eyes tears gathered, and hung on long, backward-bent lashes, 
ready to fall. This lovely little being was absorbed in the play so 
much, with all her heart and soul, that more eyes than mine forgot to 
watch the shifting acts in watching her. She leaned forward, forget- 
fully, her chin resting upon her hand, and, in so doing, revealed what 
seemed rather incongruous with her otherwise plain attire—a bracelet, 
which must have been a costly and antique heirloom. It was appar- 
ently a chain of Genoese beads, long enough, to encircle the ivory 
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wrist twice and hang loosely in a great loop the third time ; each bead 
being a filigrane miracle of spun gold, a hollow globe, so fine, so thin, 
so delicately wrought, that it seemed a mere bubble of light; and each 
one—as I had the opportunity to observe on getting it into my own 
hands later—the fantastic simulation of some flower’s corolla, with all 
its petals springing open to the sun, or folded over to hide and hold the 
honey of its heart. I had once seen a necklace of the same miraculous 
beauty on the neck of one of our well-known singers. 

Nobody knew anything about these two, ask as I would. It seemed 
impossible to find any means of making their acquaintance. To all dis- 
believers in love at first sight I am a living contradiction, for I declare 
that I loved that girl passionately from the moment I saw her. Such 
instances have been known in the world. How could I get acquainted 
with her? That was the question. To do so I was fully resolved. 

I forgot all about the closing tableau. Leaving my place, I went 
where they must necessarily pass me in coming out. She was leaning 
on the old soldier’s arm, and her face was close to me. The throng 
around pushed. My foot stepped on the hem of her dress, drawing her 
back a little, and she put down her hand to release the skirt. The 
loose coils of the bracelet fell nearly over the glove; I touched it 
adroitly, and it slipped off and was hidden in my hand: she passed on, 
unconscious of the loss. | 

I am not a thief, but a gentleman of position; though, so far, _ 
appearances are certainly against me. They must have found out the 
loss and advertised it at once: for the next morning there it was in 
black and white. Tearing open the paper with some trepidation, lest 
I should have done the work too well and have a real theft on my 
hands, I saw the announcement. After all, who would lose an ob- 
ject like that, and not seek to regain it? The finder of the bracelet 
was to apply at No. 7, Vanley Place, and would be handsomely re- 
warded. I intended to be handsomely rewarded. 

I went at midday. Having improved the forenoon by a vigorous 
investigation of the history of the inmates of Vanley Place, number 
seven: and found that the principal resident was the General de 
Rochejaquelein : a soldier of the ancient régime, who had crossed the 
water under the heavy hand of the Emperor's displeasure. He had. 
dropped the anstocratic “de” the more thoroughly to assimilate him- 
self to his poor condition, and lived in obscurity with his daughter on 
the remnant of a wrecked fortune. 

A French maid came to the door: probably one who had accom- 
panied them in their banishment. She took my card, and began to 
speak familiarly in her broken English of Mademoiselle’s loss at the 
theatre the previous evening. It was so seldom Mademoiselle, pauvre 
cherie, had the chance of the least divertisement—and for it to have 
. been marred by this mishap was sad to-pity. )Saying all this, she threw 
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open the door of a sitting-room, and addressed the General in their 
own tongue. 

‘Monsieur arrives concerning the bracelet of Mademoiselle Jaque- 
line.” 

Mademoiselle Jaqueline sat before the fire, embroidering a wonderful 
piece of lace—I became well acquainted with that kind of work by-and- 
by. The General—it was the same old stately man, put down a news- 
paper to take my card. The young lady looked up with a heightened 
colour and expectant face, rising as she did so, and returning my bow 
with a sweeping, old-fashioned curtsey that was as irresistible as it was 
demure. Not to neglect my opportunities, I first made an opening for 
conversation, by requiring a description of the lost bauble, in order to 
identify it. 

‘‘ Mademoiselle Rochejaquelien,” said the stiff old General, rising 
2lso, but with as much of a bow as the obelisk could have given, and 
using very tolerable English, “is the more anxious to regain her 
bracelet, as it was an heirloom. An heirloom.” 

“ That is,” said a voice musical as running water, “ it was left to me 
by—my mother. She used to wear it.” 

There was already a certain free friendliness in her words, although 
her manner was polished and distant, as if she could tell to me the 
little fact she would have kept from another. I have fancied since then, 
that, all unconsciously, she recognized the affinity that existed between 
us, and would have chosen words more reserved had the finder been. 
anybody but myself. 

‘““ May I ask you to describe this article? ” I said again. 

“A chain of graduated filigrane beads, sir; gold, of course,” struck 
in the General with military precision. ‘ Quite unique in beauty, and— 
in rarity. It was wound three times round the wrist. Either the finder 
must be an adroit thief—ahem—lI beg you ten thousand pardons, mon- 
sieur—ten thousand pardons !” 

‘Do not be concerned, sir. Pray proceed.” 

‘I would say then, that Mademoiselle Rochejaquelein is 

“Very careless, papa,” she said, sweetly. “I confess that I do not 
remember its slipping over my hand. I was so—so ené¢tée with the play. 
I remember turning, too,” she added, ‘‘and seeing no one seated near 
who could be considered suspicious.” All this with the charming 
colour varying on her cheek, as it shifted to and fro, in a way to drive 
the gazer distracted. 

“‘ Sir,” I said, ‘“‘ Mademoiselle Rochejaquelein is not to be blamed ; 
although, as I am the lucky finder, the alternative leaves me in the 
unpleasant predicament of your ‘adroit thief.’ I am fortunate, in that 
the accident has afforded me the occasion of meeting with General de 
Rochejaquelein, of whose valour and distinguished actions I have heard 
so much. We have some friends in common, permit me to say: 
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Madame Roselius and Judge Wontner are, I believe, both well known 
to you. I am happy to be able to restore the bracelet, mademoiselle.” 

But I held the beautiful chain still. If I passed it to the General, I 
should lose the warm touch of those little hands, the glance of those 
grateful eyes; but if, ignoring the superior authority of the general, I 
gave it to his daughter, I ran the risk of offending him. So the General 
had the bracelet: and Jaqueline went on with her work. 

I felt, even at that early period, that I could serve for her as long as 
the Patriarch Jacob served for Rachel—if I might be let do it. The 
General invited me to a seat. My notice of his valour had gratified 
him, and brought the blood to a cheek as brown and as wrinkled as a 
winter pear; my mention of the two mutual friends we possessed 
in this great city, whose acquaintanceship with himself I had discovered 
that morning, and the name on the card I had tendered, stamped me, 
in position at least, as one not unworthy of his friendship. Meanwhile, 
I had done them a service ; I must have a glass of wine and a cracker 
with him. The old domestic, whom they called Noisette, served it 
with the deference she would have paid a marquis. I must do them 
the honour of calling again, the General said ; and he would be proud 
to wait upon me at my house. | 

He did wait upon me; I did call; and this happened again and 
again: but too often without my seeing Jaqueline. Sometimes the 
pretty girl would peep in and vanish ; peep and vanish: or she would 
enter to serve her father and myself with the glass of wine and cracker, 
and then disappear altogether. The time passed. I grew more inti- 
mate at the house; she less shy. 

Sitting there one day with the General, her lace-work frame standing 
near, wanting its mistress, I took the opportunity of scanning the 
exquisite embroidery of leaf, and vine, and blossom, run to riot in their 
white wilderness there, and, as I moved my hand with seeming care- 
lessness, of setting a half-dozen stitches backwards. 

‘“‘Prenez garde!” said this practical old fellow. ‘‘ You will do a 
mischief!” and then he plunged back again into the advance of his 
column, which he had been detailing. 

I called the next morning to leave a book that the General had 
desired to borrow. Mademoiselle Jaqueline was alone in the room 
when I was announced by the old domestic, who assured me the 
General would descend in an “at once.” Noisette always treated me 
in a familiar manner, as if possibly I might aspire to an equality with 
herself, but as if neither I nor any other of my countrymen could ever 
meet her master and mistress on a footing. It is a way and a belief 
that she has to this day. 

Mademoiselle Jaqueline’s greeting had all its national formality, and, 
immediately after I returned it, she resumed her work in silence. Then 
I saw her lips slowly begin to quiver,ever-so|little, the corners of her 
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mouth to bury themselves in dimples, the pearls to gleam ; and finally 
she broke out in a merry peal of laughter, like the light-hearted, sweet 
child she was. 

“Why did you make such a mischief in my work?” she said. “ Why 
did you snarl my thread, and pucker my net, and spoil my rose?” 

“ Perhaps because that, instead of making your escape this morning, 
you might be obliged to stay and ask me why, Mademoiselle Jaqueline,” 
was my bold answer. 

Mademoiselle drew in, as if resenting it. ‘The dimples went away ; 
the mouth grew grave. 

“TI must tell you, monsieur, that you are not to touch my work,” she 
said. Then, after a little silence, in which one blush had chased 
another across her cheek, she went on in a lower tone. ‘ I—monsieur 
—I sell it!” 

I ‘don’t say the avowal did not give me a shock. I certainly had 
wondered at the constant, unwearied weaving of that beautiful em- 
broidery, but I had never thought of this. Ideas whirled through my 
mind. I was rich: could I not—bah! it would never have done. Alt 
to do now was, not to let her see my surprise. 

“And receive fabulous sums for it, I dare say, mademoiselle,” was. 
my careless remark. “I have a small cousin at home who sells her 
water-colour drawings.” 

It was to put her at her ease. But she believed me. French ideas. 
are so different from ours. 

“ And your—small cousin—monsieur, is she obliged to do so?” 

‘‘She prefers it. She says it is pleasanter to be a honey-bee than a 
drone, and has some grand financial talk about every producer, little or 
large, adding to the wealth of the country.” 

“T add to the wealth of my father,” said Jaqueline, proudly. “If I 
did not, we should want much. Weare poor. Your—small cousin— 
monsieur, lives at home with you, you said ? ” 

“Yes, she helps to kecp my house. She is a good little soul—one : 
of the salt of the earth. Shall I bring her to sce you? You seem to. 
have so few friends.” 

“Few?” she repeated, resentfully. ‘ But I have sufficient. I have 
good friends. Shc must paint well, monsieur ?” 

“Who? My small cousin? Finely. Autumn leaves or holly-wood.. 
I have a portfolio of her sketches : delicate, fanciful things, full of real 
genius. I should have pleasure in showing them to you.” 

‘Thanks, monsicur. I do not care for such things.” 

Now what had put her out? Was it the “small cousin?” I suppose 
I ought to have said that the mother, an invalid, was with me too; and 
that both were soon going, through the small cousin’s marriage, to- 
another home. 

“I beg your pardon, monsieur: I would,not| seem ungracious. If 
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you will bring the sketches, my father and I will be pleased to see 
them.” 

“No,” I said, laughing, ‘I shall not trouble you with them. But 
instead, Mademoiselle Jaqueline, what do you say to the opera, to- 
night? I came to offer you places.” 

She held her breath. A strange look of delight passed over her face. 
And in the same moment her father entered. ‘“ General, can I persuade 
you and Mademoiselle to accept seats at the opera, to-night, with me?” 

The General, who had once been in the habit of conferring, not re- 
ceiving benefits, drew himself up a few inches, then hesitated, and 

glanced at his daughter’s shining eager face. 

‘‘ She is but a child,” said he, with a wave of his hand. ‘ Monsieur, 
with the greatest pleasure.” 

What a picture she was, to be sure, as she stepped, in the flare of the 
gas-light, from the door to the carriage, that night! The corner of her 
shawl was flung on her head. A piece of her own work it was, but, 
nevertheless, lace that all the rustling dames who swept to their places 
might have envied, as it lay on her shoulders and on the darkness of 
her hair, like hoar frost. 

It was an old opera, doubtless familiar to both the father and daughter 
in the bygone days of their own land; for as its melodies renewed 
themselves now and again, a look of fond intelligence passed between 
them. Her face rippled with smiles ; her little fan kept the measure ; 
‘she was radiant with satisfaction ; and I saw the old General himself 
winking and blinking hard, that no one mght fancy he had a tear in 
his eye. 

“Qh!” she cried, as we separated that night, ‘‘ how happy you have 
made me! It was like reading a sweet ald story over again. It was 
returning from exile—it was being back in France !” 

' We grew to be familiar friends) When I went to Vanley Place, 
Jaqueline would remain at work in the room, now taking a trifling part 
in the conversation, now keeping her peace altogether. I carried her, | 
one day, a basket of Frontignac grapes, full of the sunshine of France, 
-as I told her ; on another day bunches of violets ; sometimes a handful 
of fresh, fair roses. She was a freakish little thing, with all her pretty 
moods ; to-day full of thanks, to-morrow scarcely vouchsafing a syllable. 
I began to fancy that she had some unpleasant suspicion concerning me. 
I left her at last to herself, to try the effect of a different treatment. One 
could but be interested, too, in the courteous old exile himself, so full 
-at once of pride and of humility. I ventured, after some consideration, 
to propose myself to him as a pupil, that I might obtain that facility of 
-conversation in French, which neither books nor common teachers can 
give. He accepted my proposal smilingly, having taken great pains, he 
said, to perfect himself, and his daughter, in English, with a view to this 
same purpose, but never having been able to bring his courage to the 
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point of begging for pupils. I was the less astonished at his alacrity, . 
when he absolutely refused to receive a penny for his lessons, declaring 
that I already knew all he could impart to me; and this he held to: 
was I not their good friend, he said. 

Now, when I abandoned Mademoiselle Jaqueline to her own devices, 
paying court alone to her father, my little lady became unbroken ice. 
I cannot say that I disliked the symptom. It melted ever so slightly, 
though, one morning, when I had incidentally mentioned to the 
General that I should, that evening, be at the house of Madame 
Roselius, who gave a grand ball in honour of her son’s marriage. 

‘We have the cards, also,” said the ‘General, with the least per- 
ceptible air in the world. 

“ And will go, of course?” I said. 

‘“‘No, I think the word is otherwise,” said he, smiling in Jaqueline’s 
direction. ‘‘ You have been made acquainted, monsieur,- with much of 
our affairs. My little witch there—Mademoiselle Rochejaquelein, I 
would say—refuses to meet those grand ladies who wear her handiwork, 
and will not go.” 

‘¢Pardon me, General, that deprives you both of a pleasure. This 
entertainment of Madame Roselius is to be charming as fairyland. 
People are going wild for invitations. My small cousin at home can 
talk of nothing else, Mademoiselle Jaqueline.” 

‘She will go, then—your small cousin ?” 

“If she had to adopt the stratagems of Cinderella to arrive there!” 

‘‘T am not of her world,” said little Jaqueline, with something like 
a sigh, and working out a thorn upon her vine, which was not in the- 
pattern. 

It was to me a sufficiently stupid evening, that with Nadaiie Rose- 
lius, notwithstanding the novelty and beauty of the scene. The house 
seemed to have been turned into a vast grotto, or garden of flowers. 
The walls had festoons of roses; panels were intertwined with scarlet 
pomegranates and creamy aloes; tables and mantelpieces were mats of 
blossoms ; balusters and cornices were embedded in moss; great exotic 
shrubs, distilling odour, made avenues and dim recesses very sweet ; 
and in place of doors there were swinging curtains of buds and vines. 
The scene was lighted by a soft, lambent radiance that seemed to pour 
from the hearts of the great lilies and warmer flowers that draped the 
chandeliers, and suffused them with their own tints of deepest blue, of 
vivid crimson, of changing pink: here was one of snow-white lustre, 
and there one of the purest gold. From its concealed place among 
the flowers, faint distant music perpetually floated down, now and 
then bursting out in a sweet, bewildering cadence of harp-strings, that 
took the breath away with pleasure—the breath whose air was only 
living fragrance. Chatterton was playing that night. In all the splen- 
dour and charm of the place—as room opened into room, lovely faces 
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flitted by, soft voices murmured—I missed one face, one voice among 
them ; and the revel, for me, lost its meaning. 

The band for the dancing commenced. Late in the evening, a well- 
known touch was laid upon my arm: my cousin’s. “Now it is my 
turn,” she said; ‘“‘there are but two waltzes before supper, except the 
German ; and “hat I dance with—you know whom!” 

I took her ; and we began to whirl round in the wake of many, when 
happening to raise my eyes to the doorway, a sight there sent them 
spinning. It was the General de Rochejaquelein in his grand uniform 
with its stars and decoration, with Jaqueline on his arm. She wore 
white, without ornament: not so much as a sprig of myrtle. The car- 
nation, though, was on her cheek, the light of jewels in her eyes. She 
stood there like a little flame; a magnificent flower-spirit, with the 
blossoms of the doorway’s arch hanging round her head. A wrathful 
little spirit, though, be it said, as she surveyed me. 

Be you very sure that I seated my small cousin quickly, and had 
Jaqueline on my arm. 

‘She is very easy with you! ‘It is my turn now,’ I heard her say.” 

“ And now it is yours,” I whispered. 

The waltz was divine. It was as if the hidden orchestra had kept 
their best till then; full of the pathos that all dance-music has when 
meant to be most joyous ; full, too, of delicious involutions, winding in 
and out till its ravishing tune seemed to fill the very core of the heart. 
My arm was round Jaqueline, my head was bent towards her, I felt her 
breath, her heart; we swayed to the same music; it quickened and 
whirled us at its will ; we were in another world, a wild, and sweet, and 
passionate world ; and I’m sure I did not want to come back to this 
one. Suddenly, with an imperious movement, she stood still. 

That will do, monsieur,” she said. “Thanks! I trouble you no 
more.” And before I had recovered my bewildered vexation, Jaque- 
line and her father were both gone. 

When I saw Jaqueline the next time, it was at her own house. 
She barely raised her eyes at my entrance; she did not speak; she sat 
there drawing her needle in and out, a pattern of propriety. I looked 
a dozen times to assure myself that this was the damsel of that night of 
flowers—that I had whispered sweet words to her—that I had held her 
m my arms. It was impossible to believe it! 

A score of these little scenes, these oscillations and vibrations—to- 
day a sunbeam, to-morrow an icicle—when one afternoon, just as I was 
concluding a brief visit, the General was summoned to the door below. 
I stood, looking from the window a moment, not liking to go down just 
then, yet exchanging no words with Mademoiselle, when a pleasant 
little murmur struck my ear, Jaqueline was singing to herself, as if there 
were not another soul in the room, and though half under her breath, 
yet with a voice as rich as that of a June thrush. It was only an air 
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from the opera that we had heard together. I turned ; and, going down 
the room, stayed before her embroidery frame. 

‘‘ Tell me, mademoiselle, what it is I have done to offend you.” 

She looked up for 2 moment, intending to be severe and dignified. 
But it would not do. The lips pursed up and quivered, and there came 
the old peal of laughter. 

“The small cousin marries next month,” I whispered. 

There came a blush like a crimson rose. The head bent low over 
the embroidery : and—the General came back again. 

Some days went on. Mademoiselle’s moods were variable as the 
weather. My constitution would not stand it longer, and I determined 
to put my fate to the test. 

She still sat behind her lace-frame, like a fixture; tracing, as ex- 
quisitely as a winter’s night traces them on the pane, her pattern of 
fern leaves and wild roses there. The General had gone out this day, 
and I came in. I had been greeted with an inclination of the head, a 
simple sentence, and then silence. I went to the rug, and warmed 
myself before the fire ; she sat at the other side, one step away. But 
-the inclination of her head had given a finishing stroke to the hair that 
had loosened as she bent over her work; down it all came, falling 
round her like a nun’s veil. She lifted her two little hands to part it 
from the face, over which a flush was streaming like an aurora; and 
I stood before her. 

‘How long do you imagine I shall put up with this, Mademoiselle 
Jaqueline? Do you suppose I can live under a sky so variable ; this 
hour, June—the next, January? Henceforth, it is to be all summer— 
do you hear? I put this seal upon it!” and bending across the frame, 
I kissed her red, warm mouths 

She grew as white as she had been rosy; her head fell forwards; I 
thought she was about to faint, and dashed the frame aside to take her 
in my arms. But she only hid the white face there, sobbing out— 
‘‘ Forgive me ! oh, monsieur, forgive! I had thought for so long that— 
it was the—small cousin.” 

‘‘ But I told you it was not. She marries the husband of her choice. 
She is like my sister.” 

No reply. Only the face hidden from me. 

‘You are a goose, Jaqueline.” And the sweet face was got to at 
dast. 

‘‘Monsieur,” said the General, when it was all explained to him, 
after he had entered to find us side by side, in the ruddy glow of the 
evening fire, “I had once the idea that it was you yourself, after all, 
who stole my daughter’s bracelet.” 

‘Well, sir! And nowe” 

‘“‘ And now you have stolen her heart.” 
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LOUIS VON BEETHOVEN, 
Translated from the German. 


** Noch keinen sah ich frélich enden, 
Auf den mit immer vollen handen, 
Die Gotter ihre Gaben streun.’’—SCHILLER. 


HERE are in our joy and tear-rich world beings who bear our 

form ; who, like us, are called mortals ; over whose heads invisible 
hands of the gods prodigally empty their full horn of precious gifts, 
and to whom the earth is nothing more than the ground for their feet. 

In proud consciousness of their boundless riches, these darlings of 
Heaven often forget the world and men; and, soaring upward, gaze 
only upon that eternal sea of light whence comes their glory. 

The soil holds fast these gifted ones, and the demons of depth and 
darkness, those ancient, deadly enemies of favoured mortals, glance 
enviously upon the chosen. With never-healing serpent-bites wounding 
their unwary feet, laying their traps and spinning their subtle nets for 
these smiling children of genius with the fettered wings, they rest 
neither day nor night. There is only one talisman against these hostile 
powers, only one protection against their might—the little flower of 
humility ! 


In a pleasant, shady garden of a delightful Rhenish city, there 
sat, one bright summer evening, four loving, happy beings—three 
women, and a man in the strength and freshness of early youth. The 
earth lay wrapped in her nightly dream of silence and repose ; but from 
afar was heard the silvery sweet murmur of the Rhine, and the musical 
tones of a distant church-bell rippled and pulsated through the 
balmy air. 

Yet no human tones broke the silence until a young melodious voice 
said softly—‘“ Grandmother ! mother! Louis! how beautiful the world 
is! How rich and happy we all are! Can we feel that we have any 
wish ungratified on such an evening as this ?” 

The mild face of the mother turned towards the girlish speaker with 
a deep, thoughtful glance of love; but the young man laid his strong, 
beautiful hand upon the fair head of his sister, and said—‘‘ What a 
difference between you and me, gentle dreamer! Your childish aspira- 
tions are silent in this sweet evening calm, while mine, wild and glow- 
ing, awake and raise their voices higher than in the clear, noisy day.” 

‘But what do you desire, you heaven-stormer?” whispered the 
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young girl, gazing with mingled tenderness and anxiety into the proud, 
excited face of her dearly loved brother. 

“ Think, darling,” he answered, “ what is most beautiful on earth, 
what the highest men can crave—the most glorious gift of Heaven to a 
struggling, longing human soul ?” 

“The highest and most beautiful gift?” repeated the sister, thought- 
fully. “ Ah! grandmamma! we must ask you, who have lived in the 
world so many, many years, gaining new wisdom every day. Speak, 
dear grandmamma, and help me.” And she turned frora her brother 
to a still, bowed form, which in deep shadow sat under a blooming 
linden, and whose aged face bore the impress of the heart’s eternal 
spring. | | 

‘“‘ My children, the most beautiful and glorious gift on earth is the 
Light,” answered the old woman. But the dear grandmother was 
blind. She had not, for years, seen the blooming spring, or the true, 
beaming eyes of her loved ones, or the radiant day, or the moonlit, 
starry night ; and, in her darkness, well might she think of that eternal 
day, with all its glory, drawing nearer and nearer her weary heart, in 
prospect of which her whole sou! was filled with joy. 

“The Light /” returned Louis, musingly. ‘Oh! no, no, grand- 
mother! The Light can never be the highest gift for man. It is a 
solace, a delight, a blessing, a glory; but it can never, never be the 
highest.” 

Then the sister, gently clasping her brother’s outstretched hand, said 
softly: “‘Louis, music is the highest and most beautiful ;” and as she 
whispered these words, she thought of the inspired songs of her father, 
of her brother’s wonderful improvisations on the piano, of the warbling 
birds, and the sweet-voiced nightingale that daily came, a heavenly 
guest, to their old linden-tree, and of the dear, human accents that 
were such music to her ear. 

“Childish heart !” answered the excited brother. ‘‘ Well may the 
soul find in music its most enrapturing joy. Tone is more than light, 
for it is the embodiment of light ; but yet it is by no means the highest 
or most beautiful earthly gift. Mother, mother, do you not know?” he 
continued passionately, throwing himself at her feet, while his spiritual 
face, with its strange, irregular features, lighted up with a wonderful 
inspiration. It was as if a beaming crown had fallen upon his youthful 
head, so brightly shone the moonbeams upon his dark, luxuriant curls. 

“‘ My child,” said the mother, with infinite tenderness, drawing her 
son close to her heart, ‘my child, the highest and best gift on earth 
is Zove. In the poet’s words— 


* All else in life must be outweighed, 
If Love is in the scale.’ ”’ 


But he broke loose from those encircling arms in sadness. 
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“ Love, did you say, dearest mother? Love is only a dream. And I 
will not dream; I will create—live. Now, listen to me, all you dear 
ones, and believe my words. The highest, most glorious gift of heaven 
is Strength—creative, all-conquering Strength ; and I know I feel the 
germ of its existence within my breast. If Heaven but grant me this 
power, let it take from me all else that men deem highest and most 
beautiful. Light—Music—Love! I crave them not. For Strength I 
would sacrifice all earthly harmonies, all dreams of love.” 

They gazed at him in silence. 

“Rob me of all earthly joy and treasure, but only leave me this. 
eternal, creative power. Then I can build my own world. Not one 
‘world alone, but a thousand, will rise through my might and at my 
command. In my more than rich life, in my exalted blessedness, 
what to me will be this poor, little earth? I shall hear harmonies, but 
not with my outward ear; I shall gaze upon light, but not with my 
mortal eyes. And Love ?—Oh, they who love the gods may never 
long after a weak, human heart. Heaven! grant me this!” 

He rose, and, drawing up his form to its full height, he stood there, 
a picture of the noblest yet most untamed pride ; a bold petitioner ; a 
petitioning lord. 

A deep sadness rested on the faces of those loving women —a 
shudder of apprehension passed through their hearts. The young 
sister's cheeks grew pale, and the mother’s eyes filled with tears. A 
cloud suddenly veiled the moon, and a violent nightwind arose. The 
flowers, affrighted, drew close together their delicate leaves ; a whisper- 
ing, a moaning, and a trembling pervaded all nature, and awakened 
the earth from her sweet dream of peace. The discordant croaking of 
an owl sounded from afar like demoniac laughter, and, awakened by it, 
the little birds fluttered anxiously about their nests. 

‘‘Presumptuous, yet beloved child, may you never with sorrow think 
of this evening,” the old grandmother said softly, as she rose to enter 
the house. Sighing, the mother and daughter accompanied her. But 
the youth dreamed half the night away under the old linden-tree, revel- 
ling in blissful emotions and prophetic visions, while linden-blossoms, 
heavy with dewdrops, sank upon his breast like fragrant tears. _ 


Only a few months later, in the year 1792, Louis von Beethoven left 
the dear, parental home; and, rich in genius and in hope, went to the 
then splendid imperial city, Vienna. 

That gift of heaven, creative strength, as we all know, remained with 
him in unimpaired splendour to the last day of his life. Music-worlds 
rose at his bidding. His symphonies, his masses, his “‘ Fidelio,” his over- 
tures, his sonnets, those fine mosaics of the most precious stones, his 
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priceless pearls of song, are the undying witnesses of his great, heaven- 
storming power. 

But, the narrow earth he had despised, revengefully, one by one, 
closed for him all her flowery doors ; and, terrible as that of Tantalus, 
the darling of the gods, became his solitude. 

Some grim, malicious demon closed his fine ear, and henceforth no 
sound of the outer world came to that proud yet tender soul. No 
enchanted blossom of love fell upon his pathway ; and at last for him 
was extinguished the sweet light of day. Impenetrable night and the 
stillness of the grave surrounded him. All his loved ones had long 
since gone home ; stranger hands guided the steps of the helpless, 
royal old man ; stranger hands prepared his last couch. 

And all these crushing, earthly sorrows the still unbowed Titan 
pressed back into his strong heart, whose wounds he covered from the 
sight of men. Never a syllable of lamentation was heard from the 
proud lips ; and yet they were never seen to smile. 

And they who knew, admired, and loved the great composer, well 
understood the cry of despair which so often, like a ghostly presence, 
pervaded his undying creations, and which so mightily moves the 
souls of men. 

It was the longing of that giant nature for the love he had despised ; 
the sighing of a solitary man, just awakened, after that sweet dream, 
which thousands around him were dreaming so blissfully. And the 
dark shadows that ever and anon glided over the glowing pictures of 
his genius, they were the sighs of a lonely, fettered Prometheus, sighing 
after the light and melodies of earth which he had once deemed of so 
little worth. 

And, cruel, unrelenting, the vengeful earth held him fast, until on the 
evening of the 26th of March, 1827, hand in hand with the earth’s 
spring, the eternal spring descended to this proud, solitary man. The 
bonds which fettered that soaring one to earth were loosed—the prison 
of the soul fell in. 

‘““Mother, mother! now I will dream and rest. I am weary of work- 
ing and waking !” were the last words of the dying lips. 

But above, in heavenly union, eternal ZzgA/, eternal melody, and 
eternal Love, embraced that great, freed human soul. 
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‘* What on earth do you want here at this hour, Ketlar ?” 
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By THE AUTHOR OF ‘*EastT LYNNE.” 





CHAPTER XXX. 
JELLY’S TROUBLES. 


YITH the same rapidity, to outward appearance, that the sick- 
ness had come on, so did it subside in Dallory. Mrs, Rane’s 
was the last serious case ; the last death; the very few attacks after- 
wards were of the mildest description ; and within a fortnight of the 
time that ill-fated lady was laid in the ground, people were furnigating 
their houses and throwing their rooms open to the renewed healthy air. 
The inhabitants in general, rallying their depressed courage, thought 
the sooner they forgot the episode the better. Save perhaps by the 
inmates of those houses from which some one had been taken, they did 
soon forget it. It was surprising—now that magnifying fear was at an end 
and matters could be summed up dispassionately—how fewthe gaps were. 
With the exception of Henry Hepburn the undertaker and Mrs. Rane, 
they lay entirely amidst the poor working people out on strike ; and, of 
those, principally amidst the children. Mrs. Gass told men to their 
faces that the fever had come of nothing but famine and deprivation, 
and that they had only themselves to thank for.it. She was in the habit, 
as the reader knows, of dealing out to them some home truths : but she 
had dealt out something else during the sickness—and that was, good 
nourishing food. She continued to do so still to those whose frames 
had been weakened by it: but she gave them due warning that it was 
only temporary help, which they’d never have received from her but 
for the fever. And so the visitation grew into a thing of the past, and 
Dallory was itself again. 
One, there was, however, who could not forget : with whom that un- 
happy past, or rather a calamity left by it, was present night and day. 
vol. X. K 
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Jelly. That Dr. Rane had in some way wilfully caused the death of 
his wife, Jelly was as sure of as though she had seen it done. Her 
Suspicion pointed to laudanum; or to some preparation of the kind. 
‘Suspicion? Nay, with her it was a certainty. In that last day of Bessy 
Rane’s life, when she was described as sleeping, sleeping, always sleep- 
ing ; when her sole cry had been—‘“I am easy, only let me sleep,” 
Jelly now felt that Dr. Rane knew she had been quietly sleeping away 
to death. Indelibly as though it had been written on her heart with 
the pen of truth, lay the conviction. About that, there could be neither 
doubt nor hesitation in her mind : the difficulty was—what ought to be 
her own course ? 

In all Jelly’s past life she had never been actually superstitious: if 
told that she was so now, she would have replied Yes, because circum- 
stances forced it upon her. That Mrs. Rane’s spint had appeared to her 
that memorable night to one sole intent—namely, that she, Jelly, should 
avenge her dreadful end by disclosing it to the public, Jelly believed 
as implicitly as she believed in the Gospel. Not a soul in the whole. 
wide world but herself (save of course Dr. Rane) had the faintest idea 
that the death was not a natural one. Jelly moaned and groaned, and 
thought her fate unjustly hard that se should have been signalled out 
by heaven (for that’s how she solemnly put it) for the revelation, when 
there were somany other people in the community of Dallory. Jelly 
had fits of real despondency, when she didn’t quite know whether her 
head was on or off, or whether her mind wouldn’t “go.” Why couldn't 
the ghost have appeared to somebody else, she mentally asked at these 
moments: to Phillis, say ; or to Dinah; or to Seeley the surgeon: just 
because she had been performing an act of charity in sitting-up with 
Ketlar’s sick child, it must show itself to Aer! And then Jelly’s brain 
would go off into suppositions, that it might have puzzled one, wiser than 
she was, to answer. Suppose she had not been at Ketlar’s that night, 
the staircase blind would have been drawn down at dusk as usual, she 
would have gone to bed at her customary hour, seeing nothing, and 
been spared all this misery. Butno. It was not to be. She went to 
Ketlar’s ; she stayed with the sick child to a strangely late hour, because 
Ketlar himself was detained out : when she reached home she found no 
light placed for her; she found the blind not down, both through 
Dinah’s omission : and so—she saw what she did see. And although 
Jelly, in her temper, might wish to throw the blame on Ketlar for staying 
out, and on Dinah for her negligence, she recognized the finger of 
Destiny in all this, and knew she could not have turned aside from it. 

What was she to do? Living in mortal dread of seeing again the 
apparition, feeling somehow a certainty within herself that she should 
see it, Jelly pondered the question every hour of the day. Things could 
not rest as they were. On the one hand, there was her natural repug- 
nance to denounce Dr. Rane (just as there had been in the case of the 
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anonymous letter), not only because she was in the service of his 
mother, but for his own sake; for Jelly, with all her faults, as to curi- 
osity and the like, had not a bad heart. On the other, there was the 
weighty secret revealed to her by the dead woman—and the expression 
is not wrong, for, du¢ for that apparition Jelly would have known no 
more than the rest of the world—and the obligation it laid upon her. 
Yet—Aow could she speak ?p—when the faintest breath of such an accu- 
sation against her son, would assuredly kill Mrs. Cumberland in her 
present critiAil state! and to Jelly she was a good and kind mistress. 
No, she could never do it. With all this conflict within her, no wonder 
Jelly lost flesh and appetite: she had been thin enough before, she was 
like a veritable skeleton now. As to the revelation to Mrs. Gass, Jelly 
might just as well have made it to the moon. For that lady, after the 
first shock was past, absolutely refused to give credence to the tale: 
and had appeared ever since, by her manner, to ignore it as completely 
as though it had never been spoken. 

Gradually Jelly grew disturbed by another fear—that she might be 
taken up as an accomplice after the fact. She was sure she had heard 
of such cases: and she tormented Tim Wilks nearly out of his patience 
—that gentleman having recovered his temporary indisposition—by ask- 
ing perpetual questions of what the law might do toa person who 
found out that another had committed some crime, and concealed the 
knowledge : say stole a purse, for instance, and kept the money—for 
that’s how Jelly generally put it. 

One night, when Jelly, by some fortunate chance, had really got to 
sleep early—for she more often lay awake till morning light—a ring at 
the door-bell suddenly aroused her. Mrs. Cumberland had caused a 
loud night-bell to be affixed to the door: in case of fire, she said: it 
hung on this first landing, close, so to say, to Jelly’s head, so that she 
awoke instantly. Dinah, sleeping above, might have heard it just as 
well as Jelly; but Dinah was a hard sleeper—most people are so who 
have plenty of work to do, and nothing to worry them —and the 
bell, as Jelly knew, might ring for an hour before it awoke her. How- 
ever, Jelly Jay, not caring to get up herself, hoping against hope, and 
wondering who in the world could be ringing, unless it was somebody 
mistaking their house for Dr. Rane’s. Which had happened before. 

Ring ; ring. It was not aloud ring by any means ; but a gentle one, as if 
the applicant did it in deprecation. Jelly lay on. She was not afraid that 
it was connected with the sight she was always in mortal dread of again 
seeing, since ghoste don’t -come ringing to announce their visits, after the 
manner of men and women. In fact, the surprise, and the speculating 
who it could be, put the fear for the time being altogether out of Jelly’s 
head. - 

Ring; ring; ring. Rather a louder peal this turn, as if a little im- 
patience mingled with the deprecation. 
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“Drat that girl!” cried Jelly in her wrath, finding that she must get 
up after all. 

Flinging on a warm shawl, and putting her feet into her shoes, Jelly 
proceeded to the front room—Mrs. Cumberland’s chamber when she 
was at home—threw up the window, and called out to know who was 
there. A little man, stepping back from the door into the bright moon- 
light, looked up to answer—and Jelly recognized the form and voice of 
Ketlar, 

“It’s me,” said he. 

“You!” interrupted Jelly, not allowing the man to continue. ‘ What 
on earth do you want here at this hour ?” 

“‘T came to tell you the news about poor Cissy. She’s dead.” 

“Couldn't it wait?” tartly returned Jelly, overlooking the sad nature 
of the tidings in her anger at being disturbed out of her bed. ‘ Would 
it have run away that you must come and knock folks up to tell it, as 
if you’d been the telegraph ?” 

“It was my wife made me come,” spoke Ketlar, with much humility. 
‘‘She’s in a peck o’ grief, Jelly, and nothing ’ud do but I must come right 
off and tell you; she thought, mayhap, you'd not be gone to bed.” 

“ Not gone to bed at twelve o’clock at night !” retorted Jelly. ‘And 
there it is, striking : if you’ve got any ears to hear. You must be a fool, 
Ketlar.” 

“Well, I’m sorry to have disturbed you,” said the man, with a sigh. 
“T’d not have done it of myself; but poor Susan was taking on so, I 
couldn’t say her nay. We was all of us so fond of the child: and— 
and—” 

Ketlar broke down with a great sob. The man had loved his child : 
and he was weak and faint with hunger. Italittle appeased Jelly: not 
very much. 

‘I suppose you don’t expect me to dress myself and come off to 
Susan at this hour?” she resentfully exclaimed, her tone, however, not 
quite so sharp. | 

“ Law bless you, no,” answered Ketlar. ‘‘ What good would that do? 
It couldn’t bring Cissy back to life.” 

‘‘Ketlar, it’s just this—instead of being upset with grief, you and 
Susan, you might be thankful that the child’s taken out of the distress of 
this world. She won’t cry for food where she’s gone, and find none.” 

The man’s sobs were renewed at the last suggestion. But Jelly had 
really meant it in the light of consolation. 

‘‘ She was your god-child, Jelly.” 

“You needn't tell it me,” answered Jelly. ‘‘ Could I have saved her 
life at any trouble or cost, I’d not have grudged it. If I had a home of 
my own I’d have taken her to it, but I’m only in service, as you know. 
Ketlar, it is the strike that has killed that child.” 

Ketlar answered nothing. 
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‘Cissy was a weakly child and required extra comforts: as long as 
you were in work, she had them, but when that dropped off—leastways, 
when you dropped it, I should say,” amended Jelly, who did not let the 
opportunity slip for dealing out a modicum of reproach—“ of course the 
child suffered. And now she’s gone! She is better off, Ketlar.” 

“Yes,” assented the man as if he were heart-broken. “If it wasn’t 
for the thought of the rest, I wish it was me that was gone instead.” 

“Well, give my love to Susan, and say I’m sorry for it altogether, and 
[ll come down sometime in the morning. And, look here, Ketlar— 
what about the money for the burial? You've not got anything towards 
it, I expect.” 

Ketlar caught up his breath. “ Not a penny.” 

“Well, I know you'd not like the poor little thing to be buried 
by the parish, so I'll see what's to be done, tell Susan. Good night.” 

Jelly shut down the window with a bang. She really looked upon 
the strike as having led to the child’s death—and in a remote degree 
possibly it had: so, what with that, and what with the untimely dis- 
turbance from her bed, her tartness of manner was somewhat excusable. 

In passing back across the landing to her own chamber, with no more 
superstitious thoughts in her mind just then than if she had never 
had cause to entertain such, the large window became suddenly illu- 
minated. Jelly stopped. Her heart, as she would herself have ex- 
pressed it, leaped into her mouth. The light came from the outside : 
no doubt from Dr. Rane’s. Jelly stood stock still. And then—what 
desperate courage impelled her, she never knew, but believed after- 
wards it must have been something akin to the fascination of the 
basilisk—she advanced to the window, and pulled aside the white 
blind. 

But she did not see Bessy Rane this time, as perhaps she had 
expected : only her husband. Dr. Rane had a candle in his hand, and 
was apparently picking up something he had let fall quite close to the 
targe opposite window. It was this candle that had lighted up Jelly’s 
‘window. In another moment he lodged the candle on a chair that stood 
there, so as to have both hands at liberty. Jelly watched. What he 
had dropped appeared to be several articles of his deceased wife’s 
clothing, some of which had come unfolded in the fall. He soon had 
them within his arm again, caught up the candle, and went down-stairs. 
Jelly saw and recognized one beautiful Indian shawl, scarlet with a gold 
border, which had been a present from her own mistress to Bessy. 

“He is going to pack them up and sell them, the wicked man !” spoke 
Jelly, in her strong conviction. And her ire grew very strong against 
Dr. Rane. “I'd almost rather have seen the spirit of his poor wife again 
than ¢his,” was her bitter comment, as she finally went into her room. 

Putting aside all the solemn doubts and fears that were making havoc 
with Jelly’s mind, her curiosity was insatiable. Perhaps no woman in 
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all Dallory had so great a propensity for prying into other people’s 
affairs, as she. Not, it must be again acknowledged, to do them harm ; 
but simply in her world-wide inquisitiveness. 

On the following morning, when Jelly attired herself to go to Ketlar’s 
after breakfast—which meal was seasoned throughout with reproaches 
to Dinah for not hearing the night-bell—she bethought herself that she 
could first of all step into the next door. Ostensibly for the neighbourly 
object of informing Phillis of the death of the child: really, to pick up 
any items of information there might be to pick up. Dr. Rane, it may be 
here remarked, had given Molly Green a character to get herself another 
place ; himself preferring to retain the elder servant, Phillis ; who, how- 
ever, only went to him by day. The doctor was alone in his house at 
night, and Jelly believed he dared not have even old Phillis in, knowing 
it was haunted. He made no secret now of his intention to quit Dallory. | 
As soon as his practice should be disposed of, and the tontine money 
paid, away he would go. 

Jelly coolly walked out at the window of Mrs. Cumberland’s dining- 
room, and through that of the doctor’s. She had seen him go out some 
little time before. Phillis was upstairs, putting her master’s chamber 
to-rights, and Jelly sought her there. She told of the fright Ketlar had 
given her, by coming at midnight to bring the news about Cissy: and 
Phillis, who had a tender heart, dropped a tear or two to the child’s 
memory. Cissy had been loved by everybody. 

“Miss Dallory will be sorry to hear this when she comes back,” 
remarked Phillis. 

“‘T say, Phillis, what does your master mean to do with Mrs. Rane’s 
clothes?” abruptly asked Jelly. 

Phillis, dusting the looking-glass at the moment, paused i in her occu- 
pation, as if considering. 

‘‘Y’m sure I don’t know, Jelly. He pointed out a few of the plain 
things to me one day, and said I might divide them between myself and 
Molly Green ; but that he’d not like to see us wear them till he was gone 
away. As of course we shouldn’t, being in black for her.” 

“She had lots of beautiful clothes. I’m sure the shawls, and scarfs, 
and embroidered robes, and worked petticoats, and other valuable 
Indian things that my mistress was always giving her, would have set, 
up any lady’s wardrobe. What will he do with ‘hem ?” 

Phillis shook her head, and pointed to a large, high chest-of-drawers.. 
Her heart was full yet when she spoke of her late mistress. 

“ They are all in there, Jelly.” 

Are they! thought Jelly. But Phillis was going down now, her occu- 
pation finished. Jelly lingered behind, and thrust her black bonnet out 
at the window, as if looking at something up the road. When Phillis 
had descended the stairs, Jelly tried the drawers. All were locked 
except one. That one, which Jelly softly drew open, was filled with 
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articles belonging to the late Mrs, Rane; none of them, so far as Jelly 
could gather by the cursory glance and touch, of much value. 

“‘'Yes,” she said bitterly. ‘‘ He keeps these open for show: but he 
is sending away the best. Those other drawers, if they could be looked 
into, are empty.” 

If ever Jelly had been startled in all her life at human footstep, it was 
to hear that of Dr. Rane on the stairs. How she got the drawer shut; 
how she got her head stretched out at the window again as far as ever 
it would stretch, she hardly knew. The doctor camein. Jelly, bringing in 
her head, apparently as much surprised as if a rhinoceros had walked up, 
apologised and explained rather lamely. She supposed Phillis must 
have gone down, she said, while she was watching that impudent 
butcher’s boy: she had made bold to step up to tell Phillis about 
Ketlar’s little girl. ; 

“Ah, she is gone,” observed Dr. Rane, as Jelly was walking out. 
‘“‘ There has been no hope of her for some time.” 

‘No, sir, I know there hasn’t,” replied Jelly, somewhat recovering 
her equanimity. ‘I told Ketlar that he may thank the strike for it.” 

Jelly got out with this, and was whisking- through the gray room, 
when the doctor spoke again. 

‘* Have you heard from your mistress this morning, Jelly ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Well, I have. Iam very much afraid that she is exceedingly ill, 
Jelly?” 

“ Dinah got a letter from Ann a day or two ago, sir; she said in it 
that her missis was looking worse, and seemed lower than she’d ever 
known her.” 

‘“* Ay, I wish she would come home. FEastsea is far away, and I 
cannot be running there perpetually,” added the doctor, as he shut the 
chamber door in Jelly’s face. 


Leaning back on the pillows of an invalid’s chair was Arthur Bohun, 
looking as yellow as gold. He had had an attack of jaundice. The 
day of James Bohun’s funeral it had poured with rain; Arthur got wet, 
standing at the grave, and caught a chill. It terminated in yellow 
jaundice—the distressed state of his mind no doubt doing its full part 
‘towards bringing on the malady. At first the doctors were afraid of 
bilious fever, but the danger of that passed. He was recovering now. 
Sir Nash, at whose house he lay, was everything that was kind. 

Madam was kind also: at least she made a great professing show 
of it. Her private object in life just now was to get her son to marry 
Miss Dallory. Madam cared no more for her son Arthur or his 
welfare than she did for Richard North ; but she had the shrewdness to 
foresee that the source whence her large supplies of money had hitherto 
come, was now dried up: and she hoped to get some out of Arthur for 
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the future. The marrying an heiress, wealthy as Mary Dallory, would 
vastly increase his power and means of helping her. Moreover, she 
wished to be effectually relieved from that horrible nightmare that 
haunted her still—the possibility of his wedding Ellen Adair. 

So Madam laid her plans—as it was in her scheming nature ever to 
be laying them—and contrived to get Miss Dallory (at that time in 
London with her aunt) to Sir Nash Bohun’s for a few days’ visit when 
Arthur was recovering. The young lady was there now; and Matilda 
North was there; and they both spent a good portion of every day 
with Arthur; and Sir Nash made much of Mary Dallory, partly 
because he liked her for herself, and partly because he thought there 
was a probability that she would be Arthur's wife. During his illness, 
Captain Bohun had had time to reflect : not only time, but ca/maness, in 
the lassitude it cast on him mentally and bodily: and he began to see 
his immediate way somewhat clearer. To hold off and say nothing, 
give no explanation to the two ladies at Eastsea, to whom he was 
acting (as he felt) so base a part, was the very worst form of 
cowardice ; and, though he could not explain to Ellen Adair, he was 
now anxious to do so to Mrs. Cumberland. Accordingly the first use 
he made of his partially-recovered health, was to cause writing materials 
to be put on the bed and pen her a note in very shaky characters. He 
spoke of his serious illness, stated that certain ‘‘ untoward circum- 
stances” had occurred to intercept his plans, but that as soon as he was 
sufficiently well to travel he should beg of her to appoint a time when 
she could allow him a private conference. 

The return post brought him a letter from Ellen. Rather to his 
consternation. Ellen assumed—not unnaturally, as the reader will 
find, a page or two further on—that the sole cause of his mysterious 
absence was illness ; that he had been ill from the first, and unable to 
travel. It ran as follows :— 


‘* My DEAREST ARTHUR,—I cannot express to you what my feelings 
are this morning ; so full of joy, yet full of pain. Oh I cannot tell 
you what the past two or three weeks have been to me: looking back, 
it almost seems a wonder that I ved through them. For I thought—I 
thought—I will not say here what I thought, and perhaps I could not, _ 
only that you were never coming more ; and that it was to me agony 
worse than death. And to hear now that you could not come ; that the 
cause of your silence and absence has been dangerous illness, brings to 
me a great sorrow and shame. Oh Arthur, my dearest, forgive me! 
Forgive also my writing to you In this free manner; but it almost seems 
to me as though you were already my husband. Had you been called 
away but half an hour later you would have been, and perhaps even 
might have had me with you in your illness. 

‘“‘T should like to write pages and pages, but you may be too ill yet to 
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read much, and so I will stop here. May God watch over you and 
bring you round again. 

“Ever yours, Arthur, yours only, with the great love of my whole 
heart, ‘* ELLEN. ADAIR.” 


And Captain Arthur Bohun, in spite of the cruel fate that had parted 
them, in spite of his best hope never to see her more, pressed the 
letter to his heart, and the sweet name, Ellen Adair—sweeter than any 
he would ever hear—to his lips, and shed tears of anguish over it in the 
feebleness induced by illness. 

They might take Mary Dallory to his room as much as they pleased ; 
and Matilda might exert her little wiles to subtly praise her, and 
Madam hers to leave them “accidentally” together ; but his heart was 
too full of another, and of its own bitter pain, to allow room for as 
much as a responsive thought to Mary Dallory. 

“Arthur is frightfully languid and apathetical!” spoke Miss North 
one day in a burst of resentment. ‘I’m sure he is quite rude to me 
and Mary: he'll let us sit there by him for an hour, and never speak.” 

“Consider how ill he has been—and is,” was the remonstrating 
answer of Sir Nash. 

Mrs. Cumberland’s span of life was drawing into a very narrow 
space : and it might be that she was beginning to suspect this. For 
some months she had been getting inwardly weaker; but the weakness 
had for a week or two been visibly and rapidly increasing. The 
unaccountable behaviour of Captain Bohun had tried her—for Ellen’s 
sake. She was responsible to Mr. Adair for the welfare of his daughter, 
and the matter was a source of daily and hourly annoyance to her mind. 
When this second tardy note arrived, she considered it, in one sense, a 
satisfactory explanation ; in another, not; since, if Captain Bohun had 
been too ill to write himself, why did he not get some one else to write 
to her and say so? However, she was willing to persuade herself that 
all would be right; and she told Ellen, without showing her the note, 
that Captain Bohun had been dangerously ill, unable to come or write. 
Hence Miss Ellen’s return letter. 

But, apart from the silent progress of the illness in itself, nothing had 
done Mrs. Cumberland so much harm as the news of her daughter-in- 
law's death. It had been allowed to reach her abruptly, without the 
smallest warning. I suppose there is something in our common nature 
that urges us to impart sad tidings to others. We are all alike in it. How- 
ever grievous and horrible they may be, we find pleasure in imparting 
them: and Dinah, Jelly’s friend and underling, proved no exception. 
On the day after the death, she sat down and indited a letter to her 
fellow-servant, Ann, at Eastsea, in which she detailed the short progress 
of Mrs. Rane’s illness, and described the death as ‘awful sudden.” 
Ann, before she had well mastered the cramped lines, ran with white 
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face and open mouth to her mistress; and Miss Adair afterwards told 
her that she ought to have known better. That it was too great a shock for 
Mrs. Cumberland in her critical state, the girl in her repentance saw. 
Mrs. Cumberland asked for the letter, and scarcely had it out of her 
hand for hours and hours. Dead! apparently from no cause; for the 
fever had lasted but a day, Dinah said, and was gone again. Mrs. 
Cumberland, in her bewilderment, began actually to think it was a 
fable. 

Not for two or three days did she receive confirmation from Dr. 
Rane. Of course the doctor did not know and did not suppose that any 
one else would be writing to Eastsea: and he was perhaps willing to 
spare his mother the news as long as he could. He shortly described 
the illness—saying that he, himself, had entertained but little hope 
from the first, from the severity of the fever. But all this did not tend 
to soothe Mrs. Cumberland; and in the two or three weeks that after- 
wards went on, she faded palpably. Little wonder the impression, that 
she was growing worse, made its way to Dallory. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
COMING HOME TO DIE. 


TIME went on again ; nearly a fortnight. Dallory had relapsed into its 
old routine, and the fever was forgotten. Houses had recovered the 
smell of soap and scrubbing; their inhabitants were back again; and 
amidst them Mrs. North and her daughter Matilda. 

The chief news Madam found to interest her was, that Richard North 
had opened the works again. The glow of hope it raised within her 
was bright indeed ; for she looked upon it as an earnest that supplies 
would come in again for the future as they had in the past. That she 
would find herself mistaken was exceedingly probable ; Richard himself 
' could have said a certainty. Madam had the grace to express some 
calm regret for the untimely death of Bessy, in the hearing of Mr. North 
and Richard; she had put herself and Matilda into deeper mourning 
than they had assumed for James Bohun. It was all of the most 
fashionable and costly kind; and the master of Dallory Hall, poor 
helpless man, had the pleasure of receiving the bills for it from the 
London court-milliners and dressmakers. But Madam never enquired 
into the particulars of Bessy’s illness and death; in her opinion the less 
fevers were talked of the better. 

Yes ; the North works were re-opened. Or, to be quite correct, they 
were close on the point of it. Upon how small a scale he must begin 
again, Richard, remembering the magnitude of past operations, felt 
almost ashamed to think. But, as he good-humouredly remarked, 
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half a loaf was better than no bread. He must get a living; he had 
not a fortune in the bank, or elsewhere, to fly to; and he preferred 
doing this to seeking employment under other firms, if indeed any- 
thing worth having had been to be found ; but the country’s trade was 
in a most depressed state, and hundreds of gentlemen, like himself, 
had been thrown out. It was the same thing as beginning life over 
again ; just a little venture, that might succeed or might not; one in 
which he must plod on carefully and cautiously, even to keep it going. 

The whole staff of operatives would at first be under twenty men. 
The old workmen, idly airing themselves still in North Inlet, laughed 
derisively when they heard this. Twenty men, indoor and out, includ- 
ing the master hisself, in that there big block o’ buildings, they shouted 
to one another. What was they a-going to make—wheelbarrers P— 
bridges for dogs to trot across ?—railway carriages to carry dolls? The 
men were pleasantly sarcastic over it, thinking perhaps they concealed 
their real bitterness of heart. The new measure did not find favour 
with them. How should it, when they stood in the light of excluded 
parties? Some eight or ten, who had never been willing upholders of 
the strike, who had been ready to return to work all along, would be 
taken on again ; the rest, foreigners, Richard North was bringing over 
from abroad. And the ire of the disaffected was great. 

Truly the men were like the dog in the manger—as Richard North 
formerly told them. They would not do the work themselves : had 
Richard now again offered it to them, they would have declined it, as 
before: and yet they wished to prevent others doing it. Ay, and 
intended to prevent, luck being good for it. The strike and its 
disastrous accompaniments seemed to have wholly changed the cha- 
racter of these poor mistaken operatives. They used, speaking of them 
as a whole, to be as respectable and civil and sensible a body of men 
as one could wish to find; but now they were sullen and depressed, 
almost ferocious, next door to desperate. Out at pocket and elbows; 
out of hope and heart; their homes were desolate, their wives resentful, 
their children ragged, sickly, dying. Neither men nor women, 
neither growing children nor infants, ever knew now what it was to 
have a substantial meal of good wholesome food. And of course the 
question lay heavily on the minds of the most thoughtful—Where and 
in what way was it to end? Richard North had told them—in 
starvation, or the workhouse ; and the prospect looked nearer now than 
it had then. The only thing money seemed to be found pretty readily 
for, was tobacco: since the men might still be seen with their pipes. 
Beer also could be bought occasionally—and perhaps they required it, 
in their state of long-continued, incipient famine. 

Mrs. Gass entered cordially into Richard’s plans. She would have 
put money wholesale into his new undertaking—or, as she generally. 
expressed it, his new venture ; and in truth it might be called new, and 
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a venture also. But Richard would not have it. Some portion of her 
capital that had been embarked in the firm of North and Gass, remained 
in it of necessity—all, in fact, of it that was not lost—but this she 
reckoned as nothing, and wanted to help Richard further. “It’s o’ no 
good crying after spilt milk, Mr. Richard,” she said to him, philo- 
sophically ; “and I’ve still got a deal more than I shall ever want.” 
But Richard was firm: he would not be helped further: it was a risk, 
and he preferred to incur it alone. 

Perhaps there were few people living that Richard North liked 
better than Mrs. Gass. He even liked her homely mode of speech; it 
was honest, genuine; far more to be respected than if she had made a 
show of attempting what she could not have kept up. Richard had 
grown to know her worth: he recognized it more surely day by day. In 
his uncomfortable home at Dallory Hall—which had long to him been 
anything but a home—he had got into the habit of almost making a 
second one with Mrs. Gass. Never a day passed but he spent an hour 
or two of it with her; and she would coax him to remain for meals as 
often as she could. 

He sat one afternoon at her well-spread tea-table. His arrangements 
were pretty well organized now; and in a day the works would 
open. The foreign workmen had come, and were lodged with their 
families in the places appointed for them. ‘Two policemen, paid by 
Richard, had also taken up their position in Dallory, purposely to 
protect them. Of course the object of the officers was not made 
known: Richard North would not be the one to provoke hostilities, or 
even let it be suspected he feared them ; but he was quite aware of the 
ill-feeling obtaining amidst his former workmen. 

‘“‘ Blessed idiots, they be!” said Mrs, Gass, confidentially, as she 
handed Richard his cup of tea. ‘‘ They want a lesson read to 'em, Mr. 
Richard, that’s what it is.” 

“TIT can’t tell about that,” dissented Richard. “I should have 
thought they could hardly find a better lesson than these last few 
months must have been.” 

‘“‘ Ah, you don’t know ’em, as I do, Mr. Richard. I'm a’most double 
your age, sir; and there’s nothing gives one experience like years.” 

Richard laughed. ‘“ Not double my age yet, old friend.” 

“‘ Any ways, I might have been your mother—if you'll excuse my 
saying of it,” she persisted. ‘‘ You be hard upon thirty-three, and I’m 
two years turned fifty.” 

It was in this plain manner that Mrs. Gass usually liked to make her 
propositions so undeniable. Certainly she might, so far as age went, 
have been Richard’s mother. 

‘“‘T know them men better than you do, Mr. Richard ; and I say they 
want a lesson read to’em yet. And they’ll get it, sir. But we'll leave 
the subject for a bit, if you please. I've been tired of it for some time 
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past, and I’m sure you have. To watch men, once sensible, act like 
fools, and persist in acting, spite of everybody and everything, is weary- 
ing to one’s patience. Is it to-morrow that you open?” 

“The day after.” 

“Well, now, Mr. Richard, I’d like to say another word upon a matter 
that you and me don’t agree on—and it’s not often our opinions 
differs, is it, sir? It’s touching your capital. I know you'll want more 
than you can command : it would be giving me a real pleasure if you'll - 
let me find it.” 

Richard smiled, and shook his head decisively. ‘I cannot say more 
about it than I have said before,” was his reply. ‘ You know all I have 
urged.” 

‘Look here : promise this,” returned Mrs. Gass. “If ever you find 
yourself at a pinch as things go on, say you'll come to me. I don’t ask 
you, if the concern should turn out a losing one, a hopeless one (which 
I know it won’t, unless them precious Trades’ Unions sets it a-fire, like 
the incendaries they are, and I can call ’em nothing better), for in that 
case I know cords wouldn’t draw you to have help from me, But when 
you are getting on, and money would be useful, and its employment 
safe and sure, I shall look for you to come to me. Now, that’s enough. 
I want to put a question, Mr. Richard, that delicacy has kept me from 
bothering you with before. What about their expenses at Dallory Hall ? 
You can’t pretend to keep ’em up,” 

‘“‘ Ah,” said Richard, “that has been my great nightmare. But I think 
I see a way through it—at least, in my own mind. First of all, I have 
given notice to Miss Dallory that we shall not require the lease renewed : 
it will be up, you know, next March.” 

‘ Good,” observed Mrs. Gass. 

“ My father knows nothing of it—it is of no use to trouble him earlier 
than need be; and of course Madam does not. She imagines that the 
lease will be renewed as a matter inevitable. Miss Dallory will, at my 
request, keep counsel—or, rather, her brother Francis for her, for it is 
he who transacts her business.” 

‘‘ They know then that you are the real lessee of Dallory Hall? 
Lawk a mercy, what a simpleton I be!” broke off Mrs. Gass. “Of 
course they must have knowed it when the transfer was made.” 

Richard nodded. ‘As soon as Christmas turns I shall begin to look 
out for a moderate house in lieu of the Hall; one that I shall have hopes 
of being able to keep up. It shall have a good garden for my father’s 
sake. There'll be frightful rebellion on the part of Madam and Matilda, 
but I can’t help that. I cannot do more than my means will allow.” 

‘Look here, Mr. Richard ; don’t you worry yourself about not being 
able to keep up a house for Mr. North. I'll do my part to that: all of 
it, if need be. He and my husband were partners and friends, and grew 
rich together. Mr. North has lost his savings, but I have kept mine; 
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and I shall never see him wanting in any comfort while he lives. We'll 
look out for a pretty villa-cottage with a lovely garden; and he'll be 
happier in it than he has ever been in that grand big hall. If Madam 
don't like to bring her pride down to it, let her be off elsewhere—and a 
good riddance of bad rubbish! I say, though, Mr. Richard, have you 
heard the news about Mary Dallory?” 

‘What news ?” he asked. 

“That she’s going to be married to Captain Bohun.” 

Richard Northdrank down histea ata gulp. His face had flushedalittle. 

‘‘T know that Madam wishes it, and is working for it,” he answered. : 
‘“‘ Miss Dallory has been staying at Sir Nash Bohun’s.” 

‘‘T hear that Madam has given it out that they’re going to marry one 
another,” rejoined Mrs. Gass. ‘By the way, Mr. Richard, how is 
Captain Bohun getting on, after his fit of the janders ?” 

‘“‘He is better. Nearly well.” 

Mrs. Gass took a good bite of buttered toast. ‘I shall believe in 
' that there marriage when it has took place, Mr. Richard; not before. 
Unless I’m uncommonly out, Captain Bohun cares for another young 
lady too well to think of Mary Dallory. Folks mayn’t suspect it; and 
I b’lieve don’t. But I have had my eyes about me.” 

Richard knew that she alluded to Ellen Adair. 

‘“‘ They are both as sweet and good girls as ever lived, and a gentle- 
man may think himself lucky to get either of ’em. Mr. Richard, your 
coat-sleeve’s a-touching of the potted-ham.” 

Richard smiled a little as he wiped his cuff. Mourning was always 
bad wear, he remarked, showing every little stain. And then he said a 
few words about her for whom it was worn—which he had rarely done 
since she died. 

“TI cannot get reconciled to her death,” he said in alowtone. “At 
times can scarcely believe in it. To have been carried off after only a 
day of fever !—it seems incredible.” 

And Mrs. Gass felt that the words startled her to tremor. She turned 
away lest he should see it in her countenance. 


Bad news arrived from Mrs. Cumberland. Only a morning or two 
later, a thundering knock at the front door disturbed Jelly and Dinah 
at their breakfast. Upon its being opened by the latter, Dr. Rane 
walked straight into the kitchen without ceremony, an open letter in his 
hand. Jelly rose and curtseyed. She had been markedly respectful to 
the doctor of late, perhaps in very fear lest he should suspect the curious 
things her mind was running on. 

“* My mother will be home to-night, Jelly.” 

*To-night—sir !” exclaimed Jelly in her surprise. 

‘She is much worse. Very ill indeed. She says she is coming home 
to die.” 
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Jelly shrieked : startled out of her equanimity. 

“Tt is only three lines—she writes herself,” continued Dr. Rane, just 
showing the letter in his hand, asif in confirmation. ‘“ They were to go | 
to London yesterday, stay there the night, and will come home to-day. 
Of course you will have all things in readiness.” 

‘Yes, sir. And what about meeting my mistress at the station?” 

‘“‘T shall go myself,” said Dr. Rane. 

He went away with the last words. Jelly sat still for a few minutes 
to digest the news, and came to the conclusion that “coming home to 
die” was but a figure of speech of Mrs..Cumberland’s. ‘Then she rose 
up to begin her preparations, and overwhelmed the bewildered Dinah 
with fifteen orders at once. 

During the day, Jelly, in pursuance of something or other she wanted, 
was walking at a sharp pace towards Dallory, when in passing the Hall 
gates she found herself accosted by Mrs. North. Madam was taking 
her usual promenade in the grounds, and had extended it to the gates. 
Jelly stood still in sheer amazement; it was the first time within her 
recollection that Madam had condescended to address herself or any 
other inhabitant of the neighbourhood. 

How was Mrs. Cumberland?—and where was she, Madam 
graciously asked. And Jelly, in the moment’s haste, answered that she 
was at Eastsea. 

“To stay the winter, I believe,” went on Madam. “And Miss 
Adair—is she with her?” 

“T ought to have said was at Eastsea,” corrected Jelly, who did not 
like Madam well enough to be more than barely civil. ‘ My mistress 
is worse, and is coming home to-day. Miss Adair is with her of 
course. I must wish you good morning, Madam, I’ve got my work 
before me.” And away went Jelly, leaving Madam a mental com- 
pliment : 

‘“‘ Nasty proud cat ! she had got some sly motive for asking, I know.” 

And so the day went on. 

The early dusk of the autumn evening was beginning to fall, 
together with a storm. of rain, when the carriage containing Mrs. 
Cumberland stopped at her door. Jelly ran out; and was met by 
Ellen Adair ; who spoke in a frightened whisper : 

‘“¢ Oh Jelly, she is so ill! she cannot speak.” 

The doctor stood helping his mother out. Ann was gathering sundry 
small articles in her arms from beside the driver. Jelly caught one 
glimpse of her mistress’s face and fell back in alarm. Surely that blue 
look was for death ! 

“She ought not to have come,” murmured Dr. Rane in Jelly’s ear. 
“‘Go and ask Seeley to step over—while I get my mother upstairs.” 

There was some bustle and confusion for the time. Mrs. Cumberland 
was put in the easy-chair in her room, and undressed, so far as her 
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bonnet and travelling wraps went. She refused to go to bed. In half 
an hour, or so, when she had somewhat recovered the fatigue, she 
looked and seemed considerably better, and spoke a little, expressing a 
wish for some tea. The doctors left her to take it, enjoining strict 
quiet. Jelly knelt down before her mistress, to hold the cup and 
saucer. 

‘¢ What did she die of, Jelly?” came the unexpected question. 

‘Who ?” asked Jelly, wonderingly. 

Mrs. Cumberland made a motion in the direction of her son’s 
house : she and her voice were alike of the faintest. ‘‘ Bessy Rane.” 

Jelly gave a start that went well-nigh to upset the tea. She felt her 
face growing white: but she could not move to hide it. 

“Why don’t you speak? What did she die of ?” 

‘Ma'am, don’t you know? She caught the fever.” 

“It troubles me, Jelly; it troubles me. I’ve done nothing but 
dream of her ever since. And what will Oliver do without her ?” 

The best he can, Jelly had a great mind to answer. But all she 
said, was, to beg her mistress to leave these questions until the morning. 

“‘T don’t think any morning will dawn for me,” was Mrs. Cumberland’s 
remark. ‘I sent you word I was coming home to die. I wanted to 
come for many reasons. I knew the journey would do me harm; I put 
it off too long. But I had to come home: I could not die away from 
it.” 

Every consoling thing that Jelly could think of, she said, assuring 
her mistress it was nothing but the journey that put her on to these low 
thoughts. 

‘¢T want to see Mr. North,” resumed Mrs. Cumberland. “ You must 
go and bring him to me.” 

‘Not to-night,” said Jelly. 

“To-night. Now. There’s no time to lose. To see him was one 
of the things I had to come home for.” 

And Mrs. Cumberland, ill though she was, was resolute to be obeyed 
as ever she had been in her days of health. Jelly had the sense to know 
that refusal would excite her worse than any result of compliance, and 
prepared to obey. As she passed out of the presence of Mrs. Cumberland, 
she saw Ellen Adair sitting on the stairs, anxiously listening for any 
sound from the sick room that might tell how all was going on within it. 

“Oh Miss Ellen! You should not be there.” 

‘‘T cannot rest anywhere, Jelly. I want to know how she is. She is 
my only friend on this side of the wide world.” 

‘Well now, Miss Ellen, look here—you may come in and stay with 
her while I am away ; I was going to call Ann. But mind you don't 
talk.” 

Flinging on a shawl, Jelly started on the run for Dallory Hall. It 
was an inclement night, pouring with rain, And Ellen Adair took up 
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her place in obedient silence by the side of the dying woman—for she 
was dying, however ignorant they might be of the fact. Apart from 
Ellen’s natural grief for Mrs. Cumberland, thoughts of what her own 
situation would be, if she lost her, could but intrude on her mind, 
bringing all kinds of perplexity. It seemed to her that she would 
have neither home nor protector. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
RICHARD NORTH'S REVELATION. 


For a wonder, the dinner-table at Dallory Hall was a solitary one. 
Solitary, in so far as that only the family then at home satat it. Madam 
headed it; Mr. North was at the foot; Richard on one side; Matilda 
on the other. Scarcely a word was being spoken. Madam was in one 
of her imperious humours—indeed, when was she out of them ?—the 
servants waited in silence. 

Suddenly there rang out a loud crashing peal from the hall-bell. 
Richard, who was already beginning to be disturbed by vague fears of 
what his ex-workman’s hostilities might bring them to do, sat back in 
his chair absently, and turned his head. 

‘“‘ Are you expecting any one, Dick?” asked his father. 

‘No, sir. Unless it be a message to call me out.” 

It was, however, a message to call out Mr. North; not Richard. 
Mrs. Cumberland wanted to see him. ‘On the instant,” the servant 
added: for that was what Jelly had imperatively said. 

Mr. North laid down his knife and fork and stared at the man. He 
did not understand. 

‘¢ Mrs. Cumberland is at Eastsea,” he cried. 

‘““No, sir, she has just got home, and she wants to see you very par- 
ticular. It’s the lady’s maid who has brought the message.” 

“ Mr, North cannot go,” broke forth Madam loudly to the servant. 
“Go and say so.” 

But Jelly, to whom the words penetrated as she stood in the hall, had 
no notion of her mistress’s wishes being set at nought by Madam. She 
had a great deal of calm moral and physical courage—in spite of the 
supernatural terrors that had recently held influence over her—some 
persons might have said her share of calm impudence also: and she 
made no ceremony of putting her black bonnet, shiny with wet, inside 
the room. 

‘‘ My mistress is dying, sir; I don’t think there can be a doubt of it,” 
she said, advancing to Mr. North. ‘‘She wishes to say a few last words 
to you, if you'll please to come. There’s no time to be lost, sir.” 

“‘ Bless me !—poor Fanny !” cried Mr. North, rising: and his hands 
began to tremble a little. ‘“I’ll come at once, Jelly.” 
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“You will zof,” spoke Madam, as if she were issuing an imperial edict. 
‘‘T must,” said Mr. North. ‘She is dying, Madam, don’t you hear?” 
‘IT say No, you will not.” 

‘‘ The wishes of the dying must be respected,” interposed Jelly, still 
to Mr. North. ‘‘ Otherwise there’s no telling what ghosts might haunt 
em after.” 

The grammar was rather obscure, but the meaning of the words plain 
enough. Mr. North took a step or two towards the door: Madam 
came round and put herself before him, with her intercepting words : 

‘¢ My will is law in this house, and out of it you do not go.” 

For a minute or two the master (the master!) of Dallory Hall looked 
utterly helpless, as if he were going to cry like a child. ..Then he 
cast:an appealing look at hisson. Richard rose, laying down his table- 
napkin. 

‘Leave the room for an instant,” he quietly said to the servants, 
including Jelly. And they filed out. 

‘“‘ My dear father, is it your wish to see Mrs. Cumberland ?” 

‘Oh, Dick, you know it is,” spoke the poor brow-beaten man. ‘‘There’s 
not much left to me in life now to care for ; but if I let her die without 
going to her there'll be less.” 

‘Then you shall go,” said Richard. Madam tumed to him; passion 
in her eye, and on her tongue. 

“ How dare you attempt to oppose me, Richard North? I say your 
father shall not go forth at the beck and call of this crazy woman.” 

‘* Madam, I say he shall,” calmly spoke Richard. 

““Do you defy me? Has it come to that?” | . 

‘“‘ Why yes, if you force me to : itis not my fault. Pardon me if I speak 
plainly—if I set you mght upon one point, Madam,” he added. ‘“ You 
have just said your will is law in the house and out of it: in future it 
must, on some occasions, yield to mine. Thisis one. My father.will 
go to Mrs. Cumberland’s. Say no more, Madam: it will be useless ; 
and I am going to admit the servants.” 

From sheer amazement Madam was still. Resolution—the resolution 
born of conscious power to will and to execute—lay in every tone and 
glance of Richard North. Before she could collect her energies, the 
door was opened to the servants, and she heard Richard’s order to make 
ready and bring round the close carriage instantly. Instantly. 

“‘ Mr. North will be with your mistress as soon as you are, Jelly,” said 
he. And Jelly nodded, as she took her departure. 

But there ensued a scene. Madam had called Mrs. Cumberland a 
crazy woman : she seemed nothing less than one herself. Whatever her 
private objection might have been to her husband's holding an interview 
with Mrs. Cumberland—and there could be no question that she had 
one—Richard fairly thought she was going mad in her frenzied attempts 
to prevent it. She stamped, she raved, she threatened Mr. North, 
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defying him to go, she violently pushed him into his chair backwards, 
she ordered the servants to bar the house doors against his egress, she 
rushed round to the stables herself and countermanded the carriage ; 
she was in fact as nearly mad as a woman, short of being a caged 
lunatic, can be. Matilda cried : indifferent as that young lady remained 
in general to her mother’s ordinary fits of temper, she was frightened 
now. The servants collected in dark nooks of the hall, and stood peep- 
ing: Mr. North stole into his parlour, and thence, by the window, to a 
bench in the garden, where he sat in the dark and the rain, shaking 
in every limb. Of his own accord he had surely never dared to go, after 
this: but Richard was his sheet anchor. Richard alone maintained 
his calm equanimity, and carried matters through. The servants obeyed 
his slightest word, only the lift of his finger: with sure instinct they 
saw who could be, and was, the Hall’s real master: and the carriage at 
length came to the door. 

But all this had caused delay. And more might have been caused 
—for what will an unrestrained and determined woman not do—but 
that just as the wheels, grating on the wet gravel, struck on Madam’s 
ear, her violence culminated in a kind of fainting-fit. For the time at 
least she could not move, and Richard took the opportunity to put his 
father in the carriage. It was astonishing how confidingly the old man 
trusted to Richard’s protection. He clung to his hand. 

“Won't you come also, Dick? I hardly dare go alone. She'd be 
capable of coming after me, you know.” 

Richard’s answer was to step in and sit down beside his father. It 
was eight o’clock when they got to Mrs. Cumberland’s. Jelly, witha 
reproachful face, showed them into a sitting-room. 

“ You can’t go up now, sir; you'll have to wait,” said she. 

‘Ts she any better ?” asked Richard. 

“She’s worse,” replied Jelly; “‘getting weaker and weaker with 
every quarter of an hour. Dr. Rane thinks she'll last till morning. I 
don’t. The clergyman’s up there now.” 

And when the time came for Mr. North to be introduced into the 
room, Mrs. Cumberland was almost past speaking to him. They were 
alone—for she motioned others away. Mr. North never afterwards 
settled with himself what the especial point could have been that 
she had wished to say to him: unless it was the request that he 
should take charge of Ellen Adair. 

Her words were faint and few, and apparently disjointed, at times 
seeming to have no connection the one with the other. Mr. North 
—sitting on a chair close in front of her, holding one of her hands, 
bending down his ear to catch what fell from her white lips—thought 
her mind wandered a little. She asked him to protect Ellen Adair— 
to take her home to the Hall until she should be claimed by her husband 
or her father. It might be but a few days, she added, before the former 
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came, and' he would probably wish the marriage to take place at once; 
if so, it had better. Then she went on to say something about Arthur 
Bohun, which Mr. North could not catch at all. And then she passed 
abruptly to the past matter of the anonymous letter. 

“John, you will forgive it! You will forgive it !” she implored, feebly 
clasping the hand in which hers lay. 

“‘ Forgive that P?” returned Mr. North, not in dissent but in surpnise 
that she should speak on the subject. 

‘“‘For my sake, John. We were dear friends and playfellows in the 
old days—though you were older than me. You'll forgive it, won’t you, 
John, for my sake : because I am dying, and because I ask it of you.” 

‘Yes I will,” said John North: “I don’t think as much about it as I 
did,” he added. ‘I'd like to forgive everybody and everything before 
I go, Fanny ; and myturn mayn’t be long now. I forgive it heartily ; 
heartily,” he repeated, thinking to content her. ‘Fanny, I never 
thought you'd go before me.” 

“‘God bless you! God reward you!” she murmured. “There was 
no ill intention, you know, John.” 

John North did not see why he merited reward, neither could he 
follow what she was talking of. It might be, he supposed, one of the 
hallucinations of mind that sometimes attend the dying. 

““T’ll take every care of Ellen Adair: she shall come to the Hall 
and stay there,” he said, for that he could understand. “I promise 
it faithfully to you, Fanny.” 

“Then that is one of the weights off my mind,” murmured the dying 
woman. ‘There were so many on it. I have left a paper, John, nam- 
ing you and Richard her guardians for the time being. She's of good 
family, and very precious to her father. ‘There has been so short a 
space to act in: it was only three or four days ago that I knew the end 
was'coming. I did not expect it would be quite so soon.” 

‘It mostly comes when it’s not expected,” murmured poor John 
North: “there’s a many ofus seem to be going very near together. 
Edmund was the first; then Bessy ; now it’s you, anny: and the next 
will be me. God in His mercy grant that.we may all meet in a happier 
world, and be together for ever!” 

Richard North had remained below in the dining-room with Ellen 
Adair. The heavy crimson curtains were drawn before the large garden 
window, a bright fire blazed in the grate. Ellen in her black dress, 
worn for Bessy, sat in the warmth : she felt very chilly after her journey, 
was nervous at the turn the illness seemed to be taking ; and every now 
and then a tear stole silently down her sweet face. Richard walked 
about a little as he glanced at her. He thought her looking, apart from 
the present sorrow, pale and ill. Richard North was deliberating 
whether to say a word or two upon a matter that puzzled him. He 
thought he would.: 
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‘“‘T have been across the channel, you know, Ellen, since you left for 
Eastsea,” he began.. He had grown sufficiently. intimate at Mrs. Cum- 
berland’s, after his enforced term of idleness set-in, to drop the formal 
“Miss Adair” for her Christian name. And she had always called him 
“Richard”: or “ Mr. Richard.” 

“Yes, we heard of it. You went to engage workmen, did you not?” 

‘Something of that. When I got back home, I found a letter or two 
waiting for me from Arthur Bohun, who was then at Eastsea. Madam 
had opened one.” 

Ellen looked up, and then down again immediately. Richard North 
saw a change pass over her face, as though she were startled. 

‘‘T could not quite understand the letters ; I think Arthur intended.me 
not to fully understand them. They spoke of some—some event that 
was coming off, at which he wished me to be present.” 

Ellen saw that he did understand: at least, that he believed he did. 
She rose from her seat and went close to him, speaking in agitation. 

“Will you grant me a request, Richard? I know you can bea firm 
friend ; you are very true. Do not ever think of it again—do not speak 
of it to living man or woman.” 

‘‘T presume it did of take place, Ellen.” 

‘““No. And the sooner it is altogether forgotten, the better.” 

He took her hand between his, and drew her to the fire. They 
stood before it side by side. 

“Tam glad you know that I am your firm and true friend, Ellen ; 
you may trust me always. It is neither idle curiosity nor impertinence 
that makes me speak. Madam stopped it, I conclude.” 

“TI suppose so. She came and fetched him away; James Bohun 
was dying and wanted him. Since then I—I hardly know. He never 
came down again. He has been very ill.” 

“Ves, very. Let him get his health again; it will be all right. 
That’s all, my dear. I should like to takea little care of you as though 
you were my sister.” 

‘“‘Care!’’ she replied. ‘‘Oh Richard, I don’t see what will become 
of me, or where I shall go. They say Mrs. Cumberland will not live 
ull morning ; and papa, you know, is so far away.” 

Jelly appeared with some coffee ; and stayed for a minute or two to 
gossip, after the bent of her own heart. The carriage and the horses 
and the coachman were waiting outside in the rain. Dr. Rane was: in 
and out, in his restlessness. It was an anxious night with him. He 
would, how willingly ! have restored his mother for a time, had human 
skill alone been necessary to do it. 

Before the interview with Mr. North was over—and it did not last 
twenty minutes—Mrs. Cumberland had changed considerably. Her 
son went into the room as ‘Mr. North left it; and he saw at once how 
fallacious was the hope he had entertained of her lasting until morning. 
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Poor Mr. North, broken alike in health and heart, weak in spirit 
almost as a child, burst into a fit of tears as soon as he entered the 
dining-room. Richard spoke a few soothing words to him: Ellen Adair, 
who had rarely, if ever, seen a man cry, stood aghast. 

“ They are all going, Dicky,” he sobbed ; “all going one by one. We 
were a’most boy and girl together ; I a big one, Fanny a little mite that 
I'd often hold on my knee. I loved the child ; she was as pretty a little 
thing as you’d wish to see. She’s younger than me by a good deal, and 
I never thought she’d go before me. There'll be only you left, Dicky ; 
only you.” 

Ellen touched Richard’s elbow: she held a cup of coffee in her 
hand. “If he can be brought to drink it, it may do him good,” she 
whispered, crying for company. 

Mr. North drank the coffee. Afterwards, when he had sat awhile— 
breaking out ever and anon with the reminiscences of the old days—he 
said he should like another cup. Richard, as he handed it to him, 
reminded him that the carriage was waiting; upon which Mr. North, 
who had quite forgotten the fact, tried to drink it all down at once, and 
had a fit of choking. 

‘‘ I'd like to know how she is before I go, Dicky,” he said when it 
was over. ‘ Whether there’s any change.” 

A change indeed. Even as the words left his lips, some slight 
commotion was heard in the house, following upon Dr. Rane’s voice, 
who had come out of the chamber to speak. The last moment was at 
hand. Ellen Adair went up, and Jelly went up. Mr. North said he 
must wait a bit longer. 

In five minutes all was over. Ellen Adair, brought down by Dr. 
Rane, was convulsed with grief. Mr. North said she should go back 
with them to the Hall, and bade Jelly find what things she might want. 
At first Ellen refused : it seemed strangely sudden, almost unseemly, to 
go out of the house thus immediately ; but when she came to reflect 
how lonely and undesirable would be her position if she stayed in it, 
she grew eager to go. To tell the truth, she felt half afraid to stay: she 
had never been in personal contact with death, and the idea lay upon 
her as a dread to be shrunk from. 

So a small portmanteau was hastily repacked—not an hour had 
elapsed since it was unpacked—and taken out to the carriage, Jelly 
undertaking to send the larger box in the morning. And Ellen was in 
the carriage driving to the Hall with Mr. North and Richard. 

“J am glad to come,” she said to them, catching up her breath, 
“It is so very kind of you to receive me in this extremity.” 

‘““Not at all, my dear,” answered Mr. North. ‘‘The Hall will be 
your home until we get instructions from your father. Mrs. Cumberland 
has appointed me and Richard your temporary guardians: I was 
telling Dick so when you were upstairs.” 
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And Ellen burst into fresh tears, and said again and again how kind 

at was of them. Richard North felt that he loved her as dearly as any 
sister. 
But there would be words to the bargain: they had not taken 
Madam into consideration. The supposition that she would object to 
at, never occurred to Mr. North or Richard ; Madam was so very fond of 
having company at Dallory Hall. When the coachman, tired of being 
in the wet, dashed up at a canter, and they descended and entered 
into the blaze of light, and Madam, standing a little back, saw the 
young lady and the luggage, her face of surprise was a picture. 

“‘ What does this intrusion mean?” she demanded, slowly advancing. 

‘‘It means, Madam, that Mrs. Cumberland is dead, and that she has 
left Miss Adair in my charge and Dick’s, for a bit,” answered Mr. North 
with trembling courtesy, remembering the frightful mood he had run 
away from. While Richard, catching the ominous words and eye of 
Madam, hastily took Ellen into the drawing-room, Introduced her to 
Matilda, and shut the door on them. 

‘You say Mrs. Cumberland is dead!” had been Madam’s next words 
to Mr. North. 

““'Yes, she’s dead. It has been frightfully sudden.” 

“What did she want with you?” resumed Madam, her voice sinking 
almost to a whisper: and, but that Mr. North was not an observant 
man, he might have seen her very lips growing white with some dread 
suspense. 

“‘I don’t know what she wanted,” he replied—‘“‘ unless it was the 
promise from me to take care of Miss Adair. She was nearly past 
speaking when I got to see her: things had made me late, Madam.” 

“Did she—did she By the commotion that woman, Jelly, 
made, one would have supposed her mistress had some vast secret to 
impart,” broke off Madam. ‘‘Had she?” 

“Had who?” asked Mr. North, rather losing the thread of the 
dialogue. 

“ Mrs. Cumberland,” said Madam, with a slight stamp. And, in spite 
of her assumed careless petulance, she watched her husband’s face for the 
answer as if she were watching for one of life or death. ‘ Did she 
impart to you any—any private matter ?” | 

“She had none to impart, Madam, that Iam aware of. I shouldn't 
think she had. She rambled in her talk a bit, as the dying will do: 
about our old days, and about the anonymous letter that killed Edmund. 
There was nothing else: except that she wanted me to take temporary 
charge of Miss Ellen Adair, until we can hear from her father.” 

Mr. North was too simply-honest to deceive, and Madam believed 
him. Her old arrogance resumed its sway as fear died out. 

“What did she tell you about 42#—the father? ” 

“Nothing: not a word, Madam: what should she? I tell you her 
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mind and her speech were both all'but gone. She rambled on about the 
old days and the anonymous letter; and I couldn’t follow her even in 
that ; but she said nothing else.” 

All was right then. ‘The old will and the old arrogance were In full 
swing now ; Madam was herself again. 

*¢ Miss Adair goes back to Mrs. Cumberland’s to-night,” said she.  “ I 
do not receive her, or permit her to remain here.” 

‘¢ Eh ?—what P” cried Mr. North: and Richard, who had been step- 
ping up, stood still to listen. ‘‘Why not, Madam ?” 

‘“‘ Because I do not choose to,” said Madam. ‘“ That’s why.” 

‘Madam, I’d not do it for the world. Send her back to the house 
with the dead lying in it, and where she’d have no protector! I couldn’t 
do it. She’s but a young thing. The neighbours would cry shame upon 
me.” 

“She goes back at once,” spoke Madam in her most decisive tones. 
“The carriage may take her, as it rains: but, back she goes.” 

“Tt can’t be, Madam, it can’t, indeed. I’m her guardian now, and 
responsible. I promised that she should stay at Dallory Hall.” 

And Madam went forthwith into another of her furious rages: ‘she 
stamped and shook with passion. Not at being thwarted : her will was 
law always, and she intended it to be so now; but at Mr. North’s 
attempling to oppose it. | 

“You were a fool for bringing her at all; knowing, as you might, 
that I should not allow her:to stay,” stamped Madam. “The Hall is 
mine: so long as J am mistress of it, no girl, picked up anywhere on a 
wet night, no brat at fault for a place to put her head in, shall find ad- 
mittance here. She goes back at once.” 

Mr. North seemed ready to drop. The piteous look of hopeless de- 
spair, piteous in its utter helplessness, laid hold of his face. Richard 
drew nearer, and he caught sight of him. All this had taken place in 
the hall under the great lamp. 

“ Dick, what’s to be done?” wailed Mr. North. ‘I should die of 
the shame of turning her out again. I wish I could die: I’ve been 
wishing it a many times to-night. It’s time I was gone, Dick, when I’ve 
no longer a roof to offer a poor young lady a week or two’s shelter 
under.” 

“But you have one, my dear father. At least, I have, which comes 
‘to the same thing,” added Richard, calmly composed as usual. 
“Madam ”—politely, but nevertheless authoritatively taking Madam’s 
hand to lead her into the dining-room—“ will you pardon me if I inter- 
fere in this?” 

‘Tt is no business of yours,” said Madam. | 

‘‘Excuse me, Madam, but itis. I think I had better take it on 
myself exclusively, and relieve my father—for really, what with one 
thing and another, he is not capable of bearing much.” 
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‘Oh Dick, do ; do!” interposed poor Mr. North, timorously following 
into the dining-room. “You are strong, Dick, and I am weak. I was 
strong once though.’ 

‘‘ Madam,” said Richard, “ this young lady, Miss Adair, will remain 
here at the Hall until we get instructions from her father.” 

Madam was turning livid. Richard had never taken such a tone 
until to-night. And this was the second time! ‘She would have liked 
tostrike him. Had he been some worthless animal, her manner could 
not have expressed more gratuitous contempt. 

‘* By what nght, pray, do you interfere ?” 

‘Well, Madam, Mrs. Cumberland expressed a wish that I, as well as 
my father, should act as Miss Adair’s guardian.” . 

‘« There’s a paper left that says it,” eagerly put in Mr. North. 

“And what though you were appointed fifty times over, and fifty to 
that ; do you suppose it would give you the night to bring her here—to 
thrust her into my home?” shrieked Madam. ‘“ Don’t you believe it, 
Richard North.” 

‘‘ Madam,” said Richard, quietly, ‘the home is mine.” 

“‘ On sufferance,” was her scornful rejoinder. ‘‘ But I think the suffer- 
ance has been allowed too long.” 

‘You have known me now many years, Madam: I do not think, in all 
those years, you have found me advance a proposition that I could not 
substantiate. In saying the home here was mine, I spoke what is 
literally true. I am the lessee of Dallory Hall. You and my father 
(my dear father ”—turning to him—“ I know you will pardon me for 
the few plain words I must speak) are here on sufferance. My guests, 
as it were.” 

‘It is every word, Gospel truth,” spoke up poor Mr. North, glad to his 
heart that the moment for her enlightenment had at length come. 
‘ Dick holds the lease of Dallory Hall, and he is its real master. For 
several years now we have all been pensioners on his bounty. He has 
worked to keep us, Madam, in this his own house; and he has done it 
nobly and generously.” 

It seemed to Madam that her brain went whirling about in a maze, 
for the words brought conviction. Richard the true master! Richard’s 
money that they had been living upon! 

‘“‘T am grieved to have been obliged to state this, Madam,” Richard 
resumed. ‘TI shall wish never to allude to it further, and I will con- 
tinue to do the best I can for all. But—in regard to Miss Ellen Adair, 
She must remain here, and she must be made welcome.” 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 


UNDER THE SAME ROOF. 


A craFty and worldly-wise cunning woman, like Mrs. North, can change 
her tactics as readily as the wind changes its quarters. The avowal of 
Richard—that he was the true master of Dallory Hall, so far as hold- 
ing all power, to act, in his hands went—had been the greatest blow to 
her of any she had experienced in all these later years. It struck, don’t 
you see, the death-warrant of 4er power : for she knew that she should 
never be allowed to rule again with an unjust and iron hand, as it had 
been her cruel pleasure to do. In all essential things, where it was 
needful for him to interfere, she felt that Richard’s will and Richard's 
policy would henceforth outsway her own. 

Madam sat in her dressing-room that night, looking into the future. 
Or, rather, striving to look. But it was very dim and misty. The 
sources whence she had drawn her large supplies were gone; the - 
unlimited power was gone. Would it be worth while for her to remain 
at the Hall, she questioned, under the altered circumstances. Since 
the death of James Bohun, and her short sojourn with Sir Nash, an 
idea had occasionally crossed her mind that it might be desirable to 
take up her residence with the baronet—if she could only scheme to 
accomplish it. From some cause or other, she had formerly not felt at 
ease when with Sir Nash; but that was wearing off. At any rate, a 
home in his well-appointed establishment would be far preferable to 
Dallory if its show and expense could not be kept up; and all con- 
siderations gave way before Madam’s own selfish interest. 

Already Madam tasted of deposed power. Ellen Adair was to 
remain at the Hall, and—as Richard had emphatically enjoined—to be 
made welcome. Madam shut her teeth and her hands fiercely as she 
thought of it. Ellen Adair—whom she so hated and dreaded! She 
lost herself in a speculation of what Richard might have done had she 
persisted in her refusal. Would he have taken up his power in the 
hearing of the servants, and said, I] am your true master; you must 
obey my decrees now, things must be according as I wish them? 
Would he have said to Madam, This is my house, and you must either 
fall in with my wishes, or—there’s the door and you can walk out of it? 
She had been too wise to provoke this: and had yielded an acqui- 
escence, tacitly at any rate, to the stay of Ellen Adair. 

But, as Madam sat there, thinking of this, thinking of that, a doubt 
slowly loomed into her mind, whether it might not, after all, be the best 
policy for Ellen Adair to be at the hall. The dread that Arthur Bohun 
might possibly renew his wish to marry her, in spite of all that had been 
said and done, lay occasionally on Madam. In fact, it had never left 
her. She could not make a child of Arthur and keep him at her apron- 
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string ; he was free to go hither and thither at will: and, no matter in 
what spot of the habitable globe Ellen might be located, there was no 
earthly power that could stop his going to her if he wished it. Why 
then, surely it, was safer and better that the girl should be under her 
own eye, always in her own immediate presence. Madam laughed a 
little as she rose from her musings ; she could have found in her heart 
to thank Richard North for bringing this about. _ | 

And so, with the morning, Madam was quite prepared to be gracious 
to Ellen Adair. Madam was one of those accommodating people who 
are, ready, as we are told, to hold a candle to a certain nameless per- 
sonage, if they think their interest may be served by doing it. Matilda 
North, who knew nothing whatever of Madam’s special reasons for 
disliking Miss Adair—save that she had heard her mother once scorm- 
fully speak of her as a low, nameless young woman, a nobody—was 
coldly civil to her on Richard’s introduction. But the sweet face, the 
gentle voice, the superior manners, won even on her; and when the 
morning came Matilda felt rather glad that the present monotony of 
the Hall was relieved by such an inmate, and asked her all about the 
death of Mrs. Cumberland. 

And thus Ellen Adair was located at Dallory Hall. But Mrs. North 
had not bargained for a cruel perplexity that was to fall upon her ere 
the day was over: no less than the return toit of Captain Kohun. 

It has been mentioned that Sir Nash was ailing. In Madam’s new 
scheme, undefined and incomplete though it was at present—that of 
possibly taking up her residence in his house—she had judged it well 
to inaugurate it by trying to ingratiate herself into his favour so far as 
She knew how. She would have liked to make herself necessary to 
him. Madam had heard a hint broached of his going over to certain 
springs in Germany, and, as she knew she should never get taken with 
him there, though Arthur might, she just schemed a little to keep him 
in England. During the concluding days of her stay with him, Sir 
Nash had been overwhelmed with persuasions that he should come 
down to Dallory Hall, and get up his health there. To hear Madam 
talk, never had so salubrious a spot been discovered on the earth’s sur- 
face, as Dallory : its water was pure, its air a species of tonic in itself ; 
tor rural calmness, for simple delight, it possessed attractions never 
before realized save in Arcadia. Sir Nash, in answer to all this, had 
not given the least hope of trying its virtues; and Madam had finally 
departed believing Dallory would never see him. 

But on this morning, the one after Ellen Adair's arrival, Madam, amidst 
other letters, got one addressed to her in her son Arthur's handwriting. 
According to her frequent habit of late — though why she had fallen 
into it, she could not herself have told—she let her letters lie, unlooked 
at, until very late in the morning ; just before luncheon, she opened 
them ; Arthur’s the last: she never cared to hear from #2. And then 
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Madam opened her eyes as well as the letter. She read that Sir Nash 
had come to a sudden resolution to accept her proffered hospitality for 
a short time; and that he and Arthur would be with her that day. 
Now, at this very moment of reading, they were absolutely « on eee 
road to Dallory Hall. 

Madam sat staring. Could she stop it, was her first thought. It was 
very undesirable that they should come. Ellen Adair was there: and, 
after this new and startling revelation of Richard’s, Madam was not quite 
sure that she might continue to crowd the house with guests at will. 
But there was no help for it ; ransack her fertile brain as she would, and 
did, there seemed no possible chance of preventing the travellers’ 
arrival. Had she known wherea message would reach them, she might 
have telegraphed that the Hall was burning, or yellow fever had 
broken out in it. 

Mrs. North was not the first who has had to make the best of an un- 
lucky combination of circumstances. She gave orders amidst her ser- 
vants to prepare for the reception of the guests; and descended to the 
luncheon table with a smooth face, saying there not a word. Richard 
was out, or she might have told him: he was so busy over the re-open- 
ing of those works of his, that he was only at home now night and 
morning. It happened, however, that on this day he had occasion to 
come home for some deed of agreement that lay in his desk. 

It was about four o’clock in the afternoon—a showery one—and 
Richard North was approaching the gates of the Hall with the long 
swinging step of a man of business, when he saw some one approach 
them more leisurely from the other side. It was Mary Dallory. He 
did not know she had come back; and his face had certainly a flush of 
surprise on it, as he lifted his hat to greet her. 

“I got home yesterday evening,” she said, smiling. ‘ Forced to it. 
‘Dear old Frank wrote the most woe-begone letters imaginable, saying 
he could not get on without me.” 

“Did you come from Sir Nash Bohun’s ?” asked Richard. 

‘Sir Nash Bohun’s! No. What put that in your head? I was at 
Sir Nash Bohun’s for a few days some ages ago—weeks, at any rate, as 
it seems to me—but not lately. I have been with my aunt in South 
Audley Street.” 

“London must be lively at this time,” remarked Richard rather sar- 
donically ; as if, like Francis Dallory, he resented her having stayed there. 

“Very. Itzs,; for the tourists and people have all come back to it. 
I suppose you’d have liked me to stay here and catch the fever. Very 
kind of you!. I was going in to see your father.” 

He glanced at her with a half-smile and held out his arm after pass- 
ing the gates. 

‘“T am not sure that I shall take it. You have been very rude, Mr. 
Richard.” | 
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Richard dropped it at once, begging her pardon. His air was that of 
a man who has received a disagreeable check. But Miss Dallory hae 
been joking only; she glanced up at him, and a hot flush of vexa- 
tion over-spread her face. Richard held it out once more, and they 
began talking as they went along. Some drops were beginning to fall, 
and he put up his umbrella. 

He told her of Mrs. Cumberland’s death. She had not heard of it, 
and expressed her sorrow, of course. But she had had no acquaintance 
with Mrs, Cumberland, could not remember to have seen her more than 
once, and that was three years ago: and the subject passed. 

‘1 hear you have begun business again,” she said. 

““Well—I might answer you as Green, my old time-keeper, answered 
me to-day. I happened to say to him, ‘We have begun once more, 
Green :’ ‘ Yes, in a sort, sir,’ said he, gruffly. I have begun ‘ina sort,’ 
Miss Dallory.” 

‘“ And what kind of ‘sort’ is it?” 

“‘In just as cautious and quiet a way as it is well possible for a poor 
man to begin,” answered Richard. ‘‘I have no capital, as you must be 
aware ; or, at least, as good as none.” 

‘I daresay you could get enough of that if you wanted it. Some of 
your friends have plenty of it, Mr. Richard.” 

‘“‘I know that. Mrs. Gass quarrels with me every day, because I 
will not take hers, and run the risk of making ducks and drakes of it. 
No. -I prefer to feel my way, alone ; to stand or fall by myself, Miss 
Dallory.” 

‘“‘T have heard Richard North called obstinate,” remarked the young 
lady, looking into the damp air. 

‘When he believes he is right. I don’t think it is a bad quality, 
Miss Dallory. My dear sister Bessy used to say a 

‘“‘ Oh Richard, what about her ?—what of Bessy ?” interrupted Mary 
Dallory, all ceremony thrown to the winds at the mention of the name. 
“I never was so painfully shocked in all my life as when I opened 
Frank’s letter telling me she was dead. What could have killed 
her P” : 

‘“‘It was the fever, you know,” answered Richard, sadly. ‘I never 
shall forget what J felt when I heard it. I was in Belgium.” 

“It seemed very strange that she should die so quickly.” 

“‘It seems strange to me still. I have not cared to talk about her 
since : she was my only sister and very dear to me. Rane says it was 
a most violent attack: and I suppose she succumbed to it quickly, 
without much struggle.” 

“That poor. little Cissy Ketlar is gone, too.” 

“Yes.” 

‘Is Ketlar one of the few men who have gone back to work ?” 

“Oh dear no.” 
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“Do you know I should. like to shake those men until eee came to 
their senses ?” 

The rain had ceased: but Gey were walking on, unconscious of it, 
under the umbrella. By-and-by the fact was discovered, and the um- 
brella put down. 

‘‘Who’s this ?” exclamed Richard. “ Visitors for Madam, I suppose.” 

Richard alluded to the sound of carriage wheels behind. He and 
Miss Dallory had certainly not walked as though they were winning a 
wager, but they were close to the house now; and reached its door 
simultaneously with the carnage. Richard stood in very amazement, 
when he saw its inmates—Arthur Bohun, thin and sallow; and Sir 
Nash. 

There was a hasty greeting, a welcome, and then they all suieeee to- 
gether. Madam, Matilda, and Miss Adair sat in the drawing-room. 
Arthur came in side by side with Miss Dallory ; he was holding her 
hand ; they were talking together, and a slight flush illumined his thin 
face. Ellen, feeling shy amidst them all, remained in the back ground: 
she would not press forward: but a general change of position brought 
her and Arthur close to each other; and she held out her hand 
timidly, with a rosy blush. 

He turned white as death. He staggered back as though he had 
seen a spectre. Just fof a minute he was utterly unnerved ; and then, 
some sort of presence of mind returning to him, he looked another way 
without further notice, and began talking again with Miss Dallory. 

But Miss Dallory had no longer leisure to waste on him. She had 
caught sight of Ellen, whom she had never seen, and was wonderfully 
struck. Never in her whole life had she found a face so maura 
lovely. 

“ Mr. Richard "touching his arm, as he stood —_ Arthur Bohun, 
and the young lady had to stretch before Arthur to get to it—‘“ who is 
that young lady P” 

‘Kellen Adair.” 

“Is that Ellen Adair! Oh what, a sweet face it is! I never saw one so 
lovely. Do take me to her, Mr. Richard.” 

Richard introduced them. Arthur Bohun, his bosom beating with 
shame and pain, turned to the window: a sick faintness was stealing 
over him; he was very weak yet. How he loved her !—/ow he loved 
her! More; ay, ten times more, as it seemed to him, than of yore. 
And yet, he must only treat her with coldness ; worse than if she and 
he were strangers. What untoward mystery could have brought her 
at Dallory Hall? He stole away, on the plea of looking for Mr. 
North. Madam, who had all her eyes about.her and had been using 
them,followed him out. 

There was a hasty colloquy. He asked why Miss Adair was there. 
Madam replied by telling (for once in her life) the pure truth. She 
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favoured him with a short history of the prévious night’s events that 
had culminated in Richard’s assumption of will. The girl was there, 
as he saw, concluded Madam, and she could not help it. 

‘Did Mrs. Cumberland reveal to her before she died what you told 
me about—about her father?” enquired Arthur, from between his dry 
and feverish and trembling lips. 

“I have no means of knowing. I should think wor, for the girl 
betrays no consciousness of it in her manner. Listen, Arthur,” added 
Madam, impressively, laying her hand on his arm. “It is unfortunate 
that you are subjected to be in the same house with her; but I cannot, 
you perceive, send her from it. All you have to do is to avoid her: 
never allow yourself to speak to her; never be for 2 moment alone 
with her. You will be safe then.” 

“Yes, it will be the only way,” he mechanically answered, as he 
quitted Madam, and went on. 

Meanwhile Ellen Adair little thought what cruelty was in store for 
her. Shocked though she had been at the first moment by Arthur Bohun’s 
apparent non-recognition, it was so improbable a rudeness for Aim to 
be capable of, in his almost ultra-native courteousness, even to a 
stranger, that she soon decided he had purposely not greeted her until 
they should be alone, or else had really not recognized her. 

In crossing the hall an hour later, Ellen met him face to face. He 
was coming out of Mr. North’s parlour; she was passing it towards a 
door that led to the oe at the back. No one was about; they 
were quite alone. 

‘‘ Arthur,” she softly said, ainiling at him and putting out her hand. 

He went red and white, and hot and cold. He lifted his hat, which 
he happened to be wearing, having come straight in through the glass 
doors, and politely murmured some words that sounded like “I beg 
your pardon, Miss Adair.” And then he turned short round, and tra- 
versed the room back to the garden, putting on his hat again. 

It seemed to her as though she had received her death-blow. There 
could no longer be any doubt or misapprehension after this, as to what 
the future was to be. Every drop of blood in her body seemed to rush 
to her heart and set it beating: the feeling was one akin to terror. 
Ellen Adair crept into the drawing-room, empty then, and leaned her 
aching brow against the window frame. 

Presently Matilda North entered. The young lady had her ins and 
outs of curiosity the same as her mother, and fancied some great sight 
was to be seen. She increased her speed. 

“* What are you looking at, Miss Adair ?” 

“Nothing,” answered Ellen, lifting her head. And in truth she had 
not been looking out at all. 

‘Ah, I see,” significantly spoke Miss North. 

Walking slowly side by side along a distant path, went Captain 
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Bohun and Miss Dallory. Matilda, acting on a hint from Madam, 
would not let slip the opportunity. 

‘“‘ Captain Bohun is losing no time, is he?” 

“In what way ?” enquired Ellen. 

‘“Don’t you know that they are engaged? He is to marry Miss 
Dallory. We had all kinds of love passages, I assure you, when he 
was ill at my uncle’s, and she was there helping me to nurse him.” 

‘“* And they—do you say they are engaged?” murmured poor Ellen. 

‘Of course. It will be a love match too, for he is very fond of her 
—and she of him. I think Richard was once a little bit gone in that 
quarter ; but Arthur has put him out. Sir Nash is so pleased at 
Arthur’s choice; so is mamma: they are both very fond of Mary 
Dallory.” 

And that all-but completed ceremony only a few weeks back in the 
church at Eastsea !—and the ring and licence she held in store still !— 
and the deep deep love they had owned to each other, and vowed to 
maintain for ever—what did it all mean? Ellen Adair asked the ques- 
tion of herself in her agony. And as her heart returned the common- 
sense answer—fickleness ; faithlessness—she felt as if a great sea of 


fire were scorching away hope and peace and happiness. The iron 
had entered into her soul. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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IN THE FIRE-LIGHT. 


ALONE, yes, alone in the old room together ! 
Without,—there is darkness and plashing of rain ; 

The bleak wind goes wailing across the wet heather, 
And wildly the laurel-boughs dash at the pane: 

Within,—there is fire-light that flickers and darkens, 
Like flashes of hope leaping up from despair ; 

The hound at your feet pricks his ears as he hearkens 
To all those weird voices that moan through the air. 


Ah me, the red gleam,—how it quivers and lingers 
Around the bright head with its tresses of gold! 

It lights up the gems on the slender white fingers, 
And touches the robe in each amethyst fold : 

Long years have not paléd the beauty that tinges 
Your cheek with the ‘delicate pink of the shell, 

And still the brown eyes wear the brown silken fringes 
Half veiling the glance I remember so well. 


Together once more,—to be parted to-morrow ! 
What brings back the visions that haunt me to-night ? 
No thrill of old feeling,—no touch of old sorrow 
Can shadow your life-dream of summer delight ; 
When sky-larks are singing, and May blossoms blushing, 
Come, show me the woman who pauses to shed 
One tear for the dry leaves her footfall is crushing— 
Sere leaves of last autumn, all trampled and dead! 


Together once more,—in the room where we plighted 
The vows that-are broken,—the troth that is lost! 
And here, in the midst of a life you have blighted 
I pardon your falseness,—whatever it cost : 
My heart has resigned you,—it only remembers 
The long, bitter sorrow,—the years of unrest ;— 
As sinks the last gleam in those dull, fading embers, 
The last flame of passion goes out in my breast ! 
SARAH DOUDNEY. 
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GETTING HOME FROM GERMANY. 


T was Sunday, the 24th of July, and I was at Meran—that wonder- 
fully favoured spot—bearing the intense heat of the day as quietly 
as possible. Every now and then a few drops of rain would come 
down, cooling the pavement for an instant, and disappear again under 
the burning rays of the sun ; or a clap of thunder roll lazily over our 
heads, we below little dreaming that the artillery of the earth was even 
then preparing itself to thunder forth with probably a far more awful and 
disastrous result. There was something still and sad about the day; 
it seemed almost too oppressive to breathe freely, and the people moved 
about with a languid step that accorded well with the fine, voluptuous 
beauty of their dark Southern faces. I was seated at a window, looking 
on at the passing scene ; listening to the clashing of church bells ; watch- 
tng the nuns in and out of a convent opposite, admiring the gracefulness 
of their costume, as they moved about in thin veils and rich black silk 
hoods that came down to their feet ; watching the women as every now 
and then they fell down upon their knees in obedience to a sharp-toned 
bell that rang out at intervals ; counting the number of passengers 
that went out in the diligences, looking at their various faces and 
wondering what life-history each face could disclose, and what they 
were going off for: until, at one o’clock, in obedience to the summons, I 
repaired to the Speise-saal, and found myself at the table-d’hote, one of a 
small parti-carré of four. 

My vis-a-vis was an elderly man, with a pleasant, refined face, and 
rather polished manners. In obedience to the German custom, he 
bowed as he sat down, and immediately entered into conversation. He 
had lately been to the Ammergau Passion Play, and did not know how 
to praise it sufficiently. ‘‘ Perhaps you have seen it also?” he re- 
marked. 

“No,” I replied, “ but I hope to do so next Sunday. I have written 
for rooms and tickets, and secured them.” 

“You are wise,” he said. ‘‘ Those who leave it to chance and the 
last moment often fare badly in both respects.” 

In the first instance there had been many scruples to overcome before 
I could persuade myself to be present at the play, and I told him so. 
For the highest, the most sacred, and most solemn of all subjects to be 
so handled, had seemed little short of mockery or blasphemy ; look- 
ing at it, at any rate, from a hasty point of view. 

‘“‘T can understand your objections,” he answered ; “more especially 
as belonging to an Englishman; but I do not think you will retain them 
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if you look at the thing in a nght light. It is a religious play, or 
ceremony, performed by religious people. The principal characters 
must be men known to be good and upright; otherwise they would 
not be admitted. It is not performed merely for the love of gain. 
It has now existed for centuries, and was first instituted, I am told, 
in consequence of a vow made by the inhabitants of the village. A 
plague or fever had visited Partenkirchen, a place some miles away ; 
the people were dying by wholesale, and it was forbidden that any 
one should visit Ammergau until the plague had ceased. One young 
man, however, disobeyed the command, and entered Ammergau in the 
dead of night to spend Sunday with his sweetheart. He carried the in- 
fection with him, and in three days eighty-two of the villagers were dead. 
Those still well went up to the church in a body, and recorded a vow 
that if God would mercifully remove the plague from them they would, 
every ten years, represent each event in the life of our Lord. The 
tradition is, that though after this vow a few people were seized 
with illness, not one died. Ever since, the play has been performed 
in the most solemn and religious manner. Its effect upon the people 
is evident. They are superior to the ordinary race of peasants; they 
are good, religious, simple-minded. ‘The expenses of the play, which 
amount to about £3,000, are first paid out of the proceeds ; a small 
sum is then given to each actor, and the remainder is devoted to some 
useful object—chiefly to the repairing of a wall against the inroad of a 
small stream.” 

‘¢ What was the effect of the play upon your own mind?” I inquired. 

“It appealed throughout to my better nature. Not once was I 
shocked ; not once had I to say ‘that would have been well left out.’ 
Not a movement of irreverence was visible throughout, and no such 
feeling was communicated to the mind.” 

“And upon the people themselves—the peasants ? What of them?” 

“It does them more good, I verily believe, than would thousands of 
sermons. It brings home to their understandings and their hearts all 
these truths with so much force and reality that they can but be the 
better for them. Oh, go and see it for yourself, by all means, and you 
will not repent it.” 

We were departing the next day, Monday, for Innsbruck, en route 
to Munich, and from thence should proceed to Ober-Ammergau. My 
vis-d-vis informed me that it was his intention to remain in Meran until 
the Tuesday, his final destination being Hamburg. 

Monday morning rose cloudy, but without rain, and by seven o'clock 
I was in an open carriage on the road to Botzen. Passing over the 
bridge at Meran, I took a last look around me, sad at bidding good- 
bye to such glorious, such magnificent scenery. The surrounding 
mountains were clothed with the most beautiful trees and verdure ; 
here and there bold rocks reared their noble heads, crowned with some 
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castellated building that had stood the test ‘of ages. At the very sum- 
mit of one of the mountains, almost out of sight, is the castle of Frags- 
burg; and from below it appeared inaccessible. - But it was in perfect 
repair and inhabited. Far away to my right hand, perched upon a jut- 
ting rock, surrounded by verdure, was the Schloss Tyrol, which gave 
the name originally to the country. In the old days, when the Counts 
could boast of httle more territory than the valley of the Vintschgau 
from Botzen to the Inn, and a part of the Engadine, Meran was the 
capital of the -Tyrol. Now it has given place to Innsbruck, a larger 
and more important town, but, in spite of its reputation for beauty, 
very far inferior in this respect to Meran : that is to say, in point of 
situation. The impression it has left behind is almost that of a dream; 
a vision of beauty long gone by which comes back to the mind with a 
kind of shadowy reality. Fresh glories opened up at every step of the 
road. The vineyards were enough to drive one speechless : for two 
reasons: their loveliness, and the sight of the unripe grapes.' Alas! 
poor fox! how he must have suffered, in spite of his attempts at con- 
solation. After these it is hard to give any praise to the vineyards on 
the banks of the Rhine. When seen for the first time, years ago, they 
created a terrible feeling of disappointment. The hop-gardens of Eng- 
jand are more picturesque, though they do not bear fruit. But these 
vineyards of the South—who that has not seen them can imagine their 
beauty ? It isnot possible to describe them. The vines are trained 
upon layers of wood, crossed and recrossed from the tops of poles, 
forming a species of trellis-work about six feet from the ground. Above, 
the leaves form a canopy of beautiful green, stretching away out of 
sight. Beneath, the grapes may be seen, thousands and tens of thousands 
of bunches drooping in the most graceful manner from the leaves. The 
intervening space between the hanging grapes and the ground is free 
from obstruction, forming an endless natural chamber, cool, and shaded 
from the sun. The earth appears full of glories, which few can realize 
whose lives, for the most part, are spent in crowded cities ; glories that 
to see must make a man better and stronger in-soul and spirit, so — 
forcibly do they show forth the wonderful power and wisdom and good- 
ness of God. 

The road from Meran to Botzen was full of these wondrous sights. 
Presently Terlan was passed, with its leaning tower. It has sunk four 
feet on one side, on the other seven. The feeling created when immce- 
diately beneath it was anything but pleasant, and it seemed surprising 
that anyone could be found to live in a large, white house to which the 
tower every moment seemed threatening destruction. 

‘“‘ Now,” thought I, as we left the village, “for a first sight of the 
glorious dolomite mountains!” An angle was turned, and lo, nothing 
but clouds! The disappointment was hard to bear. Here and there 
their rough,- jagged outlines might be traced, but the greater part were 
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enveloped in mist. A good many olive-trees were passed, a few pome- 
granate and lemon trees, and then Botzen was soon reached. In aspect 
the town. was very Italian, and so far was picturesque ; the people, too, 
looked Southern, and the language of Italy was a good deal spoken: 
but much of the cleanliness to be observed in most German towns and 
villages was wanting. 

The Innsbruck train did not start for half an hour, and ere many 
minutes had elapsed my acquaintance of yesterday walked into the 
wailting-room. 

‘You here!” I exclaimed, ceremony and politeness giving way to 
astonishment. ‘I thought you stayed in Meran until to-morrow.” 

‘“We never know what a day may bring forth,” he. replied quite 
gravely. ‘Such was my intention, but France has declared war against 
Prussia ; and I must hasten home, or run the risk of being stopped on 
the way.” 

“What!” I exclaimed, falling back upon the velvet cushions, which 
luckily were not without springs: ‘‘ war—zar, did you say? It cannot 
be true. This is the first I have heard of it.” 

‘¢ The first a good many have heard of it,” he retorted. “ But it is 
true for all that. And a terrible war it will be. It is a sad and wicked 
thing.” | 

‘‘But how get back to England?” I cried. “And what about the 
Ammergau play ?” 

He shook his head. “If you are anxious to return to England, I 
_ advise you to do so without delay. Come with me up to Hamburg, 
or take the route through Switzerland. As for Ammergau, I expect 
there will be no more representations this year. The man who takes 
the principal character is a soldier; so are others. I am not sure but 
Judas (a quiet, inoffensive fellow with a red beard, with whom I lodged) 
is one also.” 

It was impossible but that disappointment and vexation should be 
excessive ; it was hard to forgive the Emperor for not delaying his 
declaration one week. But the thing was done, and there remained 
only to make the best of it. 

Innsbruck was reached at five o’clock, and all tidings were con- 
firmed, all doubts set at rest. Everybody was packing up and prepar- 
ing for flight; and the hotel keepers looked depressed and out of 
humour. The next day we went on to Munich, and found that pleasant 
place in a state of great commotion, and more warlike than it had ever 
appeared. How to get back to England was a question asked on all 
sides, and as usual advice was very contradictory. I wished to take 
Hamburg, but there was a doubt about getting out of the port. In 
the uncertainty I called at the English Minister’s for an opinion. With 
due respect to her Majesty’s representative, I sent in my card, and was 
ushered into the presence of a secretary, who informed me, with a great 
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amount of condescension, that the only route they could recommend 
was by way of Geneva. Upon suggesting Hamburg, he passed his 
hand across his forehead, and said the idea had not struck him; but no 
doubt Geneva was the safest. 

With a bow and thanks I quitted the atmosphere of official greatness, 
determined to give up Hamburg for Srzenant: And the decision 
proved fortunate. 

That evening I started for Augsburg. The station at Munich was 
a scene of the greatest confusion. With no small difficulty I managed 
to get tickets and step into the train as it was moving off. One or two 
officers were in the carnage, and a gentleman not in uniform. He had 
evidently been crying, for his eyes were red and swollen. He was a 
fine, good-looking young fellow, and as the train started I heard him 
tell some friends on the platform that he had left his mother almost 
brokenhearted. We entered into conversation, and he said he was 
going to join the army. As we parted at Augsburg I wished him a safe 
and speedy return. 

“Thank you—very much,” he answered, smiling for the first time. 
“‘T hope so, but everything is dark and uncertain just now.” And then 
he disappeared in the crowd. 

At Augsburg we had an hour or two to wait for the train, and I fell 
in with a young, intelligent American lad who continued to be my com- 
panion as far as Zurich. Thestation was crowded with troops, and the 
third-class waiting-room was a more painful scene than one would care 
often to witness. The room was large, but so crowded that it was 
difficult to thread one’s way about. Groups in all attitudes met the 
eye. Some of the men lay on the ground fast asleep, worn out with 
heat and travelling, and perhaps emotion. Others were seated on 
benches, their arms locked round wives, sweethearts, mothers, sisters, 
as the case might be; some had their heads buried on their breasts, 
the attitude being that of despair. Many were crying; and, not 
ashamed of their tears, made no attempt at concealment ; most had red 
eyes. Some were shouting, some had their heads down on the tables ; 
numbers had long ceased to be sober, and looked wild and desperate, 
a sight from which to shrink. Outside they were lying or sitting on 
the steps; more rational these, and quieter, but all looking miserable. 
The attitude of one poor old woman seated away from every one else 
will not be easily forgotten. She had evidently accompanied her son 
as far as Augsburg, from some village, and he must have gone on by a 
previous train. She might have been sixty years of age, and was 
dressed neatly and cleanly, wearing the broad black hat of a peasant. 
Her face was buried in her hands, but every now and then it was raised — 
upwards with an expression of deep and painful sorrow. Poor woman! 
hers was but one case out of many thousands. I watched her on and 
off for some time, At last she seemed to remember herself, and just as 
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a train was on the point of motion darted across the rails, and was 
hastily pushed into a carriage by one of the guards. One longed to go 
up to her and give her a few words of hope and encouragement, but 
there are times when grief must be left to itself. 

At last our train came in ; and, without sorrow, Augsburg and its hur- 
den of care. were saon left behind. The American lad evidently did 
not intend to lose sight of me, for he had followed very closely into an 
empty compartment. Poor fellow! he had left Dresden two days be- 
fore for Lucerne, expecting to reach it by the direct route, without let 
or hindrance. But the exigencies of the war had detained him; and, 
fearful of funds failing, he was undoubtedly starving himself in the hope 
of counterbalancing the extra travelling expenses. He was at school 
in Dresden, and was to meet his friends at Lucerne. We all know 
what it is to a growing schoolboy of fifteen to be placed upon short 
allowance. 

Our next destination was Lindau, and it was reached at seven o'clock 
in the morning, after a long but interesting night journey. In about 
half an hour the steamboat started for Rorschach, and the voyage 
across the green waters of lake Constance was delightful and refresh- 
ing. The calm water, the stillness of the atmosphere in the early 
morning, were inexpressibly soothing, and after so many hours of 
travel on the rapid, shaking railroad seemed to one’s spirit like the 
pouring of oil upon a troubled sea. But it did not last long: an hour 
and a quarter had scarcely passed when the steamer touched Ror- 
schach, and there proved to be still an hour and a half to spare before 
the train left for Zurich. 

“Come,” I cried to my young acquaintance; “these golden 
moments must not be wasted. We have work to do.” We both looked 
—well, as people do look after hours and hours of travel on a hot, 
dusty, smoky road. JI was hungry; and the boy’s face was enough to 
tell that he was. 

‘You are famished,” I said, accusing him point blank. 

“No, sir; only—” 

“ Only what ?” 

“‘Well,” he returned, “I feel a little queer here,” tapping his chest ; 
“but I think it’s only—only the dirt, If I could get a wash it would 
put me all night.” 

‘‘No doubt. Of course you couldn’t eat any breakfast ? A beef-steak, 
for instance, and bread and butter, and honey, and coffee, and ss 

His eyes glistened and his mouth. watered. ‘Please don’t,” he 
pleaded. ‘‘ You make me feel a great deal worse.” 

I said no more, but dragged him off with me, not unwillingly on his 
part, to an hotel, where a substantial repast was prepared as quickly as 
possible. Meanwhile we made great friends with soap and water, and 
soon after entered the dining-room in triumph. 
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The time passed rapidly, as it generally does when pleasant work is 
going on, and at half-past nine the train for Zurich came up to the 
station. ‘The day was intensely hot, and the construction of the Swiss 
railway carriages was fully appreciated. They are built somewhat on 
the American principle, but have first, second, and third class compart- 
ments. Pleasant and cool were they; far more so than those on the 
English and French railways, and consequently infinitely more comfort- 
able. The windows were all down, and the aspect could be seen almost 
as easily as from an open carriage. At five o’clock Zurich was reached, 
and it was a cause of congratulation to find that it would not be neces- 
sary to go as far down as Geneva. 

“Every one was passing by way of NeuchAtel and Pontarlier,” said 
the chef-de-gare. ‘‘ As yet no obstruction had been offered along the 
line.” The station was tolerably clear frora confusion. A great many 
Swiss troops were on the platform, but they were quiet and orderly. 
The Neuchftel train started in half an hour. The American lad, find- 
ing I should not have to go on to Geneva, looked blue and despond- 
ing, but we parted excellent friends. 

The first part of the next stage was uncomfortable. The train was 
crowded. The compartment I entered was almost filled with an Ameri- 
can party, who talked and laughed in accents rather grating to sensitive 
ears. One of them was recounting to a pretty girl his experiences at a 
gaming-table. He had won twenty Louis; left the table, gone back, 
lost them and four more besides. Her exclamations of delight at his 
good fortune, and of dismay at his reverses, were worth listening to. 
At Neuchatel they filled the whole of a large omnibus, and their 
quantity of luggage was so enormous that our own omnibus, after wait- 
ing twenty minutes, was obliged to go off with its passengers and return 
a second time to the station. ‘*A pretty penny they will have to pay 
for surplus,” said a parchment-looking, exasperated Englishwoman in an 
enormous mushroom hat, who, by her costume, appeared to have mistaken 
the day for the fifth of November: “serve ’em right.” 

Upon first entering the station many had been surprised to perceive 
it profusely decorated with festoons and garlands of flowers and ever- 
greens ; and as we drove through the town triumphal arches and decora- 
tions met the eye at every turn. “Is it for the war?” asked some one 
of a French lady belonging to the place. 

‘‘On the contrary,” she answered. “They were for a féte, and the 
war has put a stop to it. Now they appear nothing but a mockery.” 

A mockery indeed, with their festive look and their texts inscribed to 
peace and plenty ; and the people seemed to think the sooner they were 
down the better. But what with the effect of the decorations, the posi- 
tion of Neuchatel, and the beauty of its lake, it was impossible to be 
otherwise than delighted with the place, or to leave it the next morning 
without regret. ‘ But you had better go,” the station-master had said 
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the previous night. ‘‘I cannot answer for the line being open from one 
hour to another. Get into France as quickly as you can.” 

So the next morning found me once more on the road homeward. 
In due time we reached Pontarlier, and there, having had my luggage 
visited by a good old woman who kindly saved me the trouble of 
opening it, I passed away the remaining ten minutes in paying my re- 
spects to a bottle of lemonade and some of the most delicious apricots 
in the world. Then back to the carriage, but minute after minute 
passed, and still we moved not. ‘ What is the matter?” I called out 
to a guard on the platform. 

‘“‘ Monsieur,” he replied, “a train is missing. It left the last station 
some time ago, and has not since been heard of. It is lost. They 
fear an accident. Run off the rails, perhaps.” 

“ Poor train!” exclaimed a lively little Frenchwoman in the same 
compartment. “It has lost itself, has it? An elopement, it may be. 
Of course you will offer a reward ?” 

The guard laughed, and would doubtless have replied, but at that 
moment the missing convoi came steaming slowly up, filled with troops, 
the engine and carriages decorated with green boughs, as if the passen- 
gers were out for a day’s holiday. About twice the proper number of 
‘men had been stowed away into each compartment, and they were sing- 
ing and shouting in the most reckless manner. As our train moved off, 
a Frenchman held out a bottle of wine. ‘“ Tenez,” he said, ‘une 
bouteille de vin pour boire ma santé.” And about a hundred hands, 
and half as many heads were thrust out, with a perfect roar of delight, 
to seize upon the treasure. 

Our own train was none of the quietest. It also was filled with troops, 
almost every compartment being thus occupied, with the exception of 
one for “‘ Ladies only.” Into this I had happened to get, but with a 
look of horror a procession of half a dozen guards, headed by the sta- 
tion-master, came up and turned me out again, looking at me as if I had 
been a real live gorilla, or some other wild and untamed animal. 
Luckily, I found a carriage occupied by officers, and here passed a 
tolerably comfortable journey up to Dijon. 

As we neared that town the banks were lined with soldiers, many of 
them so near the train and so reckless that every moment seemed to 
threaten some awful accident. Once in the station one felt in the 
midst of the war. It was so crowded with troops that it seemed hardly 
possible to get through. The Paris express would not start for six 
hours, and I made the best of my way to the Hétel de Jura, just in time 
to sit down to a capital table d’hote. 

The fine old town was like a fair. Soldiers and vivanditres, followed 
by armies of boys, were going about the streets, singing ; every window 
was alive with heads ; every café full of men, some drinking, some too 
far gone even for that. Gradually wending my way towards the cathedral, 
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I found it a scene of as great, though quieter and more subdued, excite- 
ment. A dense crowd of men and women thronged the building and 
the approach to it. The bells were clashing out, their deep tones 
vibrating in the air. ‘‘ What is it all about?” I inquired, when, after 
some difficulty, I found myself under the north doorway. 

‘“‘Monseigneur l’Evéque has just returned from Rome,” replied a 
woman, who by dint of hard work had that moment got possession of 
a chair. ‘“ We are all assembled to welcome him home.” 

‘‘ How long has he been absent ?” 

‘* Eight months.” 

It would be rather pleasant to see Monseigneur 1|’Evéque, and watch 
his reception; but how to catch a glimpse of him? It seemed an im- 
possibility. Looking up I chanced to behold the empty pulpit, just over 
the line of procession. ‘If I could but get to it!” I thought, and began 
to thread my way, like an eel, through the mass. At length the stairs 
were reached, the pulpit mounted, and a fine view obtained of the whole 
building, far above the sea of heads. Many eyes were turned up, 
astonished, no doubt, at the unparalleled audacity. Some distance below 
stood the suisse: he grew purple in the face, and flourished his staff, 
the picture of indignant horror: but it was impossible for so much 
dignity and gold lace to make a way through the press. And the cool- 
ness with which I was able to set at nought his authority and keep 
my place, was, I believe, near driving him into an apoplectic seizure. 

Presently a subdued murmur, a shout outside, the drawing up of a 
carriage, announced the arrival of the bishop. In another moment the 
procession, headed by the indignant and humiliated suisse, ascended 
the church. The bishop was a little man with a pale, beautiful face, 
in which might be read the evidence of a good life. Though seventy- 
eight years old, he looked but little over sixty. _He blessed the people 
as he walked, and after a short time spent at the altar, approached the 
pulpit. I went down to the foot then, and so had what I was longing 
for—a good, close look into his face. In a few touching words, which 
set half the people crying, he told them how glad he was to find 
himself once more amongst them; how he had longed for the mo- 
ment ; how he thanked God for permitting him at his great age to 
return in safety, though in the midst of so many desolating scenes. 
He touched slightly upon the war; said that come what would, France 
would be true to herself; would retire from the conflict pure, brave, 
and he hoped victorious. Then he begged them to remember that 
he was aged, and worn out with his long journey, and could say but 
little ; and very soon he had come down and passed away again. To 
be near him, to look into his face, to listen to the tones of his voice, 
was a thing never to be forgotten. 

But time was going on, and I quickly found myself once more at the 
station. It was now approaching midnight. The scene. was worse 
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than it had been five hours ago; more crowded with soldiers. As 
night advanced some had got tired out, others grown more excited. 
Every inch of ground seemed covered with them ; hundreds were lying 
down in every attitude, in a dead sleep. One man was parading about 
with an enormous paper flag stuck at the end of a long pole, upon 
which a hideous face was sketched in black ink, and the words “‘ Vive 
la France! A bas Bismarck!” Another had managed to clear himself 
a space, and was blowing a fife and spinning round and round like a 
top, to the delight of his half-sober confréres. Presently down he fell 
with a smack that seemed to shake the room; and there he lay, 
stunned, stupid, half dead. Trains came pouring in, unloading men of 
every description ; some Turks, some Algerians, some from all parts of 
the dominions. Many of them resembled wild beasts rather than 
human beings, and it was hard to look at them without horror. One 
poor sister of mercy, who had had a coupé given up to her, was terri- 
fied by an invasion of half a dozen of these rough men ; in spite of her 
entreaties they pushed themselves past her into the carnage. Nor 
would they come out again until forced to do so by the under station- 
master and some of the officials. Then the poor sister was reinstated 
and locked in. 

As fast as trains came up others went out, crammed to suffocation 
with these living freights of humanity in its lowest type. Many of the 
men, half sober, broke into the waiting-rooms, driving the porters 
nearly wild during their endeavours to turn them out; sending the 
ladies up into corners like flocks of frightened sheep. 

At last, an hour behind time, up came the express. ‘ Now for a 
long, uncomfortable journey,” were the words that echoed around. 
The train was sure to be crowded, and for the rest of the night we 
should have to sit bolt upright, like stone effigies Crowded it certainly 
was; so much so that luckily it was found necessary to put on an extra 
carriage for the Dijon passengers. To my great relief I was fortunate 
enough to secure to myself an empty coupé by paying the extra fee, 
and was thus able to pass the journey with some degree of ease. 

Paris was reached just half an hour too late for the tidal train. The 
capital was, if possible, in a state of yet greater excitement. The Gare 
du Nord was crowded with troops, as were its neighbouring streets and 
boulevards. It was but a repetition of the old scenes ; men lying in 
all directions, singing, shouting, some quite drunk, others parting from 
friends and relatives with heavy hearts, but here trying to look brave. 
Having four hours to wait, I crossed over to the hotel for a wash and a 
breakfast, and watched the scenes. ‘It makes one’s heart ache,” said 
the sentimental waiter, putting his hand to his side. “Sir, since more 
than a week I palpitate for the poor wretches, for I know how many 
will never return. If it were not for my forty years, my wife, and ten 
children——” 
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“ Ten children !” I exclaimed, “and you a Frenchman !” 

‘‘ Monsieur,” he returned, with a sigh, “I have had three wives. 
My present wife is a bien belle femme, but she unfortunately has an 
infirmity of temper.” 

‘“No wonder,” I interrupted, “ with ten children to manage.” 

“ Heélas! oui. C’est la mistre. Mais que voulez-vous, M’sieu? But 
as I was saying ; this war makes one’s heart ache. If it were not for 
my forty years and other incumbrances, I would join the army. I feel 
that I should distinguish myself.” 

‘“‘ Have you ever been a soldier?” 

‘‘Never. I had the good chance to draw a high number.” 

Breakfast over, I went out; and though the heat was melting, took 
a drive through some parts of Paris. The cocher had either watched 
through the night, or was overcome by the power of the sun, for every 
now and then he would fall asleep while driving, to the great peril of 
himself and of all concerned; and I had to divide my attention 
between the streets and the maki pokes in his back with a strong 
umbrella to keep him awake. 

At twelve the Calais train started, and Paris once left behind, all 
signs of the war were virtually over. But what a commotion I had 
passed through for the last week! what excitement, what tears, what 
misery, what an exhibition of human nature in some of its best and 
worst phases! And all the work of one man, so to speak. Or, of two 
men, let us say, if you like it better. France says the onus lies with 
Germany ; Germany retorts, and says it hes with France: to us out- 
siders, it appears to be altogether a rather remarkable exemplification 
of that homely old proverb—the pot calling the kettle black. A fort- 
night previous, everything had looked calm, stable, quiet: the image and 
reflection of peace. The world was going on in its usual daily walk 
and work ; looking out for harvest, laying plans for winter, happy in its 
inoffensive cares and pleasures. No one dreamt of a change. None 
went about looking solemn and speaking in hushed tones, as one often 
does in the strange calm that sets in before the bursting of a great 
storm. Engagements were entered into for days and weeks and 
months to come; and then, suddenly as an eagle swoops down upon 
its prey, came the order which broke up the homes and wrung the 
hearts of the “‘ Fatherland.” To many it must have brought sensations 
something like those, which, in the days gone by, overtook the inhabi- 
tants of Pompeii, when the mighty volcano burst forth and buried the 
unhappy men and women in a living grave. 

It was an interesting and exciting journey to come through all these 
signs and preparations of war. Ido not deny it. Had it been pos- 
sible, I would have given much to remain amongst them and follow 
to the seat of war. But, to all not destitute of feeling and sym- 
pathy towards their fellow creatures, the experience of these first 
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days, and their visible effect upon thousands of men, hurried away at a 
moment’s notice, were painful in the last degree. No doubt they would 
soon become outwardly calm, brave, warlike ; but it was my lot to see 
them in their weakest moments : moments trying to all men, but espe- 
cially so to those who have not the reserve and self-control of the Eng- 
lish. Everyone I met was of one opinion: no matter how the war 
ended, it must be disastrous to Europe. The misery and consequences 
it will entail can as yet be but imperfectly conjectured ; it would be 
vain to attempt to realize them. Both French and Prussians were 
_ thirsting for battle ; both sides wanted to fight it out to the last breath ; 
each was determined upon victory. And each possessed advantages 
sufficient to make the result doubtful. But one thing we know: the 
destinies of nations are not in the keeping of any earthly power: and all 
things must work together for the fulfilment of the Divine will. As for 
England, to keep her place as mistress of the world, now and in all 
time, she has but to be true to herself; to the faith and opinions of her 
forefathers: but if these things are forgotten—and many of the old 
landmarks seem to be giving way to new—depend upon it she will 
sooner or later share the fate of ancient Rome, or classic Athens, and 
pass away for ever from her high estate. 

A long, tedious journey of seven hours, and Calais was reached. 
The following day I set foot once more on the shores of old England, 
and soon found myself happy amongst “‘ old, familiar faces.” 

And this is the second time in four years that I have been driven 
home from Germany by war. 

Auszust, 1870. 
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A TALE OF SIN. 


T was a lovely place, that homestead of Chavasse Grange, as seen 

in the freshness of the summer’s morning: and my lady Cha- 

vasse, looking from her window as she dressed, might be thinking so. 

The green lawn, its dew drops sparkling in the sun, was dotted with 

beds of many-coloured flowers ; the thrush and blackbird were singing 

in the surrounding trees ; the far-off landscape stretched around in the 
distance was beautiful for the eye to rest upon. 

Nearly hidden by great clusters of roses, some of which he was 
plucking, and talking at the same time to the head gardener who stood 
by, was a well-looking gentleman of some five-and-twenty years. His 
light morning coat was flung back from the snowy white waistcoat, 
across which a gold chain passed, its seal drooping ; a blue necktie just 
as blue as his blue eyes, was carelessly tied round his neck. He might 
have been known for a Chavasse by those self-same eyes, for they had 
been his father’s—Sir Peter—before him. 

‘‘About those geraniums that you have put out, Markham,” he was 
saying. ‘‘ How came you to do it? Lady Chavasse is very angry : she 
wanted them kept in the pots.” 

“ Well, Sir Geoffry, I only obeyed orders,” replied the gardener—who 
was new to the place. “Lady Rachel told me to do it.” 

“ Lady Rachel did? Ohvery well. Lady Chavasse did not under- 
stand that, I suppose.” 

Up went Lady Chavasse’s window at this juncture. ‘ Geoffry.” 

Sir Geoffry stepped out from amid the roses, and smiled as he an- 
swered her. 

‘‘ Ask Markham about the geraniums, Geoffry—how he could dare 
to do such a thing without orders.” 

‘Mother, Rachel bade him doit. Of course she did not know that 
you wished it not done.” 

“© Oh,” curtly replied Lady Chavasse. And she shut down the win- 
dow again. | | 

By this it will be seen that the wishes of the two ladies at Chavasse 
Grange sometimes clashed. Lady Rachel, though perhaps regarded as 
second in authority, was fond of having her own way, and took it when 
she could. Lady Chavasse made a show of deferring to her generally ; 
but she had reigned queen so long that she found it irksome, not to say 
humiliating, to yield the smallest point to her son’s wife. 

They were sitting down to breakfast when Sir Geoffry went in, in the 
room that had once been the garden-parlour. It,;had been re-embel- 
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lished since those days, and made the breakfast-room. Lady Chavasse 
was but in her forty-fourth year; a young woman, so to say, beautiful 
still, and excellently-well preserved. She wore a handsome dress of 
green muslin, with a dainty little cap of lace on her rich brown hair. 
Sir Geoffry’s wife was in white ; she looked just the same as when she 
was Lady Rachel Derreston ; her perfect features pale and cold and 
faultless. | 

Geoffry Chavasse laid a rose by the side of eachas he sat down. He 
was the only one changed: changed since the light-hearted days before 
that episode of sin and care came to the Grange. It had soon passed 
away again; but somehow it had left its mark on him. His face 
seemed to have acquired a weary kind of look; and the fair bright hair 
was getting somewhat thin upon the temples. Sir Geoffry was in Par- 
liament ; but he had now paired off for the very short remainder of the 
session. Sometimes they were all in London : sometimes Sir Geoffry 
would be there alone ; or only with his wife: the Grange was their 
chief and usual home. 

They began talking of their plans for the day. Sir Geoffry had to 
ride over some portion of the estate ; Lady Rachel thought she must 
write some letters ; Lady Chavasse, who said her head ached, intended 
to go out in her new carriage. 

It was ordered to the door in the course of the morning: this pretty 
toy carriage, which had been a recent present from Geoffry to his 
mother. Low and light in build, it was something like a basket chaise, 
but much more elegant, and the boy-groom, in his natty postilion’s 
dress, sat the horse. Lady Chavasse, a light shawl thrown over her 
green muslin, and a white bonnet on, stood admiring the turn-out, her 
maid, who had come out with the parasol, by her side. 

Wilkins,” said her ladyship suddenly, “run and ask Lady Rachel 
whether she is sure she would not like to go with me?” 

The woman went, and returned. ‘‘ Lady Rachel’s love and thanks, 
my lady, but she would prefer to get her letters done.” 

So Lady Chavasse went alone, taking the road to Church Dykely. 
The hedges were blooming with wild roses and woodbine, the sweet 
scent of the hay filled the air, the sky was blue and cloudless. But the 
headache was making itself sensibly felt ; and my lady, remembering 
that she had often had these headaches lately, began wondering whether 
Duffham the surgeon could give her anything to cure them. 

“Giles,” she cried, leaning forward. And the boy-groom turned and 
touched his cap. 

““ My lady?” 

“To Mr. Duffham’s.” : 

So in the middle of the village, at Mr. Duffham’s door, Giles pulled 
up. The surgeon, seeing who it was, came out, and handed his visitor 
in, 
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Lady Chavasse had not enjoyed a gossip with Mr. Duffham since 
before her last absence from home. She rather liked one in her coldly 
condescending way. And she stayed with him in the surgery while he 
made up some medicine for her, and told her all the village news. 
Then she began talking about her daughter-in-law. 

“‘ Lady Rachel seems well, but there is a little fractiousness of temper 
perceptible now and then; and I fancy that, with some people, it de- 
notes a state of not perfect health. There are zo children, Mr. Duff- 
ham, you see. ‘There are no signs of any.” 

‘Time enough for that, my lady.” 

‘“ Well—they have been married for—let me recollect—nearly four- 
teen months. I do hope there will be children! Iam anxious that 
there should be.” . 

The surgeon happened to meet her eyes as she spoke, and read the 
anxiety seated in them. ° 

‘“‘ You see—if there were none, and anything happened to Sir Geoffry, 
it would be the case of the old days—my case over again. Had my 
child proved to be a girl, the Grange would have gone from us. You 
do not remember that; you were not here ; but your predecessor, Mr. 
Layne, knew all about it.” 

Perhaps it was the first time for some three or more years past that 
Lady Chavasse had mentioned voluntarily the name of Layne to the 
surgeon. It might have been a slip of the tongue now. 

‘‘ But there's nothing likely to happen to Sir Geoffry, Lady Chavasse,” 
observed Duffham after an imperceptible pause. ‘‘ He is young and 
healthy.” 

‘¢T know all that. Only it would be pleasant to feel we were on the 
safe side—that there was a son to succeed. I cannot help looking to 
contingencies : it has been my way to do so all my life.” 

“Well, Lady Chavasse, I sincerely hope the son will come. Sir 
Geoffry is anxious on the point I daresay.” 

“He makes no sign. Sir Geoffry seems to me to have grown a 
little indifferent in manner of late, as to general interests. Yesterday 
afternoon we were talking about making some improvements at the 
Grange, he and I; Lady Rachel was indoors at the piano. I remarked 
that it would cost a good deal of money, and the question was, whether 
it would be worth while to do it. ‘My successor would think it so, no 
doubt,’ cried Sir Geoffry. ‘I hope that will never be Parker Chavasse ; 
I should not like him to reign here,’ I said. ‘If it is, mother, I shall 
not be alive to witness it,’ was his unemotional answer.” 

“Lady Chavasse, considering the difference between the admiral’s 
age and Sir Geoffry’s, I should say there are thirty chances against 
it,” was Duffham's reply, as he began to roll up the bottle of mixture 
in white paper. 

While he was doing this, a clapping of tiny hands attracted Lady 
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Chavasse’s attention to the window, which stood open. A little boy 
had run out of Mrs. Layne’s door opposite, and stood on the pavement 
in admiration of the carriage, which the boy-groom was driving slowly 
about. It was a pretty child of three years old, or thereabouts, in a 
brown holland pinafore strapped round the waist, his little arms and 
legs and neck bare, and his light hair curling. 

“Oh g’andma, look ! G’andma, come and look!” he cried—and the 
words were wafted distinctly to Lady Chavasse. 

‘‘Who is that child, Mr. Duffham? I have seen him sometimes 
before. Stay, though, I remember—I think I have heard. He belongs 
to that daughter of Mr. Layne’s who married the soldier of the same 
name. A lieutenant, or some grade of that kind.” 

“ Lieutenant Layne then ; Captain Layne now,” carelessly replied 
Mr. Duffham. “ Hopes to get his majority soon, no doubt.” 

‘Oh indeed. I sometimes wonder how people without family con- 
nections manage to obtain rapid promotion. The grandmother takes 
care of the child, I suppose. Quite a charge for her.” 

Mr. Duffham, standing now by her side, glanced at Lady Chavasse. 
Her countenance was ofen, unembarrassed : there was no sign of ulte- 
rior thought upon it. Evidently a certain event of the past was not just 
then in her remembrance. 

‘* How is the old lady?” 

“ Middling. She breaks fast. I doubt, though, if one of her daugh- 
ters will not go before her.” 

Lady Chavasse turned quickly at the words. 

‘“‘T speak of the one who is with her—Miss Elizabeth Layne,” con- 
tinued Mr. Duffham, busily rolling up the bottle. ‘ Her health is fail- 
ing : I think seriously.” | 

There was a pause. Lady Chavasse looked hard at the white knobs 
on the drug drawers. But that she began to speak, old Duffham might 
have thought she was counting how many there were of them. 

“The other one—Miss Mary Layne—is she still in that situation in 
India? <A governess, or something of the kind, we heard she went out 
to be.” 

‘“‘ Governess to Captain Layne’s children. Oh yes, she’s there. And 
likely to be, the people over the way seem to say. Captain and Mrs. 
Layne consider that they have a treasure in her.” 

“‘Oh I make no doubt she would do her duty. Thank you: never 
mind sealing it. I will be sure to attend to your directions, Mr. Duffham.” 

She swept out to the carriage, which had now drawn up, and stepped 
over the low step into it. The surgeon put the bottle by her side, and 
saluted her as she drove away. Across the road trotted the little fellow 
in the pinafore. 

‘Did oo see dat booful tarriage, Mis’er Duffham? I'd hike to ’ide 
in it.” 
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“You would, would you, Master Arthur,” returned the surgeon, 
hoisting the child for a moment on his shoulder, and then setting him 
on his feet again, as Miss Layne appeared at the door. “Be off back: 
there’s Aunt Elizabeth looking angry. It’s against the law, you know, 
sir, to run out beyond the house.” 

And the little lad ran over at once obediently. | 

Nearly three years back—not quite so much by a month or two— 
Church Dykely was gratified by the intelligence that Captain Layne’s 
wife—who was then sojourning in Europe—was coming on a short visit 
to her mother with her three or four weeks’ old baby. Church Dykely 
welcomed the news, for it was a sort of break to the monotonous, jog-trot 
village life, and warmly received Mrs. Richard Layne and the child on 
their arrival. The infant was born in France, where Mrs. Richard 
Layne had been staying with one of her sisters—Mary—and whence 
she had now come direct to her mother’s; Mary having gone on to 
Liverpool to join Mrs. Richard Layne’s other children. The baby— 
made much of by the neighbours—remained with old Mrs. Layne: Mrs. 
Richard Layne did not deem it well to take so young a child to India, 
as he seemed rather delicate. Church Dykely said how generous it 
was of her to sacrifice her motherly feelings for the baby’s good—but 
the Laynes had always been unselfish. And Baby Arthur, as all the 
place called him, lived and thrived, and was now as fine a little fellow 
for his age as might be, with a generous spirit and open heart. My 
Lady Chavasse (having temporarily forgotten it when speaking with 
Mr. Duffham) had heard all about the child’s parentage just as the vil- 
lage had—that he was the son of Captain Richard Layne and his wife 
Susan. Chavasse Grange generally understood the same, including Sir 
Geoffry. There was no intercourse whatever between the Layne family 
and the Grange ; there had not been any since Miss Mary Layne quit- 
ted it. My Lady Chavasse was in the habit of turning away her eyes 
when she passed Mrs, Layne’s house: and in good truth, though per- 
haps her conscience reminded her of it at these moments, she had three 
parts forgotten the unpleasant episode of the past. 

And the little boy grew and thrived: and became as much a feature 
in Church Dykely as other features were—say the bridge over the mill- 
stream, or the butcher’s wife—and was no more thought of than they. 

Miss Ehzabeth Layne caught hold of the young truant’s hand with a 
jerk and a reprimand, telling him he’d be run over some day. She had 
occasion to tell it him rather often, for he was of a fearless nature. 
Mr. Duffham nodded across the road to Miss Elizabeth. 

“ Are you better to-day?” he called out. People don’t stand on 
much ceremony in these rural places. 

“Not much, thank you,” came the answer. 

For Miss Elizabeth Layne had been anything but strong lately ; her 
symptoms looking very like those that herald in consumption. 
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THE time rolled on, bringing its changes. ! Elizabeth Layne died. Mrs. 
Layne grew very feeble, and it was thought and said by everybody that 
one of her daughters ought to be residing with her. There was only 
one left unmarried—Mary. Mary received news in India of this state 
of things at home, together with a summons from her mother. Not at 
all a peremptory summons. Mrs. Layne wrote a few shaky lines, pray- 
ing her to come “if she’d not mind returning to the place :” if she did 
mind it, why she, the mother, must die alone as she best could. There 
was a Short struggle in Mary Layne’s heart ; a quick, sharp battle, and 
she gave in. Her duty to her mother lay before aught else of obliga- 
tion in God’s sight ; and she would yield to it. As soon as preparations 
for her voyage could be made, she embarked for England. 

It was autumn when she got home, and Church Dykely received her 
‘gladly. Mary Layne had always been a favourite in the place from the 
time her father, the good hearted, hard-working surgeon, had fondly 
shown her, his youngest and fairest child, to the public, a baby of a few 
days old. But Church Dykely found her greatly changed. They re- 
membered her asa blooming girl; she came back to them a grave 
woman, looking older than her years ; and with a pale sweet counten- 
ance that seemed never to have a smile on it. She was but six and 
twenty yet. 

Miss Layne took up her post at once by the side of her ailing mother. 
What with attending her and attending to Baby Arthur—whom she took 
into training at once just as she had the children in India—she found 
her time fully occupied. The boy, when she returned, was turned five. 
She went out very rarely; never—except to church, or at dusk—when 
the family were at the Grange, for she seemed to have a dread of meet- 
ing them. Church Dykely wondered that Miss Layne did not call at 
the Grange, considering that she had been humble companion there 
before she went out, or that my lady did not come to see her; but sup- 
posed the lapse of time had caused the acquaintanceship to fall through. 

Mary had brought good news from India. Her sister Eleanor, Mrs. 
Allan McAlpin, had a little girl, to the great delight of all concerned. 
Just when they had given it up as a bad job, and decided that it was of 
no good to hope any longer, the capricious infant arrived. Major Layne 
told his wife confidentially that Allan McAlpin was prouder of that 
baby than any dog with two tails. 

And henceforth this was to be Mary Layne’s home, and this her 
occupation—the caring for her mother, so long as the old lady should 
be spared, and the gentle leading to good of the child, Arthur. Mrs. 
Layne, lapsing into her dotage, would sit in her favourite place, the par- 
lour window, open when the weather allowed it, watching people as they 
passed. Mary’s smooth and bright brown hair might be seen in the 
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background, her’head drooping over the book she was reading to Mrs. 
Layne, or over her work when the old lady got tired of hearing, or over 
Master Arthur's lessons at the table. Not only lessons to fit him for 
this world did Mary teach him ; but such as would stand him in good aid 
when striving on for the next. Twice a day, morning and evening, 
would she take the child alone, and talk to him of Heaven, and things 
pertaining to it. Aunt Elizabeth’s lessons had been mostly on the score 
of behaviour: the other kind of instruction had been all routine at the 
best. Mary remedied this: and she had an apt little scholar. Seated 
on her knee, his bright blue eyes turned up to her face, the child would 
listen and talk, and say he would be a good boy always, always. The 
tears wet his eyelashes at her Bible stories: he would put his little face 
down on her bosom, and whisper out a sobbing wish that Jesus would 
love Aim as he had loved the little children on earth. There is no safe- 
guard like this seed sown in childhood: if withheld, nothing can replace 
it in after life. 

They grew the best and greatest friends, these two. Whether Mary 
loved him, or not, she did not say; she was ever patient and thoughtful 
with him, with a kind of grave tenderness. But the child grew to love 
her more than he had ever loved anyone in his young life. One day, 
when he did something wrong and saw how it grieved her, his repent- 
ant sobs nearly choked him. It was very certain that Mary had found 
the way to his heart, and might mould him for good or for ill. 

The child was a chatterbox. Aunt Elizabeth used to say he ought 
to have the tip cut off his tongue. He seemed never tired of asking 
about papa and mamma in India, and Allan and Bobby and the rest, 
and the elephants and camels—and Dick the eldest, who was in Lon- 
don, at the school attached to King’s College. 

‘When will they come over to see us, Aunt Mary?” he questioned 
one day, when he was on Mary’s knee. 

“If grandmamma’s pretty well we will have Dick down at Christ- 
mas.” 

“Is Dick to be a soldier like papa?” 

“¢T think so.” 

“1 shall be a soldier too.” 

There was an involuntary tightening of her hands round him—as if 
she would guard him from ¢hat.” 

“‘T hope not, Arthur. One soldier in a family’s enough ; .and that is 
to be Richard.” 

‘“Ts papa a very big, big, brave man with a flashing sword ?” 

‘Major Layne is tall and very brave. He wears his sword some- 
times.” 

‘Qh Aunt Mary, I should like to be a soldier and have a sword ! 
When I can write well enough I’ll write a letter to papa to ask him. I’d 
like to ride on the elephants.” 
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‘“‘ They are not as good to ride as horses.” 

‘‘Is mamma as pretty as you?” demanded Master Arthur after a 
pause. 

‘Prettier. Iam pale and ”—sad, she was going to say, but put in 
another word—“ quiet.” 

‘*When you go back to India, Aunt Mary, shall nen take me? I 
should like to sail in the great ship.” 

** Arthur, dear, I do not think I shall go back.” 

And so Miss Mary Lane—she was Miss Layne now—stayed on. 
Church Dykely would see a slender, grave young lady, dressed gene- 
rally in black silk, whose sweet face seemed to have too care-worn an 
expression for her years. But if her countenance was worn and weary, 
her heart was not. That seemed full of love and charity for all; of 
gentle compassion for any wrong-doer, of sympathy for the sick and 
suffering. She got to be revered, and valued, and respected as few had 
ever been in Church Dykely: certainly as none had, so young as she 
was. Baby Arthur, clacking his whip as he went through the street on 
his walks by the nurse-girl, Betsey’s, side, his chattering tongue never 
still; now running into the blacksmith’s shed to watch the sparks; 
now perching himself on the top of the village stocks; and now 
frightening Betsey out of her senses by attempting to leap the brook— 
in spite of these out-door attractions, Baby Arthur was ever ready to 
run home to Aunt Mary, as though she were his best treasure. 

When Miss Layne had been about six months at her mother’s, a piece 
of munificent good fortune befel her—as conveyed to her in official 
and non-official communications from India. Andrew McAlpin—the 
head of the great McAlpin house in Calcutta ; who had respected Mary 
Layne above all women, and had wished to marry her, as may be 
remembered—Andrew McAlpin was dead, and had left some of his 
accumulated wealth to Mary. It would amount to six hundred a year, 
and was bequeathed to her absolutely ; at her own disposal to will 
away when she in turn should die. In addition to this, he directed 
that the sum of one thousand pounds should be paid to her at once. 
He also left a thousand pounds to Mrs. Richard Layne—but that does 
not concern us. This good man’s death brought great grief to Mary. 
It had been the result of an accident: he lay ill but a few weeks. As 
to the fortune—well of course that was welcome, for Mary had been 
casting many an uneasy thought to the future on sundry scores, and 
what little money she had been able to put by, out of her salary as 
governess at Major Layne’s, was now nearly exhausted. She thought 
she knew why Mr. McAlpin had thus generously remembered her: 
and it was an additional proof of the thoughtful goodness which had 
ever characterised his life. Oh if she could but have thanked him | 
if she had but known it before he died. He had been in the habit 
of corresponding with her since her return to Europe, for she and 
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he had remained firm friends, but the thought of ever benefiting by 
him in this way had never entered her head. As how should it P— 
seeing that he was a strong man, and only in the prime of life. She 
mourned his loss; she thought she could best have spared any other 
friend ; but all the regrets in the world would not bring him back to 
life. Hewas gone. And Allan McAlpin was now sole head of the 
wealthy house, besides inheriting a vast private fortune from his brother. 
Eleanor McAlpin, once Eleanor Layne, might well wish for more 
children amidst all her riches. 

The first thing Mary Layne did with some of this thousand pounds— 
which had been conveyed to her simultaneously with the tidings of the 
death—was to convey her mother to the seaside for change, together 
with baby Arthur and the nurse, Betsey. Before quitting home she held 
One or two interviews with James Spriggings, the house agent, builder, 
and decorator, and left certain orders with him. On their return, old 
Mrs. Layne did not know her house. It had been put into substantial 
and ornamental repair inside and out, and was now one of the prettiest, 
not to say handsomest, in the village. All the old carpets were replaced 
by handsome new ones, and a good portion of the shabby old furmture 
was removed for new. ; 

‘¢ My dear, why have you done it?” cried Mrs. Layne, looking about 
her in amazement. “Is it not a waste of money ?” 

“IT think not, mother,” was the answer. ‘‘ Most likely this will be 
my home for life. Perhaps Arthur’s home after me. At least it will be 
his until he shall be of an age to go out in the world.” 

Mrs. Layne said no more. She had got of late very indifferent to 
outward things. Old people do get so, and Mr. Duffham said her 
system was breaking up. ‘The seaside air had done her good ; they had 
gone to it in May, and came back in August. Mary added a third 
servant to the household, and things went on as before in their quiet 
routine. 

One afternoon in September, when they had been at home about a 
month, Mary went out, and took Arthur. She was going to see a poor 
cottager who had nursed herself, Mary, when she was a child, and who 
had recently lost her husband. When they came to the gates of 
Chavasse Grange, past which their road lay, Master Arthur made a dead 
standstill, and wholly declined to proceed. The child was in a black 
velvet tunic, the tips of his white drawers just discernible beneath it, 
and his legs bare, down to the white socks. As bonny a boy for his six 
years as could be seen anywhere, with a noble, fearless bearing. Mary 
wore her usual black silk, a rich one too, with a little crape on it; the 
mourning for Mr. McAlpin. Arthur was staring over the way through 
the open gates of the Grange. 

‘‘T want to go in and see the peacock.” 

‘Go in and see the peacock !” exclaimed Miss Layne, rather struck 
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aback by the demand. ‘What can you mean, Arthur?—The peacock 
1s up by the house.” 

‘“‘T know it is. We can go up there and see it, Aunt Mary.” 

“Indeed we cannot, Arthur. I never heard of such a thing.” 

“« Betsey lets me go.” 

The confession involved all kinds of thoughts, and a flush crossed 
Miss Layne’s delicate face. The family were not at the Grange, as she 
knew : they had gone up to London in January when Parliament met, 
and had never returned since : but nevertheless she did not like to hear of 
‘this intrusion into the grounds of the nurse and child. The peacock 
had been a recent acquisition; or, as Arthur expressed it, had just 
““come to live there.” When he had talked of it at home, Mary sup- 
posed he had seen it on the slopes in passing. These green slopes, 
dotted here and there with shrubs and flowers, came down to the 
boundary wall that skirted the highway. The avenue through the 
gates wound round abruptly, hiding itself beyond the lodge. 

“Come, my dear. Itis already late.” 

“But, Aunt Mary, you mustsee the peacock. He has got shea most 
splendid tail. Sometimes he drags it behind him on the grass, and 
sometimes it’s all spread out in a round, like that fan you brought 
home from India. Do come.” 

Miss Layne did not reply for the moment. She was inwardly debat- 
ing upon what plea she could forbid the child’s ever going in again to 
see the peacock : the interdiction would sound most arbitrary if she 
gavenone. All at once, as if by magic, the peacock appeared in view, 
strutting down the slopes, its proud tail, in all its glory, spread aloft in 
the rays of the declining sun. 

It was too much for Arthur. With a shout of delight, he leaped off 
the low foot-path, flew across the road, and in at the gates. In vain 
Mary called : in his glad excitement, he did not so much as hear. 

There ensued a noise as of the fleet foot of a horse, and then a crash, 
a man’s shout, and a child’s cry. What harm had been done? In dire 
fear, Mary Layne ran to see, her legs trembling under her. 

Just at the sharp turn beyond the lodge, a group stood: Sir Geoffry 
Chavasse had Arthur in his arms: his horse,. from which he had flung 
himself, being held and soothed by a mounted groom. The lodge 
children also had come running out to look. She understood it in a 
moment: Sir Geoffry must have been riding quickly down from the 
house, his groom behind him, when the unfortunate little intruder en- 
countered him just at the turn, and there was no possibility of pulling 
up in time. In fact, the boy had run absolutely on to the horse’s legs. 

She stood, white, and faint, and sick, against the wall of the lodge : 
not daring to look into the accident—for Mary Layne was but a true 
woman, timid and sensitive ; as little daring to encounter Sir Geoffry 
Chavasse, whom she had not been close to but for a few months short 
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of seven years. That it should have occurred !—that this untoward 
thing should have occurred ! 

‘IT wonder whose child it is?” she heard Sir Geoffry say—and the 
well-remembered tones came home to her with a heart-thrill. ‘ Poor 
little fellow! could it have been my fault, or his? Dovey”—to the 
groom—‘“ ride on at once and get Mr. Duftham here. Never mind 
my horse: he’s all right now. You can lead him up to the house, 
Bill.” 

The groom touched his hat, and then his horse, and rode past 
Mary on his errand. Sir Geoffry was already carrying the child to the 
Grange. Bill, the eldest of the lodge fry, following with the horse. All 
in a minute, a wailing cry burst from Arthur. 

‘* Aunt Mary! Aunt Mary! oh let her come! I want Aunt Mary.” 

And then it struck Sir Geoffry Chavasse that a gentleman’s child, such 
as this one by his appearance evidently was, would not have been out 
without an attendant. He turned round, and saw a lady in black stand- 
ing by the lodge. The wailing cry set in again. 

‘Aunt Mary! I want Aunt Mary.” 

There was no help for it. She came on with her agitated face, from 
which every drop of blood had faded. Sir Geoffry, occupied with the 
child, did not notice her much. 

‘‘T am so grieved,” he began; “I trust the injury will be found not 
to be very serious. My horse—” 

He had lifted his eyes then, and knew her instantly. His own face 
turned crimson ; the words he had been about to say died unspoken on 
his lips. For a moment they looked in each other’s faces, and might 
have seen, had the time been one of less agitation, how sorrowful 
care had left its traces there. The next, they remembered the present 
time, and what was due from them. 

‘‘I beg your pardon: Miss Layne, I think?” said Sir Geoffry, con- 
triving to release one hand and raise his hat. 

‘Yes, sir,” she answered, and bowed in return. 

He sat down on the bank for a moment to get a better hold of 
the child. Blood was dripping from one of the little velvet sleeves. 
Sir Geoffry, carrying him as gently as was possible, made all haste 
to the house. The window of what had been the garden-parlour 
stood open, and he took him into it at once. Ah, how they both 
remembered it! It had been refurnished and made grand now: but 
the room was the room still. Sir Geoffry had returned home that 
morning. His wife and Lady Chavasse were not expected for a day 
or two. Scarcely any servants were as yet in the house; but the 
woman who had been left in charge, Hester Picker, came in with warm 
water. She curtsied to Miss Layne. 

“ Dear little fellow !” she exclaimed, her tongue ready as of old. ‘‘ How 
did it happen, sir?” . 
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‘“‘ My horse knocked him down,” replied Sir Geoffry. “Get me some 
linen, Picker.” 

The boy lay on the sofa where he had been put, his hat off, and his 
pretty light brown hair falling from his face, pale now. Apparently 
there was no injury save to the arm. Sir Geoffry looked at Mary. 

‘‘T am a bit of a surgeon,” he said. ‘‘ Will you allow me to examine 
his hurt as asurgeon would ? Duffham cannot be here just yet.” 

“Oh yes, certainly,” she answered. 

“I must cut his velvet sleeve up.” 

And she bowed in acquiescence to that. 

Hester Picker came in with the linen. Before commencing to cut 
the sleeve, Sir Geoffry touched the arm here and there, as if testing 
where the damage might lie. Arthur cried out. 

‘That hurts you,” said Sir Geoffry. 

“Not much,” answered the little fellow, trying to be brave. ‘ Papa’s 
a soldier, and I want to be a soldier, so I won’t mind a little hurt.” 

“Your papa’s a soldier? Ah, yes, I think I remember,” said Sir 
Geoffry, turning to Mary. “It is the little son of Captain Layne.” 

‘‘ My papa is Major Layne now,” spoke up Arthur before she could 
make any answer. ‘He and mamma live in India.” 

“‘ And so you want to be a soldier the same as papa?” said Sir 
Geoffry, testing the basin of water with his finger, which Picker was 
holding, and which had been brought in full hot. 

“Yes Ido. Aunt Mary there says No, and grandmamma says No: 
but——-oh what’s that?” 

He had caught sight of the blood for the first time and broke off 
with a shuddering cry. Sir Geoffry was ready now, and had the scis- 
sors in his hand. But before using them he spoke to Miss Layne. 

“Will you sit here while I look at it ?” he asked, putting a chair with 
its face to the open window and its back to the sofa. And she under- 
stood the motive, and thanked him; and said she would walk about 
outside. 

By and by, when she was tired of waiting, and all seemed very quiet, 
she looked in. Arthur had fainted. Sir Geoffry was bathing his fore- 
head with eau de Cologne; Picker had run for something in a tumbler, 
and wine stood on the table. 

“Was it the pain ?—did it hurt him very badly?” asked Mary, sup- 
posing that the arm had been bathed and perhaps dressed. 

“T have not done anything to it; I preferred to leave it for Duffham,” 
said Sir Geoffry—and at the same moment she caught sight of the vel- 
vet sleeve laid open, and something lying on it that looked like a mass 
of linen. Mary turned even whiter than the child. 

“Do not be alarmed,” said Sir Geoffry. ‘ Yourlittle nephew is only 
faint from the loss of blood. Drink this,” he added, bringing her a 
glass of wine. 
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But she would not take it. As Sir Geoffry was putting it on the 
table, Arthur began to revive. Young children are elastic; ill one 
minute, well the next ; and he began to talk again. 

‘¢ Aunt Mary, are you there?” 

She moved to the sofa and took his uninjured hand. 

‘We must not tell grandmamma, Aunt Mary. It would frighten 
her.” 

‘Bless his dear little thoughtful heart!” interjected Hester Picker. 
‘‘ Here comes something.” 

The something proved to be a fly, and it brought Mr. Duffham. 
Before the groom had reached the village, he overtook this said fly and 
the surgeon in it, who was then returning home from another accident. 
Turning round at the groom’s news—“ Some little child had run against 
- Sir Geoffry’s horse, and was hurt "—he came up to the Grange. 

When Mr. Duffham saw that it was //zs child, he felt curiously taken 
to. Up the room and down the room, looked he ; then at Sir Geoffry, 
then at Miss Layne, then at Hester Picker, saying nothing. Last of 
all he walked up to the sofa and gazed at the white face lying 
«there. 

‘‘Well,” said he, “and what’s this? And how did it happen?” 

‘Tt was the peacock,” answered Arthur. ‘I ran away from Aunt 
-Mary to look at it, and the horse came.” 

‘‘The dear innocent!” cried Hester Picker. ‘No wonder he ran. 
It’s a love of a peacock.” 

“Don’t you think it was very naughty, young sir, to run from your 
aunt?” returned Mr. Duffham. 

“Yes, very. Because she had told me not to.. Aunt Mary, I'll 
never do it again.” 

The two gentlemen and Hester Picker remained in the room, Mary 
again left it. The arm was crushed, rather badly ; and Mr. Duffham 
knew it would require care and skill to cure it. 

‘¢You must send to Worcester for its best surgeon to help you,” said 
the baronet, when the dressing was over. ‘I feel that I am respon- 
sible to Major Layne.” 

Old Duffham drew his eyes together as he glanced at the speaker. 
‘“‘T don’t think it’s necessary,” he said ; “ no surgeon can do more than 
I can. However, it may be satisfactory to Major Layne that we should 
be on the safe side, so I’ll send.” 

When the child was ready, Mary got into the fly, which had waited, 
and Mr. Duffham put him to lie on her lap. 

“I hope, Miss Layne, I may be allowed to call to-morrow and see 
how he gets on,” said Sir Geoffry at the same time. And she did not 
feel that it was possible for her to say No. Mr. Duffham got up beside 
the driver ; to get a sniff he said of the evening air. 

“‘ How heis changed! He has suffered as I have,” murmured Mary 
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Layne to herself, as her tears fell on Baby Arthur, asleep now. “Iam 
very thankful that he has no suspicion.” 

The child had said Don’t tell grandmamma: but to keep it from 
Mrs. Layne was simply impracticable. With the first stopping of the 
fly at the door, out came the old lady; she had been marvelling what 
had become of them and was wanting her tea. Mr. Duffham took her 
in again, and said a few words, making light of it, before he lifted out 
Baby Arthur. 

A skilful surgeon was at the house the next day, in conjunction with 
Mr. Duffham. The arm and its full use would be saved, he said; its. 
cure effected: but the child and those about him must have patience,. 
for it might be rather long about. Arthur said he should like to write 
to his papa in India and tell him that it was his own fault for running. 
away from Aunt Mary: he could write letters in big text hand. The 
surgeon smiled, and told him he must wait to write until he could use 
both arms again. 

They had not left the house many minutes when Sir Geoffry 
Chavasse called, having walked over from the Grange. Miss Layne 
quitted the room when she heard who it was, leaving her mother to 
receive him. The old lady, her perceptions a little dulled with time 
and age, and perhaps also her memory, felt somewhat impressed and 
fluttered at the visit. To her it almost seemed the honour that it used 
to be: that one painful episode of the past seemed to be as much for- 
gotten at the moment as though it had never had place. 

Arthur was lying close before the window, in the good light of the 
fine morning. It was the first clear view Sir Geoffry had obtained of 
him. The garden-parlour at the Grange faced the east, so that the 
room on the previous evening, being turned from the setting sun, had 
been but shady at the best, and the sofa was at the far end of it. As 
Sir Geoffry gazed at the child now, the face struck him as being like 
somebody’s ; he could not tell whose. The blue eyes especially, turned 
up in all their eager brightness to his, seemed quite familiar. 

“He says I must not write to papa until I get well,” said Arthur, 
who had begun to look on Sir Geoffry as an old acquaintance. 

“Who does?” asked the baronet. 

“The gentleman who came with Mr. Duffham. 

“Tt is the doctor from Worcester, Sir Geoffry,” put in old Mrs. Layne. 
She was sitting in her easy-chair near; her spectacles keeping the place 
between the leaves of the closed Bible on her lap; her withered 
hands, in their black lace mittens and frilled white ruffles, crossed upon 
the Book. Every now and then she nodded with incipient sleep. 

“Tam so very sorry this should have happened,” Sir Geoffry said, 
turning to Mrs. Layne. ‘The little fellow was running up to get a 
look at the peacock, it seems; and I was riding rather fast. I shall 
never ride fast round that corner again.” 
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“But, Sir Geoffry, they tell me that the child ran right against you at 
the commer : that it was no fault of yours at all, sir.” 

“It was my fault, grandmamma,” said Arthur. ‘ And, Sir Geoffry, 
that’s why I wanted to write to papa ; I want to tell him so.” 

“J think I had better write for you,” said Sir Geoffry, looking down 
at the boy with a smile. 

“Will you? Shall you tell him it was my fault ?” 

‘*No. I shall tell him it was mine.” 

“‘ But it was not yours. You must not write what’s not true. If 
Aunt. Mary thought I could tell a story, or write one, oh I don’t know 
what she’d do. God hears all we say, you know, sir.” 

Sir Geoffry smiled—a sad smile—at the earnest words, at the eager 
look in the bright eyes. Involuntarily the wish came into his mind 
that Ae had a brave, fearless hearted, right-principled son, such as this 
boy was. 

‘“‘ Then I think I had better describe how it happened, and let Major 
Layne judge for himself whether it was my fast riding or your fast 
running that caused the mischief.” 

“You'll tell about the peacock? It had its tail out.” 

“‘Of course I'll tell about the peacock. I shall say to Major Layne 
that his little boy—I don’t think I have heard your name,” broke off 
Sir Geoffry. ‘“ What is it?” 

‘It’s Arthur. Papa’s is Richard. My big brother's is Richard, too ; 
he is at King’s College. Which name do you like best, sir?” 

‘¢T think I hike Arthur. It is my own name also.” 

‘Yours is Sir Geofiry.” 

“And Arthur as well.” 

But at this juncture old Mrs, Layne, having started up from a nod, 
interposed to put a summary stop to the chatter, telling Arthur in a 
cross tone that Mr. Duffham and the other doctor had forbid him to 
talk much. And then she begged pardon of Sir Geoffry for saying it, 
but thought the doctors wished the child to be kept quiet and 
cool. Sir Geoffry took the opportunity to say adieu to the little pa- 
tient. 

‘¢ May I come to see the peacock when I get well, Sir Geoffry ?” 

‘Certainly. You shall come and look at him for a whole day if 
grandmamma will allow it.” 

Grandmamma gave no motion or word of assent, but Arthur took it 
for granted. ‘Betsey can bring me if Aunt Mary won't; she’s my 
nurse, sir. I wish I could have him before that window to look at 
while I lie here to get well. I like peacocks and musical boxes better 
than anything in the world.” 

“Musical boxes!” exclaimed Sir Geoffry. ‘Do you care for 
them ?” 

“‘Oh yes, they are beautiful. Do you know the little lame boy who 
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can’t walk, down Piefinch cut? His father comes to do grandmamma’s 
garden. Do you know him, Sir Geoffry? His name’s Reuben.” 

‘“‘Tt’s Noah the gardener’s son, sir,” put in Mrs. Layne aside to Sir 
Geoffry. ‘He was thrown down stairs when a baby, and has been a 
cripple ever since.” 

But the eager, intelligent eyes were still cast up, waiting for the 
answer. Where have I seen them? mentally debated Sir Geoffry,. 
alluding to the eyes. 

‘“T know the name,” he answered. 

‘“‘ Well, Reuben has got a musical box, and it plays three tunes. He’s. 
older than I am. He’s ten. One of them’s the ‘ Blue-bells of Scot- 
land.’” 

Sir Geoffry nodded and got away. He went straight over to Mr. 
Duffham’s, and found him writing a letter in his surgery. 

‘‘T hope the child will do well,” said the baronet, when he had 
shaken hands. ‘I have just been to see him. What an intelligent, nice 
little fellow it is.” 

‘Qh he will be all right again in time, Sir Geoffry,” was the doctor’s. 
reply, as he began to fold his letter. 

“He is a pretty boy too, very. His eyes are strangely like some 
one’s I have seen, but for the life of me I cannot tell whose ?” 

“ Really?"—do you mean it?” cried Mr. Duffham speaking, as it 
seemed, in some surprise. 

‘Mean what?” 

“That you cannot tell.” 

‘Indeed I can’t. They puzzled me all the while I was there. Do 
‘you know? Say, if you do.” 

‘‘ They are like your own, Sir Geoffry.” 

“ Like my own !” 

“They are your own eyes over again. And yours—as poor Layne 
used to say; and as the picture in the Grange dining-room shows us 
also, for the matter of that—are Sir Peter’s. Sir Peter's, yours, and the 
child’s: they are all the same.” 

For a long space of time, as it seemed, the two gentlemen gazed at 
each other. Mr. Duffham with a questioning and still surprised look : 
Sir Geoffry in a kind of bewildered amazement. 

“ Duffham ! you—you—Surely it is not ‘Aa?¢ child !” 

*¢ Yes, it is.” 

He backed to a chair and stumbled into it, rather than sat ; some- 
what in the same manner that Mrs. Layne had backed against the 
counter nearly seven years before, and upset the scales. The old lady 
seemed to have aged, since, quicker than she ought to have done: but 
her face then had not been whiter than was Geoffry Chavasse’s now. 

‘Good heavens!” 

The dead silence was only broken by these murmured words that 
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fell from his lips. Mr. Duffham finished folding his note, and 
directed it. 

‘‘ Sir Geoffry, I beg your pardon! I beg it a thousand times. If I 
had had the smallest notion that you were ignorant of this, I should 
never have spoken.” 

Sir Geoffry took out his handkerchief and wiped his brow. Some 
moisture had gathered there. 

‘“‘ How was I to suspect it?” he asked. 

‘‘T never supposed but that you must have known it all along.” 

“ All along from when, Duffham?” 

“ From—from—well, from the time you first knew that a child was 
over there.” 

Sir Geoffry cast his thoughts back. He could not remember anything 
about the child’s coming to Church Dykely. In point of fact, the 
_ Grange had been empty at the time. 

“‘T understood that the child was one of Captain and Mrs. Layne’s,” 
he rejoined. ‘ Everybody said it ; and I never had any other thought. 
Even yesterday at the Grange you spoke of him as such, Duffham.” 

“Of course. Miss Layne was present—and Hester Picker—and 
the child himself. I did not speak to deceive you, Sir Geoffry. When 
you said what you did to me in coming away, about calling in other 
advice for the satisfaction of Major Layne, I thought you were but 
keeping up appearances.” 

“ And it zs so, then!” 

‘Oh dear yes.” ; 

Another pause. Mr. Duffham affixed the stamp to his letter, and put 
the paper straight in his note-case. Sir Geoffry suddenly lifted his 
hand, like one whom some disagreeable reflection overwhelms. 

“To think that I was about to write to Major Layne! To think 
that I should have stood there, in the old lady’s presence, talking boldly 
with the child! She must assume that my impudence is unblush- 
ing.” 

‘‘ Mrs. Layne is past that, Sir Geoffry. Her faculties are dulled: 
three parts dead. Zat need not trouble you.” 

The baronet put aside his handkerchief and took his hat to leave. 
He began stroking its nap with his coat sleeve. 

‘‘ Does my mother know of this, do you think 2?” 

‘‘T am sure she neither knows it nor suspects it. No one does, Sir 
Geoffry : the secret has been entirely kept.” 

‘The cost of this illness must be mine, you know, Duffham.” 

“TY think not, Sir Geoffry,” was the surgeon’s answer. “It would 
not do, I fear. There’s no need, besides: Miss Layne is rich now.” 

“Rich! How is she nch?” 

And Mr. Duffham had to explain. A wealthy gentleman in India, 
some connection of the Laynes, had died and left money to Mary 
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Layne. Six or seven hundred a year; and plenty of ready means. Sir 
Geoffry Chavasse went out, pondering upon the world’s changes. 

He did not call to see the invalid again ; but he bought a beautiful 
musical box at Worcester, and sent it in to the child by Duffham. It 
played six tunes. The boy had never in his life been so delighted. 
He returned his love and thanks to Sir Geoffry ; and appended seve- 
ral inquiries touching the welfare of the peacock. 

The first news heard by Lady Chavasse and Lady Rachel on their 
coming home, was of the accident caused to Major Layne’s little son, 
by Sir Geoffry’s horse. Hester Picker and the other servants were full 
of it. It happened to be the day that Sir Geoffry had gone to Worces- 
ter after the box, so he could not join in the narrative. A sweet, beauti- 
ful boy, said Hester to my ladies, and had told them he meant to bea 
soldier when he grew up, as brave as his papa. Lady Chavasse, having 
digested the news, and taken inward counsel with herself, decided to go 
and see him: it would be right and neighbourly, she thought. It 
might be that she was wishing to bestow some slight mark of her 
favour upon the old lady before death should claim her: and she 
deemed that the honour of a call would effect this. In her heart she 
acknowledged that the Laynes had behaved admirably well in regard 
to the past; never to have troubled her or her son by word or deed or 
jetter; and in her heart she felt grateful for it. Some people might 
have acted so differently. 

“T think I will go and see him too,” said Lady Rachel. 

““No, pray don’t,” dissented Lady Chavasse hastily. ‘‘ You already 
feel the fatigue of your journey, Rachel: do not attempt to increase it.” 

And as Lady Rachel really was fatigued and did not care much about 
it, one way or the other, she remained at home. 

It was one of Mrs. Layne’s worst days—one of those when she seemed 
three parts childish—when Lady Chavasse was shown into the drawing- 
room. Mary was there. As she turned to receive her visitor, and 
heard the maid’s announcement ‘“‘ Lady Chavasse,” a great astonish- 
ment inwardly stirred her, but her manner remained quiet and self-pos- 
sessed. Just a minute’s gaze at each other. Lady Chavasse was the 
same good looking-woman as of yore; not changed, not aged by so 
much as a day. Mary was changed: the shy inexperienced girl had 
grown into the woman who had known sorrow, who had got its marks 
impressed on her face. She had been pretty once, she was gravely 
beautiful now. Perhaps Lady Chavasse had not bargained for seeing 
her; Mary had certainly never thought thus to meet Lady Chavasse : 
but here they were, face to face, and must make the best of it. As they 
did ; and with easy courtesy, both being gentlewomen. Lady Chavasse 
held out her hand, and Mary put hers into it. 

After shaking hands with Mrs. Layne—who was too drowsy properly 
to respond, and shut her eyes again—my lady spoke a few pleasant 
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words : of regret for the accident, of her wish to see the little patient, 
of her hope that Major and Mrs. Layne might not be allowed to think 
any care on Sir Geoffry’s part could have averted it. Mary went up 
stairs with her. Lady Chavasse could but be struck with the improved 
appearance of the house, quite suited now to be the abode of gentle- 
people ; and with its apparently well-appointed if small household. 

The child lay asleep : his nurse, Betsey, sat sewing by his side. The 
girl confessed that she had allowed him sometimes to run in and take 
a look at the peacock. Lady Chavasse would not have him awakened : 
she bent and kissed his cheek lightly ; and talked to Mary in a whisper. 
It was just as though there had been no break in their acquaintance- 
ship, just as though no painful episode, in which they were antagonistic 
actors, had ever occurred between them. 

‘“‘T hear you have come into a fortune, Miss Layne,” she said, as she 
shook hands with Mary again in the little hall before departure. For 
Hester Picker had told of this. 

“Into a great deal of money,” replied Mary. 

‘IT am glad to hear it; g/ad,” came the parting response, whispered 
emphatically in Mary’s ear, and it was accompanied by a pressure of 
the fingers. | 

Mr. Duffham was standing at his door, watching my lady’s exit from 
Mrs. Layne’s house, his eyes lost in wonder. Seeing him, she crossed 
over, and went in, Mr. Duffham throwing open the door of his sitting- 
room. She began speaking of the accident to Major Layne’s little son, 
—what a doleful pity it was, but that she hoped he would do well. 
Old Duffham replied that he hoped so too, and thought he would. 

‘* Mrs. Layne seems to be getting very old,” went on Lady Chavasse. 
‘‘She was as drowsy as she could be this afternoon: she seemed 
scarcely to know me.” 

‘Old people are apt to be sleepy after their dinner,” returned the 
doctor. 

And then there was a pause. Lady Chavasse (as Duffham’s diary 
expresses it) seemed to be absent in manner that day, as if she were 
thinking to herself instead of him. Because he had nothing else tosay, 
he asked after the health of Lady Rachel. That aroused her at once. 

‘She 1s not strong. She is not strong. I am sure of it.” 

*‘She does not seem to ail much, that I can see,” returned Duffham, 
who often had to hear this same thing said of Lady Rachel. ‘She 
never requires medical advice.” 

“T don’t care: she is not strong. There are no children,” continued 
Lady Chavasse, dropping her voice to a whisper ; and akind of piteous, 
imploring expression darkened her eyes. 

“No.” 

“‘ Four years married, going on for five, and no signs of any. No 
signs of children, Mr. Duffham.” 
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“IT can’t help it, my lady,” returned Duffham. 

“ Nobody can help it. But it is an awful misfortune. It is begin- 
ning to be a great trouble in my life. As the weeks and months and 
years pass on—the years, Mr. Duffham—and bring no hope, my very 
spirit seems to fail. ‘Hope deferred maketh the heart sick.’ ” 

ce Tru e,” 

“It has been the one great desire of my later years,” continued Lady 
Chavasse, too much in earnest to be reticent, “and it does not come. I 
wonder which is the worst to be borne: some weighty misfortune that 
falls and crushes, or a longed-for boon that we watch and pray for in 
vain? The want of it, the eager daily strain of disappointment, has 
become to me worse than a nightmare.” 


Little Arthur Layne, attended by Betsey, spent a day at the Grange 
on his recovery, invited to meet the peacock. The ladies were very kind 
to him: they could but admire his gentle manners, his fearless bearing. 
Sir Geoffry played a game at ninepins with him on the lawn—which 
set of ninepins had been his own when a child and had been lying by 
ever since. Betsey was told she might carry them home for Master 
Layne: Sir Geoffry gave them to him. | 

After that, the intercourse dropped again, and they became strangers 
as before. Except that Lady Chavasse would bow from her carriage if 
she saw Mrs. or Miss Layne, and Sir Geoffry raise his hat. The little 
boy got more notice: when they met him out, and were walking them- 
selves, they would, one and all, stay and speak to him. 

So this episode of the accident seemed to fade into the past, as other 
things had faded: and the time went on. 

And as to me, I do fear you will be fit to smother me, and the maga- 
zine’s furious. For there is a little more to come yet, and it can’t go 
in till next month. The crime is Duffham’s, not mine. Why did he 
go and spin out his account of things? 

JOHNNY LUDLow. 
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A RIDE THROUGH THE HEATHER. 


HE thunder of cannon re-echoes from the Baltic to the Mediter- 
ranean. The traveller who lays his head on his pillow at night in 
an hotel on the Rhine, falls asleep with an unpleasant doubt in his 
mind as to whether he shall be awakened in the morning by the chamber- 
maid’s familiar knock or by the apparition of a gendarme at his bed- 
side with the news that he is arrested as a spy. These things do not 
exactly suit the taste of the tired man of business or literature, who goes 
abroad for rest, or the fan¢y of the merry Engksh family seeking for 
amusement. Foreign Murrays and Bradshaws are laid with a sigh on 
the book-shelf, travelling bags and knapsacks are thrown into the lumber 
closet, and the unfortunate sons and daughters of the Metropolis pre- 
pare to spend the autumn among bricks and mortar, enlivened only by 
a whiff of sea air, tainted with London smoke, at Ramsgate, or five days’ 
run down to those dreary old Welsh mountains which every one knows 
by heart. 

In a season, therefore, like the present, a tract of beautiful yet little- 
known country within the British islands must be a true El Dorado to 
the tourist. Between North Devon and the Bristol Channel, round 
about Dunkerry, in West Somerset, such a tract does in reality exist. 
There are deep, woody valleys, where streams flash and dance ; and 
wild reaches of heathery ground, where the red stag feeds, which are 
a million times less familiar to the wanderer’s feet than the Grindel 
Wald or the Mer de Glace. There are legends more quaint or pathe- 
tic than those of the Brocken, popular fancies more unhackneyed and 
graceful than those of the Oberland, and types of peasant character more 
rich in naive humour and feeling than those of the Tyrol. Itis in the 
hope that, if the reader should form one of the large band of tourists who 
throng beautiful but well-known North Devon, he may be induced to 
leave the beaten track to explore this unknown land, I now invite him 
to catch a glimpse of it by following me in the spirit in a “ Ride through 
the Heather.” 

It is a lovely September afternoon, in which summer and winter seem 
for a brief space to be holding friendly intercourse together, just 
as a nun, out of whose mind the holy water had not quite washed 
all taste for worldly gossip, might hold intercourse through her convent 
grating with a court beauty. There isa fresh easterly breeze blowing, 
with just a touch of ice in his breath, but the sun is pouring down 
a genial shower of sunbeams. The trees have here and there upon 
their leaves a hectic flush, but the long melodious note of the blackbird 
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and the rippling music of the lark are resounding through the air as 
cheerily as when they rang in the birthday of the spring. There be- 
ing in this quiet agricultural district neither the “horse of brass” of 
the Tartar King nor the winged steed of the Paladins for the reader’s 
accommodation, he must, if he wishes to accompany me, borrow a 
broomstick from one of the old witches of whom there are two or 
three residing in the village hard by, and thus supernaturally mounted 
he will easily be able to keep pace with my pretty, lazy, self-opinion- 
ated little brown mare. 

The attendant who runs by my side is a boy, who has the repu- 
tation of being-at once the cleverest and most mischievous spirit in the 
whole parish. He knows by heart half the books in our village library, 
as well as the sheltered corners of the wood in which blackberries 
and nuts most abound. He has a monkey-like aptitude for mitating 
everything he sees. He is never still, even in church, and when the 
vicar exceeds his fifteen minutes always begins to write the catechism 
backwards on the front of the pew, to try if by this means he can raise 
the personage popularly supposed to be called up by such exercises, 
and thus to put an end to the sermon. He and I are firm friends, though 
in my Sunday class he is frequently guilty of some such delinquencies 
as sewing together the coat tails of two of his comrades, making an 
exact pantomimic representation of a tailor at his work, for the benefit 
of the company in general, or cutting his name on a form with a pen- 
knife. He certainly confirms in a remarkable manner the saying of an 
old maiden lady of my acquaintance, that the male half of human kind 
are never quite grown up before they are thirty. 

And now we are proceeding up a deep, narrow lane, which grows 
every minute deeper and narrower, until, what with the height of the 
hedges, and what with the thick network made overhead by the inter- 
lacing of unpruned branches, we are almost as much protected from 
sun and wind as if we were in a sea nymph’s cave. These Devonshire 
lanes hold in their depths a wondrous wealth of beauty. The white 
Convolvulus shines out like a moonbeam, which, having fallen last night 
into this tranquil retreat, was captured by the guardian spirit of tine 
place, and kept to adorn his domains. The graceful tendrils of the 
wild hop cling around the banks in an imploring feminine sort of way 
that makes you think of Andromache hanging on the hand of Hector. 
The Loose-strife rears aloft her queenly purple spikes; the wild Mar- 
joram blushes among the feathery grass; the innumerable family of the 
ferns—each one more elegant, and, the botanists tell us, each one more 
rare than her sister—droop on every side in tangled profusion. Truly, 
as you hold in your hand one of these delicate sprays, the finest work 
of the loom or the needle looks coarse beside it, and man’s skill seems 
very small indeed to your eyes. 

We advance but slowly, for my companion, Billy, cannot) resist the 
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temptation offered him by clusters of juicy blackberries to make an 
afternoon lunch. I know that this is an innocent little bit of boy 
nature, and therefore do not chide or hurry him. As for the mare, her 
proceedings are of the most whimsical, not to say singular, character. 
Now she makes a grab at a tuft of grass in the hedge that has particu- 
larly taken her fancy; now she pauses to dip her soft little brown 
velvet muzzle in the clear springs, which in this land of rivers of waters 
well up at intervals by the wayside, and tosses about the bright drops 
with a half playful, half nonchalant air, just as a young lady might toss 
about the gems in a jeweller’s shop ; now she starts suddénly at a gate- 
way, as though she saw some grim spectral face grinning at her over it ; 
sometimes she all at once fixes her large intelligent eyes upon a stray 
leaf or stone that happens to be lying in the road, pricks her mobile 
ears till’ they nearly meet, and walks slowly backwards for a few steps, 
like a dame of olden days dancing a minuette. Only after much coax- 
ing can she be brought to pass the object at which she has taken 
exception. Sometimes also she quite unexpectedly raises her small, 
deer-like head, arches her long neck, and hurries forward with short, 
proud, quick steps, just as if she heard the drums and trumpets of a 
fairy band playing a march somewhere near her in the air. The con- 
versation between Billy and myself is very varied. First I draw from 
him confessions concerning certain misdeeds of his—confessions which 
vicar, curate, and schoolmaster have hitherto striven to extort in vain. 
Then he informs me that Sir Walter Raleigh, whose life he has just 
been reading, was a stunning fine fellow, and somewhat perplexes me 
by questions regarding that hero. Afterwards he relieves my overtaxed 
brain by relating to mea strange fable about a deep pool somewhere 
in the Exe—for such is one of our local traditions—which is said to 
be bottomless, so that if you throw a stone into it, that stone will 
make its appearance again in Australia. 

All at once, as we are talking, our eyes become dazzled. We have 
left the twilight of the lane. We are in the sunlight, and my horse’s 
feet are treading upon a magnificent carpet, where, in one gorgeous web 
flash together all the varied shades of purple that ever glowed around 
an Eastern sunset, or trembled upon a Southern sea, or played in a 
Northern rainbow, interspersed with streaks of white, patches of green, 
and masses of burnished gold. Do not start, reader, and think that I 
have suddenly drifted out of this common-place world into a fairy tale. 
No, we are still in a region of sober reality, and it is only that we are 
come out upon the heather. When we grow a little more accustomed 
to the brightness of the place, we perceive that the different purple tints 
arise from the various stages of blossom through which the heather is 
passing. This wild heath reminds us somewhat of a fashionable ball- 
room, where blooming girls, angular spinsters, round matrons, and 
Jaboriously got-up dowagers, all mix together. The green colouring is 
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the bracken, the gold is the gorse, and the white is the little dodder, 
which loves to creep curiously in and out among the heather, listening 
to what the purple bells whisper to each other in the wind. If we look 
closer into our rich carpet we shall notice here and there in its texture 
a delicate green arabesque pattern. This is the stag’s-head moss, 
which belongs to the highest nobility among the natives of our hills, 
and which is so rare that it is seldom found elsewhere, even in moun- 
tainous countries. Little heeded by us, amid all the glories of the 
heather and the gorse, we observe a small, dingy, uninteresting-looking 
plant. Yet, notwithstanding our slighting glance at it, this little plant 
has clothed the naked, has fed the hungry, and has even arrayed the rich 
in purple ; in short, it has done more good than all the languid darlings 
of the hot-house and flaunting queens of the garden put together. This 
is the whortleberry, by the gathering of which through the summer 
months considerable sums are earned by the poor children of the dis- 
trict, and which, being sold to dealers who go around to pick up the 
fruit, is eventually used in manufactories for the composition of some 
of their most brilliant purple dyes. 

We are now advancing up a steep slope. On our right there is a 
deep and very picturesque gorge, which is filled with the golden 
gorse, and has a little stream dancing through it. Beside this stream, 
low down in the gorge, we notice two or three low walls with ivy 
entwined around them. There is in the local annals a rather singular, 
sad little tradition connected with this ruin. It is said that during the 
terrible old days of revolution in France, there came into these western 
solitudes two elderly French female emigrants, who took up their residence 
in the cottage that stood on this spot. There they dwelt for some years, 
holding very little communication with the people of the country, and 
without their former rank in society or even their names being disclosed 
to any one. What they lived upon was a constant problem to their 
few neighbours: for the small measure of milk which they daily took 
in, and the scanty provision of bread purchased by them was, the gos- 
sips affirmed, totally inadequate for the sustenance of two human beings. 
One morning the girl who took the milk to the cottage found her sum- 
mons at the door unanswered. After waiting a little while, she entered, 
and there she found the two poor women lying side by side on their bed, 
cold and dead. On an examination being made of the cottage, there were 
only found in it, besides a few wretched pieces of furniture, several large 
flower-pots filled with slugs. A farmer of the neighbourhood, who had 
heard of the strange food sometimes used by foreigners, at once came to 
the conclusion that these slugs had formed the chief diet of the unhappy 
women, and his hypothesis was immediately received as gospel in the 
district, and as such has been handed down ever since. I fall to 
musing upon this sad story, and think that, if it were not for that hor- 
ribly unpoetical fact about the slugs, I might mould it. into a few 
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pathetic little stanzas. Billy perceives that my attention is absorbed, 
and in the midst of my meditations I have an uncomfortable, hazy sort 
of consciousness that he is pulling derisive faces at the authoress- 
Just as I have hammered out a couplet full of fine sentiment, the two 
lines are suddenly sent flying, one to the east, the other to the west, 
and I, familiar though I am with my saddle, am nearly separated from 
it, by the mare all at once whisking round with a bound. There is a 
noise of wings above our heads. When I recover myself, I find that 
a blackcock, who was lying among the heather, has been startled by 
our approach, and taken flight. Billy grins, and I feel a strong inclina- 
tion to box his ears, but after a moment’s reflection, think it best for 
my dignity to laugh with him. 

As we ascend higher there is a lightness and briskness in the air 
that would, I am certain, have a most remarkable and salutary effect 
upon any one not accustomed to it. The faded belle, could this 
mountain breeze once wrap her in its embrace, would come out of it 
rajeunie without the intervention of beauty baths. The dyspeptic epi- 
cure, could a puff of this wind once strike upon his face, would feel his 
dinner digest without the aid of pepsine. The used-up man of talent, 
whose intellects have been half washed out, but not by water, would (if 
these airs could play around his lips) find the stream of sparkling wit 
flow from his mouth as freely as the champagne usually flowed into it. 
Perhaps, however, the reader of this paper may have his doubts as to 
the efficacy of hill country air for producing this latter effect. 

Billy is evidently beginning to think our expedition rather slow, for 
he pulls off his cap, and producing his valued friend, the penknife, 
begins to carve an eccentric pattern upon its brim. Down in the gorge, 
at some little distance from us, where the furze bushes are thickest, we 
distinguish a rustling sound, and stop to listen. The noise grows louder, 
and the mare turns in the direction from whence it comes her small 
clever head, inherited from her Exmoor sires. Almost involuntarily I 
grasp tighter the rein, and Billy puts on his cap and is very still. There 
is upon all three of us the shadow of a great presentiment, such as used 
to fall upon Mrs. Radcliffe’s incarcerated heroines when the hero was 
about to leap in at the window; a presentiment which tells us that 
the chief event of our day is at hand. And so it is in truth, for with 
his glorious branchy head tossed proudly aloft, and with vigorous grace 
in his every movement, there springs up from among the furze a mag- 
nificent red stag, who scours fleetly away over the heather. Good luck 
to you, noble fellow ! may the eager band of hounds, ladies, and gentle- 
men (fearless riders and gallant dogs though they be), who to-morrow will 
be filling these solitudes with merry life, be unsuccessful if they get upon 
your track. Having beheld this culminating glory of the hills, Billy 
and I deem it best to make our way homeward. We cross the stream, 
and soon lose the sound of its low, never-ending melody, which has 
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always to my fancy something sad and mysterious about i that reminds 
me of the song of a maniac who sits ceaselessly crooning over and over 
again some mournful ditty. 

Very soon, after descending a little over the heath, we reach what is 
called a cart-road, but what is in reality merely a succession of stones 
of different sizes thrown one upon the other. This descent would 
puzzle a great deal, no doubt, any showy Rotten Row canterer, or 
well-trained watering-place hack; but the mare, with the reins upon her 
neck, proceeds down it with a step as firm as that of a grenadier upon 
parade, and as light as that of a female Blondin upon a tight-rope. 
After a while we reach a better and smoother road, and then Billy and 
the mare, their suppers growing every moment less visionary and more 
substantial to their’ view, stride along at a rapid pace that soon brings 
us very near home. The sun is gone to bed, as far as the valleys 
are concerned as we pass along them. The cart-horses, having 
finished their day’s work, are feeding or rolling in the fields. All 
nature looks drowsy. Good night, therefore, patient reader; if I have 
wearied you, I have at least given you a sleeping draught. 

ALICE KING. 
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A STORY OF MODERN IRELAND. 


N the west coast of Ireland, a large island, called Inismore, 
stands loftily from the water; a real sea-girt mountain range; 
wild lakes nestling in its hollows, and brown reaches of heathery hill, 
ending in abrupt cliffs, dropping nearly a thousand feet perpendicularly. 
At the foot of the cliffs the deep, deep water is always heaving and 
sinking to the Atlantic swell. On the south-eastern side the sea is 
calmer, and the shore shelves gently to the pier, from which the boats 
make their constant passage to the mainland, three miles distant. 

The only house of any pretension on the island was rented, one 
year prior to the date of my story, by a Scotch family, consisting of 
two brothers and a sister, named Fergusson. They kept “ the shop”— 
a store of heterogeneous articles: cotton and stuff dresses ; indigo 
to dye the home-spun flannel; ‘‘ white bread,” the holiday luxury of 
the islanders ; tobacco, tea, and whiskey. The sister, Jean, was a dark, 
stately woman, cold and unimpressible certainly, but the object of the 
devoted attachment of one of the men in the constabulary force, a 
countryman of her own, Sergeant M‘Kay. He pressed his suit 
earnestly and persistently, but the brothers Fergusson opposed him to 
a violent degree. It might have been their opposition, as much as the 
tall, handsome person of her lover, that roused at last the phlegmatic 
nature of Jean into acceptance; but accept him she did, and met her 
brothers’ bitter words with the same indifference with which she had 
formerly listened to M‘Kay’s courtship. 

“‘ Ye’ll be wanting me to stay wi’ ye,” she said; “but the sairgent is 
as guid as maist folks, and winna flyte me as ye’ve bin’ doing. Ye 
think ye’ll no’ spare me fra’ measuring the flour, and giving the coos 
their bit at nights ; and mebbe, Robert, ye’ve na got me forty pound of 
siller to give as my ain share to me weddin’ dower? Hech, weel! 
a body must e’en marry some time; so ye may as well pay it noo, as 
ony ither day.” 

And so M‘Kay and Jean carried the day ; the ring was bought, and 
the licence procured. 

It was a lovely summer morning as the wedding party left the island 
—John Fergusson, Jean, and their friends in two of the boats, while 
the sergeant and his men occupied the third. The little church on the 
mainland was crowded, for weddings are rare in the scantily-peopled 
districts of West Ireland, and all “the town” came to see Jeanie 
Fergusson married to the tall Scottish policeman. The elder brother 
was absent. He could not, or he would not, come; but if his dark 
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face was missed, it was certainly not wanted, for all felt his absence a 
relief. 

It is the custom in Western Ireland to fire a kind of feu-dejote on 
such occasions out of every available musket and pistol ; and a perfect 
fusillade welcomed the bridal party, as the boats touched the pier on 
the return to the island. It was but a few steps to the house, and 
Duncan M‘Kay drew his wife’s arm through his, wishing with all his 
heart that the clamour was over, and he and his Jeanie away in the 
cottage he had been so eagerly preparing. Something of this he said, 
as he stooped to look in her face just as they entered the gate. An 
instant more, and a nearer report than any yet fired rang through the 
air. A woman’s sharp cry, a deep groan from Duncan, and forward on 
the very threshold the bridegroom fell. 

Jeanie and those around her stood still in horror for one instant ; the 
next, Robert Fergusson ran down the stairs, his face white, even to the 
very lips. ‘It was an accident—an accident; only an accident!” he 
thickly articulated. 

They lifted him up, and carried him into a little chamber above, 
stumbling over the gun—Robert’s gun—which had so suddenly dealt 
the fatal wound. They sent for the doctor and the clergyman, but it 
was useless ; no mere mortal could help him now. The heavy duck-shot 
had pierced his temple. A few hours of unconsciousness, and all was 
over. The following week the same boat that had borne him to his 
marriage held the long black coffin; and in the aisle of the church 
they laid it down, on the very spot his feet had trodden so firmly 
beside his bride. 

Robert Fergusson, of course, was in custody. He was tried for 
murder ; but he declared he did not know the gun contained anything 
but powder. He had gone, he said, to his bedroom for his gun, hear- 
ing the shots which announced their return. He had thrown up the 
window, and pointed the gun straight through it. His finger was on 
the (trigger, when the insecure fastening which sustained the window- 
case gave way, and it fell down, depressing the barrels so that the shot 
struck the bridegroom as he stood exactly beneath. Such was his tale. 
It might be the truth: there was no proof to the contrary. At any 
rate, Robert Fergusson was found guilty of manslaughter, but acquitted 
of the graver charge. The “slate house” on the island was shut up. 
The goods in the shop were sold, and the brothers, together with the 
bride-widow, left the country for ever. 

The following spring carpenters and masons were busy about the 
place. The counters were removed, partitions pulled down, glass 
doors put in, and a dining-room built. A carriage-sweep was planned, 
rustic bridges thrown over the mountain torrent in the adjoining 
glen, shrubs and trees were planted, and terraces were turfed. The 
owner of Inismore had determined to make a kind of shooting and 
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bathing box there. Accordingly, by the summer it was filled by a 
iotous party of children, and elder ones quite as merry, if a little 
more quiet. 

The sad tragedy was outwardly forgotten: so ternble a thing was 
better left in silence. The sunny days were idled away, out on the 
rocks when the tide was low, or sailing on the sleepy sea, or getting 
up an Impromptu riding party on the shaggy ponies. It was at this 
time that my brother and I received an invitation to join the party, 
and the prospect seemed so unusually fresh and charming that we 
accepted it with delight. The journey was long, and the railway only 
took us to a point thirty-eight miles distant from our destination, so 
that we were thoroughly tired as we stepped from the Irish car, with its 
tandem horses, on to the quay beside which the boat waited to convey 
us to the island. 

How pleasant that life was ! so wild and free ;—as unlike as possible 
to the seaside existence of those good people who go for a tame trip 
each autumn to Filey, Bournemouth, or Torquay. No one did anything 
that they had ever done before. Early risers laid in bed until eleven 
o'clock, while those who never could get up anywhere else astounded 
us by coming in glowing and fresh to the breakfast table. 

It was announced one morning that there was to be a regatta-com- 
mittee meeting, or a petty sessions, or a ‘“ something” which would 
occasion the absence for two nights of all the gentlemen. We ladies 
<leclared we had anti-macassars to finish, letters to write, and gardening 
to accomplish, which would make their being away the most convenient 
thing possible; and we laughed a little at our cosiness, as we drew 
down the blinds, and lit a fire that first night—that fire being certainly 
more for society than warmth. Womanlike, we talked and talked, and 
it was very late when the bedroom candles were lighted and the draw- 
ing-room deserted. My room was the one in which Duncan M‘Kay had 
died. It was a little back chamber, and my hostess had assigned it to 
me with many apologies. ‘It is so small, my dear; you don’t mind 
that p—And of course you won't be afraid? The poor people say it 
is haunted. It was here that that poor fellow died. You know all about 
it? If you @re afraid, you shall share Ellen’s.” But I was not afraid, 
and so, in the haunted room I had hitherto slept quietly and comfortably. 

At this time I had the very bad habit of reading novels in my bed- 
room. This night my novel was unusually entertaining, and with my 
dressing-gown round my shoulders, my fingers lazily brushing out my 
hair, my eyes followed line after line of the book. I sat until long past 
midnight, my thoughts wrapped up in my story, when I was startled by 
a noise. A noise certainly, but a most indescribable one. Apparently 
coming from nowhere, it sighed and moaned through the room and 
died away. I started up. WasI dreaming? All was quiet. ‘Bah! 
I was half asleep : it was fancy, and I must go to bed.” I coiled my 
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hair round my head, pulled off my dressing-gown, and began to wind 
my watch. But I nearly let it fall to the ground. Again, quivering 
faintly, but most really, came the ghostly sound. I looked at my face in 
the glass: it was strangely white. 

“ This will never do. I’m actually shaking with fear. It is only some 
man taking advantage of our defenceless womanhood to frighten us.” 

This supposition was bad enough, but I thought it a blessed alterna- 
tive to that other hideous idea which came rushing into my mind. 

“ Poor Duncan M‘Kay—rubbish !”—and stepping across the landing 
to the top of the stairs, I called Leo, the big Newfoundland, to see 
what /e would think of this odd sound. He came lumbering up, and 
followed me into my room. But the rug before the dressing-table 
seemed to possess great attractions for him, and on it he curled himself 
comfortably to resume the nap my summons had interrupted. Leo’s 
indifference made me yet more uneasy. Again and again the weird 
sighing sound came vibrating through the room. 

I tried the servants this time, and called up two of them. They came 
wondering what I could possibly want at that hour. “ WasTI ill?” I 
purposely spun out my answer, for I wanted to see if they would hear 
the sound ; if it was audible to other ears than mine; or if.I alone was 
selected to be chilled and maddened by its hideousness. I had gone 
very far, you see; very far from clear calm sense; I was scared very 
deeply ; I seemed to have realized a lifetime of thought in that half-hour. 

I stood there, with my white face, replying and talking very much at 
random to the two maids, longing for the sound to come once more. I 
had not long to wait. I saw them start, and stare, and hold their 
breath ; then down in a heap they fell, with a cry of “The Banshee, 
the Banshee! oh worra, worra, Miss Netley, it is the tall policeman’s 
spirit ! It is for death!” 

The noise they made in some measure recalled my common sense ; 
but it was in vain I tried to pacify them. “ Oh miss, call the mistress !” 
said Norah, sobbing loudly. 

“‘Go, Norah, certainly, and call her,” I said; but Norah had no 
intention of venturing one step by herself. Nor was it necessary to 
call any one, for the shrill shrieks of the servants had effectually roused 
the household, and six ladies in very hasty toilettes crowded into my 
little room. 

Of course everybody talked; everybody asked what it was, where it 
was, why it wasP and quite drowned the faint vibrating sound that had 
so alarmed me: quite drowned it, if it sounded at all just then, which 
we afterwards had reason to doubt. 

* Be quiet,” I implored, turning first to the maids and the fat house- 
keeper, who had joined us, and was adding vigorously to the cabal. 
‘Be quiet, and you will know as much as I do, though /Aa¢ certainly 
is but little.” 
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Quiet they all were, standing in puzzled expectation—the two maids 
still crouched on the floor. The housekeeper and the nurse stood just 
outside the door, their eyes starting from their sockets with fright ; 
fright at what they didn’t exactly know. Mrs. Cranston, enveloped in 
a huge scarlet and white shawl, looked doubtfully at me. Rose and 
Jessie Ross, two English girls, who had never had former experience of 
‘“‘ ghosts” or ‘banshees,” stood clinging to each other, their hair, so 
fashionably “fuzzy” by day, screwed up in a complicated machinery 
of wire and nbbon. They also looked doubtingly at me. Lady Kathe- 
rine Kilmare looked contemptuously at all. A strong-minded womap 
was her ladyship, with a very satisfactory opinion of her own mental? 
powers. The group was finished by Mrs. and Miss Forder, sister and 
niece of our hostess. The former lady kept squeezing her hands 
together, and repeating hurriedly and incessantly, “I wish James was 
here, Ellen: I wish your papa was here.” 

It is said the sublime verges on the ludicrous—I don’t think we 
looked exactly sublime, yet my feelings had been very grave and ex- 
ceedingly deep; but as I looked round on the different positions, the 
varied countenances, to say nothing of the costumes, of our nocturnal 
gathering, the absurdity of the whole so tickled my fancy that I flung 
myself into a chair in uncontrollable fits of laughter. 

‘“‘T thought so,” said Jessie Ross, triumphantly. “It is only a trick 
of Ethel’s.” 

‘‘ And in excessively bad taste,” broke in Lady Katherine’s clear, 
measured tones. ‘“‘ Had we not better return to our rooms? (Mrs. 
Cranston, I will bid you good night.” 

This was certainly contrary to my intentions. To be left alone again 
with that moaning horror! My laughter was effectually quelled. I im- 
plored, I asserted, I coaxed, ‘‘ Only stop, and wait, and be quiet ; and 
indeed I will not laugh ! Wait and listen ;” and pushing an arm-chair 
forward for Lady Katherine, and getting a heap of cloaks for the 
benefit of the others, I settled them once more into quiet expectation. 
We waited and waited, my unruly laughter came up in my throat, and 
my mouth twitched with my efforts at self-control, when soft and vibrat- 
ing and long drawn came the moaning, sighing sound that had before 
chilled me into terror. 

Exclamations, suggestions burst from every lip; but, as usual, Lady 
Katherine’s voice, in its low, measured tones, caught attention. ‘“ That 
noise came from underneath. /MW/Aat is underneath this room ?” 

She looked at Mrs. Cranston, but got no answer. Mrs. Cranston 
was trembling under her huge shawl, and her hand grasped mine tightly. 
It was the housekeeper who replied. 

“The room under this is empty, my lady: it was.a bakehouse in the 
Fergussons’ time, and has a door to its own self.” | 

‘Then we must search the bakehouse ; somebody must be there ; 
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some one has concocted a vile scheme to terrify us. They must be dis- 
covered and brought to justice—if there is such a thing as justice in 
this outlandish place!” added her ladyship, sotto voce. 

It was easy to say a search must be made, but who would make it? 
I said I would go if some one would accompany me. I wanted to un- 
ravel the riddle. I felt I must know the cause of that hideous moan. 
Earthly or unearthly, I must find it: know it to be one or the other. 
To my surprise Jessie Ross said she would go with me. I asked one 
of the more sensible of the maids to come too, but at the mere sugges- 
tion she fled screaming down the passage to the nurseries, and locked 
herself in with the still sleeping children. Jessie and I prepared for 
our tour of investigation. I took a pistol; Jessie declared she couldn’t 
use fire-arms. “ Something to hit with would be better—a kind of club.” 
After a little search she lighted upon a telescope ; a huge telescope 
drawn out to its fullest extent, which she pronounced the very thing. 
Certainly, it was by no means a weapon to be lightly encountered. 

The night was so calm and beautiful that we took a candle from the 
chimney-piece in our hands without needing a lantern to shield it. 
We went round the house : I marching first with my candle and pistol, 
Jessie bravely bringing up the rear with her telescope. 

I pushed open the bakehouse door, and looked in hastily. No 
visible being, no visible thing was there; it was a small room, white- 
washed and empty. We searched the stables, the wash-house, the 
garden—nothing alive or dead was to be seen that was out of place or 
unusual. We returned to the conclave upstairs with our report. Zhey 
had heard the sound three times during our absence. What was to be 
done ? 

‘‘If James were only here,” repeated Mrs. Forder, “he would be 
sure to know all about it.” 

“ This flooring is made of wreck timber,” I said; “perhaps it might 
be the wind through the knot-holes or chinks.” 

“Yes,” returned Lady Katherine, jealous of anyone making a sug- 
gestion but herself; “take up the carpet, and see if there are any 
holes.” 

The removal of the carpet discovered plenty of holes, indeed; but 
how could they cause the sound? There was no wind to whistle or 
moan through them; yet ever and anon the sound came, faint and 
mysterious, through the air, till even the bravest among us grew sick 
with dread. | 

“It is no use,” said Mrs, Cranston. ‘Come to bed, everybody ; 
and you, Ethel, go to Ellen’s room; or will you come to mine?” 

‘“‘No,” I replied; “I cannot go off quietly to bed with this undis- 
covered mystery. Iam going to try outside once more. Will you 
come, Jessie?” 

Maria, the rough island girl who “helped in the kitchen,” was 
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pressed into the service, and with Leo, the big Newfoundland, we 
started out again. All was calm and silent as before. The bright 
moon shone down on the summer sea. The few thatched cottages by the 
shore were silent and dark. The lazy roll of the Atlantic, as it “ pluffed” 
against the cliffs on Inis Head, was the only sound breaking on the still- 
ness, except Ah! except what? Ina kind of desperation I flung 
open the bakehouse door, and the gust it made extinguished our 
candle. We were exactly beneath the window of my room; I called 
up for matches, and there we stood silently waiting during the short 
delay. My foot was on the threshold, when there! there! again the 
sound! JI was in it—at it. We kept our ground, too awed, per- 
haps, to run away. But would those matches never come? 

Down they came from the window above our heads. My shaking 
hands struck a light. Yes, I confess it, my hands were shaking. But 
there was no retreat now; that bakehouse should be searched inch by 
inch. 

Upstairs they soon heard a terrific clamour. Jessie’s shrill shrieks, 
Maria’s rough, loud voice shouting, mine raised to its fullest compass. 
“Oh mercy, mercy! don’t, don’t kill them! ah, don’t!” And sharp, 
short barkings from Leo. No wonder Lady Katherine double-locked 
the door; no wonder Mrs. Cranston’s fortitude quite gave way ! 

And the solution of the mystery? It is true, plainly and simply true; 
but it sounds absurdly ridiculous; and even as I write I wonder how a 
thing so trivial, so laughable, could have caused the abject terror, the 
cruel suspense, that it did. 

I lit the candle; Maria followed me closely. As I flashed the light 
over the bare white walls there was a faint rustle at my feet. I looked 
down, and saw-—ducks !—ducks !—fully five and twenty, reposing com- 
fortably behind the door. So close they lay, we had not seen them on 
our first search, and might easily have overlooked them even this time, 
had it not been for the delay about the matches, when we stood so silent 
and still that the horrid creatures, fancying they were left undisturbed, 
again went on with their curious noises. The nostrils of a duck are very 
near the point of its bill. Perhaps it is this which causes them to utter this 
weird sound occasionally in breathing. Perhaps but no ; I can’t ex- 
plain it ornithologically. I only know these particular ducks made this 
particular sound, and that it was this insignificant little fact which had 
actually frightened even Lady Katherine into forgetfulness of common 
sense. 

Mania flung herself upon the birds. ‘“ Och, and ye’ll all be in the pot 
to-morrow, ye varmints ;” and she pitched them with no gentle hand 
through the door. They fluttered and flapped ; and Leo considered it 
no more than his duty to assist in the scuffle by snapping at them as 
they were flung out. He killed one by a squeeze of his huge jaws. I 
generously tried to save the poor unlucky creatures, by vociferously 
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calling on Maria to be more tender, while Jessie screamed, half with 
laughter, half with excitement. That humiliating dénouement! Poor 
child! No wonder she was hysterical with the reaction. 

We did not laugh much over our adventure that night ; but when the 
clear daylight returned, and when our party of guardians and protectors 
came back to us, laugh we certainly did. Innumerable were the 
pleasantries and witticisms which we all had to endure—all but Lady 
Katherine. The dignity of her self-possession we dared not assail. She 
did not even like our night-vigil talked about. But even she could not 
forbear a smile, as we overheard Maria say to the timid Norah: “I’m 
astonished at ye, Norah. Ye were trem’lin’ like the bog forenenst the 
lake. J wasn’t a bit afeard. J knew ducks snored ever since I was the 
size of a ha’penny herrin’. And I juist bethought myself I niver put 
they cratures in their own house at night at all, at all, and so they juist 
dandered in there. Ach, but the quality’s easy frighted! The likes 
@’ ducks /” 

‘“* Well,” responded the gentler Norah, ‘it looked to my mind as if 
ye were frighted as much as the rest. But Maria,” and her voice grew 
low, “it might have been ducks, and it mebbe was ducks ; but I’ll not 
stay here. Next time it will be poor Sargent Duncan’s ghost in rael 
earnest; and I’m not the so’ger you be. Was the seven sinses clane 
gone out of me when I hired in this woeful house? Maria, be wise, ye 
girl, and come away too !” 


— rap Rawr REELS 


THE TRAVELLERS OF THE SEA. 


SPREAD thy strong white pinions, 
Traveller of the sea ! 
Lo! the south wind bloweth fresh, 
Where thy course should be. 
Many hearts have ached full sore 
When the rough waves beat the shore ; 
Throbbed like restless ebb and flow 
When billows raged, and winds did blow ; 
Many bright eyes dim have grown 
In that dreary vigil lone, 
Quenching all their light in tears 
Of Agony’s prophetic fears. 
Spread thy broad white pinions, 
Wanderer of the main, 
Thou wilt turn their grief to joy, 
Coming back again ! 
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Spread thy broad white pinions ! 
Hast thou, hid below, 
All the precious cargo stored 
Whence our riches flow ? 
Safe across the perilous deep 
Has it voyaged in careful keep: 
Over sharp-toothed reef and rock, 
Through all the wild cyclone’s shock ; 
O’er the pathless ocean wide, 
Steering by its polar guide. 
Wave and wind made woeful wreck, 
But they cleared above the deck ! 
Spread thy broad white pinions ! 
Bear it safely in,— 
Take the hard-earned golden fee 
Thou didst fairly win ! 


Spread thy storm-beat pinions 
In their native air : 
As a bird that nears her nest 
And her nestlings fair! 
Divers winds have whistled free 
Through thy shrouds on many a sea ; 
Tropic airs, with spicy balm, 
Breathed around thee weary calm ; 
Norland gales have stripped thee bare, 
Bent thy spars, and swept thee clear! 
Bird of Passage ! fold thy wings, 
Past are all these dangerous things ! 
Spread thy tattered pinions 
Now thou’rt near thy home— 
Entering on the haven sure, 
Where no tempests come! 


Spread the weary pinions 
Soon,—ah ! soon to close; 
Home with all its joys is near, 
And at last—repose ! 
Oh, how many prayers and hopes, 
Tugged unseen at all thy ropes ! 
Longing sighs thy sails did fill, 
Love magnetic drew thee still ! 
Little voices, low and deep, 
Prayed for thee, before their sleep, 
Oh, thou ark of many prayers, 
Filled thy sails with heavenly airs ! 
Furl thy storm-rent pinions 
Closely to the mast, 
For a watchful Father’s hand 
O’er thy way was cast ; 
Now the haven sought so long, 
Thou hast reached at last ! 


FRANCES FREELING BRODERIP. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 


IN THE HOUSE TOGETHER. 


T was a curious position, that of some of the present inmates of 
Dallory Hall. Sir Nash Bohun, who went down to accompany 
Arthur more than anything else, and who had not intended to remain 
above a day or two, stayed on. The quiet life after the bustle of Lon- 
don was grateful to him ; the sweet country air really seemed to possess 
some of the salubrious properties Madam had ascribed to it. He liked 
to sit amidst Mr. North’s flower-beds—that is to say, where the flowers 
had been ; for it was getting too near winter for many to be seen now. 
He liked to watch the falling of the leaves from the dying trees ; dying 
until the early spring should come round and renew their vitality. Suir 
Nash was about to go abroad a long long way when that genial spring- 
time should set in and try the effect of some medicinal waters, that bear 
the reputation of renewing failing strength. Until then, he was grateful 
for any change, any society that served to pass the time. 

Sir Nash had been as much struck with the exceeding beauty of 
Ellen Adair as strangers mostly were. That she was a very sweet girl, 
one of those who seem made to be specially loved, he could but see. 
In the bustle of their first arrival, he had not noticed her: there were 
sé many besides her to be greeted; and Miss Dallory amidst them, 
whose appearance was entirely unexpected and consequently a surprise. 
Not until they were assembling for dinner, did Sir Nash observe her. 
His eyes suddenly rested on a most beautiful girl in a simple black- 
silk evening dress, its low body and sleeves edged with white tulle, and 
a black necklace on her pretty neck. He was wondering who she was, 
when he heard Richard North speak of her as Ellen Adair. Sir Nash 
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drew Arthur Bohun to the far end of the drawing-room, ostensibly to 
look at one of Turner’s pictures. 

“‘ Arthur, who zs she? It cannot be 4s daughter! Adair’s?” 

** Yes, sir, it is.” 

“* Mercy be good to her !” cried Sir Nash in his compassionate dismay. 
“What an awful calamity! She looks entirely charming in herself; fit 
to mate with a prince of the blood-royal.” 

“ And she is so.” 

‘*To have been born to a blighted name; an inheritance of igno- 
miny!” continued Sir Nash. “ Poor thing; poor thing! Does she 
know about it ?” 

‘No, I am sure she does not,” replied Arthur warmly, his tone one 
of intense pain. “She believes her father to be as honourable and 
good as you are.” | 

For the very fact of Ellen’s having put out her hand to him in the 
hall with that bright and confiding smile, had convinced Arthur Bohun 
that at present she knew nothing. 

It made his own position all the worse: for, to her, his behaviour 
must appear simply infamous. Yet, how tell her p—what excuse make P 
Here they were, located in the same house ; and yet they could only be 
to each other as formal strangers. An explanation was due to Ellen 
Adair ; but from the very nature of the subject, he could not give it. 
If he had possessed the slightest notion that she was putting it down 
to a wrong cause—to an engagement with Miss Dallory—he would at 
least have set that right. But who was likely to tell him? No one. 
Madam and Matilda, be you very sure, would not: still less Ellen her- 
self. Andso the complication would, and must, go on ; just as unhappy 
complications do sometimes go on. But there is this much to be said 
—that the setting straight the only point that might have been set 
straight, would not have made any difference to the breach between the 
two who had been hopelessly separated. 

And Sir Nash Bohun never once brought himself to enter on any sort 
of intercourse with Ellen Adair. He would not have chosen, had he 
known it before-hand, to take up his sojourn under the same roof with 
one whose father had played so fatal a part with his long-ago-dead 
brother: it had been contrived by circumstances. In herself the young 
lady was so unobjectionable—nay, so deserving of respect and homage 
—that Sir Nash was won out of his projected coldness ; and he would 
smile pleasantly upon her when paying the slight, unavoidable courte- 
sies of every-day life. But he never lingered near her, he never entered 
on prolonged conversation : a bow or two, and good morning and good 
night, comprised their acquaintanceship. He got to pity her ; almost 
to love her; and he relieved his feelings at least once a day in private 
by sending sundry unorthodox epithets after the man, William Adair, 
for blighting the name held by this fair and sweet young lady. 
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It was not a very sociable party, take it on the whole. Sir Nash had 
a sitting-room assigned him, and stayed much in it: his grief for his 
son was not over, and perhaps never would be. Mr. North was often 
shut up in his parlour, or walking with bent head amid the garden paths. 
Madam kept greatly aloof, nobody knew where; Matilda was buried 
in her novels, French and English, or chattering somewhere above to 
Madam’s French maid. Richard was at the works all day. Ellen 
Adair, feeling herself a kind of interloper, stayed in her chamber, or 
went to remote parts of the. garden and sat there in solitude. As to 
Arthur Bohun, he was an invalid still, weak and ill, and would often not 
be seen until luncheon or dinner time. There was a general meeting at 
meals, and a sociable evening after it. 

Madam had not allowed matters to take their course without a 
prompting word from herself. On the day after Sir Nash and Arthur 
arrived, she came, all smiles and suavity, knocking at the door of 
Ellen’s chamber. She found that young lady weeping bitter tears—who 
stammered out, as she wiped them away and strove for composure, 
some excuse about feeling so greatly the sudden death of Mrs. Cumber- 
land. Madam was gracious, considerate ; as she could be when she 
pleased: she poured some scent on her own white handkerchief, and 
held it to Miss Adair’s nose. Ellen thanked her, and gave it back 
again, and smoothed her hair back with her hand, and dried her tears, 
and rose up out of the emotion as a thing of the past. 

‘“‘T am sorry it should have happened that Sir Nash chose this time 
to come,” spoke Madam; “‘ you might just now have preferred to be 
alone with us. Captain Bohun is still so very unwell that Sir Nash 
says he could but bring him.” 

“Yes,” mechanically replied Ellen, really not knowing what part it 
was she assented to. 

‘¢ And Arthur——of course he was anxious to come; he knew Mary 
Dallory would be back,” went on Madam with candour, like a woman 
without guile. ‘“ We are all delighted at the prospect of his marrying 
her. Before he was heir to the baronetcy it of course did not so much 
matter how he married, provided it were a gentlewoman of family fit to 
consort with the Bohuns. But now that he has come into the succes- 
sion through poor James’s death, things have changed. . Did you know 
that Sir Nash has cut off the entail ?” abruptly broke off Madam. 

Ellen thought she did. The fact was, Arthur had told Mrs. Cum- 
berland of it at Eastsea: but Ellen did not understand much about 
entails, so the matter had passed from her mind. 

“ The cutting off the entail has placed Arthur entirely in his uncle’s 
hands,” continued Madam. ‘If Arthur were to offend him, Sir Nash 
might not leave him a ten-shilling piece. It is fortunate for all of us 
that Mary Dallory is so charming: Sir Nash is almost as fond of her 
as is Arthur. And she is a great heiress, you know: she must have at 
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the very least three or four thousand a year. Some people say it’s 
more ; the minority of the Dallory children was so long.” 

“Tt is a great deal,” murmured Ellen. 

“Ves. But it will be very acceptable. I’m sure, by the way affairs 
seem to be going on with Mr. North and Richard, it looks as though 
Arthur would have us all on his hands. It has been a great happiness 
to us, his choosing Miss Dallory for his wife. I don’t believe he thought 
much of her before his illness. She was staying with us in town during 
that time, and so—and so the love grew, and Arthur made up his mind. 
He had the good sense to see the responsibility that James Bohun’s 
death left on him, to make a suitable and proper choice.” 

Ellen had learnt a lesson lately in self-control, and maintained her 
calmness now. She did not know Madam (except by reputation) quite 
as well as some people did, and was taken-in to believe she spoke in all 
sincerity. One thing she could not decide—whether Madam had 
known of the projected marriage at Eastsea, or not. She felt inclined 
to fancy that she had not, and Ellen hoped it with all her whole heart. 
Madam lingered on yet to say a few more words. She drew an affect- 
ing picture of the solace, the joy, the consolation this projected union 
of her son with Mary Dallory brought to her, his mother; and—as if 
she were addressing an imaginary audience in the ceiling—turned up 
her eyes and clasped her hands, and declared she must put it to the 
honour and good feeling of the world in general never to attempt any- 
thing by word or deed, that might tend to mar this blessed state of 
things. With that she kissed Ellen Adair, and said, now that she had 
apologised for their not being quite alone at the Hall and explained 
how it happened that Sir Nash came, she would leave her to dress. 

As the days went on, something happened to intensify the state of 
affairs—or, at least, to strengthen Ellen’s view of them—Mary Dallory 
came on a visit to the Hall. Her brother Francis went away from home 
to join a shooting party, dnd Madam seized upon the occasion to invite 
his sister. She came, seemingly nothing loth; and with her a great 
trunkful of paraphernalia. Matilda North had once said, when calling 
Mary Dallory a flirt, that she’d come fast enough to the Hall when 
Richard and Arthur were there. Any way, she came now. After this, 
Arthur Bohun would be more down stairs than he was before ; and he 
and she would be often together in the grounds; sitting on benches 
under the evergreens or strolling along the walks side by side. Some- 
times Arthur would take her arm with an invalid’s privilege ; his limp 
at the present time was more perceptible than it ever had been: and 
sometimes she would take his. They seemed to be always talking, 
always talking, their heads close together, after the manner of those who 
hold confidential intercourse. Ellen Adair would watch them through 
this window, through that window, and press her trembling fingers on 
her aching heart. She saw it all: or thought she did. Arthur Bohun 
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had found that his future prospects in life, his heirship in fact, depended 
upon his wedding Miss Dallory, or some one equally eligible ; and so 
he had resolved to forget the sweet romance of the past, and embrace 
reality. 

She thought he might have spoken to her. So much was certainly 
due to her; to her who had all but been made his wife. His present 
treatment of her was simply despicable ; next door to wicked. Better 
that he had explained only as Madam did: what was there to hinder 
his telling her the truth? He might have said to her, ever so briefly : 
‘Such and such things have arisen, and my former plans are frustrated, 
and I cannot help myself.” But no; all he did was to avoid her: he 
never sought to touch her hand; his eyes never met hers if he could 
guard against it. It was exactly as though he had grown to despise 
her, and sought to show it. WadheP When Ellen’s fears suggested 
the question—and it was in her mind pretty often now—she would turn 
sick with despair, and wish to die. 

The truth was this. Arthur Bohun’s fears Jest he should betray his 
still ardent love, caused him to be more studiously cold to Ellen than 
he need have been. A strange yearning would come over him to clasp 
her to his heart and sob out his grief and tenderness: and the very 
fear lest he might really do this some day, lest passion and nature 
should become too strong for prudence and conventionality, made him 
shun her and seem to behave, a8 Ellen thought it, despicably. He 
knew it himself; he called himself far more despicable than Ellen 
could call him; a coward, a knave, a miserably-dishonoured man. 
And so, that’s the way things went on at Dallory Hall; and were likely 
to go on. 

One afternoon, a few days after Mrs. Cumberland was interred, Ellen 
went out to see her grave. Madam, Miss Dallory, Matilda, and Sir 
Nash had gone out driving: Arthur had been away somewhere since 
the morning, Mr. North was over the celery bed with his head gardener. 
There was only Ellen: she was alone and lonely, and she put her 
black things on and walked through Dallory to the churchyard. It 
happened that she met three or four people she knew; and she stayed 
to talk with them. Mrs. Gass was one; the widow of Henry Hepburn 
was another. But she got on at last, feeling a little shy at being seen 
abroad alone: in walking so far as Dallory Mrs. Cumberland had 
always caused a servant to attend her. 

The grave had been made not far from Bessy Rane’s. Ellen had no 
difficulty in distinguishing the one from the other, though as yet there 
was not a stone to mark either. Mrs. Cumberland’s was near that of 
the late Thomas Gass: Bessy’s was close to Edmund North’s. A great 
winter tree, an evergreen, overshadowed this corner of the churchyard, 
and she sat down on the bench that went round its trunk. Bessy’s 
grave was almost at her feet ; two yards, or so, away. 
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She leaned her face on her hand, and was still. The past, the pre- 
sent, the future ; Mrs. Cumberland, Bessy Rane, Edmund North; her 
own bitter trouble, and other things—all seemed to be struggling to- 
gether tumultuously in her brain. But, as she sat on, the tumult 
cleared itself a little, and she lost herself in imaginative thoughts of that 
heaven where pain and care shall be no more. Could they see her? 
Could Mrs, Cumberland look down and see her, Ellen Adair, sitting 
there in her sorrow? A fanciful idea came to her that perhaps the 
dead were the guardian angels appointed to watch the living : to be “ in 
charge over them to keep them in all their ways.” If so, why then 
who was watching Aer ?—it must be her own mother, Mary Adair. 
Could these guardian angels pray for them ?—intercede with the mighty 
God and the Saviour that their sins here might be blotted out? How 
long Ellen gave to these thoughts she never knew ; but she wound up 
with crying softly to herself, and she wondered how long it would be 
before she joined them all in heaven. 

Somebody, approaching from the back of the tree, came round with 
a slow step and sat down on the bench. It was a gentleman in black, 
she could see that much, though he was nearly on the other side of the 
tree’s trunk, and so had his back to her. Ellen found she had not been 
observed, and prepared to leave. It had grown dusk in the twilight 
of the dull evening. As she stooped to pick up her handkerchief, 
which had fallen, the gentleman tured and saw her. Saw as well the 
tears on her face. It was Captain Bohun. 

He got up quicker than he had sat down, intending no doubt to move 
away. But in his haste he dropped his stick—a great thick stick that he 
used for support in walking since his illness—and it fell across Ellen’s 
feet. She stooped in some confused impulse to pick it up, and so did he. 

.“ Thank you—I beg your pardon,” he said, with an air of self-humi- 
liation so great that it might have wrung a tender heart to see. And 
then he felt that he could not for very shame go off without some 
notice, as he had been thinking to do. Though why he stayed to 
speak and what he said, it might have puzzled him at the moment to 
tell. Instinct, more than reason, prompted the words. 

‘‘She was taken off very suddenly.” 

Standing close, though he was, to Bessy’s grave, Ellen thought he 
looked across at Mrs. Cumberland’s. And the latter had been latest in 
her thoughts. 

“Ves, I feared we should not get her home. And I feel sure that 
the journey was fatal to her: that, if she had remained still, she would 
not have died quite so soon.” 

““It was of Bessy I spoke.” 

“* Oh——I thought you meant Mrs. Cumberland. Mrs. Cumberland’s 
death has made so much difference to me, that that I suppose 
my mind runs on her. This is the first time I have been here.” 
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Both of them were agitated to pain: both could fain have pressed 
their hearts tightly to still the frightful beating there. 

“* Ellen, I should like to say a word to you,” he suddenly exclaimed, 
turning his face to her for a moment, and then turning it aside again. 
**T am aware that nothing can excuse the deep shame of my conduct 
in not having attempted any explanation. To you I cannot attempt it. 
f should have given it to Mrs. Cumberland if she had not died.” 

Ellen made no answer. Her handkerchief lay in her hand, and she 
looked down upon it. 

“The subject was so intensely painful and—and awkward—that at 
first I did not think I could have mentioned it even to Mrs. Cumber- 
land. Then came my illness. After that, while I lay day after day, 
left to my own reflections, things began to present themselves to me in 
rather a different light ; and I saw that to maintain my silence would 
be the most wretched shame of all. I resolved to disclose everything 
to Mrs. Cumberland : and leave her to repeat it to you if she thought 
fit—at least, as much of it as would give you the clue to the cause of 
my strange and apparently unjustifiable conduct.” 

Ellen’s fingers were pulling at the hem of her handkerchief, this way 
and that. She did not speak. 

‘* Mrs. Cumberland’s death, I say, prevented this,” continued Captain 
Bohun, who had gathered somewhat of courage now the matter was 
opened, and stood fully turned to her, leaning both hands on his stick : 
“and I have felt since in a frightful dilemma, from which I see no 
escape. To you I cannot enter on an explanation: nor yet am I able 
to tell you why I cannot. The subject is altogether so very pain- 
ful——_” 3 

Ellen lifted her head suddenly to speak. Every drop of blood had 
deserted her face, leaving it of an ashy whiteness. The movement 
caused him to pause. 

‘¢I know what it is,” she managed to say from between her white and 
trembling lips. 

“'You—know it?” 

“Yes. All.” 

Alas for the misapprehensions of this world! Ae was thinking only 
of the strange disclosure made to him concerning Mr. Adair; she only 
of his engagement to Miss Dallory. At her avowal all kinds of 
thoughts came surging through his brain. All! She knew it a/// 

‘* Have you known it long ?” he questioned in a low tone. 

‘The time may be counted by days.” 

He jumped to the conclusion that Mrs. Cumberland had disclosed 
it to her on her death-bed. And Ellen’s knowledge of it bettered his 
position just a little. But, looking at her, at her pale sweet face and 
down-cast eyes, at the anguish pervading every line of her countenance, 
and which she could not hide, Arthur Bohun’s heart was filled to over- 
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flowing with a strange pity, that seemed to wring it to breaking. He 
drew nearer to her. 

‘‘ Thank God that you understand, Ellen—that at least you do not 
think me the shameless scoundrel I must otherwise have appeared,” he 
whispered, his voice trembling with its deep emotion. “I cannot help 
myself: you must see that I cannot, as you knowall. The blow nearly 
killed me. My fate—our fate, if I may dare still so far to couple your 
name with mine—is a very bitter one.” 

Ellen had begun to shiver inwardly. Something in his words grated 
terribly on her ear: and pride enabled her to keep down outward 
emotion. 


‘You left the ring and licence with me,” she abruptly said, in per-. 


haps an access of bitterness of temper. ‘‘ What am I to do with them?” 

‘Burn them ; destroy them,” he fiercely replied. ‘ They are worth- 
less to us now.” 

But he so spoke only in his anguish. Ellen interpreted it differently. 

‘‘ God help us both, Ellen! A cruel, wicked fate has parted us for 
this world : but we may be permitted to be together in the next. It is 
all my hope now.” 

Should she be able to keep down the emotion and the bitter grief? 
It was shaking and trying her. 

“Heaven bless you and take care of you, Ellen! Our paths in 
life must lie apart, but I pray always that yours may be a happy 
one.” 

Without further word, without touching her hand, thus he went. 
Limping on to the broad path, and thence down it towards the gate of 
the churchyard. 

There are moments into which a whole life-time of agony seems to be 
compressed. Such a one was this for Ellen Adair. Dusk was coming 
on now rapidly, but she sat on, her head bent low on her hands. They 
were, then, separated for ever ; there was no further hope for her !—he 
himself had confirmed it. She wondered whether the pain would kill 
her ; whether she should be able to battle with it, or must die of the 
humiliation it brought. The pain and the humiliation were strong and 
sharp now ; now as she sat. By-and-by there stole again into her mind 
those thoughts which Captain Bohun’s appearance had interrupted— 
the heavenly place of rest to which Bessy and Mrs. Cumberland had 
passed. Insensibly it soothed her: and imagination went roving away 
unchecked. She seemed to see the white robes of the Redeemed : she 
saw the golden harps in their hands, and the soft sweet light around 
them, and the love and peace. The thoughts served to show her how 
poor and worthless, as compared with the joys of that Better Land, 
were the trials and pains of this world : how short a moment, even at 
the longest, they had to be endured ; how quickly and surely all here 
must pass away! Yes, she might endure with patience for the time! 
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And when she lifted her head, it was to break into a flood of violent 
and yet soothing tears, that she could not have shed before. 

‘Father in Heaven, Thou seest all my trouble and my agony. I 
have no one in the world to turn to for shelter—and the blast is strong. 
Vouchsafe to guide and cover me!” 

But it was close upon night. With a wet handkerchief and eyes still 
streaming, she rose to make her way out of the churchyard. In a 
sheltered nook that she passed, sat a man: and Ellen started a little, 
and quickened her pace. It was Captain Bohun. Instead of going 
away, he had turned back to wait. She understood it.at once: at that 
hour he would not leave her alone in the grave-yard. He wished to be 
chivalrous to her still, for all his bare-faced faithlessness. In the very 
teeth of his avowed desertion of her, his words and manner had proved 
that he loved her yet. Loved Aer, and not another. It brought its 
own comfort to Ellen Adair. Of course it ought not, but it did: for the 
human heart at best is frail and faulty. 

Captain Bohun followed her out of the churchyard, and kept her in 
sight all the way home, every fibre of feeling he possessed aching for 
her. He had seen the signs and traces of her fit of weeping ; he knew 
what must be the amount of her anguish. He might have been ready 
to shoot himself could it have restored peace to her; he felt that he 
should very much like to shoot Mr. Adair, whose bad deeds had en- 
tailed this misery upon them. | 

At the Hall gates he was overtaken by Richard, striding home in 
haste to dinner. Richard, passing his arm through Arthur’s, began 
telling him that he feared he was going to have some sharpish trouble 
with his ex-workmen. 

And as they, the once fond lovers, sat together afterwards at table, 
and in the lighted drawing-room, Arthur as far from her, according to 
custom, as he could get, none present suspected, or could suspect, the 
scene that had taken place in the churchyard. Ellen Adair’s eyes 
looked heavy ; but that was nothing unusual now. It was known that 
she grieved for Mrs. Cumberland. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
JELLY’S TWO EVENING VISITS. 


JELLY—to whom we are obliged to refer rather frequently, as she holds 
some important threads of the story in her hands—found times went 
very hard with her. A death within the house in addition to the death 
close without it, were almost more than Jelly could well do with in her 
present state of mind. The very peculiar and startling circumstances 
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that had characterized Mrs. Rane’s demise did not attend Mrs. Cum- 
_ berland’s: but it had been very sudden at last, and Jelly was sin- 
cerely attached to her mistress. 

Dr. Rane was left sole executor to his mother’s will. It was a very 
simple one: she bequeathed him all she had. That was not much: 
for a portion of her income died with her. He found that he had two 
hundred a year—as he had known all along he should have—and her 
household furniture. Of ready money there was little. When he 
should have discharged trifling claims and paid the funeral expenses, 
some twenty or thirty pounds would remain over, and that was all. 

Dr. Rane acted promptly. He discharged two of the servants, Ann 
and Dinah, retaining Jelly for the present to look after the house. He 
wished, if he could, to get the furniture taken-to with the house, for he 
knew how ruinous in general is a sale to the pocket ; so he advertised 
it in the local papers. He had been advertising his practice—I think 
this has been said previously—but nothing satisfactory had come of it. 
Inquiries had been made, but they all dropped through. Perhaps Dr. 
Rane was too honest to say his practice was worth much, or to conceal 
the fact that Mr. Seeley had the best of it in Dallory. Neither was the 
tontine money as yet paid over; and, putting out of consideration all 
other business, the doctor must have waited for that. 

Now, of all things that could have happened, Jelly most disliked and 
dreaded the being left to herself in the house. From having been as 
physically bold as a woman can be, she had latterly become very 
timid. She started at her own shadow; she would not for the world 
have gone alone at night into the room where Mrs. Cumberland died. A 
shivering kind of fear lay on her constantly. Having seen one ghost, 
Jelly could not feel sure that she should not see two. Some people 
hold a theory that there is given to a very few persons in this world— 
and not to others—the faculty, or gift, or whatever you may please to 
call it, of discerning supernatural sights and things pertaining to the 
other world. Jelly had heard this: and she took up the notion that for 
some wise purpose she had been suddenly endowed with it. To stay in 
the house alone was more than her brain would bear; and she seized 
upon Ketlar’s eldest girl, a starved damsel of thirteen, called at home 
‘‘ Riah,” to come and be with her. As it was a mouth less to feed, and 
they had tried to get Riah a place in vain—for the failure of trade 
affected all classes, and less servants seemed to be wanted everywhere— 
Ketlar and his wife were very glad to let her go. 

How do rumours get about? Can anybody tell? How did a certain 
rumour get about and begin to be whispered in Dallory? Certainly no 
one there could have told. Jelly could have been upon her Bible oath 
if necessary (or thought she could) that she had not sent it floating. It 
was a very ugly one, whoever had done It. 

Late one afternoon Jelly received a call from Mrs. Gass’s_ smart 
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housemaid. The girl brought a message from her mistress : Mrs. Gass 
wanted very particularly to see Jelly, and had sent to say that Jelly was — 
to go there as soon as she could. Jelly made no sort of objection. She 
had been confined to the house much more closely of late than she 
approved of: partly because Dr. Rane had charged her to be in the 
way in case people called to look over it ; partly because she had found 
out that Miss Riah had a tendency to walk off, herself, if she could get 
Jelly’s back turned. 

“Now mind you sit still in the kitchen and attend to the fire and 
listen to the door; and perhaps I’ll bring you home a pair of strings 
for that bonnet of yourn,” said Jelly to the girl when she was ready to 
start. “The doctor will be in by-and-by, so don’t you attempt to get 
out of the way.” 

With these injunctions, Jelly began her walk. She had on her best 
new mourming—a merino gown of fine texture and fringed shawl of the 
same—and was in a complaisant mood. It looked inclined to rain—the 
weather had been uncertain of late—but Jelly had her umbrella: a silk 
one that had belonged to her mistress, and that Dr. Rane had given, 
with many other things, to Jelly. She rather wondered what Mrs. Gass 
wanted with her, but supposed it was to tell her of a situation. It had 
been arranged that if an eligible one offered, Jelly should be at liberty 
to go, and a woman be placed in the house to take care of it. Mrs. 
Gass had said she would let Jelly know if she heard of anything desirable. 
So away went Jelly with a fleet foot, little thinking what there was in 
store for her at her walk’s end. 

Mrs. Gass, wearing mourning also, was in her usual sitting-room, the 
dining-parlour. As Jelly entered, the smart maid was carrying out the 
tea-tray. Mrs. Gass stirred up her fire, and bade Jelly to a chair near 
it, drawing her own pretty close to her. 

“Just see whether that girl have shut the door fast afore I begin,” 
suggested Mrs. Gass. ‘It won’t do to have ears a-listening to me.” 

Jelly went, saw that the door was closed, came back and sat down 
again. She noticed that Mrs. Gass looked keenly in her face, as if study- 
ing it, before speaking. 

“Jelly, what is it that you’ve been a-saying about Dr. Rane?” 

The question was so unexpected that Jelly did not immediately answer 
it. Quite a change, this, from an offer of a nice place. 

“T’ve said nothing,” she replied. 

‘‘ Now don’t you repeat that to me. You have. And it would have 
been a’most as well for you that you had cut your tongue out afore 
doing it.” 

“ T said—what I did—to you, Mrs. Gass. ‘To nobody else.” 

“Look here, girl—the mischief’s done, and you’d a great deal better 
be looking it full in the face than denying of it. There’s reports getting 
up about Dr. Rane, in regard to his wife’s death, and no mortal woman 
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or man can have set ’em afloat but you. This morning I was in North 
Inlet, looking a bit after them scamps of workmen that won’t work and 
won't let others work if they can help it; and after I had gave a taste 
of my mind to as many of ’em as was standing about, I stepped in to 
Mother Green’s. She has the rheumatics—and he has got a touch of 


‘em. Talking with her of one thing and another, we got on to the sub- | 


ject of Dr. Rane and the tontine; and she said two or three words that 
fnghtened me ; that frightened me, Jelly ; for they pointed to the suspi- 
cion that the doctor had sacrificed his wife to get it. I pretended to 
understand nothing—she didn’t speak out broad enough for me to take 
it up and answer her—and it was the best plan of to understand : 

“For an old woman, Mother Green has got the longest tongue I 
know,” interrupted Jelly. ; 

‘*You’ve got a longer,” retorted Mrs. Gass. “Just wait till I’ve 
finished, girl, ’Twas a tolerable fine morning, and after that I went 
walking on, and struck off down by the Wheatsheaf. Packerton’s wife 
was a-standing at the door with cherry ribbons in her cap, and I stopped 
to talk to her. She brought up Dr. Rane; and lowered her voice as 
she did it as if it was high treason; asking me if I’d heard what was 
being said about his wife’s not having died a natural death. I did give 
it the woman; and I think I frightened her. She acknowledged that 
she only spoke from a hint dropped by Timothy Wilks, and said she 
had thought at the time it couldn’t have anything in it. But what Z 
have got to say to you is this,” continued Mrs. Gass to Jelly more 
emphatically: “whether it’s Tim Wilks that’s spreading the report, 
or whether it’s Mother Green, they’ve both got it in the first place from 
you.” 

Jelly sat in discomfort. She did not like this. It is nothing to be 
charged with a fault when you are wholly innocent ; but when conscience 
says you are partly guilty it is another thing. Jelly was aware that one 
night at Mother Green’s, taking supper with that old matron and 
Timothy, she had so far yielded to the seductions of social gossip as-to 
forget her usual reticence; and had said rather more than she ought. 
Still, at the worst, it had been but a word or two: a hint, but not a 
specific charge. 

“TJ may have let fall an incautious word there,” confessed Jelly. 
“ But it was nothing anybody can take hold of.” 

“ Don’t you make sure of that,” reprimanded Mrs. Gass. ‘‘ We are 
told in the sacred writings—which it’s not well to mention in ordinary 
talk, and I’d only do it with reverence—of a grain of mustard seed, 
that’s the least of all seeds when it’s sown, and grows into the greatest 
tree. You remember Who it is says that, Jelly, so it’s not for me to 
enlarge upon it. But I may say this much, girl, that that’s an apt 





exemplification of gossip. You drop one word, or maybe only half a 


one : and it goes spreading out pretty nigh over the world.” 
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‘“‘T’m sure what with the weight and worry this dreadful secret has 
been on my mind, a’most driving me mad, the wonder is that I’ve been 
able to keep as silent as I have,” put in Jelly, who was getting cross. 
Mrs. Gass resumed. 

“If the thing is what you think it to be—a dreadful secret; and it is 
brought to light through you, why I don’t know that you’d get blamed 
—though there’s many a one will say you might have spared your mis- 
tress’s son and left it for others to charge him. But suppose it turns out 
to be no dreadful secret ; suppose poor Bessy Rane died a natural death 
in the fever, what then P—where would you be?” 

Jelly took off her black gloves as if they had grown suddenly tight 
for her hands. She said nothing. 

“Look here, girl. My belief is, that you’ve just set a brand on fire ; 
one that won’t be put out until it’s burnt out. My firm belief also is, 
that you be altogether mistaken, Ihave thought the matter over with 
myself hour after hour; and, except at the first moment when you 
whispered it to me in the churchyard and I own I was startled, I have 
never been able to bring my common sense to believe in it. Oliver 
Rane loved his wife too well to hurt a hair of her head.” 

‘There was that anonymous letter,” cried Jelly. 

‘“Whatever hand he might have had in that anonymous letter,—and 
nobody knows the truth on’t, whether he had or whether he hadn’t—I 
don’t believe he was the man to hurt a hair of his wife’s head,” repeated 
Mrs. Gass. ‘ And for you to be spreading it about that he murdered 
her!” 

‘“‘ The circumstances all point to it,” said Jelly. 

“They don’t.” 

“Why, Mrs. Gass, they do.” 

‘“ Let’s go over ‘em, and see,” said Mrs, Gass, who had a plain way 
of convincing people. ‘‘Let’s begin at the beginning. Hear me 
tell ’em.” 

She went over the past minutely. Jelly listened, growing more un- 
comfortable with every moment. ‘There was absolutely not one fact 
inconsistent with natural death. It is true the demise had been speedy, 
but the cause assigned for it, exhaustion, might have been the real one ; 
and the hasty fastening down of the coffin was no doubt a simple 
measure of precaution, taken out of regard to the welfare of the living. 
No ; as Mrs. Gass put it in her straightforward, sensible way, there was 
positively not a single fact that could be urged for supposing Mrs. Rane 
came to an untimely end. Jelly twirled her gloves, and twisted her 
hands, and grew hot—not with the fire. 

“There was what I saw—the ghost,” she said. 

But Mrs. Gass ridiculed the ghost—that is, the idea of 1it—beyond 
every earthly thing. Jelly, however, would not give way there: and 
they had some sparring. 
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‘Ghost, indeed! And you come to this age! It was the beer, 
girl; the beer.” 

‘“‘T hadn’t had a drop of beer,” protested Jelly, almost crying. ‘“‘ How 
was I to get beer at Ketlar’s? They've got none for themselves. I 
had had nothing inside my lips but tea.” 

‘Well ; beer or no beer, ghost or no ghost, it strikes me, Jelly, that 
you have done a pretty thing. This bad story is as sure to get wind 
now as them geraniums of mine will get air when I open the window 
to-morrow morning. You'll be called upon to substantiate your story : 
and when you can’t—and I’m sure you know that you can’t—the law 
may have you up to answer for it. I once knew aman that rose a bad 
charge against another; he was tried for it, and got seven years’ trans- 
portation. You may come to the same.” 

A very agreeable prospect! If Jelly’s bonnet had not been on, her 
hair might have gone up on end with horror. There could be no 
doubt that it was she who had started the report ; and in this moment of 
repentance, she sat really wishing she had first cut her foolish tongue out. 

‘Nothing can be done now,” concluded Mrs. Gass. ‘‘There’s just 
one chance for you—that the rumour may die away. [If it will, let it; 
and take warning to be more cautious in future. The probability is that 
Mother Green and Tim Wilks have mentioned it to others besides me 
and Packerton’s wife; if so, nothing will keep it under. You have 
been a great fool, Jelly.” 

Jelly went away in mortal fright. Mrs. Gass had laid the matter 
before her in its true light. Suspect as she might, she had -no proof: 
and if questioned by authority could not have deduced one. 

‘¢ Dr. Rane have been in here three times after you,” was young Riah’s 
salutation when Jelly got home. 

“Dr. Rane has?” 

‘‘And he said the last time you oughtn’t to be away from the house 
so long with only me in it,” added the damsel, who felt aggrieved, on 
her own score, at being left. 

“Oh, did he !” carelessly returned Jelly. 

But she began considering what Dr. Rane could want. For her 
parting charge to Riah, that Dr. Rane was coming in, had been a 
slight invention of her own, meant to help keep that young person to 
her duty. Just as she had decided that it might have reference to this 
same report, which he might have heard, and Jelly was growing more 
and more ill at ease in consequence, he came in. She went to him in 
the dining-room. 

‘‘ Jelly,” said the doctor, ‘I think I have let the house.” 

“Have you, sir?” returned Jelly blithely, in the agreeable revulsion 
of feeling. ‘I’m sure I am glad.” 

‘But only for a short while,” continued Dr. Rane. ‘Two 
ladies of Whitborough are seeking for temporary change of air, 
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and will take the house if it suits them. They are coming to-morrow 
to look at it.” 
' “ Very well, sir.” 

‘They will occupy it for a month certain, and perhaps continue in it 
longer. They pay liberally, and it will give me time to let it for a per- 
manency. If you feel inclined to take service with them, I believe 
there’ll be room.” 

‘Who are they ?” asked Jelly. 

“Mrs. and Miss Beverage. Quakers.” 

She knew the name. Very respectable people; plenty of money. 

“You'll show them over it to-morrow when they come: I may, or 
may not, be in the way at the time,” concluded Dr. Rane. 

Jelly attended him to the door. It was evident he had not heard 
the rumour that had reached Mrs. Gass; or, at least, did not connect 
Jelly with it. But, how was he likely to hear it? The probability was, 
that all Dallory would be making a ball of it before it got near Azm. 

Jelly could not eat her supper. She had taken too nauseous a dose 
of medicine at Mrs. Gass’s to leave room for appetite. Neither did she 
get any sleep. Tossing and turning on her bed, lay she: the past 
doubt and the present dread troubling her brain until morning light. 

But, when Jelly had thus tormented herself and regarded the matter 
in all its aspects, the result was, that she still believed her own version 
of the tale—namely, that Mrs. Rane had not come fairly by her death. 
True, it was, that she had no proof to offer in corroboration: but she 
began wondering whether such proof might not be found. At any rate, 
she resolved to search for it. Not openly; not to make use of; but 
quietly and cautiously : to hold in her hand, as it were, in case of need. 
She could not tell how to look for this, or where to begin. No one 
had seen Mrs. Rane after death—except of course the undertakers. 
Jelly resolved to question them: perhaps something might be gleaned. 

It was afternoon before the expected ladies came. Two nice-speaking 
women, dressed after the sober fashion of their sect. Mrs. Beverage, a 
widow, was sixty; her daughter nearly forty. They liked the house, 
and said they should take it ; and they liked Jelly, and engaged her to 
stay as upper maid, intending to bring two servants of their own. After 
their departure, Jelly had to wait for Dr. Rane: it would not do for him 
to find only Riah again. He came in while Jelly was at tea. She told 
him the ladies wished to enter as soon as convenient: and the doctor 
said he would at once go over to see them at Whitborough. 

This left Jelly free. It was getting late when she set forth on her 
expedition, and she started at the hedge shadows as she went along. 
The mind is swayed by its thoughts present; and Jelly’s were of all 
kinds of uncanny and unpleasant things. Jelly’s disposition was not a 
secretive one, rather the contrary, and she hated to have to do with 
what might not be discussed in the broad light of day. 
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The commencement of her task was at any rate not difficult: she 
could enter the Hepburns’ house without excuse or apology, knowing 
them sufficiently well for it. When they were young, Thomas Hep- 
burn, his wife, and Jelly had all gone to the same day-school, and been 
companions. Walking through the shop without ceremony, save a nod 
to young Charley, who was minding it, Jelly turned into the little 
parlour; a narrow room with the fire-place in the corner surmounted 
by an old-fashioned high wainscot of wood, painted stone-colour. 
Thomas Hepburn, who seemed to be always ailing with something or 
other, had got a patch of inflammation on his left arm, and his wife was 
binding bruised lily leaves round it. Jelly, drawing near to look on, 
at once expressed her disapprobation of the treatment, saying’ the 
leaves would only “ draw.” 

‘I can’t think how it should have come, or what it is,” he observed. 
‘*T don’t remember to have hurt it in any way.” 

Jelly took the seat on the other side the fire-place, and Mrs. Hep- 
burn, a stout, healthy woman, sat down to the small round table and 
began working by lamplight. Thomas Hepburn, nursing his arm, which 
pained him, led all unconsciously to the subject Jelly had come to 
speak upon. Saying that if his arm was not better in the morning, he 
should show it to Dr. Rane, he thence went on to express his sorrow 
that the doctor should talk of leaving Dallory, for they liked him so 
much both as a gentleman and a doctor. 

‘‘ But after such a loss as he has experienced in his wife, poor lady, 
no wonder the place is distasteful to him,” went on Hepburn. And 
Jelly felt silently obliged for the words that helped her. 

‘‘ Ah, that was a dreadful thing,” she observed. “I shall never 
forget the morning I heard of it, and the shock it gave me.” 

‘I’m sure I can never forget the night he came down here, and said 
she was dead,” rejoined the undertaker. ‘It was like a blow. Although 
I was in a degree prepared for it, for the doctor had told me in the 
afternoon what a dangerous state she was in—and I didn’t like his 
manner when he spoke: it seemed to say more than his words. I came 
home and told Martha here that I feared it was all over with Mrs. Rane. 
Poor Henry was lying dead at the same time.” 

“And the answer I made to Thomas was, that she’d get over it,” 
said Mrs. Hepburn, looking up from her sewing at Jelly. ‘I thought 
she would: Bessy North was always hearty and healthy. You might 
have taken a lease of her life.” 

‘We had shut up the shops for the night, though the men were at 
work still next door, when the doctor came,” resumed Thomas Hep- 
burn, as if he found some satisfaction in recalling the circumstances for 
Jelly’s benefit. “It was past eleven o'clock : but we had to work late 
during that sad time; and Henry’s illness and death seemed to 
make a difference of nearly as much as two hands to us. I was in the 
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yard with the men when there came a knocking at the shop door: I 
went to open it, and there stood the doctor., ‘ Hepburn,’ said he, ‘ my 
poor wife is gone.’ Well, I did feel it.” 

Jelly gave a groan by way of expressing her sympathy. She was in- 
wardly deliberating how shé could best lead on to what she wanted to 
ask. But she never was at fault long. 

‘“‘T have heard you express distaste against some of the things that 
go to make up your trade, Thomas Hepburn, but at least they give you 
the opportunity of taking last looks at people—which we don’t get,” 
began Jelly. “I’d have given I don’t know how much out of my 
pocket to have had a farewell look at Mrs. Rane.” 

‘That doesn’t always bring pleasure to the feelings—or to the sight 
either,” was the answer of the undertaker. 

‘Did you go to her?” asked Jelly. 

“No. I sent the two men: Clark and Dobson. They took the 
coffin at once: the doctor had brought the measure.” 

‘‘And they screwed her down at once,” retorted Jelly, with more 
expressive quickness than she had meant to use. 

““Ay. It was best. We did it in some other cases that died of the same.” 

“Did the men notice how she looked—whether there was much 
change ?” resumed Jelly ina low tone. ‘‘Some faces are very sweet 
and placid after death : so much so that one can’t help thinking ney 
are happy. Was Mrs. Rane’s?” 

“The men didn’t see her,” said Hepburn. 

““ Not see her!” 

““No. The doctor managed that they should not. It was very kind 
of him. Dobson he’d had an awful dread all along of catching the 
fever ; and Clark was beginning to fear it a little: Dr. Rane knew this, 
and said he’d not expose them to the risk more than could be helped, 
The men carried the coffin up to the ante-room, and he said he would 
manage to do all the rest.” 

Jelly sat with open mouth and eyes staring. The undertaker put it 
down to surprise. 

‘“‘ Medical men are used to these things, Jelly. It comes as natural 
to them as to us. Dr. Rane said to Clark that he would call over 
Seeley if he found he wanted help. I don’t suppose he would want it ; 
she was small and light, poor young lady.” 

Jelly found her tongue. ‘“ Then they—Clark and Dobson—never 
saw her at all!” | 

“ Not at all, She was in the far room. The door was close shut, 
and well covered besides with a sheet wet with disinfecting fluid. There 
was no danger Dr. Rane assured them, so long as they did not go into 
the room where she lay. The men came away wishing other people 
would take these precautions: but then, you see, doctors understand 
things. He gave them each a glass of brandy-and-water too.” 
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‘“‘ And—then—vodody saw her!” persisted Jelly, as if she could not 
get over the fact. 

“I dare say not,” replied Thomas Hepburn. 

‘“‘He must have hammered her down himself!” nearly shrieked 
Jelly. 

“‘ He could do it as well as the men could. They left the nails, and 
hammer.” 

‘Well—it—it—seems dreadful work for a man to have to do for his 
wife,” observed Jelly after a pause, staring over Mr. Hepburn’s head 
into vacancy, as if she were mentally watching the hammering. 

“He did violence to his own feelings out of consideration for the 
men,” said the undertaker. ‘And I must say it was very good of him. 
But, as I’ve observed, doctors know what's what, and how necessary it 
is to keep away from danger in perilous times.” 

‘‘Did he manage the one of lead as well as the first: ’twould be 
heavy for him, wouldn’t it?” continued Jelly in a hard kind of tone, 
which she found it utterly impossible to suppress. ‘‘And there was the 
third one to come, after that.” 

‘I went and soldered down the lead myself. The men took up the 
last one and made all ready.” 

“Yes!” thought Jelly. ‘‘ As soon as her poor dear face was safely 
nailed in, so that it couldn't tell tales, he might let anybody, that would, 
do the rest.” 

“Were you not afraid of the risk, Thomas Hepburn ?” asked Jelly, 
somewhat tauntingly, for she despised the man for being so simply un- 
suspicious. ‘Soldering takes up some time, don’t it ?” 

‘The rooms had been well disinfected then, the doctor said. We 
took no harm.” 

That Thomas Hepburn held the most perfect faith in Dr. Rane, and 
never had discerned cause for the smallest suspicion of unfair play, was 
self-evident. Jelly, in her superior knowledge, in her wrath altogether, 
could have shaken him for it. In his place she felt mentally sure she 
should not have been so obtuse. Jelly forgot that it was only that 
knowledge of hers that enabled her to see what others did not: and 
that while matters, looked at from Hepburn’s point of view, were al} 
right ; looked‘at from hers, with a clue in her head, they were all wrong. 

‘“ Well, I must be wishing you good evening, I suppose,” she said. 
“T’ve left only that Riah in the house—and she’s of no mortal good to 
anybody, except for company. With people dying about one like this, 
one gets to feel dull, all alone.” 

‘*So one does,” answered the undertaker. ‘‘ Don’t go yet.” 

Jelly had not risen. She sat looking at the fire, evidently in deep 
thought. Presently she turned her keen eyes on the man. 

‘Thomas Hepburn, did you ever see a ghost r” 

He took the question as calmly and seriously as though she had 
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said Did you ever see a funeral. And shook his head slightly in 
dissent. 

“IT can’t say I ever saw one myself. I’ve known those that have. 
That is, that say and believe they have. And I’m sure I’ve no reason 
to say they’ve not. One hears curious tales now and then.” 

‘They are not pleasant things to see,” remarked Jelly a little 
dreamily. 

“Well, no; I dare say not.” 

‘“‘For my part, I don’t put faith in ghosts,” said hearty Mrs. Hepburn, 
looking up with a laugh. “None will ever come near me, I'll answer 
for it. I’ve too many children about me, and too much work to do, for 
pastime of that sort. Ghosts come from nothing but nervous fancies.” 

Jelly could not contradict this in the positive manner she would have 
liked, so it was best to say nothing. She finally got up to go—that 
Riah would be falling asleep with her hair in the candle. 

And in spite of the prospective attractions of a supper of toasted- 
cheese and ale, which she was pressed to stay and partake of, Jelly 
departed. Things had become as sure and clear to her as daylight. 

“T don’t so much care now if it does come out,” she said to herself 
as she hastened along. ‘What Thomas Hepburn can tell as good as 
proves the doctor’s guilt. I knew it was so. And I wish that old 
Dame Gass had been smothered before she sent me into that doubt 
and fnght last night!” 

But the road seemed frightfully lonely now ; and Jelly literally sprang 
aside from every shadow. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
MISCHIEF BREWING IN NORTH INLET. 


MorNING, noon, and night, whenever the small body of new workmen 
had to pass to and from the works, they were accompanied by the two 
policemen specially engaged for their protection, while others hovered 
within call. North Inlet, the ill-feeling of its old inhabitants increasing 
day by day, had become a dangerous place to walk in. It was not that 
all the men would have done violence. Ketlar, for instance, and others 
like him, well-disposed men by nature, sensible and quiet, would not 
have lifted a hand against those who had, in one sense of the word, dis- 
placed them. But they did this: they stood tamely by to look on, 
knowing quite well that some of their comrades only waited for the 
opportunity to kill, or disable—as might be—Richard North's new fol- 
lowers. North Inlet was not quite so full as it used to be: for some 
of the old inhabitants, weary and out of patience with hope deferred 
(hope they hardly knew of what, unless for the good time of plenty 
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and equalization promised by the Trades’ Union) had gone away on the 
tramp with their wives and little ones, seeking for a corner of the earth 
‘where work might be found, enough to bring in a crust to eat and a 
roof to shelter them. Others had decamped without their wives and 
children; and were in consequence being hunted for by the parish. 
North Inlet, take it on the whole, was in a sore plight. The men and 
women, reduced (niost of them) by want and despair to apply to the 
parish for help, found none accorded them in answer. They had 
brought themselves to this pass; they had refused to work when work 
in plenty was to be had; and, to come and ask to be supported in 
idleness by the parish, was a procedure not to be tolerated: as one 
resolute guardian, sitting at the head of a table, fiercely told them. 
Not as much as a loaf of bread would they get, added another, taking 
up the song. If it came to the pass that they were in danger of dying 
of hunger (as the applicants urged), why they must come into the house 
with their wives and families—and a humiliating shame that would be 
for able-bodied men, the guardian added—but they would receive no 
relief out of doors. So North Inlet, not choosing to go into that 
unpopular refuge for the destitute, stayed out of it. Anda fine plight 
it’s natives were in ! 

There was absolutely nothing left to pledge. Except children. And 
the pawnbroker, Ducket, could not be persuaded to take in them. 
Ducket had scarcely done so well by the strike as he had privately 
anticipated. He had not quite bargained for homes being offered to 
him wholesale ; for a glut of goods : and the goods were mostly of that 
insignificant, if useful character, that does not make a noise in the mar- 
ket. When nearly all the community are seeking to sell, it is clear 
that few can be wanting to buy. 

An-ignominious picture, Ducket’s interior premises presented. He 
was so over-laden that the collection had to hang in sight as well as 
out of it. A motley crowd. Strangers might have taken it for no better 
than a rag-and-bone shop; or a travelling tinker’s caravan come to 2 
standstill. Gowns (out at gathers and slit at cuffs), petticoats, hats, 
bonnets, shoes, boots, coats, waistcoats, beds, books, saucepans, grid- 
irons, tables, chairs, frying-pans, birdcages, sheets, blankets, Italian and 
flat irons, Dutch ovens, tea-kettles, brooms, umbrellas, candlesticks, 
mops, and a model of a ship under a glass case. That’s only a few 
items of the list that would meet the eye on paying a visit to Mr. 
Ducket’s : it was too comprehensive and varied for any recollection to 
record. The ship had belonged to Ketlar: one made and given 
him by his brother, who was mate of a vessel trading to Ceylon. 

Now, with all these articles, once beloved household gods, staring 
them in the face whenever they passed Ducket’s; with ragged backs 
and empty stomachs, with the past life of plenty to look back upon 
(and thirst perpetually for, after the manner of the fabled Tantalus), and 
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no prospect whatever to look forward to, there was little wonder that 
this misguided body of men grew to find out that something of the old 
Satan was in them yet. A great deal of it, too. Perhaps remorse held 
its full share. They had intended it to have been so entirely for the 
better when they threw up work: and it had tured out so sur- 
prisingly for the worse. They had meant to return to work on their 
own terms ; earning more and toiling less : they had been led to believe 
that this result lay in their proper hands, and was as sure and safe as that 
the sun is overhead at noonday. Instead of that—here they were, in as 
deplorable a condition as human beings can well be. Time had been, 
not very long ago either, that the false step might have been redeemed : 
Richard North had offered them their places again and on the old 
terms. Ay, and he had once conceded a portion of their demands—as 
they remembered well. But that time and that offer had gone by for 
ever. Fresh men (few though they were) worked in their places, and 
they themselves were starving. 

The feeling against these new men was bitter enough ; it was far more 
bitter against the small number of old workmen who had gone back 
again, We are told that the heart of man is deceitful and desperately 
wicked : our own experience shows us that it is desperately selfish. 
They saw the employed men doing the work which was once theirs ; 
they saw them with good strong coats on, and food to eat. They them- 
selves had neither coats nor food : and the work they had rejected. It 
would not have seemed so hard had the work lain altogether in abey- 
ance, or taken itself off from the place entirely : but to see these others 
doing it and living in comfort, was more than mortal temper could 
brook. Only to watch the workmen going home regularly to their meals 
while they had no meals to go to, was dreadful. 

This was not all. The men, seeing some things in the external world 
with a jaundice eye—yellow as ever was poor Arthur Bohun’s when he 
had the actual disease—held to it that the fact of these others having 
taken work again, was the cause that kept themselves out of it. Richard 
North ’ud ha’ come-to, they said, but for these curs what had went 
sneaking back again to lick his nand. They called them worse names 
than that, but there’s no need of repetition. If all on us had held out, 
Dick North must ha’ give in. And this they repeated so constantly, in 
their ire, one to another that at last they got actually to believe it. It 
was quite wrong, and they were wholly mistaken : for had Richard North 
not begun again in the cautious way he did, and at the old rate of wages 
and time, he would not have recommenced at all: but the men refused 
to see this, and held to their notion, making it into a worse grievance 
than the lack of food. It is so convenient to have something sub- 
stantial on which to vent blame: and unlimited power and permission 
to punch the obnoxious heads would have afforded intense gratification. 
Oh, it was very hard to bear. To see this small knot-of men re-esta- 
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blished in work, and to know that it was their own work once, and might 
have_been theirs still ! Peeping through hedges, hiding within door ways, 
standing sulkily or derisively in the open ground, they would watch the 
employed men going to and fro, the two policemen tramping by their 
side. Many a bitter word, many a crushed oath, many a silent threat 
was levelled at the small band. Murder has been done from a state of 
mind not half as bad as they cherished. 

“What be you a-looking at, with them evil signs on your faces?” 

A group of malcontents, gazing out from a corner of North Inlet at 
the daily procession, found this question suddenly sounding on their 
ears. Mrs. Gass had stepped out of a dwelling close by, and put it. 
Their eyes were following the escorted line of men, coming home to 
their twelve o’clock dinner, so that she had not been observed. 

They turned to her, and their faces dropped the threatening expres- 
sion. A man named Poole, not too well respected at the most pros- 
perous of times and one of the worst of the malcontents since, took 
upon himself to answer. Boldly, too. 

‘“‘We was a-taking the measure o’ that small lot o’convics. A-wishing 
we could brand ’em.” 

‘‘ Ah,” said Mrs. Gass. ‘“ It strikes me some of you have been wish- 
ing it before to-day. I’d like to give you a bit of advice, my men ; and 
you specially, Poole. Take care you don’t become convicts your- 
selves.” 

“For two pins, I’d do what ’ud make me one; I'd do it to-day if 
others ’ud back me up,” was the rejoinder of Poole, who was in a more 
defiant mood than even he usually dared to show. He was a big, 
thickset man, with shaggy light hair and a complexion of brick-dust. 
His clothes, originally fustian, had been worn and torn and jagged and 
patched and darned, until now they hardly held together: his clumsy 
shoes let in the water and the toes peeped out. 

“You are a nice jail-bird, Poole! I don’t think you ever were much 
better than one,” added Mrs. Gass. To which candid avowal Poole 
only replied with a growl. 

‘“‘ These hard times be enough to make jail-birds of all of us,” mter- 
posed another—Foster ; but speaking with civility. ‘‘ Why don’t the 
Goverment come down and interfere, and prevent our work being 
took out of our hands by these branded rascals ?” 

“You put the work out of your own hands,” said Mrs. Gass. “ As 
to interference, I should have thought you’d had about enough of that, 
by this time. If you had not suffered them blessed Trade Unionists to 
interfere with you, my men, you’d have been in full work now, happy 
and contented as the day’s long.” 

“‘ What we did, we did for the best.” 

“What you did, you did in defiance of common sense, and of the 
best counsels of your best friends,” she said. ‘ How many times did 
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your master show you what the upshot would be if you persisted in 
throwing away your work ?—how much breath did I waste over you, as 
I’m a-doing now, asking you all to avoid a strike—and after the strike 


had come, day after day begging of you to end it ?—could any picture . 


be truer than mine was when I said what you’d bung yourselves to ?— 
rags, and famine, and desolate homes. Could any plight be worse than 
this pickle that you’ve dropped to now ?” 

“‘ No, it couldn’t,” answered Foster. ‘“‘ It’s so bad that I say Gover- 
ment ought to interfere for us.” 

‘Tf I was Government, I should interfere on one point—and that’s 
with them agitating Unionists,” bravely spoke Mrs. Gass. “I should 
put “hem down a bit.” 

‘‘ This is a free country, ma’am,” struck in Ketlar, who made one of 
the group. 

“ Well, I’d used to think it was, Ketlar,” she said; ‘‘ but old ways 
seem to be turned upside down. What sort of freedom do you enjoy 
just now ?—how much have you had of it since you bound yourselves 
sworn members of the Trades’ Unions? You have wanted to work, and 
they've not let you : you'd like to be clothed and fed as you used to be, 
and to clothe and feed your folks at home, and they deny your exer- 
cising the means by which you may doit. What freedom or liberty is 
there in that >—Come now, Ketlar, tell me as a reasonable man.” 

‘Tf the Trades’ Union could do as they wish, there’d be work and 
comfort for all of us.” 

“‘T doubt that, Ketlar.” 

‘“‘ But they can’t do it,” added Ketlar. “The masters be obstinate 
and won't let ’em.” 

“ That’s just it,” said Mrs. Gass. “If the Trades’ Unions held the 
world in their hands, and there was no such things as masters and 
capital, why then they might secure their own way. But the masters 
have their own interests to look after, their businesses and what’s em- 
barked in ’em to defend: and the two sides are totally opposed one 
to another, and all that comes of it, or that will come of it is squabbling. 
You lose your work, the masters lose their trade, the Unionists fight it 
out fiercer than ever—and, between it all, the commerce of the country 
is coming to an end. Now my men, that is the bare truth: and you 
can’t deny it if you try till midnight.” 

“**Twouldn’t be no longer much of a free country, if the Goverment 
put down the Trades’ Unions,” spoke a man satirically : one Cattleton. 

‘“‘But it ought to put down this arbitary way they’ve got of pre- 
venting others working that want to work,” maintained Mrs. Gass. 
‘The Unionists be your worst enemies. I’m speaking, as you know I 
have been all along, of the head among ’em that make laws for the rest ; 
not of poor sheep like you that have joined the Society in innocence. 
If them heads like to live without work themselves, and can point out a 
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way by which others can live without it, well and good ; there’s no law 
against that, nor oughtn’t to be: but what I say Government ought to 
put down is this—their forcing you men to reject work when it’s offered 
you. It’s a sin and a shame that, through them, the country should be 
brought to imbecility, and you, its once free and brave workmen, to 
beggary.” 

‘The thought has come over me at times that under the new state of 
things we are no better than slaves,” confessed Ketlar, his eyes wearing 
an excited look. 

Mrs. Gass nearly executed a triumphant dance. ‘Now you've just 
said it, Ketlar. Slaves! That’s exactly what you are; and I wish to 
my heart all the workmen in England could open their eyes to it. You 
took a vow to obey the dictates of the Trades’ Union ; it has bound you 
hand and foot, body and soul. If a job of work lay to your hand, you 
dare not take it up, the Union masters saying you shall not; no, not 
though you saw your little ones dying with famine before your eyes. It’s 
the worst kind of slavery that ever fell on the land. Press-gangs used 
to be bad enough, but this beats ’em hollow.” 

There was no reply from any one of the men. Mrs. Gass had been a 
good friend to their families even recently; and the old habits of respect 
to her, their mistress, had sway still. Perhaps some of them, too 
silently assented to her reasoning. : 

“Tt’s that much, the coercive interference, that I’d have put down,” 
she resumed. ‘Let every workman be free to act on his own judgment, 
to take work or to leave it. Not but what it’s too late to say it: as far 
as I believe, the mischief has gone too far to be remedied.” 

“It be mighty fine for the masters to cry out and say the Trades’ 
Unions is our enemies! Suppose we choose to call ’em our friends ?” 

The words came from Poole. He had been lounging against the wall 
in sulky defiance, smoking and spitting by turns, and sending the puffs 
of smoke into Mrs. Gass’s bonnet: at any rate, taking no care that they 
did not get there. She did not mind smoke, however; and she wore 
only her old black chip to-day, with its crape flowers. 

“Put it at that, Poole, if you like,” said she equably. ‘ The 
Society’s your good friend, let’s say. How has it showed its friend- 
ship ? what has it done for you?” 

Mr. Poole did not condescend to say. 

‘‘Tt’s not so hard to answer, Poole. The proofs he on the surface— 
there’s not one of the lot of you but may read ’em off-hand. It threw 
you all out of your good place of work that you had held for years 
under a good master, that you might have held, the chances were, up 
to the last day of your lives. It dismantled your homes and sent your 
things to the pawn-shop—you may go and look at ’em now, ornament- 
ing the walls and hooks at Ducket’s. It has reduced you to a mouldy 
crust, where you’d used to have good joints of fat beef; it-has took 
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your warm shoes and coats away, and sends you abroad half-naked. 
Your children are starving, some of them dead ; your wives are worn 
out with trouble and discontent. And this not fora temporary time but 
for good : for, there’s no prospect for you. No prospect, that I can 
see, as I’m a living woman. That’s what your friends, as you call ’em, 
have done for you ; and for thousands and thousands beside you. I 
don’t care what they meant: let it be that they meant well by you, and 
that you meant well—as I’m sure you did—in listening to ’em: the 
result is what I’ve said. And you are standing here this day, ruined 
men.” 

Mr. Poole puffed fiercely. 

‘What is to become of you, and of the others, ruined like you, the 
Lord in Heaven only knows. It’s a solemn question. When the best 
trade of the country’s driven from it, there’s no longer a place for work- 
men. Emigration, suggests some of the newspapers. Others says 
emigration’s over-done for the present. We don’t know what to believe. 
Any way, it’s a hard thing that a good workman should find no employ- 
ment in his native land, but must be packed off from it, something like 
as if he was transported, to be a exile for ever.” 

Poole, not liking the picture, broke into a furious oath or two. The 
other men looked sad enough. 

“You have been drinking, Poole,” said Mrs. Gass with dignity. 
“Keep a civil tongue in your mouth before me if you please.” 

‘I’ve not had no more nor half a pint,” growled Poole. 

“And that was half a pint too much,” said Mrs. Gass. ‘“ When 
people’s insides are reduced by famine, half a pint is enough to upset 
their brains in a morning.” 

‘What business have Richard North to go and engage them frogs 0” 
Frenchmen ?” demanded Poole—who had in truth taken too much for 
his good. ‘‘ What business have them other ratted fellows, as ought to 
have stuck by us, to go back to him? It’s Richard North as wants to 
be transported.” 

‘Richard North was a good master to you. The world never saw a 
better.” 

‘“* He’s a rank bad man now.” 

“‘ No, no—drat th’ tongue!” put in Ketlar to Poole. ‘No good to 
abuse zm.” 

“‘Tf you men had had a spark of gratitude, you’d have listened to 
Mr. Richard North, when he prayed you to go back to him,” said Mrs. 
Gass. ‘‘No; you wouldn’t ; and what has it done for him? Why just 
ruined him, my men ; a’most as bare as you be ruined. It have took 
his hopes from him; it have wasted his money, what little he had; it 
have played the very dickens with his prospects. The business he had 
before never will and never can come back. If once you split a mirror 
to pieces, you can’t put it together again. Mr. Richard has got a life 
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of work to look forward to; he may get a living, but he won’t do much 
more. You men have at least the satisfaction of knowing that while 
you did for your own prosperity, you did also for his.” 

They had talked so long—for there has been no space to record all 
that passed—that it was hard upon one o'clock, and the small band of 
workmen and the two policemen were coming past again, back towards 
the works. The malignant look rose on Poole’s face: a savage growl 
stuck in his throat. 

“‘ There'll be mischief yet,” thought Mrs. Gass, as she turned away. 

Sounds of a woman’s sobbing were proceeding from an open door as 
she went down North Inlet, and Mrs. Gass stepped in to see what 
might be the matter. They came from Dawson’s wife. Dawson had 
been beating her. The unhappy state to which they were reduced tried 
the tempers of the men—of the women also, for that matter—rendering 
some of them little better than ferocious beasts. In the old days, when 
Dawson could keep himself and family in plenty, never a cross word 
had been heard from him : but all that was changed ; and under the 
new order of things, it often came to blows. The wife had now been 
struck in the eye. Smarting under that, under ills of body and ills of 
mind, the woman enlarged on her wrongs to Mrs. Gass, and showed 
the mark ; all of which at another time she would certainly have con- 
cealed. The home was miserably bare; the children, wan and thin, 
were in tatters like their mother; it was a comprehensive picture of 
wretchedness, 

‘“‘And all through them idiots having throwed up their work at the 
dictates of the Trades’ Union!” was the wrathful comment of Mrs. 
Gass as she departed. ‘“‘They’ve done for themselves in this world : 
and, to judge by the unchristian lives they be living, seem to be going 
on for the chance of doing for theirselves in the next.” 

As she reached her own house, the smart housemaid was showing 
Miss Dallory out of it. That young lady, making a call on Mrs. Gass, 
had waited for her a short while, and was going away. They now went 
in together. Mrs. Gass, throwing open the door of her handsome 
drawing-room, began recounting at full the events of the morning ; 
what she had heard, what seen. 

‘There'll be mischief done as sure as a gun,” she concluded. ‘‘ My 
belief is, that some of ’em would kill Mr. Richard if they got the 
chance.” 

Mary Dallory looked startled. ‘Kill Aim /” she cried. ‘‘ Why, he 
has been their good friend always. He would have been so still, had 
they only let him.” 

‘“‘He’s a better friend to ’em still than they know of,” said Mrs. Gass, 
nodding her head. ‘‘ Miss Mary, if ever there was a Christian man on 
earth, it is Richard North. His whole life has been one long thought 
for others. Who has kept up Dallory Hall but him? Who would have 
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worked and slaved on, and on, not for benefit to himself, but to maintain 
his father’s home, finding money cheerfully for Madam’s wicked extra- 
vagance, to save his poor father pain, knowing that the old man had 
already more than he could bear. At Mr. Richard’s age he ought, 
before this, to have been making a home for himself and marrying : it’s 
what he would have done under happier circumstances : but he has not 
been able; he has sacrificed himself for others. He has done more for 
the men than they think of ; ay, even at the time that they were bringing 
ruin upon him—as they have done—and since. Richard North is worth 
his weight in gold. Heaven, that sees all, knows he is; and he will 
sometime surely be rewarded for it. It may not be in this world, my 
dear ; for a great many of God’s own best people go down to their very 
graves in nothing but disappointment and sorrow: but he'll find it in 
the next.” 

Never a word answered Mary Dallory. It might almost have been 
thought from her silence she did not subscribe to the sentiments. All 
she said was, that she must go. And Mrs. Gass went with her to the 
front door, talking. They had nearly reached it, when Miss Dallory 
stopped to put a question, lowering her voice as she did so. 

‘‘ Have you heard any rumour about Dr. Rane?” 

Mrs. Gass knew what must be meant as certainly as though it had 
been spoken. She turned cold, and hot, and cold again. For once her 
ready tongue failed her. 

‘“‘It is something very dreadful,” continued Miss Dallory. ‘I do not 
like to speak it out. It—it has frightened me.” 

‘“‘Lawk, my dear, don’t you pay no attention to such rubbish as 
rumours,” returned Mrs. Gass heartily. ‘don’t. Folks says all sorts 
of things of me, I make little doubt; just as they be ready to do of 
other people. Let ’em! We shan’t sleep none the worse for it. Good 
bye. I wish you'd have stayed to take a mouthful of my dinner. It’s 
as lovely a Turkey-poult as ever you saw, and a jam dumpling.” 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
DAYS OF PAIN. 


Pacinc the shrubbery walk at Dallory Hall, a warm gray woollen shawl 
wrapped closely round her, clipping the narrow crape tucks of her 
flowing black silk dress; and her pale, sweet, sad face turned up to 
the lowering sky, was Ellen Adair. The weather, cold and dull, gave 
tokens of coming winter. The last scattered leaves left on the nearly 
bare trees fell fluttering to the earth; the wind, sighing through the 
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branches, had a melancholy sound. All things seemed to speak of 
decay. 

This ungenial cold had brought some complication with it.- Just as 
Sir Nash Bohun was about to quit Dallory Hall, taking Arthur with 
him, the bleak wind struck him in an unguarded moment, and laid him 
up with inflammation of the chest. Sir Nash took to his bed. One of 
the results was, that Arthur Bohun must remain at the Hall, and knew 
not how long he might have to be a fixture there. Sir Nash would 
not part with him. He had taken to regard him quite as his son. 

Ellen Adair thought Fate was very cruel to her, taking one thing 
with another. And so it was. While they were together, she could 
not begin to forget him: and, to see him so continually with Mary 
Dallory, brought to her the keenest pain. She was but human: 
jealousy swayed her just as it does other people. 

Another thing was beginning to trouble her—she did not hear from 
Mr. Adair. It was very strange. Never a letter had come from him 
since that one containing the permission to wed Arthur Bohun (as Mrs. 
Cumberland had read it), received at Eastsea. Ellen could not under- 
stand the silence. Her father used to write so regularly. 

‘“‘ He ought not to remain here,” she murmured passionately as she 
walked, alluding to Arthur Bohun. “J cannot help myself; I have 
nowhere else to go: but he ought to go in spite of Sir Nash.” 

A grayer tinge seemed to float over and settle in the sky. The 
shrubbery seemed to grow darker. It was but the first advent of 
dusk, coming on early that melancholy evening. 

‘Will there ever be any brightness in my life again ?” she continued, 
clasping her hands in pain. “Is this misery to lastfor ever? Did any- 
one, I wonder, ever go through such a tnal, and live? Scarcely. I 
am afraid I am not very strong to bear things. But oh !—who could 
bear it? Last night I dreamt that Arthur came smiling to me, and 
said ‘I have only been playing with you, Ellen; how could you think 
it was anything else ?’—and in the strange tumult of joy that rushed 
over me, I awoke. Fora few minutes after remembrance rushed over 
me, I thought I should have died with the pain. IfI could but have 
remained in the dream for ever!” 

She sat down on one of the benches, and bent her aching brow on 
her hands. What with the gloom around, and her dark dress, some 
one who had turned into the walk, came sauntering on without observing 
her. Arthur Bohun. He started when she raised her head : his face was 
every whit as pale and sad as hers; but he could not help seeing how 
ill and woe-begone she looked. 

*] fear you are not well,” he stopped to say. 

“‘OQh—thank you—not very,” was the confused answer. 

“This is a trying time. Heaven knows I would save you from it if 
I could. I would have died to spare you. I would die still if by that 
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means things for you could be righted. But it may not be. Time alone 
must be the healer.” 

He had said this in rather a hard tone, as if he were angry with 
somebody or other; perhaps Fate; and went on his way with a 
quicker step, leaving never a touch of the hand, never a loving word, 
never a tender look behind him; just as it had been that day in 
Dallory churchyard. Poor girl ! her heart felt as though it were break- 
ing there and then. 

When the echo of his footsteps had died away, she drew her shawl 
closer round her slender throat and passed out of the shrubbery. 
Hovering in a cross walk, unseen and unsuspected, was Madam. Not 
often did Madam allow herself to be off the watch. She had scanned 
the exit of Captain Bohun ; she now saw Ellen’s ; and Madam’s evil 
spirit rose up within her, and she advanced with an awful frown. 

“Have you been walking with Captain Bohun, Miss Adair?” 

“No, Madam.” 

“ I—thought—lI heard him talking with you.” 

“‘ He came through the shrubbery when I was sitting there, and spoke 
to me in passing.” 

“Ah,” said Madam. “ It is well to be cautious. Captain Bohun is 
to marry Miss Dallory, remember: the less any other young woman has 
to say to him, the better.” 

To this speech—rather remarkable as coming from one who professed 
to be a gentlewoman—Ellen made no reply. Save a bow as she passed 
onwards, with an erect head and self-possessed step, leaving Madam to 
her devices. 

They seemed to be at her on all sides. There was no comfort any- 
where, no solace. Ellen could have envied Bessy Rane in her grave. 

And the farce that had to be-kept up before the world! That very 
evening, as fate had it, Captain Bohun took Miss Adair in to dinner and 
' Sat next her, through some well-intentioned blundering of Richard’s. It 
had pleased Madam to invite a party ; some seven or eight ; it did not 
please Mr. North to come in to dinner as he had been expected to do. 
Richard had to be host, and to take in a stout lady in green velvet, who 
was to have fallen to his father. There was a minute’s confusion : 
Madam had gone on; Richard jumbled the wrong people together as 
if he were shaking up beans in a bag: and finally said aloud, “ Arthur, 
will you take in Miss Adair.” And so they sat, side by side, and no- 
body observed that they did not converse (for that consisted of perhaps 
three monosyllables throughout the meal) or that anything was wrong. 
It is curious the length of time that two people may live estranged 
from each other in a household, and the rest suspect it not. Have you 
ever noticed this p—or tried it? It is remarkable, but very true. 

After dinner came the drawing-room; and the evening was a more 
social one than had been known of late. Music, cards, talking. Young 
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Mas. Ticknell (a relative of the old banker’s at Whitborough) was there : 
he had one of the sweetest voices ever accorded to man, and delighted 
them with his unaffected singing. One song, that he chose after a few 
jesting words with Ellen, in allusion to her name, two of them at least 
had not bargained for. ‘Ellen Adair.” Neither had heard it since 
that evening at Eastsea ; so long past now, in the events that had fol- 
lowed, that it seemed to be removed from them by ages. 

They had to listen. They could not do else. Ellen sat at the corner 
of the sofa in her pretty black net dress with its one white flower, that 
Mr. North had given her, in the middle of the corsage, and nothing at 
all, as usual, in her smooth brown hair; 4e was leaning against the wall, 
at right angles with her, his arms folded. And the verses went on to 
the last one. 

‘* But now thou art cold to me, 
Ellen Adair : 
But now thou art cold to me, 
Ellen, my dear ! 
Yet her I loved so well 
Still in my heart shall dwell : 
Oh, I shall ne’er forget 
Ellen Adair.” 


She could not help it. Had it been to save her life, she could not 
have helped lifting her face and glancing at him as the refrain died 
away. His eyes were fixed on her, a wistful yearning expression in 
their depths ; an expression so sad that in itself it was all that can be 
conceived of pain. Ellen dropped her face again ; her agitation at that 
moment seeming greater than she knew how to suppress. 

**’You look as though you had all the cares of the nation on your 
shoulders, Arthur.” 

He started at the address, which came from Miss Dallory. She had 
gone close up to him. Rallying his senses, he smiled and answered 
carelessly. The next minute Ellen saw them walking across the room 
together, her hand within his arm. 

The morning following this, Jelly made her appearance at the Hall, 
bringing up two letters. They were from Australia, from Mr. Adair. 
One was addressed to Mrs. Cumberland, the other to Ellen. Dr. Rane 
had bade Jelly bring them both: he considered that Miss Adair was 
_ now the only proper person to open Mrs. Cumberland’s. Ellen carnied 
it to Mr. North, asking if she ought to open it—if it would be nght. 
Certainly, Mr. North answered, and confirmed the view, Dr. Rane had 
taken, as conveyed in the message brought by Jelly. 

Ellen carried the two letters to a remote and solitary spot in the garden, 
one that she was fond of frequenting, and in which she had never yet 
been intruded upon. She opened her own first: and there read what 
astonished her. 

It appeared that after the dispatch of Mr. Adair’s last letter to Mrs. 
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Cumberland (the one already alluded to, that she had read with so much 
satisfaction to Arthur Bohun at Eastsea) he had been called from his 
station on business, and had remained absent some two or three months. 
Upon his return he found other letters awaiting him from Mrs. Cumber- 
land, and learnt, to his astonishment, that the gentleman proposing mar- 
riage to Ellen was Arthur Bohun, son of the Major Bohun, with whom 
Mr. Adair had once been intimate. (The reader has not forgotten how 
Mrs. Cumberland jumbled matters together in her mind, or that in her 
first letter she omitted to mention any name.) Dashing off some peremp- 
tory lines to Ellen—these that she was now reading—Mr. Adair retracted 
his former consent. He absolutely forbade her to marry, or ever think 
again of, Arthur Bohun: a marriage between them would be nothing 
less than a calamity for both, he wrote, and also for himself. He 
added that in consequence of some unexpected deaths in his family, 
he had become its head, and was making preparations to come to 
England. 

Wondering, trembling, Ellen dropped the letter, and opened Mrs. 
Cumberland’s. An enclosure fell from it: a draft for a large sum of 
money, which, as it appeared, Mrs. Cumberland was in the habit of 
receiving half-yearly for her charge of Ellen. Mr. Adair wrote in still 
more explicit terms on the subject of the proposed marriage to Mrs. 
Cumberland—almost in angry ones. Ste, of all people, he said, ought 
know to that a marriage between his daughter and the late Major 
Bohun’s son would be unsuitable, improper, and most distasteful to 
himself. He did not understand how Mrs. Cumberland could have 
laid any such proposal before him, or allowed herself to think of it for a 
moment : unless indeed she had never been made acquainted with cer- 
tain facts of the past, connected with himself and Major Bohun and 
Major Bohun’s wife, which Cumberland had known well. He concluded 
by saying, as he had to Ellen, that he hoped shortly to be in England. 
Both the letters had evidently been written in great haste and much 
perturbation : all minor matters being accounted as nothing, compared 
with the distinct and stern embargo laid on the marriage. 

‘So it has happened for the best,” murmured Ellen to her breaking 
heart, as she folded up the letters and hid them away. 

She took the draft to Mr. North’s parlour. He put on his spectacles, 
and mastered its meaning by the help of some questions to Ellen. 

‘CA hundred and fifty pounds for six months !” exclaimed he. “ But 
surely, my dear, Mrs. Cumberland did not have three hundred a year 
with you! It’s a vast sum—just for one young lady.” 

‘*She had two hundred, I think,” said Ellen. “I did not know what 
the exact sum was until to-day : Mrs. Cumberland never used to talk to 
me about these matters. Papa allows me for myself fifty pounds every 
half-year. Mrs, Cumberland always gave me that.” 

‘‘Ah,” said Mr. North. ‘“ That’s a good deal, too.” 
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“‘Will you please to take the draft, sir; and let me have the fifty 
pounds from it at your convenience ?” 

Mr. North looked up, as one who does not understand. 

“The money is not for me, child.” 

“ But I am staying here,” she said deprecatingly. 

He shook his head as he pushed back the slip of paper. 

“Give it to Richard, my dear. He will know what to do about it, 
and what’s right to be done. And so your father is coming home! We 
shall be sorry to lose you, Ellen. I am getting to love you, child. 
It seems that you have come in the place of my poor lost Bessy.” 

But Ellen was not sorry. The arrival of Mr. Adair would at least 
remove her from her present position, where every hour, as it passed, 
could but bring fresh pain. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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MUSIC IN ENGLAND. 


T last, after a continually-recurring promise that has ranged over 
thirty years, Herr Wagner has been heard in complete opera in 
England. How great the enthusiasm that exhibited itself in Drury Lane 
Theatre on the night of July the 23rd, is already a matter of knowledge. 
That a vast assemblage should almost with a unanimous voice have 
redemanded the overture, and with difficulty have restrained themselves 
from calling for it a third time, is a fact more powerful than any essay. 
We purpose, then, to examine into this feeling, with a view to show that 
there lives at present some appreciation of music in England—howsoever 
small such an appreciation may be. 

It has been the habit of Englishmen for centuries past to pride and 
vaunt themselves on their superior knowledge of the “excellent; and 
they are never tired of pointing to what they have done and what they 
intend to effect in the future. For their industry in mechanism the 
world is thankfui; but it owes little or nothing to their contributions 
to the fine arts—and this especially with a reference to music. The 
Englishman has no intuitive knowledge. He knows little what to 
admire or what to abuse: he cannot discern the true from the false. 
The responsibility, then, is with the “critics,” and a heavy responsi- 
bility it is. How such an onerous duty has been performed may be 
gathered from the fact that Beethoven has been ousted (now happily 
restored) ; that Schumann has been expelled; that Wagner has been 
heard in opera twice in this country; and that Rubinstein, after three 
or more recitals during the season of ’69, left London in disgust. 

Now for all this who is to blame? Not the composers; not the 
performers (for in justice to performers it must be recorded that they 
are ever ready to assist in what is brought before them as genuine) ; 
but—must we write it ?—the critics themselves. And this we say not 
because we imagine them to be incapable of discerning the real from 
the sham, but because we believe that there is some inherent feeling 
which prevents them from according to strangers what they would be 
only too glad to bestow on artists at home. To say that none of the 
composers already mentioned are worthy of a distinct position in the 
annals of art, is to declare what on the surface is unjust and untrue, and 
we feel sure it can only be by such a feeling as we have described that 
musicians generally do not meet with their fair reward. How the 
“Flying Dutchman ” was received, and how it was performed, it would 
be almost needless to repeat here. As, however, it was only produced 
at the fag-end of the season, when many must have left town, we purpose 
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giving a slight sketch of the opera, making a passing reference to the 
means employed by the composer to secure his necessary ends. 

The story of the play, which is said to have been repeated to 
Wagner as he was journeying to Paris to seek his fortune with a score 
of his “ Rienzi,” is wild and striking, and well-fitted for stage exhibition. 
While the sea was tossing and foaming, and there was imminent danger 
attached to all on board, the sailor-watch told how a certain Dutchman 
in trying to round a cape was so unsuccessful as to cause him in his 
rage to declare that he would on no account leave the spot till his 
efforts were availing. The Evil Spirit caught the oath, and determined 
on keeping the captain to his word. The only release from such a 
bondage should be a faithful wife, for whom the Dutchman was to seek 
by coming ashore once every seven years. It is on such an occasion 
as this that the opera commences. Daland, a ship-master, has been 
by stress of weather obliged to seek shelter inland, and meets in har- 
bour with the Dutchman and his fated vessel. The dread tale is 
soon told, and Daland, on promise of much wealth, conducts the hero 
to his home and daughter. A view of Daland’s house discloses the 
daughter Senta gazing fixedly at the Dutchman’s picture, while she in 
turn is made the subject of pleasant banter at the hands, or rather at 
the mouths, of a company of maidens who sit working at the spinning- 
wheel. During the progress of an impassioned appeal to the portrait, 
in which she declares that she will be the faithful wife, Eric, her lover, 
brings the news of her father’s return, and adds how in a dream 
he had witnessed Daland come back attended by the veritable 
Dutchman. Soon they appear upon the stage, the preliminaries are 
arranged, and the marriage contract made. Subsequently, however, 
during a feast which Daland habitually gave after each sea-voyage, the 
hero finds Eric and Senta in close conversation, and believing her un- 
true, releases her from an almost self-imposed contract, with the warning 
that damnation is theirs who are faithless and untrue. He immediately 
reseeks his ship: she in turn rushes after him, and is lost in the sea. 
The ship immediately sinks, and the Dutchman and Senta are seen 
sailing up to heaven. 

The plot of the play is notnew. We have had many English versions, 
and we shall probably have many more. The tale, however, affords 
such scope for dramatic situations and for telling effects as to be well 
worthy the consideration of such a master-mind as Wagner’s. His 
description of the storm-tossed sea, as depicted in the overture, is mag- 
nificent ; while the calm is ushered in with a happy combination of 
strings and harp, which is indicative at once of superb finish in orches- 
tral writing. Any man who could have penned such a second act as 
is attached to “The Flying Dutchman,” cannot fail to leave an 
indelible stamp on the art of his time. Witness the exquisitely polished 
writing in the Spinning-wheel chorus, Senta’s impassioned appeal to, the 
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picture, the Dutchman’s aria “ Die Frist is um,” and Daland’s magni- 
ficent song, which was most eloquently given by Signor Foli. To say 
that all sang their best, would be to write what perhaps might be 
deemed but a hackneyed phrase. What we mean, however, is not this. 
It is something real and honest, and which nobody can gainsay. Into 
the part of Senta, Ilma di Murska threw her whole charm of ideality. She 
enveloped the character with a veil of romance, and delighted her hearers 
by an almost exquisite imagery. If it is true that it is to Mr. Santley’s 
exertions that we owe the production of this masterpiece, then all we 
have to maintain is, that Mr. Santley is not a mere artist, but an art 
critic. That he entered into the spirit of the part, there was no denying ; 
and those who saw him gaze on Senta at their first meeting in Daland’s 
cot, can be entirely convinced that his acting is as good as his singing. 
The only drawback to the perfect working of the play was Enric, the 
lover. With this single exception, the performance was complete. 

And yet it is the composer of this masterpiece that we have been 
taught to despise and reject! ‘True, Wagner has been imprudent; he 
has not courted the critics, and he rails against the recognised forms of 
art with a pen as caustic and severe as it is brilliant and powerful. He 
has been termed the ‘“ militant musician,” and we are not sure that the 
name does not precisely hit off the man; but whether or no, one thing 
is certain: that in whatever direction his fault lay, it was the duty of 
those who had to instruct us to tell the truth, instead of ignoring 
the man altogether. Richard Wagner is ungestionably a man of over- 
whelming genius. As a poet he is morethan respectable; as a musician 
he is undoubtedly one of the leading men of his time. As a dramatist 
he has caught the knack—for a knack it is—of inventing situations; of 
conceiving telling points, and of describing his meaning with tersenes 
and originality. He is always easy to understand ; never overwhelms 
his piece with a multitude of characters ; and allots to each part a sepa- 
rate action. Indeed, Wagner for many years was better known as a 
writer than as a composer, and his essays on Art, fanciful and quaint 
though they appear, are valuable contributions to criticism generally. It 
is nevertheless with the composer that we have to deal, and a delightful 
task it is. 

The chief merit of Wagner lies in his powers of orchestration. No 
man alive has the capacity for dealing with strings and brass in the 
broad ample manner he possesses. He conceives a part, and he writes 
it. In contradistinction to a composer like Verdi, he does not distribute 
his single meaning among many instruments. He maps out his mean- 
ing, making each separate part play as it were an elaborate whole. The 
conception of the music for an individual instrument is a work in itself, 
employed with others in producing a structure at once massive and 
grand. Indeed, this metaphor is, in our mind, the single way of 
describing the action of Wagner’s powers; and it is just this that is the 
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sure index of genius. We can see the ‘“ maestro” seated at his 
table, and poring over his work as an author would do in the com- 
position of his history. He requires no external aid, but is himself the 
one resource. And herein may be said to lie the difference between 
the “born” musician and the “made” musician. In the one case we 
have correct theorization ; in the other, ideas weaved into combinations 
which are novel, striking, and correct. In the former instance we have 
the rule of thumb; in the latter, the rule of originality. It is the 
difference that Horace remarks in poets by nature and poets by 
scholarship. 

In England, we possess two or three writers who compose with 
charming facility for an orchestra, and one who pre-eminently promises 
much that is good and sterling ; and yet it is impossible to think of such 
without feeling convinced that, after all, their ideas emanate from 
meanderings over the pianoforte rather than from ideas born in the 
head and worked out on the score-sheet. It is the usual practice of 
those who have not the “ gift divine” to seek aid from an instrument, 
which is only just capable of producing the barest results. To make our 
readers understand more clearly what we mean, we have but to recall to 
mind the sound of an overture on the piano, and that produced by the 
same selection as given by an orchestra. However true the one may be, 
the beauties, the finish, and the grace are wanting, and it is just these 
latter which mark the impress of the master hand. All the world knows 
the popularity of Gounod’s ‘“ Faust ;” all the world is ready to bow 
down before the genius of Mendelssohn. And yet, in what does their 
chief and single popularity exist, but in the polished manner in which 
they secure their meaning through the aid of strings, reeds, and brass ? 
There is only one plan, believe it, of being musician-like and great, 
and that is by a knowledge of the orchestra, coupled with the ideal 
gift of nature. In all this Wagner is pre-eminent. As to whether he 
is correct in his principle of eliminating “tune,” or “melody,” is a 
matter for future discussion, and one which we do not intend to 
touch upon here. That he is capable of conceiving it, and writing it, 
those who heard Dr. Gunz sing the Pries/ied, at the recent series of 
Philharmonic Concerts, will be able to answer; and what that answer 
ought to be is by no means a matter of doubt. 

Now, all this discussion as to the merits of the German maestro, and 
his reception by the British public, can only lead to the question, What 
position does music, as an art, hold in this country? We are told that 
we are being musically educated, that a higher perceptive faculty is 
being formed within us, and that we have the power of being, at no 
future day, a nation of connoisseurs—men who can distinguish between 
the true and the false. We only hope this is so. 

As a country, we can show, no doubt, a number of concerts that 
annually increase ; we can command, by our money, the services of the 
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most brilliant “ virtuosi” in Europe ; we can secure warm receptions for 
artists of tried ability, and we can spoil them, as we have done, by our 
fawning and our adulation. But, after all, the crucial test does not lie 
in this. The musical pulse of the country is not to be felt in the pro- 
fuse display which is set before us during the London season. Two 
opera houses (most probably we shall have three next year), two series 
of Philharmonic concerts, professional monster concerts, lasting from 
two to six o'clock, private concerts, ‘“‘ At Homes,” and an innumerable 
number of classical recitals—all these combined make a rich repast 
enough. But that it should be taken at a single dose is a proof that 
we regard it medicinally, and view it not so much in the light of an 
intellectual pleasure as a matter of simple duty and drudgery. We 
must get through it somehow, somewhere, and somewhen. The some- 
where is Drury Lane or St. James’s Hall; the somehow is complete 
lethargy ; the somewhen, the London season. If such rare feasts could 
be spread through the entire year, then there might be some reason for 
saying that a higher taste was being excited and brought into being; 
but that so much music—music which might well last for twelve 
months’ enjoyment—must be swallowed in three, is as significant a fact 
as any can well be. We profess to be artistic, but is it not, after all, 
trying to be fashionable ? 

To the Director of the Monday Popular Concerts much praise is due 
for honest efforts in providing a sound entertainment for our winter even- 
ings. We believe no audience is so critical as the one that he brings 
together ; and we will do him the justice to admit that a good deal of 
attention is invariably shown to the admirable quartet company which 
he secures for his performances. But this, after all, is only a weekly 
gathering, and that for six months in the year: it does not strike, as it 
were, into the roots of the English middle class; it has no hold on 
their feelings, their tastes, or their enthusiasm. We look around on 
the auditory; we behold many amateurs; but, alas! many more 
dowagers nodding approval. We doubt, however, whether this au- 
dience, refined as it is, delights in the music for the music’s sake. The 
charm is not in the composer, but in the performer. The system is 
not to advertise Beethoven or Spohr, but to print on large signboards 
Christine Nilsson and. Charles Halle. Anything more subversive to the 
true interests of art could not well be. The public requires it, and the 
managers pamper them. Whether the directors should guide, or the 
public should direct, is a question not at present to be discussed in 
these pages. It is, however, a problem by no means hard to solve. 

As a proof of what we are saying about the preference for soloists in 
place of composers, we may mention a fact in connection with the late 
Operatic season at Drury Lane. Unless Mdlle. Nilsson was advertised to 
appear, the theatre was empty—the benches were bare. It invariably hap- 
pened that the most finished performances were given by the most 
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finished cast, as was pre-eminently the case in the opera of “ Rigoletto.” 
All was vain and useless. On her return, not a seat was to be 
secured ; the managerial coffers overflowed. Now, we have not a word 
to say against Mdlle. Nilsson’s style ; it is, in fact, almost unapproach- 
able. There is a dignity and fire about it which inevitably will, and has, 
placed her in the foremost rank of artists. But, at best, she but inter- 
prets. ‘That her interpretation is correct is not always so sure. As an 
actress she is as inferior to Ilma di Murska as Mr. Santley is to M. 
Faure. 

The limits which we had marked out for this paper have already been 
exceeded, and we feel that the subject, however inviting, must be 
brought to aclose. That music in England might be made to reach 
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educate the masses of the people is also unfortunately no matter for 
argument. The fact exists, and there is no need to dispute it. 

Mr. Boosey tells us of the many thousands upon thousands of Mrs. 
Barnard’s songs that the public have bought—as a proof we suppose of 
the merits of Claribel as a composer. She had a charming facility for 
writing melodious music, and some of her compositions are excellent 
specimens of tasteful writing. That they are correct, any more than 
are Mr. Molloy’s songs, no one, we feel sure, will be found to declare. 
At any rate, they please, are popular, and sell. Now is it not, we ask, 
in the power of such a publisher as Mr. Boosey to direct the popular 
taste rather than follow it in its fickle perversity and waywardness? The 
public are only too glad to learn, and they believe all that is told them. 
But the means taken to educate the taste are confined and limited : 
there is a want of broad treatment. We do not recognise any artist in 
this country unless his reputation has been made already on the Conti- 
nent. There is a lack of fresh blood and fresh life. The same old 
standing-dishes appear year after year, to the exclusion of what is really 
promising and fair. With the exception of Mr. Sullivan, we scarcely 
know any one who has met in these days with a speedy acknowledg- 
ment. The task of getting compositions before the public is onerous 
and hateful, and the jealousy at work is green and spiteful. Our 
critics must and ought to warn us from shoals and quicksands—it 
is their duty to show us the bright and beautiful. Influence should be 
thrust aside, and generosity be paramount. Hard as this is to effect or 
encompass, it is harder still to see a taste that might easily be moulded 
into what is pure and sound, degenerating by degrees into what is coarse 
and vulgar. Mr. Disraeli is indeed right in his quotation from Juvenal, 
which tells us that the only guide to be trusted is—Knowledge. 

W. B. 
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A TALE OF SIN. 


UTUMN leaves were strewing the ground, autumn skies were 
over-head. A ray of the sun came slantwise into the library, 
passing right across the face of Sir Geoffry Chavasse. The face had an 
older expression on it than his thirty years would justify. It looked 
worn and weary: and the bright hair, with its golden tinge, was less 
carefully arranged than it used to be, as if exertion were getting to be a 
burden, or that vanity no longer troubled him; and his frame was 
almost painfully thin; and a low hacking cough took him at intervals. 
It might have been thought that Sir Geoffry was a little out of health, 
and wanted a change. Lady Chavasse, his mother, had begun to admit 
a long-repressed doubt whether any change would benefit him. 

A common desk of stained walnut-wood was open on the table before 
him: he had been reading over and putting straight some papers it 
contained—notes and diaries, and such like. Two or three of these he 
tore across and threw into the fire. Out of a bit of tissue paper, he took 
a curl of bright brown hair, recalling the day and hour when he had 
surreptitiously cut it off, and refused to give it up again to its blushing 
owner. Recalling also the happy feelings of that time—surreptitiously 
still, as might be said, for what business had he with them now? 
Holding the hair to his lips for a brief interval, he folded it up again, 
and took out another bit of paper. This contained a lady’s ring of 
chased gold set with a beautiful and costly emerald. In those by-gone 
years he had bought the ring, thinking to give it in payment of the stolen 
hair; but the young lady in her shyness had refused so valuable a 
present. Sir Geoffry held the ring so that its brightness glittered in the 
sun, and then wrapped it up again. Next he unfolded a diary, kept at 
that past period, and for a short while afterwards : then it was abruptly 
broken off, and had never since been written in. He smiled to 
himself as he read a page here and there—but the smile was full of 
sadness. 

Lady Chavasse came into the room rather abruptly : Sir Geoffry shut 
up the diary, and prepared to shut and lock the desk. There was a 
disturbed and restless and anxious look on my lady’s face: there was a 
far more anxious and bitter pain ever making havoc with her heart. 

“Why, Geoffry! have you got out /Aaz old desk ?” 

Sir Geoffry smiled as he carried it to its obscure place in a dark 
corner of the library. When he was about twelve years old, and they 
were passing through London, he went to the Lowther Arcade and 
bought this desk, for which he had been saving up his shillings. 
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“I don’t believe any lad ever had so valuable a prize as I thought I 
had purchased in that desk, mother,” was his laughing remark. 

“*] dare say it has a vast deal of old rubbish in it,” said Lady 
Chavasse, slightingly. 

‘*Not much else—for all the good it can ever be. I was but glancing 
over the rubbish—foolish mementoes of foolish days. These days are 
weary ; and I hardly know how to make their hours fly.” 

Lady Chavasse sighed at the words. He used to go shooting in the 
autumn—fishing—hunting once in a way, in the later season: he had 
not strength for these sports now. 

Opening the desk he commonly used, a very handsome one that had 
been Lady Chavasse’s present to him, he took a small book from it and 
put it into his breast-pocket. Lady Chavasse, watching all his move- 
ments, as she had grown accustomed to do, saw and knew what the 
book was—a Bible. Perhaps nothing had struck so much on my lady’s 
fears as the habit he had fallen into of reading often the Bible. She 
had come upon him doing it in all kinds of odd places. Out amidst 
the rocks at the seaside where they had recently been staying—and 
should have stayed longer but that he got tired and wanted to come 
home; out in the seats of this garden, amidst the roses—or rather 
where the roses had been; in the library; in his dressing-room—Lady 
Chavasse would see him with this small Bible. He always slipped it 
away when she or any one else approached: but the habit was casting 
on her spirit a very ominous shadow. It seemed to show her that 
he knew he must be drawing near to the world that the Bible tells of, 
and was making ready for his journey. How her heart ached, ached 
always, Lady Chavasse would not have liked to avow. 

‘‘Where’s Rachel ?” he asked. 

“‘On her sofa, up-stairs.” 

Sir Geoffry stirred the fire mechanically, his thoughts elsewhere—just 
as he had stirred it in a memorable interview of the days gone-by. 
Unconsciously they had taken up the same position as on that unhappy 
morning: he with his elbow on the mantel-piece, and his face partly 
turned from his mother; she in the same chair, and on the same red 
square of the Turkey carpet. The future had been before them then : 
it lay in their own hands, so to say, to choose the path for good or for 
ill. Sir Geoffry had pointed out which was the right one to take, and 
that it would bring them happiness. But my lady had negatived it, and 
he could only bow to her decree. And so, the turning tide was passed, 
not seized upon, and they had been sailing since on a sea tolerably 
smooth, but without depth in it. What had the voyage brought forth P 
Not much. And it seemed, so far as one was concerned, nearly at an 
end now. 

“I fancy Rachel cannot be well, mother,” observed Sir Geoffry. 
She would not lie down so much if she were.” 
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“A little inertness, Geoffry : nothing more. About Christmas?” 
continued Lady Chavasse. ‘Shall you be well enough to go to the 
Dernistons’, do you think ?” 

“TI think we had better let Christmas draw nearer before laying out 
any plans for it,” he answered. 

‘Ves, that’s all very well: but I am going to write to Lady Derriston 
to-day, and she'll expect me to mention it. Shall you like to go?” 

A moment’s pause, and then he turned to her: his clear blue eyes, 
ever kind and gentle, looking straight into hers ; his voice low and 
tender. 

“I do not suppose I shall ever go away from the Grange again.” 

She turned quite white. Was it coming so near as that? A kind of 
terror took possession of her. 

“‘ Geoffry ! Geoffry /” 

“My darling mother, I will stay with you if I can; you know that. 
But the fiat does not lie with you or with me.” 

Sir Geoffry went behind her chair, and put his arms round her play- 
fully, kissing her with a strange tenderness of heart that he sought to 
hide. 

‘Tt may be all well yet, mother. Don’t let it trouble you before the 
time.” 

In the after part of the day the surgeon, Duffham, bustled in. His 
visit was later than usual. 

‘‘ And how are you, Sir Geoffry?” he asked, as they sat alone, facing 
each other between the table and the fire. 

‘¢Much the same, Duffham.” 

‘“‘ Look here, Sir Geoffry—you should rally both yourself and your 
spirits. It’s of no use giving way to illness. There’s a certain listless- 
ness upon you; I’ve seen it for some time. Shake it off.” 

“ Willingly—if you will give me the power,” was Sir Geofiry’s reply. 
‘The listlessness you speak of proceeds from the fact that my health 
and energies fail me. As to my spirits, there’s nothing the matter with 
them.” 

Mr. Duffham turned over with his fingers a glass paper-weight that 
happened to lie on the table, as if he wanted to see the fishing-boats on 
the sea that its landscape represented, and then he glanced at Sir 
Geofiry. 

“ Of course you wish to get well?”—with a slight emphasis on the 
cs wish.” ; 

“Most certainly I wish to get well. For my mother’s sake—and of 
eourse also for my wife’s—as well as for my own. I don’t expect to, 
though, Duffham.” 

“Well, that’s saying a great deal,” retorted Duffham, pretending to 
make a mock of it. 

“T’ve not been strong for some time—as you may have seen, per- 
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haps : but since the beginning of May, when the intensely hot weather 
came in, I have felt as—as—” 

“As what, Sir Geoffry ? ” 

‘* As though I should never live to see another May, hot or cold.” 

*“*Unseasonable heat has that effect on some people, Sir Geoffry. 
Tries their nerves.” 

‘“‘T am not aware that it tries mine. My nerves are as sound 
as need be. The insurance offices won't take my life at any price, 
Duffham,” he resumed. 

“‘ Have you tned them ?” 

“Two of the best in London. When I began to grow somewhat 
doubtful about myself in the spring, I thought of the future of those 
near and dear to me, and would have insured my life for their benefit. 
The doctors refused to certify. Since then I have felt nearly sure in 
my own mind that what must be will be. And, day by day, I have 
watched the shadow drawing nearer.” 

The doctor leaned forward and spoke a few earnest words of encou- 
ragement, before departing. Sir Geoffry was only too willing to receive 
them—in spite of the inward conviction that lay upon him. 

Lady Rachel Chavasse entered the library in the course of the after- 
noon. She wore a sweeping silk, the colour of lilac, and gold orna- 
ments. Her face had not changed: with its eee contour 
and its pale coldness. 

“Does Duffham think you are better, Geofiry?” 

“Not much, I fancy.” | 

*‘ Suppose we were to try another change—Germany, or somewhere ?” 
she calmly suggested. 

‘¢ I would rather be here than anywhere, Rachel.” 

“‘T should like you to get well, you know, Geoffry.” 

“‘T should like it too, my dear.” 

‘* Mamma has written for us to go into Somersetshire for Christmas,” 
continued Lady Rachel, putting her foot, encased in its black satin 
shoe and white silk stocking, on the fender. 

“Ay. My mother was talking about it just now. Well, we shall 
see between now and Christmas, Rachel. Perhaps they can come to 
us instead.” 

Lady Rachel turned her very light eyes upon her husband: eyes in 
which there sat often a peevish expression. It was not discernible at 
the present moment: they were coldly calm. 

“ Don’t you think you shall be well by Christmas ?” 

‘TI cannot speak with any certainty, Rachel.” 

She stood a minute or two longer, and then walked round the room 
before the shelves, in search of some entertaining book. It was quite 
evident that the state of her husband did not bring real trouble to her 
heart. Was the heart too naturally cold ?—or was it that as yet no sus- 
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picion of the seriousness of the case had penetrated to her? Some- 
thing of both, perhaps. 

Selecting a book, she was leaving the library with it when Sir Geoffry 
asked if she would not rather stay by the fire to read. But she said 
she preferred to go to her sofa. 

“‘ Are you well, Rachel ?” he asked. 

“‘ My back feels tired always. I suppose we are something alike, 
Geoffry—not over strong,” she concluded with a smile. 

That night Duffham made the annexed entry in his Journal. 


He knows the critical state he is in. ‘Has known it, it seems, for 
some time. I suspected he did. Sir Geoffry’s one that you may read 
as a book in his open candour. He would “ get well if he could” he 
says, for his mother’s sake. As of course he would, were the result 
under his own control : a fine young fellow of the upper ten, with every 
substantial good to make life pleasant, and no evil habits or thoughts 
to draw him back, would not close his eyes on this world without a 
pang, and a struggle to remain a while longer in it. 

I cannot do more for him than I am doing. All the faculty com- 
bined could not. Neither do I say, as he does, that he will not get 
better: on the contrary, I think there’s just a chance that he wil/: 
and I honestly told him so. It’s just a toss-up. He was always 
. delicate until he grew to manhood : then he seemed to be thoroughly 
healthy and strong. Query: would this delicacy have come back again 
had his life been made as happy as it might have been? My lady 
can debate that point with herself in after years: it may be that 
she'll have plenty of time to do it m. Sir Geoffry’s is one of those 
sensitive natures where the mind seems almost wholly to influence the 
body ; and that past trouble was a sharp blow to him. Upnght and 
honourable, he could not well bear the remorse that fell upon him—it 
has been keenly felt, I verily believe, until this hour : another’s life was 
blighted that his might be aggrandised. JZy own opinion is, that had he 
been allowed to do as he wished, and make reparation, thereby securing his 
own happiness, he might have flung off the tendency to delicacy still, and 
lived to be as old as his father, Sir Peter. Should my lady ever speak to 
me upon the subject, I shall tell her this. Geoffry Chavasse has lived 
with a weight upon him. It was not so much that his own hopes were 
gone and his love-dream wrecked, as that he had brought far worse 
than this upon another. Yes: my lady may thank herself that his life 
seems to have been wasted. Had there been children, he might in a 
degree have forgotten what went before, and the mind would no longer 
have preyed upon the body. Has the finger of Heaven been in this? 
My pen ought to have written “ sfecia//y in this:” for that Finger is 
in everything. 

I hope he will get better. Yes, I do, in spite of a nasty doubt that 
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crops up in my mind as I say it. I love him as I did in the old days, 
and respect him more. Qui vivra verra—to borrow a French phrase 
from young Master Arthur over the way. And now I put up my diary 
for the night. 

II. 
Mrs. LayNe was dead. Mary lived alone in her house now, with her 
servants and Arthur. 

Never a woman so respected as she ; never a lady, high or low, so re- 
vered and looked up to as Mary Layne. All the village would fly to her 
on any emergency; and she had counsel and help to give. The poor 
idolized her. A noble, tender, good gentlewoman, with the character- 
istic humility in her bearing that had been observable of late years, and 
the gentle gravity on her thoughtful face. My lady, with all her rank and 
her show and her condescension, had never been half so much respected 
as this. The little boy—in knickerbockers now, and rising nine—was 
a great favourite: he also got some honour through Colonel Layne. 
There had been a time of trouble in India, and Major Layne had dis- 
tinguished himself and gained honour and promotion. The public 
papers proclaimed his bravery and renown: and Arthur got his share of 
reflected glory. As the boy passed on his pony, the blacksmith would 
shoot out from his forge to look after him, and say to the stranger whose 
horse had cast a shoe, ‘‘ There goes the little son of the brave Colonel 
Layne : may be ye’ve heerd of his deeds over in Ingee.” Perhaps the 
blacksmith considered he had acquired a kind of right in Arthur, since 
the pony—a sure-footed Welsh animal—was kept in the stable that 
belonged to his forge, and was groomed by himself or son. Miss Layne 
paid him for it; but, as the blacksmith said, it went again the grain : 
he’d ha’ been proud to do aught for her and the little gentleman wi’out 
money. 

And somehow, what with one thing and another, my lady grew to 
think that if anything removed her from Chavasse Grange, Mary would 
take her place as best and chiefest in Church Dykely; and she would 
not be missed. But it was odd the thought should dawn upon her. 
Previsions of coming events steal into the minds of a great many of us: 
we know not whence they arise, and at first look on them but as idle 
thoughts, never recognizing them for what they are—advance shadows 
of the things to be. 

One sunshiny afternoon close upon winter, Arthur and Mr. Duffham 
went out riding. Mary watched them start: the doctor on his old gray 
horse (that had been her father’s) and Arthur on his well-groomed 
pony. The lad sat well: as brave-looking a little gentleman, with his 
upright carriage, open face, and nice attire—for Mary was particular 
there—as had ever gratified a fond aunt’s eye or a blacksmith’s heart. 

Close by the gates of Chavasse Grange, they met Sir Geoffry and his 
mother strolling forth. Mr. Duffham’s hopes had not been fulfilled. 
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Outwardly there was not much change in the baronet, certainly none 
for the better: inwardly there was a great deal. He Anew now how 
very certain his fate was, and that it might not be delayed for any great 
length of time: a few weeks, a few months: as God should will. 

‘Lady Rachel is not well,” observed Sir Geoffry to the surgeon. 
‘You must see her, Duffham. I suppose you can’t come in now ?” 

“Yes I can; I’m in no hurry,” was the doctor’s answer. 

‘* May I come too, and see the peacock, Sir Geoffry? I'll wait here. 
though, if Mr. Duffham thinks I ought.” 

Of course the boy was told that the peacock would take it as a slight 
if he did not pay him a visit, and they all turned up the avenue. 
Arthur got off his pony and led it, and talked with Lady Chavasse. 

“Why did you get off yet?” asked Sir Geoffry turning to him. 

** Lady Chavasse is walking,” answered the boy simply. 

It spoke volumes for his innate sense of politeness. Sir Geoffry re- 
membered that 4e had possessed the same when a child. 

“Have you heard what papa has done?” asked Arthur, putting the 
question generally. ‘It has been in all the newspapers, and he is full 
colonel now. Did you read it, Sir Geoffry ?” 

“Yes, I read it, Arthur.” 

“And the Queen’s going to thank papa when he comes to England. 
Everybody says so. Dobbs thinks papa will be made general before 
he dies.” 

Dobbs was the blacksmith. They smiled at this. Not at the possi- 
bility for Colonel Layne, but at Dobbs. 

‘“‘ And, with it all, Aunt Mary does not want me to bea soldier !” 
went on the boy in rather an aggrieved tone. “ Richard’s enough, she 
says. Dick gets on so well at King’s College : he is to go to Woolwich 
next. I don’t see the peacock !” 

They had neared the house, but the gay-plumaged bird, for which 
Arthur retained his full admiration, was nowhere in sight. Servants 
came forward and led the horses away. Arthur was taken into the 
garden parlour by Sir Geoffry. 

* And so you would like to be a soldier!” he said, holding the boy 
before him, and looking down at his bright, happy face. 

“Qh I should: very much. If papa says I am not to be—ormamma 
—or Aunt Mary—if they should tell me No no, you shad/ not, why it 
would be at an end, and I'd try and like something else.” 

“Listen, Arthur,” said Sir Geoffry, in a low earnest tone. ‘ What 
you are to be, and what you are not to be, lie alike in the will of God. 
He will direct you aright no doubt, when the time of choice shall 
come——”’ 

“And that’s what Aunt Mary says,” interrupted the lad. ‘She 
says——there’s the peacock !” 

He had come round the corner, his tail trailing ; the poor pea-hen, 
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as usual, following humbly behind him. Arthur went outside the win- 
dow. ‘The peacock had a most unsocial habit of stalking away with a 
harsh scream if approached: Arthur knew this, and stayed where he 
was, talking still with Sir Geoffry. When Lady Chavasse entered, he 
was deep in a story of the musical-box. 

‘Ves, a wicked boy went into Reuben Noah’s, and broke his box for 
the purpose. Aunt Mary is letting me get it mended for him with some 
sixpences I had saved up. Reuben is very ill justnow; in great pain ; 
and Aunt Mary has let me lend him mine—he says when he can hear 
the music, his hip does not hurt him so much. You are not angry with 
me for lending it, are you, Sir Geoffry ?” 

‘My boy, I am pleased.” 

‘¢ Why should Sir Geoffry be angry?” cned Lady Chavasse, amused 
with the chatter. 

“‘ Sir Geoffry gave it to me,” said Arthur, looking at her with wide- 
open eyes, in which the great wonder, that anybody should be ignorant 
of that fact, was expressed. ‘‘ Reuben wishes he could get here to see 
the peacock ; but he can’t walk, you know. I painted a beautiful one 
on paper and took it to him. Aunt Mary said it was.not much like a 
real peacock ; it was too yellow. Reuben liked it: he hung it up on 
his wall. Oh!” | 

For the stately peacock, stepping past the window as if the world 
belonged to him, suddenly threw wide his tail in an access of native 
vanity. The tail had not long been renewed, and was in full feather. 
Arthur’s face went into a radiant glow. Lady Chavasse, smiling at the 
childish delight, produced some biscuit that the peacock was inordi- 
nately fond of, and bade him go and feed it. 

‘¢Oh, Geoffry,” she exclaimed in the impulse of the moment, as the 
boy vaulted away, “if you had but such a son and heir as that!” 

‘Ay. It might have been, mother. That child himself might have 
been Sir Arthur after me, had you so willed it.” 

‘ Been Sir Arthur after you!” she exclaimed. ‘“‘ Are you ina dream, 
Geofiry ? Zhat child!” 

‘‘T have thought you did not know him, but I never felt quite sure. 
He passes to the world for the son of Colonel Layne—as I trust he may 
so pass always. Don’t you understand P” 

It was so comical a thing, bringing up thoughts so astounding, and 
the more especially because she had never had the remotest suspicion 
of it, that Lady Chavasse simply stared at her son in silence. All in 
a moment a fiery resentment rose up in her heart: she could not have 
told at whom or what. 

“‘T will never believe it, Geoffry. It cannot be.” 

“‘ It zs, mother.” 

He was leaning against the embrasure of the window as he stood, 
watching the boy in the distance throwing morsels of biscuit right 
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into the peacock’s mouth, condescendingly held wide to receive them. 
Lady Chavasse caught the strange sadness glistening in her son’s eyes, 
and somehow a portion of her hot anger died away. 

“Yes: there was nothing to prevent it,” sighed Sir Geoffry. “ Had 
you allowed it, mother, the boy might have been born my lawful son, 
my veritable heir. Other sons might have followed him: the proba- 
bility is, there would have been half a dozen of them feeding the 
peacock now, instead of—of—I was going to say of worse than none.” 

Lady Chavasse looked out at the boy with eager, devouring eyes : 
and whether there was more of longing in their depths, or of haughty 
anger, a spectator could not have told. In that same momenta vision, 
so vivid as to be almost like reality, stole before her mental sight—of 
the half-dozen brave boys crowding round the peacock, instead of only 
that one on whose birth so cruel a blight had been cast. 

‘‘A noble heir he would have made us, mother; one of whom our 
free land might have been proud,” spoke Sir Geoffry in a low tone of 
yearning that was mixed with hopeless despair. ‘‘ He bears my name: 
Arthur. Id give my right hand ; ay, and the left, too; if he could be 
Sir Arthur after me !” 

Arthur turned round. His cap was on the grass, his blue eyes were 
shining. 

“ He is frightfully greedy and selfish, Lady Chavasse. He will not 
let the pea-hen have a bit.” 

“A beautiful face,” murmured Sir Geoffry. ‘‘ And a little like what 
mine must have been at his age, I fancy. Sometimes I have thought 
that you would see the likeness, and that it might impart a clue.” 

‘Since when have you known him ?” 

“Since the day after the accident. Duffham dropped an uninten- 
tional word, and it enlightened me. Some nights ago I dreamt that 
the little lad was my true heir,” added Sir Geoffry. ‘I saw you kiss 
him in the dream.” 

“Vou must have been letting your thoughts run on it very much,” 
retorted Lady Chavasse, rather sharply. 

“They are often running on it, mother: the regret for what might 
have been and for what is, never seems to leave me,” was his reply. 
‘‘For some moments after I woke from that dream I thought it was 
reality : I believe I called out ‘Arthur.’ Rachel started, and inquired 
between sleep and wake what the matter was. To find that it was only 
a dream—to remember that what zs can never be changed or redeemed 
in this world, was the worst pain of all.” 

“Vou may have children yet,” said Lady Chavasse, after a pause. 
‘It is not impossible.” 

“Well—I suppose not impossible,” was the hesitating rejoinder. 
“ But 

‘But you don’t think it. Say it out, Geoffry.” 
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“I do not think it. My darling mother, don’t you see how it is with 
me ?” he added in an impulse of emotion—“ that I shall not live. A 
rery short time now, and I shall be lying with my father.” 

A piteous cry broke from her lips. It had to be suppressed. The 
ungrateful peacock, seeing no more dainty biscuit in store, had fluttered 
off with a scream, putting his tail down into the smallest possible com- 
pass; and Arthur came running back to the room. Mr. Duffham next 
appeared ; his face grave, his account of Lady Rachel evasive. He 
suspected some latent disease of the spine, but did not wish to say so 
just yet. 

The horse and pony were brought round. Arthur and the doctor 
mounted: Arthur turning round to lift his cap to Lady Chavasse and 
Sir Geoffry, as he rode away. A noble boy in all his actions; sitting 
his pony like the young chieftain he ought to have been but for my 
lady’s adverse will. 

But Mr. Duffham was by no means prepared for an inroad on his 
privacy made that evening by my lady. She surprised him in his shab- 
biest parlour when he was taking his tea: the old tin teapot on the 
Japan tray, and the bread-and-butter plate cracked across. Zuby Noah, 
Duffham’s factotum, was of a saving turn, and never would bring in the 
best things but on Sundays. He had a battle with her over it some- 
times, but it did no good. Duffham thought Lady Chavasse had come 
to hear about Lady Rachel: but he was mistaken. 

She began with a despairing cry, by way of introduction to the inter- 
view: Zuby might have heard it as she went along the kitchen passage 
but for her clanking pattens. The man was out that evening, and Zuby 
was in waiting. Duffham, standing on the old hearth-rug, found his arm 
seized hold of by Lady Chavasse. He had never seen her in agitation 
like this. 

“Ts it to be so really? Mr. Duffham, can xzothing be done? Is my 
son to die before my very eyes, and not be saved?” 

‘Sit down, pray, Lady Chavasse,” cried Duffham, trying to hand 
her into the chair that had the best-looking cushion on it, and wishing 
he had not slipped on his worn old pepper-and-salt coat. 

‘“¢ He ought not to die—to die and leave no children,” she went on as 
if she were a lunatic. ‘If there were but one little son; but one; to 
be the heir! Can't you keep him in life?—there may be children yet, 
if he only lives.” 

Her eyes were looking wildly into his, her fingers entwined them- 
selves about the old gray cuffs as lovingly as though they were of silk 
velvet. No: neither Duffham nor anybody else had ever seen her like 
this. It was as though she thought it lay with Duffham to keep Sir 
Geoffry in life and to endow Chavasse Grange with heirs. 

‘‘ Lady Chavasse, I am not in the place of God.” 

“Don’t you care for my trouble? Don’t you care for it?” 
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“I do care. I wish I could cure Sir Geoffry.” 

Down sat my lady in front of the fire, in her dire tribulation. By 
the way she stared at it, Duffham thought she must see in it a vision 
of the future. 

‘We shall have to quit the Grange, you know, if he should die: I and 
Lady Rachel. Better that I had quitted it in my young life ; that I had 
never had a male child to keep me in it. I thought that would have 
been a hardship : but oh, it would have been nothing to this.” 

“You shall drink a cup of tea, Lady Chavasse—if you don’t mind 
it’s being poured out of this homely tea-pot,” said Duffham.— Con- 
found that Zuby !” he cried under his breath. 

“ Yes, I will take the tea—put nothing in it. My lips and throat are 
dry with fever and pain. I wish I could die instead of Geoffry! I 
wish he could have left a little child behind to bless me!” 

Duffham, standing up while she drank the tea, thought it was well 
that these trials of awful pain did not fall often in a lifetime, or they 
would wear out alike the frame and the spirit. She grew calm again. 
As if ashamed of the agitation betrayed, her manner took gradually a 
kind of hard composure, her face a defiant expression. She turned it 
on him. | 

“So, Mr. Duffham! It has been well done of you to unite with Sir 
Geoffry in deceiving me! That child over the way has never been 
Colonel Layne’s.” 

And then she went on in a style that put Duffham’s back up. It was 
not his place to tell her, he answered. At the same time he had had no 
motive to keep it from her, and if she had ever put the question to him, 
he should readily have answered it. Unsolicited, unspoken to, of course 
he had held his peace. As to uniting with Sir Geoffry to deceive her, 
she deceived herself if she thought anything of the kind. Since the first 
moment they had spoken together, when the fact had become known 
to Sir Geoffry, never a syllable relating to it had been mentioned 
between them. And then she went back to Sir Geoffry’s illness. 

“It is just as though a blight had fallen on him,” she piteously ex- 
claimed, lifting her hand and letting it drop again. ‘A bhght.” 

“Well, Lady Chavasse, I suppose something of the kind did fall 
upon him,” was Duffham’s answer. And ¢hat displeased her. She 
turned her offended face to the doctor, and inquired what he meant by 
saying it. 

So Duffham spoke out. He had said he would, if ever the oppor- 
tunity came. Reverting to what had happened some eight or nine 
years ago, he told her that in his opinion Sir Geoffry had never re- 
covered it: that the trouble had so fixed itself upon him as to have 
worked insensibly upon his bodily health. “Self-reproach and dis- 
appointment were combined, Lady Chavasse; for there’s no doubt 
that the young lady was very dear to him,” concluded Duffham. 
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‘And there are some natures that cannot pick up again after such 
a blow.” 

She was staring at Duffham with open eyes, not understanding. 
“You do not mean to say that—that the disappointment about er has 
killed Sir Geoffry ?” 

‘“My goodness, no!” cried Duffham, nearly laughing. ‘‘ Men are 
made of tougher stuff than to die of that kind of thing—of love, Lady 
Chavasse. What is it Shakespear says ?—‘ Men have died, and worms 
have eaten them, but not for love.’ There is no question but that Sir 
Geoffry has always had an inherent tendency to delicacy of constitu- 
tion,” he continued more seriously. ‘“‘ It was warded off for a time, and 
he grew into a strong, hearty man : it might perhaps have been warded 
off for good. But the blight—as you aptly express it, Lady Chavasse— 
came : and perhaps since then the spirit has not been able to maintain 
its own proper struggle for existence—in which lies a great deal, mind 
you—and now that the original weakness has shown itself again, he 
can’t shake it off.” 

‘¢ But—according to that—he zs dying of the blight ?” 

‘‘Well—in a sense, yes. If you like to put it so.” 

Her lips grew white. There rose before her mind that one hour of 
bitter agony in her lifetime and her son’s, when he had clasped his 
pleading hands on hers, and told her in a voice hoarse with its bitter 
pain and emotion that if she decided against him he could never know 
happiness again in this world: that to part from one to whom he was 
bound by every tie that ought to bind man to woman, would be like 
parting with life. Entrenched in her pride, she had turned a deaf ear, 
and rejected his prayer: and now—there had come of it what had 
come. Yes, as Lady Chavasse sat there, she had the satisfaction of 
knowing that the work was hers. 

‘‘ A warmer climate ?—would it restore him ?” she exclaimed, turning 
her hot eyes on Mr. Duffham. 

“Had it been likely to do so, Lady Chavasse, 1 should have sent 
him to it long ago.” 

She gathered her mantle of purple velvet about her as she got up, and 
went out of the room in silence, giving Duffham her hand to shake in 
token of friendship. 

Duffham opened the front door, and was confronted by a tall foot- 
man—with a gold-headed cane and big white silk calves—who had been 
waiting in the air for his lady. She took the way to the Grange; the 
man and his protecting cane stepping grandly after her. 


ITI. 
“SiR GEOFFRY CHAVASSE.” . 
Buried in her own reflections by the drawing-room fire, in the coming 
dusk of the winter’s evening, Miss Layne thought her ears must have 
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deceived her. But no. It was Sir Geoffry who advanced as the servant 
made the announcement; and she rose to meet him. Strangely her 
heart fluttered: but she had been learning a lesson in calmness for 
many years; he had too, perhaps; and they shook hands quietly as 
other people do. Sir Geoffry threw back his over-coat from his wasted 
form as he sat down. 

Wasted more than ever now. Some weeks have gone on since my 
lady’s impromptu visit to Mr. Duffham’s tea-table : winter is merging 
Into spring ; and the most sanguine could no longer indulge hope for Sir 
Geofifry. 

“You have heard how it is with me?” he began, looking at Mary, 
after getting up his short breath. 

‘ Yes,” she faintly answered. 

“‘T could not die without seeing you, Mary, and speaking a word of 
farewell. It was in my mind to ask you to come to the Grange for 
half an hour’s interview: but I scarcely saw how to accomplish it: it 
might have raised some speculation. So, as the day has been fine and 
mild, I came to you.” 

“You should have come earlier,” she murmured. “It is getting late 
and cold.” 

*“T did come out earlier. But I have been with Duffham.” 

Moving his chair a little nearer to hers, he spoke to her long and 
earnestly. In all that was said there seemed to be a solemn meaning— 
as is often the case when the speaker is drawing to the confines of this 
world and about to enter on the next. He referred a little to the past, 
and there was some mutual explanation. But it seemed to be of the 
future that Sir Geoffry had come mostly to speak—the future of Baby 
Arthur. 

‘You will take care of him, Mary ?—of his best interests?” And 
the tears came into Mary Layne’s eyes at the words. He could not 
really think it necessary to ask it. 

“Yes. To the very utmost of my permitted power.” 

“IT am not able to leave him anything. You’know how things are 
with us at the Grange. My wish would have been good——” 

“It is not necessary,” she interrupted. ‘All I have will be his, Sir 
Geoffry.” 

“‘ Sir Geoffry ! Need you keep up that farce, Mary, in this our last 
hour? He seems to wish to be a soldier: and I cannot think but what 
the profession will be as good for him as any other, provided you can 
“ke it for him. You will see when the time comes: all that lies in the 
future. Our lives have been blighted, Mary: and I pray God daily and 
hourly that, being so, it may have served to expiate the sin—my sin, 
my love, it was never yours—and that no shame may fall on him.” 

“TI think it will not,” she softly said, the painful tears dropping fast 
‘He will always be regarded as Colonel Layne’s son : the very few who 
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know otherwise ; Mr. Duffham, Colonel and Mrs. Layne—and Lady 
Chavasse now; all will be true to the end.” 

“Ay. I believe it too. I think the boy may have a bright and hon- 
ourable career before him : .as much so perhaps as though he had been 
born my heir. I think the regret that he was not—when he so easily 
might have been—has latterly helped to wear me out, Mary.” 

“T wish you could have lived, Geoffry !” she cried from between her 
blinding tears. 

“‘T have wished it also,” he answered, his tone full of pain. ‘‘ But 
it was not to be. When the days shall come that my mother is alone, 
save for Lady Rachel, and grieving for me, I want you to promise that 
you will sometimes see her and give her consolation. Something tells 
me that you can do this, Mary, that she will take it from you—and I 
know that she will need it sadly. Be kind to her when I am gone.” 

‘““Yes. I promise it.” 

‘You are the bravest of us all, Mary. And yet upon you has lain 
the greatest suffering !” 

“It is the suffering that has made me brave,” she answered. ‘‘ Oh, 
Geoffry, I am getting to realize the truth that it is better to have too 
much of suffering in this world than too little. It is a truth hard to 
learn: but once learnt, it brings happiness in enduring.” 

Sir Geoffry nodded assent. He had learnt somewhat of it also—too 
late. 

“T have begun a letter to Colonel Layne, Mary, and shall post it 
before I die. To thank him for x 

The words were drowned in a gleeful commotion—caused by the 
entrance of Arthur. The boy came dashing in from his afternoon’s 
study with the curate, some books under his arm. 

“T have not been good, Aunt Mary. I gave him all the trouble I 
could, he said; and I’m afraid I did; but, you see, I bought the 
marbles going along, instead of in coming back as you told me, and— 
who’s that ?” 

In letting his books fall on a side table, he had caught sight of the 
stranger—then standing up. The fire had burnt low, and just for the 
moment even the young eyes did not recognize Sir Geoffry Chavasse. 
Mary stirred the fire into a blaze, and drew the crimson curtains before 
the window. 

‘What have you come for?” asked the little lad, as Sir Geoffry took 
hisfhand. ‘ Are you any better, sir?” 

‘¢J shall never be better in this world, Arthur. And so you gave 
your,tutor trouble this afternoon !” 

“Yes; I am very sorry: I told him so. It was the marbles. I 
couldn’t keep my hands out cf my pockets. Just look what beauties 
they are!” 

Out came a handful of “ beauties,” of many colours. But Mary, who 
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was standing by the mantel-piece, her face turned away, bade him put 
them up again. Arthur began to feel that there was some kind of hush 
upon the room. 

‘“*T have been talking to Miss Layne about your future—for, do you 
know, Arthur, you are a favourite of mine,” said Sir Geoffry. “Ever 
since the time when my horse knocked you down—and might have 
killed you—I have taken a very warm interest in your welfare. I have 
often wished that you—that you”— he seemed to hesitate in some 
emotion—“ were my own little son and heir to succeed me: but of 
course that cannot be. I don’t know what profession you will choose, 
or may be chosen for you ° 

“‘T should like to be a soldier,” interrupted Arthur, lifting his spark- 
ling eyes to Sir Geofiry’s. 

“Your ideas may change before the time for choosing shall come. A 
soldier may be as brave a servant of God as of his Queen: should you 
ever become a soldier, will you remember this truth ?” 

“Yes,” said Arthur in a whisper, for the grave tones and manner im- 
pressed him with some awe. 

Sir Geoffry was sitting down and holding Arthur before him. To the 
latter’s intense surprise he saw two tears standing on the wasted cheeks. 
It made him feel a sort of discomfort, and he began, as a relief, to play 
with the chain and seal that hung on the baronet’s waistcoat. A trans- 
parent seal with a plain device on it. 

‘Should you like to have them when I am gone, Arthur—and wear 
them in remembrance of me when you are old enough? I think it must 
be so: no one can have a better right to them than my little friend who 
once nearly Jost his arm by my carelessness. I will see about it. But 
I have a better present than that—which I will give you now.” 

Taking from his pocket the small Bible that had been his companion 
for some months, he put it into Arthur’s hands, telling him that he had 
written his name in it. And the child, turning hastily to the fly-leaf, 
saw it there: “Arthur Layne. From G. A. C.” Lower down were the 
words: ‘Come unto me all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest.” 

‘“‘ Jesus said that,” cried the boy simply. 

‘Jesus Christ. My Saviour and yours—for I am sure you will let 
him be yours. Do not part with this Book, Arthur. Use it always. 
Should it be your fate ever to encamp on the battle-field, let the Book 
be with you: your guide and friend. In time you will get to love it 
better than any other book that is to be had in the world.” 

The child had a tender heart and began to cry a little. Sir Geoffry 
drew him nearer. 

‘‘T have prayed to God to bless you, Arthur. But you know, my child, 
He will only give His best blessing to those who love and serve Him. 
Whatsoever may be your lot in life, strive to do your duty in jit, as 
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before God; loving Him, loving and serving your fellow-creatures ; 
trusting ever to Christ’s atonement. ‘These are my last solemn words 
to you. Do you always remember them.” 

His voice faltered a little, and Arthur began to sob. ‘Oh Sir Geoffry, 
must you die?” | | 

Sir Geoffry seemed to be breathing fast, as though agitation were 
getting too much for him. He bent his head and kissed the boy’s face 
fervently : his brow, his cheeks, his lips, his eyelids—there was not a 
spot that Sir Geoffry did not leave a kiss upon. It quite seemed as 
though his heart had been yearning for those kisses, and as though he 
could not take enough of them. 

“And now, Arthur, you must do a little errand for me. Go over 
to Mr. Duffham, and tell him I am coming. Leave the Bible on the 
table, here.” 

Arthur went out of the house with less noise than he had entered it. 
Sir Geofiry rose. 

“Tt is our turn to part now, Mary. I must be gone.” 

Her sweet face was almost distorted with the efforts she had been 
making to keep down emotion before the child. She burst into a sob- 
bing cry, as her hand met Sir Geofiry’s. 

“God bless you! God bless you always, my darling,” he murmured. 
‘Take my thanks, once for all, for the manner in which you have met 
the past; there’s not another woman living who would have done and 
borne as you have. This is no doubt our last meeting on earth, Mary ; 
but in eternity we shall be together for ever. God bless you, and love 
you, and keep you always !” 

A lingering hand-pressure ; a steady look into each other’s eyes, reading 
the present anguish there, reading also the future trust ; and then their 
lips met—surely there was no wrong in it !—and a farewell kiss of pain 
was taken. Sir Geoffry went out, buttoning his over-coat across his 
chest. 

A fly was waiting before Mr. Duffham’s; the surgeon and Arthur 
were standing by it on the pavement. Sir Geoffry got in. 

‘Good bye, Sir Geoffry,” cried the little lad, as Mr. Duffham, saying 
he should be at the Grange in the morning, was about to close the door. 
‘‘T shall write and tell papa how good you've been, to give me your 
own Bible. I can wnite small-hand now.” 

‘‘ And fine small-hand it is !” put in old Duffham in disparagement. 

Sir Geoffry laid his hand gently on Arthur’s head, and kept it there 
fora minute. His lips were moving, but he said nothing aloud. Arthur 
thought he had not been heard. 

‘“‘ Good bye, Sir Geoffry,” he repeated. 

“Good bye, my child.” 
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IV. 


SiR GeorFry lay back in an easy-chair in front of the fire in his library. 
The end was near at hand now, but he was bearing up quite well to the 
last. Lady Chavasse, worn nearly to a shadow with grief and uncertainty 
—for there were times yet when she actually entertained a sort of hope— 
sat away im the shade; her eyes watching every change in his coun- 
tenance, her heart feeling ever its bitter repentance and despair. 

Repentance? Yes, and plenty of it. For she saw too surely what 
might have been and what was—and knew that it was herself, herself 
only, who had worked out this state of things. Her self-reproach was 
dreadful: her days and nights were one long dream of agony. Lady 
Rachel was not with them very much. She lay down more than ever 
in her own room: and Lady Chavasse had begun to learn that this 
nearly continuous lying was not caused by inert idleness, but of necessity. 
The Grange was a sad homestead now. 

The blaze from the fire flickered on Sir Geoffry’s wasted face.. Hers 
was kept in the shadow, or it might have betrayed the bitterness of her 
aching heart. He had been speaking of things that touched her cqn- 
science. 

“Yes, it was a sin, mother. But it might have been repaired: and, 
if it had, I believe God would have blessed us all.. As it is—well, we 
did not repair it, you and I; and so—and so, as I takeit, there has not 
been much of real blessing given to us here: certainly not of heartfelt 
comfort. I seem to see all things clearly, now—if it be not wrong to 
say it.” 

Lady Chavasse saw them too—though perhaps not exactly in the way 
he meant. Never was the vision, of what might have been, more vividly 
before her than now as he spoke. She saw him, a hale happy man; his 
wife Mary; their children, a goodly flock ; all at the Grange, and herself 
first amidst them, reigning paramount, resoicing in her good and dutiful 
daughter-in-law. Oh, what a contrast between that vision and reality! 
A pent-up groan escay:cd her lips: she coughed to smother it. 

“ Mother!” 

“Well, Geoffry 2?” 

‘You need not have suppressed my last letter to Mary—the one of 
explanation I wrote when I quitted her and the Grange. You might 
have been sure of me—that I would be true to my word to you.” 

No answer. ‘There was a great deal that she would not suppress, 
besides the letter, if the time had to come over again. The fire-log 
sparkled and crackled and threw its jets of flame upwards : but no other 
noise disturbed the room’s stillness. 

‘Mother !” 

“Well, Geoffry ?” 
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‘TY should like the child, little Arthur, to have my watch and its 
appendages. Have you any objection?” 

** None.” 

“Tt will be looked upon, you know, as a token of remembrance to 
the little fellow who had so sharp an illness through my horse.” 

Yes." 

‘*And—I have two desks, you know. The old one of common 
stained wood I wish sent to Miss Layne, locked as it is. The key I 
will enclose in a note. Let them be sent to her when I am dead.” 

“It shall be done, Geoffry.” 

“There’s not much in the desk. Just a few odds and ends of papers ; 
mementoes of the short period when I was happy—though I ought not 
to have been. Nothing of value: except a mng that I bought for her 
at Worcester at the time, and which she would not take.” 

‘“‘T promise it, Geoffry. I will do all you wish.” 

‘Thank you. You have ever been my loving friend, mother.” 

“* Ever, Geofiry ?” 

“‘ Well—you did for the best there, mother : though it was a mistake. 
You acted for what you thought my welfare.” 

‘“‘Would you not like to see her, Geoffry ?” 

‘‘T have seen her, and bid her farewell. It was the afternoon I 
went to Duffham’s and you said I had stayed out too late. And now 
I think I’ll lie down on the sofa and get, if I can, a bit of sleep: I feel 
tired. To-morrow I will talk about you and Rachel—and what will be 
best for you both. I wish to my heart, for your sake and hers, that 
Rachel had borne a son: I am thinking of you both daily, and of what 
you will do when I am gone.” 

‘‘T shall never know pleasure in life again, Geoffry,” she cried with a 
catching sob. “It will be henceforth one of mortification and misery.” 

‘ But it will not last for ever. Oh mother! how merciful God is !— 
to give us the blessed hope of an eternal life of perfect happiness, after 
all the mistakes and tribulations and disappointments of this! My 
darling mother! we shall all be there in company for ever.” 


Th y buried Sir Geoffry Chavasse by the side of his father—and 
anybo ly that likes to go there may see his tomb against the graveyard 
wall of Church Dykely. My Lady Chavasse arranged the funeral. 
The Earl of Derreston and a Major Chavasse were chief mourners, with 
other grand people. Duffham’s diary gives the particulars, but there’s 
no space here. Duffham was bidden to it; and brought Arthur Layne 
in his hand ; in obedience to a private word of my lady’s—for she knew 
the dead, if he could look out of his coffin, would like to see him 
following. The village brought up the rear; a tail half an acre long: 
and Dobbs the blacksmith felt as proud as ever was the Grange pea- 
cock, when he saw Colonel Layne’s little son in a coach, amidst the 
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gentlefolks. “I'were out of respect to the Colonel’s bravery, you might 
be sure, he told a sele¢t audience : and p’raps a bit a-cause o’ that back 
accident to the child hisself. And so, amidst pomps, and coaches and 
comments, Sir Geoffry Chavasse was left in his last home. 


V. 
[Final matters extracted from Duffham’s Diary.| 


IT is eighteen months now since Sir Geoffry died ; and strange changes 
have taken place. The world is always witnessing such: you go up, 
and I go down. 

Admiral Chavasse came home and took possession of the Grange. 
My lady had previously quitted it. She did not quit Church Dykely. 
It seemed indifferent to her where she settled down ; and Lady Rachel 
Chavasse had become used to my attendance and wished to stay. 
There was a small white villa to let on this side the Grange, and they 
took it. Lady Rachel lies down more than ever; when she goes out it 
is in a Bath chair. Old John Noah draws it. The spinal complaint is 
confirmed. I can do her no good; but I go in once or twice a week, 
and gossip. She is very fractious : and what with one thing and another, 
my lady has a trying life of it. They keep three servants; no carriage 
—save the Bath chair. What a change! what a change ! 

If ever there was a disappointed woman in this world ; one who feels 
the humiliation of her changed position keenly ; whose whole life is a 
long living repentance, it is Lady Chavasse. The picture of what 
might have been is ever in her mind; the reality of what 1s, lies around 
her. To judge by human fallibility, she has a long existence before 
her: not quite fifty yet, and her health rude: but in spirit she is a 
bowed, broken-down woman. 

The Grange is let. Sir Parker Chavasse could not reconcile himself 
to livé in a rural district, and went back to his ship. At first he shut 
the Grange up; now he has let it for a term to Mr. and Mrs. McAlpin, 
formerly of Calcutta. They live there with their children ; in as good 
style as ever the Chavasses did. Allan McAlpin has given up business, 
and spends his large fortune like the gentleman he is. She is Mary 
Layne’s sister: a dainty and rather haughty woman. My lady looks 
out surreptitiously from a corner of her window as Mrs. McAlpin’s 
carnage bowls along the road beyond the field. Colonel Layne’s wife 
is also here just now, on a visit at the Grange. The whole county calls 
upon them, and seems proud to do it, forgetting perhaps that they were 
but the daughters of my predecessor, Layne the apothecary. Yes; 
there are strange ups and downs in this world: and Mary Layne, so 
despised once, might not now be thought, even by my lady, so very 
unequal to Sir Geoffry Chavasse. 

She does not go in for grandeur. But the village would like to lay 
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its hands under her feet. Never was there so good, so unselfish, so 
sweet and humble-minded a woman. In a temporary indisposition that 
attacked her a few weeks ago, Mr. Dobbs, struck with consternation, 
gave it as his opinion that Church Dykely “could afford to lose the 
whole biling of ’em, better nor her.” Lady Chavasse has seen her 
merit at last; and Mary’s frequent presence in their house seems to 
bring light to the two lonely women. Arthur goes there too: my lady 
loves him, curious though the fact may sound. An incident occurred the 
other evening. 

Miss Layne and Arthur were at tea there, when I happened to go in 
with some medicine. Mary had her work out, and sat talking in a low 
voice to Lady Rachel on her sofa; Lady Chavasse was watching 
Arthur, playing on the grass-plat. My lady rose up with a sudden cry. 

‘““Take care of the wasp, Sir Arthur! Sir Arthur !” 

I saw what painful reverie she had been lost in—the vision of that 
which might have been. It is apt to come on her at sunset. Becoming 
conscious of the slip, she flushed slightly, and turned it off. Lady 
Rachel laughed; she thought it a good joke. Mary was more silent 
than usual that night, as I walked home by her and Arthur’s side. 

Here ends the history. Mary Layne lives on in her home, training 
Arthur, helping the sick and suffering, keeping her face steadily turned 
to another world. Never a one is there amidst us so respected as that 
good, grave lady, who. blighted her life in early womanhood,.and who 
carries its trace on her sad sweet countenance, and its never-ceasing 
shame on her sorrowing heart. . 

That’s all at last. You must be glad of it. Old Duffham shall not 
lead me blindfold into one of his spun-out-histories again. The trouble 
I've had to cut it down! What with the diaries and letters it was twice 


as long. 
And he called it a tale of sin. I think it is more like a tale of 
suffering. Jounny LupDLow. 


— NB Rae SER T— 
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FALSE WATERS. 
(Suggested by Horace’s ‘‘ Ode to Pyrrha.”’) 


WHO amidst June’s blushing roses 
In your clasping arms reposes? 
Perfumed with the sweetest scent 
E’er to dainty lover lent 

From each od’rous summer flow’r, 
What fond youth in shady bow’r 
Meets you at the sunset hour ? 

Or in grotto, silver'd white 

By the moon’s delicious light, 
Leans beside you, steep’d in bliss 
To feel upon his cheek the kiss 
Dropped by lips of rosy hue, 

And, like roses, fragrant too— 
Roses fresh with early dew ? 

For whom with easy, natural grace 
From off a blooming, beauteous face— 
From off a brow of dazzling snow— 
In all its rippling, silken flow— 

In all its wondrous golden glow— 
Do you fillet up your hair 

Above a neck as Venus’ fair, 

And a little ear above, 

That like a tender, nestling dove 
In some sleepy, sun-lit grove 
Gleams from out the radiance bright,. 
Itself a pearly thing of light ? 


Alas ! how often shall he grieve 
And swear the cruel gods deceive, 
When you turn from his embrace 
With drooping and averted face ; 
When his fingers’ eager grasp 
Meets no warm, responsive clasp ; 
When, in dawning misery, 

He first suspects your perfidy ! 


Ignorant of the faithless gale, 
He ventures out with careless sail 
Upon Passion’s treacherous sea, 
Dreaming it will always be 
Sunny, tremulous, as now, 
Yielding to the gilded prow, 
Whose jewelled glitterings avow 

The full heart’s prodigality— 
Of the gay bark, bounding free 
O’er Love’s changeful territ’ry, 
Under burning azure skies 
Where all coward suspicion flies, 

Shunning the full brilliancy ; 
Where the lightest cloud-flake dies, 

Melting in the mystery. 
Fearless ; unprepared for ruth ; 
Trusting in the untried truth 
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Of his soul’s selected bride ; 
Dreading neither wind nor tide 

On the ocean of his love, 

Which the Heavens smile above ; 
Credulous where all seems fair— 

He shall meet in blank despair 

The blackening storm, the swelling wave, 
Praying Neptune now to save 

Him, that God’s once favoured slave, 
From a dark, unrestful grave— 
Grave of deathless agony, 

Rocked by sleepless memory. 


On to that disastrous sea, 
With your coaxing witchery, 
Pyrrha, once you tempted me ; 
Luring me as sirens lure 
With melodious voices pure— 
With entrancing, winning wiles— 
With beaming and seductive smiles— 
With all their soft, resistless charms — 
To their pitiless white arms— 
The hapless victim—but to take 
The life he hazards for their sake. 


Ah, that wild adventurous season 
When, in scorn of quiet reason, 
I launched out on those smooth waves 
Whose sparkling spray Youth’s green shore laves— 
Shore I left in reckless glee 
To meet the fate preparcd for me! 


O’er the glassy surface gaily 
Glided my light skiff along ; 
Every rosy hour was daily 
Given up to mirth and song ; 
Brightly the blue waters glittered 
’Neath the ardent summer ray, 
As in wanton waste I frittered 
All the joyous time away :— 
Joyous time so swiftly over 
For the all-unconscious lover ! 
Soon the cloudless heavens changed ; 
Soon our hearts were wide estranged ; 
Soon my fragile, fairy boat 
Was dashed on Falsehood’s hidden rock ; 
I myself being left to float 
And recover from the shock, 
Without a hand held out to save 
My bleeding body from the wave ;— 
To drift at last to that safe shore 
I shall quit, ah, never more !— 
To that fair and peaceful strand 
Where my true-love watched for me; 
Here, soul-in-soul, as hand-in-hand, 
To pass Love’s calm Eternity. 
EMMA RHODES. 
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A PERILOUS VOYAGE. 


A TRUE NARRATIVE. 


ROM the side window of my room at Omaru Station, in the 
colony of New Zealand, I could see the bay, bright in the rays 
of the early morning. The “ Kenilworth,” Captain Murray, was nding 
there at anchor—a bark of five hundred tons. How my heart warmed 
to her!—for I am a sailor, and have a sailor's love for craft. The 
** Kenilworth” had brought down a cargo of sheep from Wellington—a 
voyage which she had made several times—and was going back in bal- 
last. Why I had taken my passage in her cannot be stated here in 
extenso: suffice it to say that a terrible murder had been committed on 
a sheep-farm near Omaru, and I was hastening on the track of the 
man who was supposed to have committed it. That may be told 
another time. 

I went down at once, and took a small boat, to get on board. She was 
a noble-looking vessel, and in excellent order: yards were well squared ; 
sails tightly furled and bunted; no slack ropes hanging about : it was 
apparent that she had a good crew, well commanded. Almost every 
moveable thing had been put below in the hold, and the decks presented 
a clear, roomy appearance. 

There was only one other passenger: who had come up in her from 
Wellington fora pleasure trip, and was now going back. His name was 
John McArthur, but he was universally known as Taraki Jack, from the 
place he lived at. Colonial fashion, we soon scraped acquaintance. The 
breeze blew lightly from the southward, everything seemed to promise 
a prosperous voyage. The “ Kenilworth” was a ship of great beam for 
her tonnage : yet withal she was long, being of a peculiar, shallow build, 
and drawing littte water. 

Captain Murray was a fine sailor. I knew him well. The crew 
worked well, and soon had the anchor hove short. All sails were loosed : 
topsails, topgallantsails, and royals set. The yards were then braced 
for canting the ship’s head off shore. Ina very few minutes more we 
were away. The anchor was catted and fished ; the yards were trimmed 
to the wind, and every available stitch of canvas set ; the decks were 
cleared up, and the crew sent to breakfast. 

We went down then, Captain Murray leaving his chief mate in charge 
of the ship. The captain had his young wife on board, to whom he had 
been recently married. She joined us at the breakfast-table: a well- 
served meal that did credit both to cook and steward. As we drew off 
the land the southerly swell was very perceptible: but Mrs. Murray 
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appeared to be—in this respect—as good a sailor as her husband, and 
did not feel it. 

Afterwards we went on deck and lit our pipes : the captain, I, and 
Taraki Jack. The air was warm and balmy: the day altogether lovely, 
fulfilling the promise of early morn. The breeze had freshened a little, 
but felt next to nothing, as we had it abaft the beam. Nevertheless, it 
sent us through the water six or seven knots, promising a speedy run 
up to Wellington. Everything seemed combined to conduce to our 
enjoyment. Ah! could we but have seen into the future—even for one 
day only! We should not then have lounged about the poop, smoking 
and yarning in utter listlessness. The glad sunshine, the beautiful blue, 
dancing waters, the not far distant shore—all very pleasant to look on 
now, would soon be sadly changed. The day continued fine throughout. 
At ten o’clock, when I climbed into my bunk for the night, we had 
rounded Banks’ Peninsula, which might be considered the half-way 
stage on our journey. 

About four o’clock the next morning I was awoke by the mate. He 
had come below to call the skipper. The cuddy was dark, and he stumbled 
over a camp-stool, nearly sending his head through the side of my 
cabin. Having recovered himself by swearing a little, he went on and 
knocked at the captain’s door. 

‘“Who’s there? What's the matter?” sang out Murray. 

‘‘ The breeze is freshening and gusty, sir,” said the mate. ‘“ There's 
a heavy bank forming to the south’ard. The barometer, I see, has gone 
down a good bit, and I think we’re going to have a breeze.” 

‘‘ All right,” was the answer, in a sharp tone. “Jump up and take 
the royals in. I'll be with you directly.” 

I was on deck almost as soon as the captain. ‘‘ We shall have it 
smartly, and no mistake,” he said to me: “but I don’t mind if the 
weather keeps clear. The barometer has fallen about two-tenths since 
ten o'clock last night. That can’t be for nothing with the wind keeping 
steady at south. Besides, that low bank hanging there seems inclined 
to rise.” 

The sky everywhere was clear as possible. A very few small, ragged 
clouds were driving across it. To the southward was the bank—scarcely 
seven degrees high. But the wind came occasionally in those peculiar, 
short, fitful puffs which, to the seaman, are pretty sure indicators of a 
coming breeze. In these southerly gales it often turns to rain or mist. 
By the time the light sails were made fast, the sun had risen, looking 
big and very bright. Yet there was a peculiar haze underneath it 
I did not like. The morning was a splendid one; the scene around 
charming. On our left stretched the land—some five or six miles dis- 
tant: in the clear morning light we could trace it far inland, gently un- 
dulating, until it rose abruptly into lofty peaks some twenty miles from 
the sea. Homesteads too could be discerned, the thin blue-white smoke 
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curling away from their roofs : all speaking eloquently of a life of peace. 
On our right the sea was rolling up in good-sized waves, their crests 
curling, roaring, and foaming: occasionally one would break near us 
sending up a shower of spray in the clear sunshine, which was re- 
flected back in all the beautiful colours of the rainbow. But, withal, 
the sky was too blue—almost black-blue ; and there was far too much 
glare on the waters. The eye turned gladly to those dark, dull patches on 
the sea, caused by the passing of some small cloud across the face of the 
sun. It was a relief to watch the shadow stealing across the water, then 
past the ship, on to the beach, and over the land, until finally it was 
lost in the distance. The ship seemed as though she felt the exhilarat- 
ing effects of the fresh, breezy morning. She danced and lurched mar- 
vellously, going through the water about nine knots. At eight o’clock 
the weather began to change rapidly. The bank astern was evidently 
rising: the sky became over-cast: a thin mist covered the waters, 
and the breeze very perceptibly freshened. There was no longer any 
mistaking what we had to expect. 

“Call all hands, shorten sail,” sang out the captain. 

The crew quickly responded to the summons, and the smaller sails 
were taken in rapidly. Fresher and fresher blew the wind every minute, 
and the rain began to fall. ‘There was not a moment to waste. The 
gear of the mainsail was manned—and only just intime. Flapping and 
banging, it required all the strength of the crew to haulitup. The top- 
sails were double reefed. 

The breakfast-table was not as bright this morning as the last: at. 
least, we were not as bright who were at it. Taraki Jack looked ill 
at ease, physically; Mrs. Murray, a little anxious and scared. The 
ship tumbled about : the general aspect of affairs was gloomy. 

Things got worse as the morning wore on. The wind increased, the 
barometer continued to fall. Captain Murray ordered the ship to be 
hove-to, and things were made snug alow and aloft.. 

“We are in for it, and no mistake,” cried he, standing by me on the 
poop. ‘“There’s sure to be a strong current from the south’ard with a 
gale like this. Should the wind keep steady where it is, we shall drive 
as far as’ Wellington in four-and-twenty hours : if, on the other hand, it 
heads us off in the meantime, we are sure to go ashore on the land now 
abreast of us.” 

That was comforting. 

“TI wish I could have foreseen this yesterday,” he said, looking 
anxiously around. ‘I would have been a hundred miles off the land by 
this time. We should then have had plenty of sea-room to hang it 
out in.” | 

I understood the position and the danger as well as he, and will 
endeavour to make it plain to the non-nautical reader. The ship 
was hove-to. That is—her head was pointed away from the land, but 
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she had scarcely any forward motion. She only drifted sideways—in a 
direction at right angles to her keel, at the rate of two or three knots an 
hour. This was carrying her up along the land, but keeping her the 
same distance from it. Once clear of this particular island we should 
be in Cook’s Straits. The coast where we now were runs what, to 
simplify the matter, may be called north and south. The straits lie about 
east and west. A line projected north, thirty miles from the extremity 
of the coast now near us, would strike Wellington. For several miles on 
each side this latter, the land forms the north shore of the straits. 
The entrance to Wellington Harbour is very difficult. It lies througha 
channel, two miles long, and less than half a mile wide, situated between 
high hills. Moreover, the channel has a nasty reef, terminating in a big 
rock, ten feet high, running half-way across its mouth. About the en- 
trance the coast runs back in a tolerably deep bay, forming nearly a 
right angle—its sides some three miles long, and just at the angle is the 
entrance. If, then, we continued to drift in a northerly direction we 
should just keep clear of the coast near us. Once past it, however, 
we should soon drive over to the land about Wellington. This 
would indeed be a most dangerous position—failing a change of wind 
or weather. If, however, in the next few hours, the wind altered a 
point or two unfavourably, without moderating, or if any serious ac- 
cident befel the ship, we should inevitably go ashore at once; and, with 
the wind and sea now raging, no earthly means could save a single 
soul. 
The men were wet through ; and no doubt tired. Grog was served 
out, and they were sent below to get a smoke anda rest. Rain was 
falling, the ship laboured and strained fearfully. About two o’clock a 
furious squall came on. A sudden whir-r-r, with a noise like the dis- 
charge of cannon, told its own tale. I was standing with the captain 
and mate under shelter of the weather-cloth, lashed in the mizen rigging. 
.We looked aloft, but only to see the maintopsail blown to pieces. One 
of the chain-sheets had parted, and the heavy sail, with about twelve 
feet of it attached, was flapping about just as a strong man might shake 
a towel. The noise was something ternfic. The ship shook and 
quivered all over. One moment the topsail was elevated high above 
the yard, the next it would be hurled out straight to leeward, the heavy 
sheet playing like the lash of a coach-whip. This could not continue 
long. In flying back, the sheet gave the sail one “ flick,” cutting a long 
slit in it. This settled the business. In a moment nothing was left of 
the canvas but a few shreds. This was the climax. Our only sail was 
blown away. The ship became unmanageable, and fell off in the trough 
of the sea, threatening every minute to roll the masts out. 
Few landsmen can picture the scene. The ship tumbled about ter- 
ribly. The men could scarcely move from the places where they held 
on without being thrown down, It seemed almost impossible to do 
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anything for'her. At length the mizen staysail and part of the spanker 
were set. With these, after a deal of trouble, the ship’s head was brought 
to the wind again. | | 

It was now past three, and the crew were again sent below to finish 
their dinner. What they got to eat I knownot; but in the cuddy there 
was nothing much to be had : all the saucepans had been swept off the 
galley stove in the late knocking about. I and the captain sat down to 
table, and the steward set biscuit and cheese and a glass of grog before 
us. Taraki Jack, who was not so good a sailor as he would have liked to 
make out, and had been in bed since breakfast, made us aware of his 
proximity—in a very weak tone, though. 

“TI say, Murray, what the deuce is all that row upstairs? I thought 
we must be going to the bottom. Do send me a drop of weak brandy- 
and-water, there’s a good fellow. I feel awfully queer.” 

“Turn out and join us in a snack,” said the captain. “It will set you 
Straight.” 

“‘T don’t think I can,” said Jack. “Besides, I’ve got my nightcap 
tied on.” 

“ Bring your nightcap with you: you'll not frighten us. Mrs. Murray’s 
not here.” 

Scrambling our of his berth at this, McArthur made his appearance, 
He had said he felt queer: he certainly looked so. His white night- 
cap, garnished with a big tassel, was tied on with a black handkerchief, 
and he had flung on, Maori fashion, one of the large blue colonial blankets, 
As to his face, what with the fright and the sickness combined, no nightcap 
could be whiter. In spite of ourselves, we laughed outright: which 
considerably disgusted him. With an audible groan, he wished he had 
never come away from Taraki. The steward brought him a good stiff 
glass, half-and-half ; and in drinking it Jack’s courage came back again. 

‘“‘T say, captain, when shall we get to Wellington ?” 

The captain looked steadily at him for a few seconds before answer- 
ing. With an involuntary glance at his wife’s cabin door, he replied in 
a half whisper, “‘God only knows where we shall be in twelve hours’ 
time even.” And the effect of this on Jack was not what might have 
been expected from his behaviour of the last few hours. 

Without a word of comment he proceeded to get rid of divers parts 
of his costume. With the utmost deliberation he dragged off the night- 
cap. This he shied into his bunk through the open doorway ; the blue 
envelope immediately followed it. The black handkerchief he tied 
round his neck, and pulled his wide-awake out of his coat pocket, which 
he fastened on with a chin-strap. 

‘‘Now,” said he, “if we are in danger, and I can be of any use, 
why—I’m your man.” 

“*T am afraid that neither you nor any one else will be of much ser- 
vice when the need comes for it,” was Captain Murray’s reply. ‘I was 
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just thinking that perhaps I had better explain matters to you: you will 
then see for yourself how very small our chance is of being alive at this 
time to-morrow. For myself, I’m not a bit afraid of death. I know 
that I should only be changing this world for a better; for, by God’s 
mercy, I learnt where to trust years ago. But I’m thinking of my wife, 
poor thing! It will be a ternble parting. Heaven knows, I would 
rather die ten times over than harm should happen to her. I did not 
want to bring her this trip at all. Something seemed to tell me not to; 
but she would come, and I gave way.” 

Fetching his chart, he spread it on the table, and pointed out the 
ship’s position on it. This placed her some ten miles off the coast, 
and about fifteen from where it abutted on Cook’s Straits. If the wind 
held where it was, we should just drive along the land clear of every- 
thing, and fetch into the straits; but, once there, the ship would inevi- 
tably drift over to the other side, when nothing could save it. If, on 
the other hand, the wind hauled to the eastward at all, without moder- 
ating, she would soon be ashore: nothing but Providence could keep 
her off the rocks. All this was made clear to Jack. He saw that, 
failing a change of weather, or some almost miracle wrought by God’s 
providence, death was certainly coming to us. 

The captain was turning to go on deck when Mrs. Murray opened 
her cabin door. It was plain by her anxious, wistful face that she had 
some suspicion of the state of things. She called to her husband. 

“ George, dear, are we in much danger?” 

Now that he was asked to tell her the truth—and unexpectedly—he 
was terribly taken-to. He had recognized the necessity of speaking, 
and would have done it—and done it well too—if allowed to go about 
it in his own way and at his own time. But it was a bitter task to enter 
on before strangers, and he evaded in a degree the question. 

‘My dear Mary, it is blowing very hard, and the sea is tremendously 
high, whilst the ship, as you know, is not properly laden—only in ballast 
trim. But I’ve been in weather quite as bad, and worse, before now, 
ay, Many a time, and still I’m safe and well to tell of it. Of course,” he 
added, ‘‘ there’s a little danger. But you know very well that, danger 
or no danger, we are in the Almighty’s keeping—I must relieve Ward, 
who is hungry and wet through,” he abruptly broke off, and bolted up 
the companion. Mrs, Murray shut her door again. 

Ward, the chief mate, came below: an efficient officer, but a man of 
~ no education. Throwing down his monkey jacket and cap outside the 
door, both soaking, he sat down to the bread and cheese, and the steward 
brought him a glass of grog. 

‘“‘ Well,” he began, in a low tone, glancing at Mrs. Murray’s cabin, 
‘* I’ve been at sea nigh upon thirty year, but I never see things look so 
queer as they do to-day. It’s my opinion it'll be a case of pickles with 
all of us before to-morrow.” 
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“Then you don’t think we have much chance, Mr. Ward.” 

“ Much chance!” replied Ward, with considerable stress, “I honestly 
believe there’s not the ghost of a chance. If the wind and sea don’t 
go down, why—we shall go to Davy Jones’ locker. Clawin’ off a lee- 
shore in this weather—and with a ship in ballast besides—is just out of 
the question. Why, we couldn’t sef the canvas, let alone carry it. No,” 
he continued, in a changed and serious tone, “I fancy it’s all up this 
time. Somehow, I always thought I should die at sea. I daresay I 
shall be as well off in the place we are going to as a good many I’ve 
knowed in this world.” 

Drinking up his grog, the mate got into his wet jacket again, and went 
back on deck. McArthur looked at me. 

“I say, it’s an awfully queer feeling—being so near death. It makes 
a fellow think of many things he’d like to forget. I would rather it had 
come when I was at home. I'd like to see the wife and children again. 
What a fool I was to come away from Taraki!” 

I went up by-and-by for a turn on deck, and saw a glad change in 
the weather. The rain had ceased, the mist partly cleared away. The 
wind also was considerably less violent, and the ship seemed easier. 
In short, the gale appeared to be breaking: the heaviest of it to have 
passed. On looking at the compass, I found the ship still headed up 
well. Most of the men were aloft, sending down the torn maintopsail : 
the few remaining on deck were getting another ready for bending. 
Captain Murray shook his head when I spoke of the favourable change. 

“There’s an old saying: Don’t halloa till you are out of the wood. 
I fear this is only a temporary lull—that it’s just gathering strength 
for a heavier burst than ever, Perhaps I may bé wrong: I wish I 
may be: but the barometer is still falling, and, so long as it does so, 
we've not got the weight ofthe gale. I only hope the lull will last till 
the topsail is shifted.” 

This was at four o’clock in the afternoon. About six the new sail 
was ready for setting. After a prolonged and anxious scanning of the 
weather, the captain ordered this to be done. But the sail was scarcely 
set when, as if it had been waiting for that, the wind began to freshen 
up. At the same moment the mist to leeward suddenly cleared off, 
showing the land astern of us; distant from six to eight miles. 

In an instant every man was on deck and anxiously examining it. 
The crew had made several trips ; some had been three or four years 
about the coast ; all knew the land well by sight. In fact, they were | 
an intelligent lot of men, and understood the nature of the ship's 
position almost as well as the officers did. There was not much time 
for observation. Just as suddenly as it had cleared off, the mist again 
shrouded everything from our view; and the wind, with one sudden 
burst, began blowing harder than ever—whistling through the ropes 
and blocks in a most dismal manner. As if to complete the wretched- 
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ness of the scene, the rain now fell fast: and, worst of all, daylight 
began to fade. 

“Ah!” said Captain Murray, “ I know that bluff well. In three hours, 
if the wind stands, we shall be clear of the middle island. I did 
not think she could be so farup. There must be a very strong current 
to the nor’ard. Perhaps we shall not feel it so mueh when we open the 
straits. If we do, it will set us over to the other side pretty early to- 
morrow. I told you the gale was not over yet,” he concluded. And, 
beckoning the mate aft to relieve him, he descended below. 

Presently McArthur and I went down. As we entered the cuddy, 
sounds of violent sobbing and distress were heard in the after-cabin, 
intermingling with the subdued, deep tones of Captain Murray. We 
at once guessed the cause, and sat down in silence. 

It must have been a fearful scene between those two, only so recently 
married, and evidently very strongly attached to each other—when the 
husband, seeing all hope past, ventured on the task of telling his young 
wife the truth—that in a few hours, in all human probability, the grave 
would have separated them for all time. None but they who have passed’ 
through a similar ordeal, can form any idea of the anguish of such a 
parting. 

Presently the sounds of crying ceased, and the captain’s voice was 
heard, evidently praying. Next his wife’s was heard, joining him in the 
Lord’s prayer. It was a solemn and affecting moment. One that brought 
home to us, far more forcibly than aught else had done, the reality of 
the extreme nearness of death and eternity. 

I cannot say whether Taraki Jack’s eyes were dry, or not, during the 
scene. The cuddy was dark. But my own were blinded with a mois- 
ture which had not been there for many a day. , I thought of my early 
home. Memory carried me back to the days when, as a child and after- 
wards—up fo the time of my going to sea—my mother had, in her gentle, 
loving way, taken me daily to her side and taught me of God and the 
Saviour; and I felt a strange thrill of gratitude to her, my mother ; 
for those lessons—that seed sown in childhood—had not been altogether 
barren. 

The steward had just lit the cuddy lamp when Captain Murray came 
forth, looking calm and grave. Passing through without speaking, he 
went up on deck. I followed, and found him under shelter of the mizen 
rigging, talking with the mate. 

‘Whenever she strikes she will go to pieces at once: and I don’t 
think there’s much chance for us.” 

‘“ No indeed, sir.” 

I knew it as well as they did. And the crew knew it, toa man. But 
sailors rarely look on the worst side of things. These were hoping that 
some lucky accident, some floating spar or other wreck, might help them 
ashore. It was just possible, too, that the ship might drive clear of the 
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outstanding rocks—so numerous about the coast—and on to one of the 
narrow strips of shingle beach. In that case some might be saved. At 
eight o'clock, when they were called aft to grog, Captain Murray seized 
on the occasion to address a few words to them. They stood quietly to 
listen, hats in hand. 

‘** Now, my lads,” he began, “most of you are old hands about the 
coast. You are all sufficiently good seamen to know the critical position 
we shall shortly be in, unless a change of weather occurs. Of course, 
while there’s life there is hope: but our chance just now seems a poor 
one. I would advise you to think seriously on the subject. Devote 
some portion of the time that yet remains, to seeking pardon of God. 
Remember, there is mercy to be found with Him through Jesus Christ, 
even at the last hour. Another thing: When the final moment comes, 
I hope you will keep cool, and obey my orders smartly. For your 
sakes, no Jess than for my own and that of—and that of the passengers, 
(he was going to say “my wife,” poor fellow), I shail do my best for the 
ship. And at such a time, as you are well aware, it is most necessary 
that one only should give orders, while the rest do what lies in their 
power to carry them out without questioning or hesitation. That’s all I 
have to say, men. Go below, the watch.” 

The night had completely closed in. A more dismal one, setting 
apart the danger we were in, could not well be. It was intensely dark. 
A continual steady downfall of rain made every one cold, wet, and un- 
comfortable : and the wind blew nearly a hurricane. 

The captain had told the watch off duty to go below; that is, turn in. 
But sleeping in the present state of anxiety was simply impossible. The 
watch below remained in the forecastle, some sitting on the chests, others 
lying in their bunks, all of them ready dressed even to sea-boots and 
oilskins, They smoked at intervals, and talked a little ; but for the most 
part the time passed in solemn silence: the prospect of death seemed very 
near. Some of the watch on deck kept up a good fire in the galley, and 
made coffee from time to time. Part of this was passed to their shipmates 
below, while the steward occasionally fetched some for the afterguards. 

Midnight passed without change of weather, and we felt that hope 
was gone. There was no knowing how fast the current might be carry- 
ing us across the straits; and so we waited in constant expectation of 
feeling the shock of her striking. Two hands were on the look-out for- 
ward ; the officer of the watch was aft. But the darkness was such that, 
joined to the rain, one could not see across the deck. Aloft it was im- 
possible to distinguish the maintopsail. We only knew that it was still 
there by the motion of the ship, and from the negative fact that it had 
not been heard to go. The captain passed the time chiefly on deck, 
going below now and again for a short time. His wife no longer 
remained in their own cabin, but had taken her place at the cuddy 
table with a Bible and Prayer-book before her. Once or twice through 
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the night she asked us to join her and her husband in prayer, which we 
of course were only too willing to do. One could not but admire 
Captain Murray’s bearing through that trying night. There was no 
doubting his sterling courage and fearlessness of danger for himself. 
You felt certain that when the crisis came, he would be perfectly cool, 
and equal to the emergency. Yet he was evidently ternbly affected, 
and at times almost overcome—for her. It was no slight relief, as well 
as encouragement, for us all, to see her sitting there calm and resigned 
to whatever might come. As to my own anxiety, I can truly say it was 
very great. Now I was on deck in my restlessness among the men ; 
now below. Slowly and heavily the weary hours dragged along, and the 
striking of the bell every half-hour sounded to me almost like our death 
knell. 

Two o’clock. Three o’clock. Four o’clock. They all passed, and 
we were still alive and safe. But oh! the intensity of the feverish 
anxiety as the time wore away, and we felt that every moment was 
bringing us closer to the land. How close it might be one scarcely 
dared to think. Shortly after four o’clock I went forward, and found 
all the watch intently peering into the mist to leeward. I asked if there 
was anything in sight. One of them, a tall, fine young fellow they 
called Barney, replied, “Sure and I saw a light about two points before 
the beam. Just out here,” he continued, pointing with his hand. “I 
suppose it’s some poor fellows, like us, driving ashore.” 

After looking some time we decided he must have been mistaken, 
Barney, however, would not give in: he said he could swear he had 
seen a light distinctly. The night seemed darker than ever, the wind 
blowing more fiercely; but the rain had ceased. 

It must have been hard upon five o’clock when I became a most un- 
willing witness to a scene I shall never forget. The captain, the chief 
mate, Taraki Jack, and I, were on the poop. Leaving the others, I went 
below and passed on to my private cabin. Mrs. Murray, who was 
reading: at the table, did not appear to observe me, for she neither 
looked up nor spoke. Presently, just as I was in the act of coming 
out again, the captain came below. Looking over his wife’s shoulder 
he asked what passage she was then reading, and at the same time kissed 
her on the brow. 

Whether the misery of their approaching separation was just then too 
vividly present to her mind, whether it was the anticipation of almost 
immediate death which excited her, or whether his mute caress—in 
this their last hour—served to call up the full force of her affection 
for him, cannot be known. But, whatever the cause, she was for the 
moment distressingly excited; her vehemence presenting a strange 
and startling contrast to the almost unnatural calmness which had 
preceded it. 

“Oh George, my darling, my darling!” she exclaimed in the most 
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heartrending accents. And then, nsing up, she clasped her arms about 
his neck, and fell upon his breast in a paroxysm of weeping. 

Poor Murray! And she had been so calm during the last few hours! 
The sight of her great misery completely overcame him. He could 
only beg her in faltering tones to cease crying and strive for calmness : 
when he was scarcely able, himself, to keep calm. I could see the tears 
in his eyes. 

‘Oh my husband, dearly-beloved ! must, must we then part?” she 
exclaimed. ‘Oh, but this is indeed hard to bear!” And, ere he could 
prevent it, she sank on her knees before the chair she had been sitting 
in, her face and hands raised towards heaven, tears streaming down her 
troubled face. 

‘‘Oh God! oh God!” she cried, “‘all things are possible unto Thee. 
In mercy, oh God, save us this night for Christ’s sake! For Christ’s 
sake! deliver us from sudden death, and guide us safely out of this 
storm!” ‘The next minute her head had fallen on the seat, and she was 
in strong hysterics. 

It was, I say, a most distressing scene. She, with her bitter an- 
guish and heartbroken sobs: Murray, standing beside her plunged in 
a grief which, though silent, perhaps equalled her own, for the moment 
perfectly unhinged and undecided how to act for her. I’d have given 
much not to witness it. Hemmed in, as it were by delicacy, I had not 
liked to betray my presence and get away: but I did it now, at all risks. 
Slamming open the door of my cabin with a loud bang, I was pass- 
ing quickly and unconcernedly through, when Murray, who was at 
his wits’ end, stopped me. 

“Wilson, my good fellow, I am particularly wanted on deck, will 
you kindly attend to Mrs. Murray? She will be all nght again soon, 
but has been a little excited.” | 

And so he left me toit. It was to me an unwelcome task. What 
could I say? I endeavoured to get out a few words about submission 
to the divine will, and so forth—no doubt awkwardly enough. But 
she quickly recovered herself: thanked me for my kindness, and retired 
to her cabin. 

At six o’clock I joined the mate, who was seated on a skylight near 
the wheel. The wind had lulled a little in the last hour; the sea was 
certainly less lumpy. Daylight was'becoming more palpable through 
the mist which enveloped us. Suddenly, one of the men forward called 
out “Land oh!” Almost at the same instant the man at the wheel, 
pointing over the lee quarter, exclaimed to the mate—“ Look there, 
Mr, Ward! Look at those pointed rocks. That’s a good land mark, 
very likely the captain knows them. You had better call him.” 

With the cry of “Land oh !” all hands simultaneously mustered on deck. 
They stood in a body to leeward, gazing at the rocks towards which we 
were drifting. Here then was the hour, long watched for in anxious 
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dread, come at last !—a few moments more, and we should be battling for 
very existence. There was no evading death! Those sharp, jutting 
rocks, with the heavy irresistible sea breaking on to, and over, them 
—what ship could encounter and not goto pieces? Yet, in spite of 
this certain fate, not a single word of fear was spoken. Each man 
seemed cool and collected—quite resigned to what must be. No doubt 
most of them, if not all, sent up a silent word or two for mercy: but 
nothing more. With respect to the hint from the helmsman about call- 
ing the captain, it was simply superfluous. He had heard the cry as 
plainly as any of us, and came rushing on deck. 

‘‘Whereabouts? ” he quietly asked. 

* There, sir, on the lee quarter.” 

‘All right!” he replied. ‘‘ All hands make sail! Four hands on the 
poop to haul out the foot of the spanker. Hoist the main and fore top- 
mast stay-sails, the rest. Mr. Ward, send two or three hands up for’ard to 
loose the foresail and fore-topsail.” . 

This was our only chance. _If the ship could carry canvas—well and 
good. We might them hang to windward, and stand along the land till 
we saw a chance to beach her. But, if the canvas blew away we were 
lost—and the squalls of wind were terrific. The land could not yet be 
made out distinctly—only the loom of it. But the rocks, which were 
somewhat nearer to us—rather less than two miles off—were plainly to 
be seen through the mist. Strange to say, not a soul in the ship seemed 
to recognize these rocks. When the fore and aft sails were set—a work 
of difficulty—the ship felt their influence, and began to forge ahead. 
Again the mist cleared a little, and the outline of the land was 
visible to leeward behind the rocks, parallel with the ship’s side. 
There came a sudden cry from the yards. 

“Land right ahead! It’s close-to, right under the bows.” 

Down tumbled the men on deck, never waiting to fypish loosing 
the sails. It was an awful, perplexing moment. The ship had been 
heading along the land to leeward: but here was more land right 
ahead, apparently at right angles with the other. Where had we got 
to? What should we do? We could not sail on to the rocks in front 
of us. Captain Murray saw one resource, and decided upon it, quick 
as lightning. 

“All hands wear ship. Brail the spanker in. Be smart now, men. 
Hard up, my lad ”—to the helmsman. ‘“ Let go the lee braces. Square 
the mainyard.” 

‘* She won’t do it, sir,” the man at the wheel ventured to remonstrate. 
‘* Look there, sir! there is another rock you have not yet seen.” 

It was but too true. It was close-to under our lee: a big lump of a 
rock, the sea roaring and breaking over it. 

“Never you mind,” said the captain sharply. “Do as I tell you, 
She must clear it.” 
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The helm was put up, and the ship began to pay off. The weather- 
braces were being hauled in, when suddenly, as if by magic, the mist 
all round lifted itself like a curtain—showing us the land, rocks, and 
breakers, quite plainly. What we saw was enough to make the stoutest 
heart quail: for we knew that a few moments would end all. 

Just then Barney, who had been doing something about the fore- 
castle, rushed aft, shouting out in a state of excitement, 

“‘ By Jabers, there’s the lighthouse ! the lighthouse!” 

‘Where? What?” cried Captain Murray. 

“The lighthouse, sir. I see it quite well; just a little on the lee bow.” 
And the captain saw it, too, and came leaping on to the poop again. 

‘Steady the helm; steady for your life,” he roared in a voice of 
thunder. “Well, the mainyard, well. Hold on the lee braces. 
Steer her small now, just as you go. Port a little ; port, my lad!” 

And before anyone could understand it all, we were saved! That 
rock, close under our lee, was the one at the entrance of the passage 
leading into Wellington harbour. And we had barely time to steady 
the helm as the ship shot past, all but touching it, with the wind on the 
quarter. 

Yes, it was indeed true! By God’s providence—nothing else—the 
“‘ Kenilworth ” had escaped the doom which all had believed inevitable. 
After all those hours of ternble uncertainty as to where we should fetch, 
we had actually drifted right into the harbour’s mouth, and daylight had 
come and the mist cleared off just in time to show us the way in. Had 
we been only half a mile on either side of our actual position, or, had 
the mist waited but five minutes longer before clearing, we were lost ! 

I cannot describe the exquisite sensation of relief which came over 
me in the first moments of safety. It seemed almost as if I were only. 
awaking from some fearful dream. We were so completely safe now 
that it became impossible to realize the full extent of the danger we had 
but a moment since escaped. The past did not seem like reality. It 
and the present were so confusedly jumbled together that there was no 
distinguishing clearly between them. Not five minutes since we had 
as we fully believed, seen the ship hasting on to certain destruction, and 
now all danger was past! We were sailing up towards the harbour in 
comparatively smooth water with a fair wind and, strange to say, finer 
weather. For it had begun clearing directly we got inside. At Welling- 
ton such a storm had never been experienced in the memory of the old- 
est settlers. It had done a vast amount of damage. 

“Thank God !” fervently exclaimed Captain Murray, as the ship let 
go her anchor. 

But it’s a voyage I’ll never forget,” said Taraki Jack, when he thanked 
the captain for having given him the pleasure-trip. ‘‘ And if ever you 
catch me on board a ship again, except in harbour, I'll give you leave 
to tell me of it—that’s all.” H. W. 
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A GHOST HUNT. 


HE least satisfactory expedition ot my life was the one I under- 

took, at the age of ten, in search of a ghost. We used to 

have a noon recess at school from half-past eleven to two in the hot 

summer weather, during which girls who lived within an easy distance 

went home to dinner. On a particular afternoon we were to have an 

exhibition of singing and recitation ; and I had been studying for weeks 
a pathetic little poem called ‘The Lost Children.” 

I lived with my Aunt Julia, and she was one of the kindest and best 
of women ; but she always said she did not believe I could remain one 
hour out of mischief to save my life. I had not been in trouble for 
nearly a week ; it was very remarkable, and I cannot explain it except 
by the fact that I had been struggling hard to study the poem of “The 
Lost Children,” and was determined to recite it in such a manner as 
to overcome my Aunt Julia with emotion, and make her praise me for 
once. The exhibition morning rose propitiously bright and clear, and 
[ never said my prayers more thankfully, for I had been awake two or 
three times in the night, trembling lest I should hear the rain pattering 
on the roof overhead. Aunt Julia took out my best white skirt, with 
edging round it, and my pretty white tucked dress, and laid them on 
her bed, intending to dress me after breakfast : and the sight of them 
rejoiced my heart. ‘‘I don’t expect to see a whole stitch on you when 
I get there this afternoon,” she began, “but I do hope you'll get to 
school all straight, and let your governess see that you were tidy to 
begin with.” 

Now, I was determined to do nothing that my aunt feared, so that 
she would be forced to give me credit. I sat up stiffly in my seat, and 
begged all the girls to “ please keep their distance, for I wanted to look 
dike wax when aunty came.” I really deserved some credit for the 
way In which I tortured myself: my joints fairly ached : and I felt as if 
I had turned to wood when the recess-bell rang, and we all trooped out 
to play and eat our luncheons. Aunt Julia, resolved that I should 
not soil my clothes with rich viands, had packed my little basket her- 
self. A large apple, a sandwich, and some biscuits. And when they 
were eaten I sat still on the garden bench. 

“Come and play, Madge,” cried the girls as they rushed past me, and 
what a temptation it was, and how hard I had to struggle to resist it ! 
Mary Burton came by, talking earnestly to a new scholar who had just 
arrived that morning. ‘“ Margaret,” she said, stopping suddenly before 
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me, “ this is Jenny Floyd. She is to be driven to school every morning 
in the carriage.” 

I am afraid we were not very polite in our school, and I do not think 
I took this introduction in the proper spirit. It made me a little spite- 
ful to think that this new pupil wished to set herself up on the ground 
of possessing a carriage. So I said, “ Yes,” doubtfully, and looked 
rather coldly at the gentle, sweet-faced girl, who stood smiling shyly, 
and seemed anxious to conciliate goodwill. 

‘‘But I was not talking about the carnage, you know,” she said, 
softly ; “I was telling about the ghost.” 

‘“‘ Yes, of course; I was going to tell Madge. Jenny says there is a 
ghost all in white down in the old farm-house beside Bell's Hill. Their 
servant-man saw it, and so did his brother that lives near there.” 

“A ghost!” I cried, my eyes opening. 

Jenny Floyd was very earnest, and deeply excited on the subject. 
Suddenly I began to be quite intimate with her, and forgot the first 
impression of her being proud. 

‘¢Can you tell me where the house is?” I asked. 

‘¢QOh, yes,” she answered. ‘‘ Just down by Bell’s Hill, you know— 
only a little way from here. It’s red.” 

All at once a bright idea struck me. I could not play or romp in 
the ground, because of my nice white clothes, but certainly I could not 
injure them if I should just walk down to the Bridge Road and look 
for the ghost. JI once heard aunty say she should like to know any- 
one that had really seen such a thing. I begged Jenny Floyd to go 
with me and show the way to the great red house behind Bell’s Hill. 
At first she was a little frightened at the idea, and said she had rather 
not leave the play-ground. 

‘Tt is against the rules to do so, is it not?” she asked. 

““Why no, of course not,” I cried. ‘Is it, Mary Burton?” 

Mary did not seem quite sure. ‘I don’t know,” she said; ‘ perhaps 
it may not be against the rules to go and hunt for a ghost; I don’t 
remember ever hearing Miss Barker say anything about it.” 

Just then some one called to Mary, and she ran away, leaving me 
with Jenny Floyd, whom I soon discovered to be a gentle, winning 
girl, so anxious to oblige that she did not dare refuse. And we got 
our hats and started. I never was so anxious to find anything in all 
my life as that ghost. The weather was very warm, and the roads were 
dusty ; great droves of cattle came thronging along, and raised yellow 
clouds that settled in our clothes and half-choked us; but still, undis- 
mayed, we kept on, and Jenny said we should soon reach a turn that 
would carry us out of the highway into a green lane with a sweetbriar 
hedge on one side, and a brook running through the fields. 

“There are plenty of blackberries there. Did you ever make black- 
berry syrup ?” asked Jenny. 


‘ 
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Now it was quite a passion among us children at that time to make 
blackberry syrup, and I had never been able to gratify mine fully, 
on account of my aunt. 

‘Qh, let us get as many as we can, and carry them home with us,” I 
cried with enthusiasm. “Ellen Harvey and I searched for them up 
the Bridge Road, and we couldn’t find one.” 

Jenny caught my excitement. ‘‘ Let’s climb over the fence here; we 
can’t get through the hedge, and we can go round across the brook: it 
is only a little way over that hill to the great house,” said she. 

There was scarcely anything I did more readily than climb a fence, 
and in a way my aunt by no means approved of : I could give a bound, 
a spring, and a fling, and land like a cat on the other side. Little 
Jenny could not do it so easily ; she came over on her face, and struck 
her poor little nose on a rough stone. The blood spurted over her 
face, hands, and pretty blue silk frock. Fnghtened and sympathising, 
I endeavoured to raise her, and in my haste trod the gathers out of her 
skirt. 

“Qh, I’m so sorry !\ Poor Jenny!”I said, half crying. ‘“ Never 
mind, I'll wipe it off.” 

So I took out my handkerchief, which had done service in washing 
slates in the morning, and was, besides, rather inky. Jenny cried, and 
complained of the stickiness of her complexion, and said she wished 
there was a pump somewhere, for her face felt as if it was glued. 

“There’s the brook!” I cried delightedly. ‘Come on, and we'll 
soon reach it.” 

I rushed forward, and, almost tumbling into the little stream, leaned 
over and dipped my stained handkerchief in the water. oi let me 
wash your face, Jenny, and you'll feel all nght.” 

She was too timid to object to the operation ; but it was not a very 
successful one, for I draggled her dress and slopped it all over with the 
water, besides giving my own a sprinkling. 

“Oh, what shall I dry my face on?” cred Jenny, with the water 
running down her nose. “I left my handkerchief at school, and my 
eyes are full of sand.” 

‘‘ That’s too bad,” said I, “‘ for I’ve wet mine. What shall I do?” 

There were plenty of large leaves growing:round, and I gathered a 
quantity and rubbed her poor little face with them. I meant it kindly, 
but it made her cry again, and she sobbed till we got to the blackberry 
bushes. Her spirits rose then, and she began to laugh. 

“‘We can gather a great many,” she said; “and I'll bring a bag 
to-morrow to strain them through, and make such a load of syrup. I can 
get some little jars to put it in, and it will be delicious.” 

I thought so, too, but did not know what to do with them now, 
which damped my ardour considerably. 

‘What shall we do?” I exclaimed in vexation ; “ my handkerchief 
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is all wet, and I have no apron. I would fill my hat, only it’s so hot 
I can’t do without it.” 

‘‘T wish we had a basket or a little pail,” murmured Jenny, hope- 
lessly, her delight in the berries giving way to the emergency. 

I was always blessed with lucky thoughts, and one came to me then. 
“There’s a ::;ocket in my petticoat, Jenny, I’ve just thought of it. We 
can fill that up, and divide ’em when we get to school. Aunt Julia 
never lets me have pockets in my thin white frocks.” 

We went to work picking bernes, choosing the large soft ones that 
would mash easily and make plenty of syrup. I pinned my dress 
carefully aside to keep it clean, being still quite determined to sur- 
prise my aunt by my appearance. When my pocket was nearly full, I 
crowded them down, knowing we should want a great many berries if 
we hoped to make much syrup; which dyed my hands red. We were 
very busy, and the time passed quickly; the sun was hot, and some- 
how when we wiped our faces they got dreadfully smeared, and the 
green off the soft leaves and the red off the berries made a curious 
combination in Jenny’s face. I could not see my own, but Jenny 
seemed to look at me with astonishment and dismay, and I supposed 
I had got a spot or two. 

Meantime, the ghost we had set out to search for was entirely neglected, | 
and not until we had well scorched ourselves in the sun, and despoiled 
the bushes, did we think of the haunted house. 

‘Oh, Jenny,” cried I, ‘don’t you know we’ve got to find the ghost! 
It'll be schooltime soon.’ 

So we left the ee and scampered over the field till we came 
to the base of Bell’s Hill, where we had to cross the brook ; and then 
we discovered that we had come the wrong way for the little bridge, 
which was much further up the bank. 

‘“‘ Let us go on towards the plank,” said Jenny, doubtfully. “I’d much 
rather not try to jump over.” 

“Nonsense !” said I, “look at me. IJ’ll show you how!” 

She looked at me, and I gave a bound. My foot turning as I 
sprang, I landed ankle deep in the soft mud of the bank, and came 
down sprawling. 

“Oh, Madge!” cried Jenny from the other side, “ I don’t want to go 
over that way ; wait till I run up to the bridge, and I'll come and help 
you. Iam so sorry.” 

I did not wait for her assistance, but scrambled up as well as I could, 
drawing out my muddy foot and rubbing it vigorously on the grass. 
“T’m all over mud now,” I remarked as she came up, “ and it’s just 
what I get for trying so hard to keep neat.” Jenny fetched some leaves 
and got a little mud off my shoe, and a good deal on her hands. I still 
held my wet handkerchief rolled up like a ball in the palm of my hand, 
so I shookit out again and tried the water once more. I splashed 
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myself somewhat, and in leaning forward, dipped my skirt into the 
brook just a little ; but the mud was conquered and disappeared, and 
I stood up, by-and-by, with a clean wet shoe, and a yellow stocking 
from which I could not drive the earth stains. We went on again, in 
a subdued mood, and had nothing to say till we reached the top of the 
hill, and looking down saw a red brick farm-house, with broken fences 
and ruinous old sheds, a picture of neglect and decay, contrasting oddly 
with a pretty little cottage just beyond, shaded under its cluster of oaks. 

‘“‘There’s the ghost’s house,” whispered Jenny, in a timid voice, 
pointing to the big one, and standing still. 

I was just dirty enough to be bold and reckless, and said we’d 
go on. 

“Oh,” screamed Jenny, “what is it? You've cut yourself some- 
where! There’s blood running down your leg.” 

I screamed too, and we were both in awful terror. But it turned out 
to be the juice dripping from the pocket of pressed blackberries. 

A strange sound arose just then like the stroke of a hammer : thump, 
thump, thump. “ That’s the noise the ghost makes ; just hear it; oh, 
let’s run, Madge, dear, let’s run!” whispered Jenny, turning to fly, but 
I caught her by the sleeve. 

. “ We can run after we peep: let’s get up on that old stump and look 
in at the window, and then we’ll know what they do in haunted houses, 
and how ghosts act. If it comes out, we can run over to that white 
cottage, and call with all our might. Come along!” 

I pulled her on. ‘Just look! there’s a puddle of water by the 
door ; it looks as if it had been just poured out, and it’s red too. Oh 
Jenny, it’s an awful ghost, isn’t it.” I was almost frightened to death, 
but I think I rather enjoyed the sensation, and felt the glow of heroic 
pride in being able to discover a real ghost, and watch its actions. I 
did not mean to be left alone, however, and so held fast to Jenny, 
pulling her with me and mounting the stump which was on a range with 
the small broken window in the kitchen, and between which and 
the back door lay the straggling pool of red water. Yes, it was 
red—and—with—blood! Jenny held me as tightly as I held her, and 
did not try to look into the window atter the first glance, which made 
her turn away her eyes, and utter a stifled scream. A tall figure all in 
white stood there ; we could see it in the centre of the room, which 
was rather dark ; and with a great shining thing like a huge knife, kept 
chopping up and down. 

“Don’t call, Jenny,” I whispered in great excitement, “it can’t come 
out in the light—ghosts never do; and there’s a woman over there in 
the porch of the cottage, and she'll see it, if it does.” 

“Oh, I don’t want to stay,” shivered Jenny, in frightened tears. 
“Oh! do come, Madge—oh! oh! oh!” 

She pulled me, and I resisted, rising on tiptoe, to peep forward 
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into the window at the mysterious chopper. I don’t know how it was, 
but in the struggle to keep on the stump, I lost my balance, and came 
toppling over, bringing Jenny with me. Such a mess—rolling, tumbling, 
floundering, and struggling in that dreadful pool: and oh, horror of 
horrors! out came the ghost, chopper in hand ! 

* Now, what on earth are you young ’uns up to?” demanded the 
ghost, who was a short, fat, red-faced spirit, and wore a long white 
butcher’s shirt. ‘‘ You're just about fit for the wash-tub you two, and 
it’s to be hoped your mother has got lots of soap.” 

He tried to raise us; but Jenny writhed out of his grasp, shrieking, 
‘‘Go away! oh, go away! Margaret said you couldn’t touch us in the 
daylight!” 

*“ Hold on, and let me get you out of the mud,” cried he; and landed 
us both on the door-step. I was a quick child, and the truth came to 
me. 

“Qh, please, sir, are you a butcher?” I asked, more mortified by 
my failure in the ghost hunt, than by the wretched figure I cut. “We 
thought you were a spirit, and that you haunted the Great Red House 
with a big knife.” 

The man laughed very loudly. ‘I don’t look much like a ghost, do 
I? What on earth put such a notion in your heads? You see, the 
weather's warm and the flies is thick around our place there, so I 
bring over my chopping-block, as this here old house is cool and shady 
and chop my sausage meat in it.” 

“Oh, I’m so sorry!” I cried in bitter disappointment. ‘“ We came 
all the way from school, and got our things and eyes and hair full of 
mud on purpose to see a ghost, and there isn’t any to see.” 

‘“‘T wish I had something like a looking-glass to give you a peep in, - 
and I’m sure you’d think you’d seen a couple of ’em. I’ve half a mind 
to be frightened at you myself.” 

He was a good-natured butcher, and laughed uproariously when he 
stepped back to take a view of us poor ghost-hunters, and I know we 
must have made a very pitiful figure. Both of us began to cry. 

“Now, there ; don’t do that, little lambs,” he said kindly; “there 
ain’t no sense in it, and you are all night and no bones broke. All you 
want is soap and water, and if you'll come over with me to our place 
yonder, my wife will give you a good scrubbing down.” 

“Oh! we're wet through,” sobbed Jenny, “and my hat is spoilt. 
Oh dear !” 

“Never mind ; I'll take the blame, Jenny,” I cried, feeling that I had 
led her into evil, and should help her out of it. 

‘First get cleaned off a little, and then you'll be able to see your way 
out of your trouble easier,” said he, as he would have led us towards 
his cottage. But Jenny hung back, frightened to death. 

‘Oh, never mind, thank you,” she said trembling; “‘ we'll dry here 
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in the sun very soon. And please go on chopping, sir ; we don’t mean 
to interrupt you.” 

The butcher laughed. ‘I’m in a little hurry to get done, for I’m 

going to drive into town in about half an hour. As you look a bit 
tired, suppose you let me take you in my cart?” 
_ We were very glad of the opportunity, because, besides being tired, 
we rather dreaded the Bridge Road in our present condition. So we 
shook out our things in the sun, and waited whilst the butcher finished 
his chopping. After that he began to stuff his skins, which proved to 
be so interesting an operation that we forgot how time passed. Then 
he butcher said, “‘ Here’s a few sausages apiece for you ; take em home 
and ask the cook to fry’em for your supper, and tell her you see a ghost 
chop ’em. And if you'll go down to the foot o’ the hill, I’ll come on 
and take you up in my cart.” But it’s as well to mention that these 
beautiful sausages that we were so proud of, and that nearly reconciled 
Jenny to the butcher, my Aunt Julia afterwards flung out of the window 
in her passion. 

We had seemed to wait a long while when he appeared, driving 
slowly, and looking for us on all sides. He laughed heartily every time 
he glanced towards us, and seemed to think his giving mise to a ghostly 
story a great joke. We felt very glad to get out of the sun and public 
road, and he drove ‘us home quickly. Then we said Good-by, and 
thanked him, and felt fit to choke with dismay as we went on to the 
school-room door. I wouldn’t go in, and Jenny wonldn’t goin. Sud- 
denly somebody threw it open. It was filled with ladies and gentlemen, 
and the girls in their nice dresses. Aunt Julia had on a white bonnet 
and feathers. I think we fnghtened them all, for she fell back and 
screamed. Miss Barker, who stood with the programme in her hand, 
did the same—and then they all seemed to get up together, as if they 
were going to run away from us, or to beat us. 

“Oh!” cried Aunt Julia, “what ever have you done? Miserable 
children !” 

“It’s the blackberries,” I cried, bursting into tears. “It’s all my 
fault; please don’t scold Jenny, for she is not to be blamed. And it’s 
not a ghost after all, but a butcher; and only look at the nice sausages 
he has given us!” 

I held up the string. There was a frightful hubbub, and the next I 
knew was, that they had gone careering out of the open window. 

I don’t clearly remember anything more: except that I was hurned 
home in ignominy and promptly sent into the bath-room ; our old 
servant, Mary, refusing to touch my clothes, except with the thin end 
of the broom. 

And that was the end of our ghost hunt. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
ONCE AGAIN, 


ELLY lived, so to say, with her feet on a volcano. She felt that, 
J figuratively speaking, there was not an hour of the day or night 
but she might be blown up. The rumours as to the death of Mrs. 
Rane were becoming more frightful; they stole up and down Dallory 
like an insinuating tongue of flame, and Jelly had the satisfaction of 
knowing that it was she who had first set the flame alight. It was all 
very well for her to say that she had made herself safe by securing the 
evidence Thomas Hepburn could give: but in her secret conscience 
she knew that she was zof secure; and that, even in spite of that evi- 
dence, Dr. Rane might chance to be innocent. If so, why a pretty box 
shejwould find herself in. There was no help for it; she could do 
nothing. The flaming tongue went twisting itself in and out, and she 
could not still it. , 

One night Jelly was lying awake, according to custom now, buried 
deep in some horrid visions that had lately begun to haunt her: now | 
of being chained to some other woman and working in a gang ; now of 
stepping incessantly up a revolving treadmill; and now of picking 
oakum with her nails and teeth. Twisting round in the bed, to escape, 
if possible, these imaginary pictures, she suddenly heard her door 
knocked at. A loud hasty knock ; and now a louder. Jelly went into 
a hot fume, and then turned cold as ice. Had the officers of the law 
come to arrest her? 

“Who's there ?—what is it?” she asked faintly, not daring to sit up 
in bed. 

“Art thee awake, Jelly?” came the gentle response, as-her door was 
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opened a few inches. “I am very sorry to have to ask thee to get up, 
but my mother is worse. Make haste, please.” 

Had Miss Beverage’s voice been that of an angel, it could not have 
seemed sweeter to Jelly just then. The relief was great. 

“T’ll get up instantly, ma’am,” was the ready answer—and Miss Be- 
verage wondered that it should have in it a tone of joyous gratitude. 
Tl be with you at once.” | 

Mrs. Beverage was subject to violent but rare attacks of dangerous 
spasms. She had felt ill before she went to bed, but hoped it would 
be nothing. Jelly and her own two servants were soon at her bedside. 
She was very ill. Some of them ran to get hot water ready; Jelly 
thought it would be well to callin Dr. Rane. 

“‘T should like the doctor to see her; at the same time I grieve to 
arouse him from his sleep,” said Miss Beverage. 

“Law, ma’am, that’s nothing to doctors; they are used to it,” cried 
Jelly. 

‘“‘ Mother, would thee like Oliver Rane fetched?” asked Miss Bever- 
age, bending over the suffering lady. 

“ 'Yes—yes,” was the feeble answer. ‘Iam very ill, Sarah.” 

‘‘ Thee go, then, Jelly.” 

Away went Jelly. Unbarring their own front door, she passed out of 
it, and approached Dr. Rane’s. The doctor’s professional lamp burnt 
clearly, and to her great surprise, Jelly saw that the door was not closed. 

‘“‘ He cannot have gone to bed to-night,” she thought, as she walked 
in without ringing. It was past three. 

But the house seemed to be in stillness and darkness. Jelly left the 
front door open, and the light shone a little way into the passage. She 
tried the surgery door; it was locked outside; she tried the dining- 
room; the key of that was also turned; the kitchen door stood open, 
but it was all in darkness. 

“He has gone to bed and forgot to shut up,” was the conclusion 
Jelly now arrived at. “I'll go up and call him.” 

Groping her way upstairs, she had nearly reached the top, when 2 
pale white light suddenly illumined the landing—just the same kind of 
faint semi-light that Jelly saw once before, and that she remembered all 
too well. Raising her head hastily to look, for it had been bent down- 
wards, there stood—what ? 

Not quite at the moment did Jelly know what. Not in the first 
startled access of terror did she recognize clearly the features of Bessy 
Rane. It was she, all too surely : that is, the likeness of what she had 
been. She seemed to stand almost face to face with Jelly: Jelly nearly 
at the top of the staircase, she facing it before her. The light was even 
more faint in front of the figure than behind : but there was no mistak- 
ing it. What it was dressed in or whence it came, Jelly never knew; 
there it was—the form and face of Bessy Rane, With an awful cry of 
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agony, that echoed to the ends of the empty house in the night’s silence, 
Jelly turned and flew down again. 

She never looked behind. Out at the front door went she, banging 
it in her terror, to keep in what might be following her; and she nearly 
gave vent to another scream when she found herself touched by some 
one coming in at the gate, and saw that it was Dr. Rane. 

“T am called out to a country patient,” he quietly said. ‘While I 
was putting the horse to the gig, an impression came over me that 
I had left my house door open, so I thought I had better come back 
and see. What are you doing here at this hour, Jelly? Anybody ill?” 

Jelly was in frightful distress and confusion of mind. Clutching hold 
of his arm as if it gave her protection, she sobbed for an instant or two 
in hysterical nervousness. Dr. Rane stared at her, not knowing what 
to make of it. He began to think she must require his services herself. 

“ Sir—do you know—do you know who is in the house ?” 

‘“‘ Nobody’s there: unless they’ve got in these last few minutes through 
the door—which I suppose I did leave open,” was Dr. Rane’s rejoinder, 
and his calm composure contrasted strongly with Jelly’s emotion. 
“When I go out of my house at night, I carry my household with me, 
Jelly.” 

“ Your wife’s there,” she whispered with a bursting sob. “Sir, it is 
as true as that I am alive to tell it.” 

“What do you say ?” 

Jelly’s answer was to relate what she had seen. When Dr. Rane had 
gathered in her full meaning, he turned very angry. 

‘Why, you must be mad, woman,” he cried, in a low voice of con- 
centrated passion. ‘‘ This is the second time. How dare you invent 
such folly ?” 

‘“‘T swear that her ghost walks, and that it is in there now,” exclaimed 
Jelly, nearly beside Herself. ‘It is on the landing, exactly where I saw 
it before. Why should she come again—why should she haunt that 
one particular spot? Sir, don’t Jook at me like that. You know I 
would not invent such a thing.” 

“Vour fancy invents it, and then you speak of it as if it were fact. 
How dare you ?” 

But he could not appease Jelly: he could not talk her out of the 
belief of her eyesight. And the doctor saw it was useless to try. 

“¢ Why—why should her poor ghost walk?” bewailed Jelly, wringing 
her hands in distress. 

‘¢T’m sure I don’t know why it should walk,” returned the doctor, as 
if he would humour Jelly and at the same time make a mockery of her 
words. -‘It never walks when I am in the house.” But the ridicule 
was lost on Jelly. 

‘She can’t lie quiet in her grave. What cause is there Pp—oh, what 
dreadful mystery is it?” 
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Dr. Rane looked as though he would have liked to knock Jelly down. 
‘“*T begin to think that you are either a fool or a knave,” he cried. 
“What brought you in my house at three o’clock in the morning ?” 

The question, together with his almost irrepressible rage, served to 
recall Jelly’s scattered senses. She told about the illness of Mrs. 
Beverage, and asked if he would come in. 

“No, I cannot come,” said Dr. Rane quite savagely, for it seemed 
that he could not get over his anger. ‘I am called out to a case of 
sudden emergency, and have no time to waste over Mrs. Beverage. If 
she wants a doctor, get Seeley.” 

He opened his door with his latch-key, and shut it fiercely after him. 
However, it seemed that he got over his ill humour, for when Jelly was 
slowly walking across the road towards Mr. Seeley’s, Dr. Rane came 
out again, called her back, and said he would spare a minute or two. 

With a sharp caution to Jelly not to make the same foolish exhibition 
of herself to others as she had to him, he went up to Mrs. Beverage 
—who was then easier, and had dozed off to sleep. Giving a few 
general directions in case the paroxysm should return, Dr. Rane de- 
parted. About ten minutes afterwards, Jelly was in her room, which 
looked towards the lane at the back, when she heard his gig come 
driving down it and stop at his garden door. After waiting there a 
short while,—he had probably come in for some case of instruments— 
it went away quickly across country. 

The horse and gig that the doctor used belonged to the public-house 
hard by. Dr. Rane had a key of the stables, so that if he wanted to 
go out during the night, he could harness the horse to the gig without 
disturbing any one. When medical men are not able to keep horses . 
and grooms of their own, they put up contentedly with many shifts 
that richer practitioners would not. 

‘“‘If he had not said beforehand that he was putting the horse to, I 
should have thought he’d gone out because he daredn’t stay in the 
house,” muttered Jelly, as she flattened her face against the window- 
pane, to look after the doctor and the gig. She could see neither: the 
night was very dark. 

Jelly’s mind was in a chaos. What she had witnessed caused her 
still to shake and tremble as though she had the ague; and she did 
fully believe that she was in danger of becoming what the doctor had 
told her she was already—mad. 

Suddenly, there arose a cry in the house. Mrs. Beverage was worse. 
The paroxysm had returned so violently, that it seemed to the fright- 
ened beholders as though she would die in it. Dr. Rane was not 
attainable, and Miss Beverage sent one of the under servants running 
for Mr. Seeley. Who came promptly. 

In about an hour the danger had passed ; the house was quiet again, 
and Mr. Seeley was at liberty to return to his rest. He had crossed 
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the road to his own door when he heard a step following him. Turn- 
ing round, he saw Jelly. 

“Surely she is not ill again !” he hastily exclaimed. 

“No, sir; she is all right I think now. Mr. Seeley,” added Jelly, in 
agitation so marked that he could not help noticing it, “ I want to 
speak to you: I want to tell you something. I must tell somebody, or 
I shall never live till morning light.” 

“ Are you ill?” questioned Mr. Seeley. 

‘When I was holding the flannels just now, and otherwise helping 
you, sir, you might have seen that I hadn’t all my wits about me. 
Miss Beverage looked at me once or twice, as much as to ask what had 
become of ’em. Mr. Seeley, I have got the weight of a most awful 
secret upon me, and J can’t any longer bear with it.” 

‘A secret!” repeated Mr. Seeley. 

Jelly drew so near to him that her arm touched his. She pointed to 
the house of Dr. Rane, and lowered her voice to speak in a whisper. 

‘Mrs. Rane’s there.” 

He looked across at the house—so apparently still and peaceful 
behind its white blinds ; he turned and looked at Jelly. Nota syllable 
did he understand of her meaning. 

‘‘ Mrs. Rane comes again, sir. She haunts the house. I have seen 
her twice with my own eyes. Once, the night of her death, just after 
she had been put in her coffin; and again this blessed night.” 

‘“‘Why, what on earth do you mean?” questioned Mr. Seeley, in 
amazement. ‘ Mrs. Rane haunts the house P—I don’t comprehend.” 

“Her ghost does, sir. It is in it now!” 

The surgeon put his back against his door-post, and seemed as 
though he should never leave off staring at Jelly. He fully thought her 
mind was wandering. A minute or two passed in utter silence. 

“My good woman, you need a composing draught as badly as Friend 
Beverage did just now. What is the matter with you, Jelly?” 

In reply, Jelly told her story,—in regard to the appearance of Mrs. 
Rane—told it from the beginning. But she cautiously avoided all 
mention of suspicion as to unfair play : in fact she did not mention Dr. 
Rane’s name. Mr. Seeley listened quietly, as though he were hearing 
a, fairy tale. = +s 

“‘ Have you spoken of this to Dr. Rane?” was his first question. 

‘Ves, sir: both times. To-night I met him as I was rushing out of 
the house in my terror.” 

** What does he say to it?” 

‘He ridicules it. He says it’s my fancy, and is in a towering rage 
with me. Mrs. Gass asked whether I had been drinking beer. People 
are hard of belief as to such things.” 

‘¢ You told Mrs. Gass, then ?” 

‘‘T told her the first time. I was in great distress and perplexity, 
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and I mentioned it to her as we sat together in the churchyard looking 
at Mrs. Rane’s funeral.” 

“What did Mrs. Gass say?” 

“She cautioned me. never to speak of it again to living soul. 
Neither of that, nor of—of anything. But this blessed night, sir, I 
have seen it again: and if it is to go on like this, I shall soon be in a 
lunatic asylum.” 

Mr. Seeley had no faith in ghosts. At the same time he saw how 
implicit was Jelly’s belief in what she fancied she had seen, and the 
distressed state of mind it had induced. What to answer for the best, 
he did not know. If he threw ridicule on the story, it would make no 
sort of impression ; if he pretended to receive it as truth, it could not 
bring her ease. 

- Jelly, ” said he, on impulse, “I should not believe in a ghost if E 
Saw one.” + 

“J didn’t believe in them once,” answered Jelly. ‘But seeing 
brings belief.” 

*T’m sure I don’t know what to say to you,” was his candid avowal. 
“You are evidently so imbued with you own view of the matter, that 
any contrary argument would be useless.” 

‘*What troubles me is this,” resumed Jelly, as if she had not heard 
‘him. “ Way is it that she is unable to rest, poor thing? What’s the 
reason ?” 

‘“‘T should say there was no reason,” observed Mr. Seeley. 

‘‘ Should you, sir?” 

Jelly spoke significantly, and he looked at her keenly. There was 
a professional lamp over the door, as there was over Dr. Rane’s ; and 
their faces were distinct to eachother. The tone had been a slip in the 
heat of argument, and Jelly grew cautious again. 

“What am I to do, sir?” 

‘“‘ Indeed I cannot tell you, Jelly. There is only one thing to do, I 
should say—get out of the fancy again as quickly as you can.” 

“You think I did not see it !” 

“T think all ghost-stories proceed purely from an excited imagina- 
tion,” said ‘the surgeon. 

“You have not lived here very long, sir, but you have been here 
quite long’enough to’ know that I’ve not got much imagination. I don’t 
remember that, before this happened, I ever felt excited in my whole 
life. My nature’s not that way. The first time I saw her, I had come 
in, as I say, from Ketlar’s; and all I was thinking of was Dinah’s 
negligence in not putting out the matches for me. I declare that when 
I saw her, poor thing, that night, with her fixed eyes staring at me, I 
was as cool as any cucumber. She stood there some time, looking at 
me with a stony stare, as it seemed, and I stood in the dark, looking at 
her. I thought it was herself, Mr. Seeley,and felt glad that she was 
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able to be out of bed. In the morning, when I heard she was dead, 
and shut up in her coffin, I thought she must have been shut in it 
alive. You were the first I asked whether it was true that she was 
dead,” added Jelly, warming with the sudden recollection. ‘I saw 
you standing here at the door after Dinah told me, and I stepped 
over.” 

The surgeon nodded. He remembered it. 

‘“‘To-night when I went for Dr. Rane, there was not a thought or 
particle of superstition in my mind. I was troubled about Mrs. 
Beverage, and wondering what carelessness brought the doctor’s front 
door open. And there she stood !—facing me as I went up the stairs 
—Jjust in the same identical spot that she had stood the time before. 
Ugh!” broke off Jelly, with a shudder. ‘ But don’t say again, sir, 
please, that it was my excited imagination.” 

“T could tell you stories of the imagination that would surprise you, 
Jelly.” 

“Tf it was not Mrs. Rane—that is, her apparition—that appeared to 
me to-night, sir, and that appeared to me the other night, I wish these 
eyes may never behold anything again,” spoke Jelly, solemnly. And 
Mr. Seeley saw how worse than futile it would be to contend farther. 

“Jelly, why have you told me this? I donot see how I can help 
you.” 

“I’ve told it you because the weight of keeping it to myself was 
greater than I could bear,” she replied. “It’s an awful thing, and a 
cruel thing, that it should be just me that’s signalled out for it. I think 
I know why: and I am nearly torn to pieces with the responsibility. 
As to helping me, sir, I don’t think that you or anybody else can do 
that. Did you see Mrs. Rane after she died ?” 

The question was put abruptly, but in a tone that Jelly meant to be 
indifferent. Mr. Seeley replied in a very matter-of-fact manner. 

6c No.” 

“Well, I'll wish you good night, sir. Keeping you talking here will 
-do no good.” 

“Good morning, I should say,” returned the surgeon. 

Jelly had reached her own gate, when she paused for a moment and 
then turned back across the road. The surgeon had not moved. He 
still had his back against his door-post, and was apparently gazing-at 
Dr. Rane’s. Jelly,said what she had come back to say. 

“‘You will please not speak of this again to any one, Mr. Seeley. 
“There are reasons why.” 

“Not I, Jelly,” was the hearty rejoinder. “I don’t want to be 
laughed at in Dallory as the retailer of a ghost-story.” ‘ 

‘“‘ Thank you, sir.” 

With that, the surgeon passed into his dwelling, and Jelly went over 
to hers. And the winter’s night wore on to its close. 
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In the favourable reaction that had fallen on Mrs. Beverage, Jelly 
might have gone to rest again had she so chosen. But she did not. 
There could be neither rest nor sleep for her. She sat by the kitchen 
fire, and drank sundry cups of tea: and rather thought, what with one 
perplexity and another, that it was not sinful to wish herself dead. 

In the: morning about seven o’clock, when she was upstairs in her 
chamber, she heard the noise of a gig in the lane, and looked out. It 
was Dr. Rane, returning from his visit to his sick patient. His face 
was white. An ordinary passer-by would have said the doctor was 
cold: Jelly drew a different conclusion. 

‘It’s his conscience,” she mentally whispered. “ It’s the thought of 
having to dwell in his house now that he knows what’s init. He 
might have set it down to my fancy the first time: he can’t this. Who 
knows, either, but what she appears to Az ?—-who knows ?—but it 
strikes me his nerves are made of iron. He must have been driving 
like mad, too, by the way the gig’s splashed!” added Jelly, catching a 
glimpse of the state of the vehicle as it whirled round the corner 
towards the public-house. ‘‘Good heavens! what is to be done ?— 
what is to be done about this dreadful secret? Why should it have 
fallen upon ME?” 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
| COMING VERY NEAR. 


IT is not all at once, when rumours of this grave character arise, that 
they come to aclimax. Time must be allowed them to grow and settle. 
It came at length, however, here. The doubts ripened to convictions ; 
the semi-suppressed breathings widened into broad assertions: Oliver 
Rane had certainly murdered his wife for the sake of getting the tontine 
money. People affirmed it one to another as they met in the street-— 
that is (throwing the onus off themselves), said that others affirmed it. 
Old Phillis heard it one day, and nearly fell down in a fit. She did not 
altogether believe it; but nevertheless from that time she could not 
speak to her master without visibly shaking. The doctor thought she 
must be suffering from incipient palsy. At length it penetcated to 
Dallory Hall, to the ears of Madam; and upon Madam it produced an 
extraordinary effect. 

It has been stated throughout that Mrs. North had conceived a 
violent dislike to Dr. Rane ; or at least that she persistently acted against 
him in a manner that gave the impression that she had. As if she had 
only waited for this rumour to accuse him of something tangible, Madam 
took it up and made the cause her own. She never appeared to ques- 
tion the truth of the report, or to inquire what its grounds might be; 
she drove about, almost like a mad woman, here, there, and everywhere, 
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unequivocally asserting that Bessy Rane had been poisoned, and that 
her husband, Oliver Rane, had done the deed. 

In good truth, Mrs. North had been, if not mad, in a state of inward 
ferment for some short while past, ever since she had become cognisant 
of the expected return to England of Mr. Adair. Why she should 
dread this, and why it should excite her—and she did dread it and it 
did excite her in no measured degree—she alone knew. Nobody 
around her had the least idea that the coming home of Mr. Adair 
would be more to her than the arrival of any stranger might be. Rest- 
less, nervous, anxious, with an evil and crafty look in her eyes, with 
ears that were ever open, with hands that could not be still, waited 
Madam. The household saw nothing—only that her tyranny became 
more ‘unbearable day by day. 

It almost seemed as though she seized upon the whispered accusa- 
tion of Dr. Rane as a vent for some of her uneasiness on this other 
score to exercise itself upon. He must be brought to the bar of justice 
to answer for his crime, avowed Madam. She drove to the houses of 
the different county magistrates, urging this view upon them; she 
besieged the county coroner in his office, and bade him get the neces- 
sary authority and issue his orders for the exhumation of the body. 

The coroner was Mr. Dale. There had recently been a sharp con- 
test for the coronership (which had become vacant) between a doctor 
and a lawyer: the latter was Dale, of Whitborough, and he had gained 
the day. To say that Madam, swooping down upon him with this 
command, startled him considerably, would be saying little, as describ- 
ing his state of astonishment. Occupied very much just now with the 
proceedings attaching to his new honour, and the accounts it personally 
involved him in (which he made many a wry face over), Lawyer Dale 
had found less time for gossiping about his neighbours’ affairs than usual ; 
and not a syllable of the flying rumour had reached him. So little 
did he at first believe it, and so badly did he think of Madam for the 
part she was playing, that, had she been a man, he would have given 
her the lie direct. But she was persistent, repeating over and over to 
him the charge in the most obnoxious and least delicate manner pos- 
sible: Oliver Rane had poisoned his wife during her attack of fever, 
and he had done it to get the tontine money. She went over the 
grounds for suspicion, dwelling on them one by one ; and perhaps the 
lawyer’s belief in Dr. Rane’s innocence was just a trifle shaken—which 
he did not acknowledge. After some sparring between them—Mr. 
Dale holding back from interference, she pressing it on—the coroner 
was obliged to admit that if a demand for an inquest were formally 
made to him he should have no resource but to call one. Finally he 
undertook to institute some private inquiries into the matter, and see 
whether there were grounds to justify so extreme a course. Madam 
sharply replied that if there were the smallest, disposition shown on 
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his part to stifle the inquiry, she should at once cause the Secretary of 
State to be communicated with. And with that she swept down to 
her carriage. 

Perhaps, of all classes of men, lawyers are most brought into contact 
with the crimes and follies committed by the human race. Mr. Dale 
had not been at all scrupulous as to what he undertook; and many 
kinds of curious matters had come under his experience. Leaning 
back in his chair after Madam’s visit, revolving this point of the story, 
revolving that, his opinion changed, and he came to the conclusion 
that, on the face of things, it did look very much as though Dr. Rane 
had been guilty. Lawyer Dale had no cause to wish the doctor harm: 
especially the awful harm a public investigation might entail: had the 
‘choice lain with him, he would have remained quiescent, and consigned 
the doctor to his conscience. But he saw clearly that Mrs. North 
would not suffer this to be, and that it was more than probable he 
would have to act. 

The first move he made, in He undertaking to institute some private 
Inquiry, was to seek an interview with Mr. Seeley. He went to it 
himself; the matter was of too delicate a nature to be confided to a 
clerk. In his questions he was reticent, after the cautious custom of 
a man of law, giving no clue, and intending to give none, as to why he 
put them; but Mr. Seeley had heard of the rumoured accusation, and 
spoke out freely. 

“‘T confess that I could not quite understand the death,” he avowed; 
*“but I do not suspect that Dr. Rane, or any one else, had any hand in 
it. She died naturally, as I believe. Mr. Dale, this is a horrible thing 
for you to bring against him.” 

“7 bring it!” cried Mr. Dale; “I don’t bring it; I'd rather let the 
‘doubt lie and die out. It is forced upon me.” 

“Who by? These confounded scandal-mongers ?” 

“ By Mrs. North.” 

‘Mrs. North?” echoed the surgeon in surprise. ‘ You don’t mean 
to say the North family are taking it up.” 

“‘T don’t know about the family. Madam is; and with a vengeance. 
She won't let it sleep. There is an evident animus in her mind against 
Dr. Rane, and she means to pursue the charge to its last extremity.” 

Mr. Seeley felt vexed to hear it. When these rare and grave 
charges are brought against one of the medical body, the rest, as a rule, 
would rather resent it than entertain it. And, besides, the surgeon liked 
Dr. Rane. 

“Come; you may as well tell me the truth,” cried the lawyer, break- 
ing the silence. ‘You'll have to do it publicly, I fancy.” 

“Mr. Dale,” was the answer, “‘I have told you the truth according to 
my belief. Never a suspicion of foul play crossed my mind in regard 
to Mrs. Rane’s death. I saw nothing to give rise to one.” 
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“You did not see her after she died : nor for some hours before it?” 

* No.” 

“ You think she went off naturally.” 

‘* Most certainly I think she did.” 

‘* But, look here—we lawyers have to probe opinions, you know, so 
excuse me. If you were to find it proved that she went off in—in a 
different way, you'd not be surprised, eh, Seeley ?” 

“*T should be very much surprised.” 

‘“‘ Hang it, man, don’t you know what I mean? You would not be 
able, from your recollection of the facts attending the case, to confute 
it, or to bring forward a single confronting proof to say she did not?” 

“ Well, no; I should not be able.” 

“‘There’s the difficulty, you see,” resumed the lawyer ; “‘ there’s where 
it will lie. You believe Rane was innocent, I may believe him inno- 
cent ; but nobody possesses positive proof of it, to bring forward, that 
might serve to stop the inquiry. It will have to go on as sure as fate.” 

“ Cannot you stop it, Mr. Dale?” 

“TI promise you this: that I'll put as many impediments in the way 
of it as I can. But once I am called upon publicly to act, my own 
power to delay will be over.” 

That was the end of the interview. It had a little strengthened the 
lawyer’s doubts, if anything. Mr. Seeley had not seen her after death. 
What he was going to do next Mr. Dale did not say. 

By the day following this, perhaps the only two people accustomed 
to walk up and down the streets of Dallory who still remained in Dliss- 
ful ignorance of the trouble afloat, were Dr. Rane himself, and Richard 
North. Nobody had dared to mention it to ¢#em. Richard, however, 
was soon to be enlightened. 

Business took him to his bankers in Whitborough. It was of a 
private nature, requiring to be transacted between himself and one of 
the old brothers at the head of the firm. After it was over they began 
talking about general things, and Richard asked incidentally whether 
much further delay would take place in paying the tontine money to 
Dr. Rane. 

‘IT am not sure that we shall be able to pay it him at all,” replied 
Sir Thomas Ticknell. 

“Why not?” asked Richard in surprise. 

For answer, the old gentleman looked significantly at Richard for a 
short space of time, and then demanded whether he was still in igno- 
rance of what had become the chief public topic. 

Bit by bit, it all came out. The brothers Ticknell, it appeared, had 
heard the report quite at the first : there are never wanting kind friends 
to do a fellow man an injury when they can; and somebody had 
hastened to the bankers with the news. Richard North sat aghast as 
he listened. His sister was supposed—to have come by her death 
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unfairly! For once in his life he changed to the hue of a sick man, 
and his strong frame trembled. Sir Thomas made him drink a glass of 
old wine. 

‘We hear the new coroner, Dale, has got it in hand now,” remarked 
Sir Thomas. ‘I suppose there'll be a fine public scandal.” 

Recovering in some degree the shock, Richard North took his de- 
parture, and went over to Dale’s, whose offices were nearly opposite. 
The lawyer was there, and made no scruple of disclosing what he knew 
to Richard. 

“It’s a pity that I’ve got to take the matter up,” said Dale. ‘ Con- 
sidering the uncertainty at present attending it—that the doctor may be 
innocent—considering also that it cannot bring the dead to life, and 
that it will be a most painful thing for old Mr. North—and for you too, 
Mr. Richard—JI think it would be as well to let it alone.” 

‘But who is stirring in it?” asked Richard. 

*¢ Madam.” 

‘Madam ! Do you mean Mrs. North ?” 

“To be sure I do. I don’t say but what public commotion and 
officious people would soon have brought it to the same issue; but, 
anyway, Mrs. North has forestalled them.” And he told Richard cf 
Madam’s visit to him. | 

“You say you have been making some private inquiries,” observed 
Richard. 

Mr. Dale nodded. 

‘‘ And what is your candid opinion? Tell it me, Dale.” 

But the lawyer hesitated to say to him, I think Dr. Rane may have 
been guilty. Hesitated not only because it was an unpleasant assertion 
to make to Dr. Rane’s brother-in-law, but also because he really had 
doubts whether it was so or not. 

“T hold no decided opinion as yet,” he said. “I may not be able 
to form one until the post-mortem examination has taken place 2 

‘“You do not mean to say that they will—that they will disturb my 
sister !” interrupted Richard North, his eyes full of horror. 

“ Why, that’s the first thing they will do—if the investigation goes on 
at all,” cried the lawyer. ‘ That’s always the preliminary step. You 
are forgetting.” 

‘“‘T suppose I am,” groaned Richard. ‘This has been a great shock 
tome. Dale, you cannot believe him guilty?” 

“Well, I can’t tell; and that’s the fact,” candidly avowed the lawyer. 
‘“‘ There are certainly some suspicious circumstances attending the case : 
but, at the same time, they are only such that Dr. Rane may be able to 
explain satisfactorily away.” 

‘‘ How have the doubts arisen?” questioned Richard. ‘ There were 
none—I suppose—at the time.” 

“‘So far as I can at present ascertain, they have sprung.from some 
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words incautiously dropped by Fanny Jelly, the late Mrs. Cumberland’s 
maid. Whether Jelly saw anything at the time of Mrs. Rane’s illness 
to give rise to suspicion, I don’t know. I have not yet got to see her. 
It is necessary to go about this business cautiously, Mr. Richard North ; 
and Jelly, I expect, will be no willing witness.” 

“ Did Madam tell you this arose from Jelly ?” 

‘Oh dear no! Madam does not concern herself as to whence the 
suspicions came ; she says to me: ‘ There they are, and you must deal 
with them.’ I got the information from my clerk, Timothy Wilks. In 
striving to trace the rumours back to their source, I traced them to him. 
Carpeting him here before me in this room, I insisted upon his telling 
me whence he obtained them. He answered me readily enough, ‘from 
Jelly.’ It seems Jelly was spending an evening at his aunt’s, or 
cousin’s, or grandmother’s—whatever it is. I mean the wife of your 
timekeeper, Mr. Richard North. Wilks was present: only those three ; 
the conversation turned upon Mrs. Rane’s death, and Jelly said a few 
words that startled them. I quite believe that was the commencing link 
of the scandal.” 

‘What can Jelly know?” exclaimed Richard, dreamily. 

“I can’t tell. The report is, that Mrs. Rane had something wrong 
given to her by her husband the last day of her life: and that his 
object was to get the tontine money, which he could not touch while 
she lived. A curious thing that the husband and wife should be the 
two last left in that tontine!” added the lawyer: “I’ve said so 
often.” 

“ But, even ”—Richard stopped from pain—“ if this had been so, 
how could Jelly have learnt it ?” 

“Well, things come out in strange ways sometimes ; especially if they 
are things that ought not to see the light. I’ve noticed it. Jelly’s 
mistress was away, and she may have gone in to help nurse Mrs. Rane 
in her illness: we don’t yet know how it was.” 

Richard North rose to depart. ‘At any rate, I do not see that it 
was Madam’s place to take it up and urge on an inquiry,” he re- 
marked. ‘She should have left that to the discretion of my father and 
myself.” 

‘‘ She was in a regular fever over it,” cried Mr. Dale. ‘She talked 
of sending an application to the Secretary of State. I shouldn’t wonder 
but what it is already gone up.” 

From the lawyer’s house, Richard went direct to that of the late Mrs. 
Cumberland. The dusk of evening was then drawing on. As he 
reached the door, Miss Beverage, in her Quaker’s bonnet of dove- 
coloured silk, approached it from an opposite direction. Raising his 
hat, he asked whether he could be allowed a five minutes’ interview 
with Jelly. Miss Beverage, who knew Richard by sight, was very 
chatty and pleasant: she took him into the drawing-room, and sent 
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Jelly to him. And Jelly felt half inclined to faint as she shut the door, 
for she well knew what must be coming. 

But, after some fencing with Richard’s questions, Jelly gave in. He 
was resolute in requiring to hear all she could tell, and at length she 
made a clean breast of it. She related what she knew, and what she 
suspected, from beginning to end; and before she had finished, a 
strangely soothing relief, that Richard should know it, grew up within 
her. 

‘‘For I shall consider that the responsibility is now taken off my 
shoulders, sir,” she said. ‘‘ And perhaps it has been nothing but this 
that the ill-fated lady has wanted me to do in coming again.” 

In all the tale, the part that most struck Richard North was Jelly’s 
positive and clear assertion that she had since twice seen Mrs. Rane. 
He was simply astounded. And, to tell the truth, he did not seek to 
cast ridicule or disbelief on it. Richard North was an educated and 
practical man of plain common sense, with no more tendency to believe 
in supernatural appearances than are such men in general: but his 
mind had been so unhinged since the interview with Sir Thomas 
Ticknell, that he almost felt inclined to admit the possibility of his 
sister’s not resting in her grave. 

He sat with his head leaning on his hand. Collecting in some 
degree his half-scattered senses, he strove to go over dispassionately 
the grounds of suspicion. But he could make nothing more of them 
than Dale had said. Grounds for it there certainly were, but none but 
what Dr. Rane might be able to explain away. Jelly drew her own 
deductions, and called them proofs: but Richard saw that of proofs 
as yet there were none. 

“T’ve lived in mortal horror, ever since that first night, of seeing it 
again,” said Jelly, interrupting his reverie. “‘ Nobody can imagine, sir, 
what a dreadful time it has been. And when I was least thinking of it, 
it came the second time.” 

‘“‘To whom have you repeated this story ot having seen her?” 
asked Richard. | 

“The first time, I told Dr. Rane and Mrs. Gass. This last time, I 
told the doctor and Mr. Seeley.” 

“Jelly,” said Richard, quietly, “ there is no proof that anything was 
wrong, except in your fancy.” 

“And the hasty manner that she was hid out of the way, sir—no 
woman called in to do anything for her; no soul allowed to see her!” 
urged Jelly. “If it wanted proof positive before, it can’t be thought 
to want it since what Thomas Hepburn related to me.” 

‘* All that-may have been done out of regard to the welfare of the 
living,” said Richard. 

Jelly gave a disbelieving sniff. To her mind it was clearer than 
daylight. 
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But at this juncture, a servant came in to know if she should bring 
lights. Richard took the opportunity to depart. Of what use to pro- 
long his stay? As he went out he saw Mr. Seeley standing at his door. 
Richard crossed over and asked to speak with him: he knew of Dale’s 
interview with the surgeon. 

“Can Rane have been guilty of this thing, or not?” questioned 
Richard, when they were closeted together. 

But, no. Not even here could Richard get at any decided opinion. 
It might have been so, or it might not, Seeley replied. For himself, he 
was inclined to think it was wo/; that Mrs. Rane’s death was natural. 

Leaving again, Richard paced up and down the dark road. His 
mind was in a tumult. He, with Seeley, could not think Dr. Rane was 
guilty. And, even though he were, he began to question whether it 
would not be better for his father’s sake, for all their sakes, to let the 
matter lie. Richard, pursuing his natural bias, put the two aspects 
together, and compared them. On the one side there would be the 
merited punishment of Oliver Rane and vengeance on Bessy’s wrongs ; 
the other would bring a terrible amount of pain, of exposure, almost of 
disgrace. And Richard truly feared for the effect it might have on Mr. 
North. Before his walk was over, he decided that it would be infinitely 
best to hush the scandal up, should that be still possible. 

But, for his own satisfaction, he wished to get at the truth. It seemed 
to him that he could hardly live in the uncertainty. Taking a rapid 
resolution, he approached Dr. Rane’s ; knocked at the door, and asked. 
old Phillis if he could see her master. 

She at once showed him into the dining-room. Dr. Rane, weary 
perhaps with the cares of the day, had fallen back in his chair asleep. 
He sprang up at the interruption: a startled, almost frightened expres- 
sion appeared in his face. Richard North could but notice it, and his 
heart failed him, for it seemed to speak of guilt. Phillis shut them in 
together. 

How Richard opened the interview, he scarcely knew, and could 
never afterwards recall. He soon found that Dr. Rane remained as yet 
in total ignorance of the stir that was abroad ; and this rendered his. 
task all the more difficult. Richard entered on the communication in 
the most delicate manner that the subject admitted of. Dr. Rane did 
not receive it kindly. He first swore a great oath, and then—his fury 
checked suddenly in its midst as if by some latent thought or fear—he 
sank back in his chair and bent his head on his breast, like a man 
struck dumb with tribulation. 

“IT think you need not have given credit to this report against me, 
Richard North,” he presently spoke in a reproachful accent. “ But I 
believe you lost confidence in me a year and a half ago.” 

He so evidently alluded to the anonymous letter that Richard did 
not affect to misunderstand him. It might be better to speak openly. 
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“‘T believe you wrote that, Rane.” 

“True. I did. But not to injure your brother. I thought Alexander 
must be a bad man—that he must be leading Edmund North into 
money difficulties to serve himself. I had no cause to spare him, but 
the contrary, for he had injured me, was injuring me daily ; and I wrote 
what I did to Mr. North hoping it might expose Alexander and damage 
him. There: you have it. I would rather have had my hand cut off” 
—flinging it out with emotion—“ than have hurt your brother. I 
wished afterwards that it had been cut off first. But it was too late 
then.” 

And because of that anonymous letter Dr. Rane knew, and Richard 
felt, that the accusation, now made, gathered weight. When a man 
has been guilty of one thing, we think it a reason why he may be 
guilty of another. 

A silence ensued. They sat, the table between them. , The room 
was rather dark. The lamp had a shade on it, the fire had burned 
low; before the large window were stretched the sombre curtains. 
Richard North would have given some years of his life for this most 
distressing business never to have come into it. 

He went on with what he had to say. Dr. Rane, motionless now, 
kept his hand over his face while he listened. Richard told of the 
public commotion ; of the unparalleled shock it had been to himself, 
of the worse shock he feared it might bring his father. Again there 
was an interruption: but Dr. Rane in speaking did not raise his 
face. 

‘Ts my personal liberty in danger?” 

“‘ Not yet—in one sense. I believe you are under the surveillance of 
the police.” 

‘“‘ Watched by them?” 

“Yes. But only to see that you do not get away.” 

*‘ That is—they track me out and home, I am to understand? I am 
watched in and out of my patients’ houses? If I have occasion to pay 
country visits, these stealthy bloodhounds are at my heels, night or 
day ?” 

‘IT conclude it is so,” answered Richard. 

‘Since when has this been ?” 

‘“‘Since—I think since the day before yesterday. There is a proba- 
bility, as I hear, that the Secretary of State will be applied to. If _ 

‘* For what purpose?” 

“ Tor his authority to disturb the grave,” said Richard, in a low tone. 

Dr. Rane started up, a frenzy of fear apparent in his face. 

“ They—they—surely they are not talking of doing ¢4at?” he cried, 
turning white as death. 

‘““Yes, they are. To have her disturbed will be to us the most 
painful of all.” 
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‘Stop it, for the Lord’s sake!” came the imploring cry. ‘Stop it, 
Richard North! Stop it!” 

But at that moment there burst upon their ears a frightful clatter 
outside the door. Richard opened it. Dr. Rane, who had sunk 
on his seat again, never stirred. Old Phillis, coming in from the scul- 
lery after a cleaning bout, had accidentally let fall nearly a small cart- 
loadful of pots and pans. . 


CHAPTER XL. 
*“ EST-CE QU'IL M’AIME ?” 


WINTRY weather set in again. The past few days had been intensely 
cold and bleak. Ellen Adair sat in one of her favourite out-door seats. 
Well sheltered from the wind by artificial rocks and clustering ever- 
greens, and well wrapped-up besides, she did not seem to feel the frost. 

Her later days had been one long great trial. Compelled to meet 
Arthur Bohun perpetually, yet shunned by him as far as it was possible 
for him to shun her without attracting too much the observation of 
others, there were times when she felt as though her position at the 
Hall were killing her. Something, in fact, was killing her. Heer state 
of mind was a mixture of despair, shame, and self-reproach. Captain 
Bohun’s conduct brought to her the bitterest humiliation. Looking 
back on the past, she thought he despised her for her ready acquiescence 
in that wish of his for a private marriage: and the self-repentance, the 
humiliation it entailed on her was of all things the hardest to bear. 
She almost felt that she could die of the memory—just as other poor 
creatures, whose sin has been different, have died of their shame. To 
her mistaken vision, it seemed as though the wrong deed she had con- 
sented to—the secret marriage—were quite as much of a shame if not 
of a sin. The view presented perpetually to her mind was, that Cap- 
tain Bohun so regarded it; and had nothing for her but scorn. This 
was the thought that tried her, that embittered her peace by night and by 
day ; it was doing her more harm than all the rest. Her cheeks would 
redden, her fingers tingle with shame as she recalled that fond letter she 
had written to him from Eastsea, when even then, though she did not 
know it, he had given her up. To one so sensitively organised as 
Ellen Adair, reared in all the graces of reticent and refined feeling, this 
compelled sojourn at Dallory Hall could indeed be nothing less than a 
fiery ordeal, from which there might be no escape to former health and 
strength. 

A slight scene had taken place between Richard North and Captain 
Bohun. The latter had seen Richard join Ellen in the garden, and sit 
with her some time in earnest conversation. Ellen went away ; Arthur 
approached Richard, and dropped into the seat just vacated by Ellen. 
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‘ You have been enjoying a confidential chat,” he observed. 

“Yes,” replied Richard. He had not felt very friendly in his heart 
towards Arthur for some time past. What was the meaning of his 
changed behaviour to Ellen Adair ?—what of the new friendship with 
Mary Dallory? Richard North could not forgive dishonour; and he 
believed Arthur Bohun was steeping himself in it to the backbone. 

‘Were you making love, Dick ?” 

Richard turned his eyes in silence on the questioner. 

‘¢ She and I have had to part, Dick. I always thought you admired 
and esteemed her almost more, perhaps quite more, than you do any 
other woman. So if you are thinking of her _ 

“ Be silent,” sternly interrupted Richard, rising in anger. “ Are you 
a, man ?P—are you a gentleman? Or are you what I have been thinking 
you lately—a false-hearted despicable knave ? ” 

Whatever Arthur Bohun might be, he was just then in desperate 
agitation. Rising, too, he seized Richard’s hands. 

‘¢ Don’t you see it was but sorry jesting, Richard? Pretending to a 
bit of pleasantry with myself, to wile away for a moment my awful weight 
of torment. I am all that you say of me; and I cannot help myself.” 

‘¢ Not help yourself?” 

‘¢ As heaven is my witness, No! If I could take you into confidence 
—and perhaps I may one of these days, for I long to do it—you would 
see that I tell you truth.” 

‘¢ Why have you parted with Ellen Adair ?—she and you /aze parted. 
You have just said so.” 

“We have parted for life. For ever.” 

‘“¢ You were on the point of marriage with her but a short time back !” 

‘* No two people can be much nearer marriage than she and I were. 
It was within half an hour of it, Dick ; and yet we have parted.” 

*¢ By your doings, or hers P?” 

“ By mine.” 

“ T thought so.” 

“TI have been compelled to it. When you shall know all you will 
acknowledge that I could not do otherwise. And yet, in spite of this— 
this compelling power—I feel that to her I have been but a false- 
hearted knave, as you aptly style me; a despicable, dishonourable man. 
My father fell into dishonour—or rather had it forced upon him by 
another—and he could not survive it; he shot himself. Did you know 
It, Dick ?” 

“Shot himself!” repeated Richard in his surprise. “No, I never 
knew that. I thought he died of sunstroke.” 

“* My father shot himself,” wailed Arthur. ‘ He could not live dis- 
honoured. Dick, old fellow, there are moments when I feel tempted to 
do as he did.” | 

“‘ What—-because you have parted with Ellen ?” 
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“No. That’s bitter enough to bear; but I can battle with it. It is 
the other thing, the dishonour. That is always present with me, always 
haunting me night and day ; I know not how to live under it.” 

“‘ IT do not understand at all,” said Richard. ‘“ You are master of your 
own actions.” 

*‘ In this case I have not been: my line of conduct was forced upon 
me. I cannot explain. Don’t judge me too harshly, my friend. I am 
bad enough, heaven knows, but not quite as bad, perhaps, as you have 
been deeming me.” 

And, wringing the hands he held in a grasp of pain, Arthur Bohun 
went limping away, leaving Richard lost in wonder. 

Richard North had been doing all he could to stop proceedings in 
connection with the accusation against Dr. Rane, and to allay excite- 
ment. Since the night of his interviews with Jelly, Mr. Seeley, and 
Dr. Rane, Richard had devoted his best energies to the work of sup- 
pression. He did not venture to see any official person, the coroner 
excepted, or impress his views on the magistrates ; but he went about 
amid the populace, and poured oil on the troubled waters. ‘“ For my 
father’s sake, do not press this on,” he said to them; “let my sister’s 
grave rest.” 

‘Just like Dick North,” quoth they, one to another. “He was 
always for peace.” ) 

In effect, he said the same to the coroner; begging of him, if pos- 
sible, to stop it ; and he implied to all, though not absolutely asserting 
it, that Dr. Rane could not be guilty. Asyet, the strange news had not 
been allowed to transpire to the chief inmates of Dallory Hall. Richard 
and Madam alike strove to keep it away. The servants of course knew 
all, through the public gossip: but they had been warned not to speak. 
So that Ellen Adair had heard nothing of the dreadful commotion 
swaying the public. 

To return to her, sitting in the garden. Very still she was, nursing 
her pain. Her face was wan, her breathing short: that past cold she 
had caught seemed to hang by her strangely. To-day was the day 
fixed for the departure of Arthur Bohun and Sir Nash. They were to 
go by the two o’clock train, and it was now mid-day. 

A little blue leaf—as it looked—suddenly caught her eye, peeping up 
from a mossy and tangled green nook, at the foot of the rocks. ‘She rose, 
and stooped to see. It was a winter violet. Plucking it, she sat down 
again, and fell into thought. 

For it had brought vividly before her memory, that long-past day, 
when she had played out her play of violets in the garden at Mrs. Cum- 
berland’s. “Est-ce qu’il m’aime? Oui. Non. Un peu. Beaucoup. 
Pas du tout. Passionnément. I] m’aime passionnément.” False augurs, 
those flowers had been? Deceitful blossoms which had combined to 
mock and sting her. The contrast between that time and this brought 
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to Eilen Adair a whole fiood-tide of intense misery. And those foolish 
violets were hidden away still! Should she carry this in-doors and add 
it to them ? 

By-and-by folding her gray shawl closer to her throat, as if she felt 
the chill there, and coughing a little, she began to walk towards the 
house. ‘Turning a corner presently she was brought suddenly to the 
midst of three excited people: Captain Bohun, Miss Dallory, and 
Matilda North. The two former had met accidentally in the walk. 
Miss Dallory’s morning errand at the Hall was to say good-bye to Sir 
Nash ; and before she and Captain Bohun had well exchanged greetings, 
Matilda bore down upon them in a state of agitation, calling wildly to 
Arthur to stay and hear the tidings sie had just heard. 

The tidings were those that had been so marvellously long kept from 
her and from others at the Hall—the accusation of Dr. Rane. 
Matilda North had just learnt them in an accidental manner: in her 
horror and surprise she had run after her half-brother, Arthur, to repeat 
the story. Ellen Adair found her talking in wild excitement. Arthur, 
rather yellow still, was turning to a pale straw-colour as he listened ;. 
Mary Dallory, to whom it was no news, had covered up her face. 

But Arthur Bohun and Matilda North were strong enough to bear it 
without any palpable effect. Ellen Adair was not. As she drank in 
the meaning of the dreadful words—that Bessy had been murdered—a 
deadly sickness scized upon her heart; and she had only time to sit 
down on a garden bench before she fainted away. 

“You should not have told it so abruptly, Matilda,” cried Arthur, 
almost passionately. ‘It has made even me feel ill, Get some water: 
you'll go quicker than I should.” 

Alarmed at Ellen’s state, and eager to be of service, both Matilda 
and Miss Dallory ran in search of the water. Arthur Bohun sat down 
on the bench to support her. His path in life was to he that way, and 
hers this, the further apart the better ; but he could not in humanity— 
no, nor in love either—walk away now and leave her to recover alone 
as she best could. 

Her head lay on his breast, as he placed it. She was entirely without 
consciousness: he saw that. His arm encircled her waist; he took 
one of her lifeless hands between his, to rub it. Thus he sat, gazing 
down at the pale thin face so near to his ; the face which he—he—had 
helped to rob of its bioom. 

Oh, but he loved her still! loved her better than he did all the rest 
of the world put together! Holding her there to his beating heart, he 
knew it. He knew that he only loved her the more truly for their bitter 
estrangement. His frame was trembling, his pulses were thrilling with 
the rapture this momentary contact brought him. If he might but 
embrace her, as of old! Should he? Why not? No human soul, 
save himself, would ever know it. A strangely irrepressible yearning, 
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to touch her lips with his, came into his eyes and heart. Glancing 
keenly around first, lest any prying eyes should be in ambush, he 
slightly lifted the pale sweet face, and bent down his own. 

“Oh, my darling! My lost darling !” 

Lips, cheeks, brow were kissed again and again, with a soft im- 
passioned tenderness, with a kind of hungry rapture. It was so long 
since he had touched them! Was he ever going to leave off? A sigh 
—more than one—escaped him ; a little sound of irrepressible emotion: 
and he knew not whether it contained most of bliss or of agony. 

This treatment was quite effective; more so than the water could 
have been. Ellen drew a deep breath, and stirred uneasily. As soon 
-as she began really to revive, he managed to get his coat off and fold 
it across the head and arm of the bench. When Ellen awoke to con- 
sciousness, she had her head leaning on it ; and Captain Bohun stood 
at a very respectful distance, gingerly chafing one of her hands. Never 
a suspicion crossed her mind of what he had been doing. 

‘“¢ You are better?” he said, “‘ I am so glad!” 

The words, in /zs voice, aroused her fully. She lifted her head and 
‘opened her eyes, and gazed around her in bewilderment, at first remem- 
bering nothing. But what Matilda had said came back with a rush. 

“Ts it true?” she exclaimed, looking piteously at him. “It never 
can be true !” 

‘‘T don’t know,” he answered. ‘“‘If false, it is almost as dreadful to 
us who hear it. Poor Bessy! I loved her as my very dear sister.” 

Ellen, exhausted by the fainting fit, her nerves unstrung by the news, 
burst into a flood of distressing tears. Matilda and Miss Dallory 
running up with water, wine, and smelling-salt, found her sobbing 
aloud. 

“It is the reaction after the faintness,” said Captain Bohun to them, 
in a whisper. 

But she soon recovered her equanimity, so far as outward calmness 
‘went, without the aid of any of the remedics—which she declined. 
Rising from the bench, she turned towards the house. Her steps 


~ -tottered a little. 


“Do give your arm to support Miss Adair, Captain Bohun,” spoke 
Mary Dallory, in a sharp, quick tone, surprised perhaps that he did not. 

And upon that, Captain Bohun went to Ellen’s side, and held it out. 

‘‘ Thank you,” she answered, and refused it with a slight movement 
of the head. | | 

They walked on at first all in a group, as it were. But Matilda and 
Miss Dallory got far ahead, the former talking in a most excited state 
about Bessy Rane and the miserable accusation in regard to her. 
Ellen’s steps were slower, which she could not help; and Captain 
Bohun kept by her side. 

‘¢ May I wish you good-bye here, Ellen?” he suddenly asked, stop- 
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ping towards the end of the shrubbery, through which they had been 
passing. . 

“ Good-bye,” she faintly answered. 

He took her hand. That is, he held out his own, and Ellen almost 
mechanically put hers into it. To have made a to-do, by refusing, 
would have hurt her pride worse than all. He kept it within his, 
clasping his other hand upon it. For a moment his eyes met hers. 

‘“It may be, that we shall never again cross each other’s path in life, 
Ellen. God bless you, my love, and keep you always! I wish to 
heaven, for both our sakes, that we had never met !” 

“Good-bye,” she coldly repeated, as he dropped her hand. And 
they walked on in silence and gained the lawn, where the two in 
advance had turned to wait for them. , 

But this was destined to be an eventful day: to others, at least, if 
not to them. At the appointed time, Sir Nash Bohun and Arthur took 
their departure ; Richard North, who had paid the baronet the attention 
of coming home to luncheon—for there was no concealment now as to 
who was the true host at Dallory Hall—seeing them into their carriage. 

‘¢'You have promised to come and stay with me, Richard,” said the 
baronet, at the last hand-shake. 

‘“‘ Conditionally. When my work shall allow me leisure,” answered 
Richard, laughing. 

‘“Can’t you go with us to the station, Dick?” put in Arthur. 

“Not to-day, I fear. I must hold an immediate interview with 
Madam—something important. If you waited for me you might lose 
the train.” 

Arthur bent his face—one of pain now—-close to Dick’s, and 
whispered. 

‘Ts it money-trouble again, Richard ?” 

‘“No; not this time.” 

“Tf she brings ¢Aaf on you in future, turn her over to me. Yes, 
Richard : I must deal with it now.” 

Farewells were exchanged, and the carriage drove away. Richard, 
stepping backwards, trod on Miss Dallory. 

“T beg your pardon!” he exclaimed. ‘ Have I hurt you? I did 
not know you were there.” 

‘Of course you have not hurt me: and I had no business to be 
there. I stood to wave my handkerchief to them. Good afternoon, 
Mr, Richard.” 

‘Are you going?” he asked. 

‘“‘T am engaged to spend the afternoon and take tea with Mrs. Gass. 
That luncheon was my dinner. I saw you looking at me as if you 
thought I ate a great deal.” 

‘Miss Dallory !” 

She laughed slightly. 
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‘“'To confess the truth, I don’t think I noticed whether you ate any- 
thing or nothing,” said Richard. ‘I have a great deal of trouble on 
my mind just now—of more kinds than one. Good afternoon.” 

He would be returning to Dallory himself in perhaps a few minutes, 
but he never said to her, “ Stay, and I will walk with you.”’ Miss Dallory 
thought of it as she went away. It had indeed crossed Richard’s mind 
to say so: but he arrested the words as they were about to leave his 
lips. Ifshe was to be Arthur Bohun’s wife, the less Richard saw of her 
the better. 

Inquiring for Madam when he went indoors, he found she was 
ensconced in her boudoir. Richard went up, knocked at the door, and 
opened it. Madam appeared not to approve of the procedure; she 
bore down on him with a swoop, and would have shut him out. 

‘¢ What do you want here, Richard North? Iam not at liberty. I 
cannot admit you.” 

‘“‘Pardon me, Madam, I must speak with you for five minutes,” he 
answered, passing quietly in. 

By something he had heard that morning from Dale, Richard 
had reason to suppose that Mrs. North was still actively pursuing the 
charge against Dr. Rane; that is, was urging in high quarters the 
imperative necessity for an investigation. Richard had come to ask 
her whether this was the case, and to beg her, once for all, to be still. 
He sat down uninvited while he put the question. 

But Madam acknowledged nothing. In fact, she led him to believe 
that it was entirely untrue: that she had not stirred in it at all since the 
caution Richard had given her, not to, some days ago. It was simply 
impossible for him to know whether what she said might be depended 
on—for she told more falsehood than truth habitually. Richard could 
only hope. 

“Tt would be a terrible exposure for us,” he urged. ‘‘ Madam, I beg 
you; I beg you for all our sakes, be s#/7, You know not what you 
would do.” 

She nodded an ungracious acquiescence: and Richard departed for 
his works, casually mentioning to Mr. North, as he passed him in the 
garden, that he should not be home until night. Like Miss Dallory, he 
had intended the mid-day meal to serve for his dinner. 

“ Dick,” cried Mr. North, arresting him, “‘what’s the matter with 
Matilda? She seems to be in a fine commotion over something or other.” 

Richard knew not what to answer. If his father had to be told, why, 
better that he himself should be the teller. There was still a chance 
that it might be kept from him. 

“Something or other gone wrong, I suppose, sir. Nevermind. How 
well those new borders look !” 

‘Don’t they, Dick! I’m glad I. had them put.” 

And Richard went on to his works. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 
A FINE NIGHT’S WORK. 


NicuT had fallen. And it was not a bright or pleasant one. 

Some few skulkers had gathered behind the dwarf hedge, that skirted 
the piece of waste land near the North Works. An ill-looking lot of 
men, seen as at present: for they had knelt down so as to bring them- 
selves nearly on a level with the top of the hedge. Their eyes just 
cleared it, and the view beyond was not interrupted. Poole was in the 
middle ; his face sternly savage, and a pistol in his nght hand. 

Of all the men who had returned to work, the most obnoxious to 
the ex-hands was one named Ralley. It was not so much because he 
had been a turn-coat—that is, after holding out to the eleventh moment, 
had finally gone back at the twelfth—that the men hated him, as 
because they believed him to be treacherous. Ralley had been red-hot 
for ,the strike; had done more by his agitation than any one man to 
bring it about. He had resolutely refused all the overtures made by 
Richard North: and yet—he had gone back when the works were 
finally re-opened. For this the men heartily despised him—far more 
than they did those who had been ready to go back all along. In 
addition to this, they had been suspecting—and lately had felt sure— 
that he was a snake in the grass. That he had laid himself out to pick 
up, fairly or stealthily, as might be, bits of information about them, 
their doings and sayings, their miserable condition, and threats of 
revenge, and carried them to the works and to Richard North. And 
so—the contents of this pistol, that Poole held in his hand, were meant 
for Ralley. 

For a long time the malcontents of North Inlet had been burning to 
take vengeance on somebody : some new treachery on Ralley’s part, or 
suspected treachery, had come to light, and they determined to shoot 
him. Oh, poor, misguided, foolish men! As if it would make things 
better for them! Suppose they killed Ralley, how would it ease their 
condition! Ralley had not suffered half what they suffered. He was 
an unmarried man: and, during the strike, he had been helped by his 
relatives, who were pretty well off, so that he had known neither starva- 
tion nor rags, as they had: and this made his returning to work look all 
the worse in their eyes. Ralley was about the age of Richard North, 
and not unlike him in height and figure; so much like hin, indeed, 
that since their evil act had been determined on, one of the others had 
bade Poole take care he did not mistake the master for him. Poole’s. 
sullen rejoinder ,was, that ’twould not much matter if he did. 

The night was dark ; a drizzling rain had come on, and that part was ~ 
not too well lighted. The small band, about to issue from the gates of 
the works, would come down by this waste land and pass within some 
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fifteen yards of them. Poole had been a famous marksman in his day, 
and felt sure of his aim. John Allen knelt at his right hand, one 
Denton at the other ; another beyond on either side : five in all. 

Five o’clock struck. Almost simultaneously with it was heard the 
bell at the works, giving token that it was time for the men to go to tea. 
Three or four sharp, quick strokes: nothing more. 

‘‘ That’s Green, I’ll swear,” cried Denton, alluding to the ringer. “I 
didn’t know he was back again : his rheumatics must be better.” 

‘* Hush—sh—sh!” was all Denton got. And there ensued a death- 
like silence. Not for long. Poole broke it. 

‘‘ Where the devil are they P—why don’t they come?” 

Ay, why did they not come? Simply because there had been 
scarcely sufficient time for it. But every moment, to these would-be 
murderers, kneeling there, seemed like a long drawn-out period. 

‘‘ Here they be,” whispered Denton. 

It was so. The men were coming out at the gate, about twenty of 
them ; two and two: the policemen to-night heading the string. At 
times the officers were behind it, at other times on either side. Poole 
rose cautiously and prepared to take aim. They were coming across 
from the gates at a kind of right angle, and presently would pass the 
hedge, side-ways. This was the second night the men had thus lain in 
ambush. The previous one they had alike waited: but Ralley hap- 
pened to be then on the other side his companion in the march, and so 
for the time was saved. 

Allen stretched his head up. His sight was as keen as a sailor’s. 

‘© Which side’s he on, Jack?” whispered Poole. ‘ I don’t see him 
yet.” 

For answer John Allen put his hand quickly on Poole’s arm to 
lower the pistol. “No good again, mates,” said he. ‘“ Ralley ain’t 
there.” | 

‘“ Not there!” retorted Poole, with a vile oath. 

‘‘I’m as nigh sure as I can be of it,” said Allen. “‘ Wait till they 
come nearer.” | 

It proved to be so. Ralley for some cause or other was not with 
the men. 

“ Rat him!” cried Denton furiously. 

Tramp, tramp, tramp: their tread sounded regular in the stillness of 
the night as they passed, the policemen throwing their eyes on all sides. 
Poole had crouched down again. He and his companions in evil kept 
very still: it would not do to let either movement be seen, or noise be 
heard. . 

The steps died away in the distance, and the conspirators ventured 
to raise their heads. Allen happened to look in the direction of the 
gates. 

‘‘ By Jorkins, here he is!” burst forth Allen, almost with a scream. 
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Something kept him back. Now’s our time, mates, Here’s Ralley.” 
‘“‘ That ain’t his hat, Jack Allen,” dissented one. 
‘* Hat be smothered, it’s 2,” said John Allen. 
Ralley was coming on very quickly, a dark, low-crowned hat drawn 
down on his brows. A minute’s silence, during which you might have 
heard their hearts beat, and then 

Poole fired. Ralley gave a cry, staggered, and walked on. He was 
struck, no doubt, but not killed. 

“Your boasted aim has failed, Poole,” cried Denton, with a savage 
oath. 

Not more savage than Poole’s, though, as he burst through, or over 
the low hedge. What the bullet had not done, the pistol itself should. 
Suddenly, with a shriek and a cry, Allen burst after him, shouting to 
him to stay his hand. 

“‘ It’s the master, Poole; it’s not Ralley. Stop, you fool !—it’s the 
master.” 

Too late. It was indeed Richard North. And Mr. Poole had felled 
him by a wicked blow on the temple. 





Mrs. Gass and Mary Dallory were seated at tea in a subdued mood 
—for the conversation had turned on those dreadful rumours that, in 
spite of Richard North, could not be hushed, but on the contrary were 
growing worse hourly. Stoutly was Mrs. Gass asserting that she had 
more faith in Dr. Rane than to believe them, when some commotion 
dawned on their ears from the street. Mrs. Gass stopped in the midst 
of a sentence. 

‘¢ What’s that ?” she cried. 

Fleet steps seemed to be running hither and thither; voices were 
raised in excitement. They distinctly heard the words, ‘‘ Mr. Richard,” 
‘Richard North.” Mrs. Gass drew aside her crimson curtains, and 
opened the window. 

‘¢ Here—is it you, Smith ?” she said, arresting a man who was running 
in the wake of others. ‘‘ What is it? What's up?” 

“JT don’t rightly know, ma’am,” he answered. “They are saying 
that Mr. Richard North has been shot dead.” 

‘“‘ Lord help us!” cried Mrs. Gass. She shut down the window and 
brought her face round to the light again. Every bit of colour had 
gone out of it. Mary Dallory stood mgidly upright, her hands clasped, 
still as one who has been turned into stone. 

*¢ Did you hear what he said, child ?” 

“ T heard,” was the scarcely-spoken answer that the lips formed. 

Mrs. Gass caught up a bonnet which happened to lie on a chair, 
tilted it on her head, and went into the street. At the entrance to 
North Inlet a crowd was gathered, men and women. As in all such 
Cases, reports varied. Some said it had taken place in the high road to 
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Whitborough, some said at the works, some said near Dallory Hall. 
So the mob was puzzled which way to go and not miss the sight. Thoms 
was talking at the top of his voice as Mrs. Gass got up; anxious, per- 
haps, to disclaim complicity on his own score. 

“¢ ‘They’ve had it in their heads to do it, some o’ them bad uns have. 
I could name names, but I won’t. If the master had know’d all, he’d 
ha’ went about in fear of his life this long while past.” 

This was enough for Mrs. Gass. Gathering her black silk skirts in 
her hands that they should not trail in the mud, her bonnet lodged 
sideways, and her face paler than the assemblage had ever seen it, she 
stood, unmindful of the rain, and told them what she thought. 

‘Tf you’ve shot Richard North, you have shot the best and bravest 
man you'll ever know in this life. You'll never find such a friend 
again. Oh, he was brave! Brave to do good in the midst o’ diffi- 
culties, brave to forbear. Don’t you boast, Thoms, with your glib 
tongue. None of you men round me now may be the one that’s shot 
him, but you’ve been all rowing in the same boat. Yes, you have. 
You mayn’t have planned out murder yourselves—I’d not answer for it 
that you’ve not—but, any way, you knowed that others was a-planning 
it, and you winked at it and held your tongues. Who has been the 
friend to you that Richard North has? Since you've been part starving 
and your wives and children’s been part starving, where has all the help 
come from, d’ye suppose, that has kept you from starving quite? Why, 
from him. The most of it has come from him. The money I gave 
was his, the things I bought was mostly paid for by him. A little of 
it came from me, not much ; I was too angry with your folly; but he 
couldn’t see you quite clam, and he took care you shouldn’t. Look at 
how you were all helped through the fever; and meat, and bread, and 
beer gave to you to get up your strength a bit, after it! Who did all 
that? Why, Richard North. You thought it was me; but it was him 
only he wouldn’t have it known. That was his return for all the black 
ingratitude you’d showed, in refusing to work for him and bringing him 
to ruin. Pray God he may not be dead! but if he is, there’s a good 
man gone to his reward. Is that you, Ketlar?” 

“Yes, it’s me,” answered Ketlar, who was standing in the shadow, a 
worse gloom on his face than the night cast. 

“When that child of yourn died, Cissy—and many a little help did 
she get in life from him—who.took care that she shouldn’t be buried by 
the parish but Richard Northe He met Fanny Jelly, and he put some 
money into her hand, and charged her to let it be thought it was 4ers. 
‘ They are in great distress, I know, Jelly,’ he said; ‘let this be used in 
any way that’s best for them.’ Go and ask Jelly, if you don’t believe 
me ; I had it from her. And that’s the master you've been conspirating 
together to help to kill, Ketlar !” 

Ketlar swallowed down a rising sob. ‘“I’d never have raised a hand 
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again’ the master; no, nor countenanced it. If anybody has said I 
would, it’s a lie.” 

‘“‘ There’s not one of you but knew what mischief was in the wind, or 
might have knew it ; and you’ve countenanced it by keeping silence,” 
retorted Mrs. Gass. ‘‘ You are a pack of cowards. First of all you 
ruin him by throwing up his work, and when you find yourselves all a- 
clamming together, or nigh upon it, you turn round on him and kill 
him. May the Lord forgive you! I never will.” 

Some disturbance. A tramping of feet, and a shouting of running 
boys. Mrs. Gass was pushed aside with others to make way for the 
cause of interruption passing. Poole, Denton, John Allen, and one 
more were marching by in handcuffs, marshalled by some policemen. 
A telling hiss greeted them. 

‘“*Twas a mistake,” said Jack Allen, in answer to the hiss, reckléss 
under his untoward fate. ‘’ITwas meant for Ralley, not for the 
master.” 

“Ts he dead ?” called out Mrs. Gass. 

But amidst the confusion she got no answer. And at that moment 
she became aware of a pale countenance near her, peeping out from a 
muffling of wool. 

“ Good gracious, Mary, child! You shouldn't be out here.” 

‘¢T have been with you all the while.” 

“ Then, my dear, you just betake yourself home again. Ill come in 
as soon as I can learn the truth, and where he is.” 

Mrs. Gass had not long to wait. Almost as she spoke, Richard 
North appeared ; and thereupon ensued more excitement than ever. 
Blood was trickling from his temple, but he appeared quite sensible, 
and was walking slowly, helped by two men. : 

“Thank God!” said Mrs. Gass aloud ; and the words were heartily 
echoed. ‘To my house, men. Mr. Richard, sir, it is hut a few steps 
more, and we'll soon get the doctor. A fine night’s work, this is!” she 
concluded, not speaking in reference to the weather, but to the “ work.” 

Little Barrington, the druggist, came out of his shop, and helped to 
put Richard on Mrs. Gass’s sofa. They got his coat off. The left arm 
was injured, as well as the temple. Barrington staunched the blood, 
trickling from the latter ; but the arm he preferred not to meddle with. 
‘He had better be kept quiet until the surgeon comes,” said the 
druggist to Mrs. Gass. | 

Mrs. Gass cleared the room. About fifty excited messengers had run 
to the Ham for Mr. Seeley or Dr. Rane, or both if they should be found 
at home. She stood at the front door, looking out and waiting. 

Richard North, three parts in a faint, lay with his eyes closed. 
Opening them in the still room, he saw Mary Dallory kneeling by the 
sofa, pale and sad. He smiled faintly, and her tears began to drop. 

‘“‘Don’t be alarmed,” he whispered. ‘It might have been worse.” 
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“‘T would have given my life to save yours, Richard,” she impetuously 
exclaimed in the delirium of the moment. And, leaning forward, the 
tears fell now on his face. 

His right hand went out a little and hers met it. 

“Richard, I wish I might stay and nurse you. You have no sister,” 
she added, as an after-thought. ‘“‘ Matilda is useless in a sick-room.” 

Richard North nervously pressed her fingers. ‘ Don’t try me too 
much, Mary. Iam caring for you already more than is good for my 
peace. Don’t tempt me.” 

‘‘And if I were to tempt you?—Though I don’t quite take the 
meaning,” she replied, softly and nervously. ‘‘ What then ?” 

‘IT might say what I ought not.” And there he paused. 

“Tt would make it all the harder for me,” he continued. ‘I am a 
man of the people ; a man of work. You will belong to one—one of 
a different order.” 

She knew he alluded to Arthur Bohun, and laughed slightly. But, 
though she said no more, she left her hand in his, their fingers entwin- 
ing together. Richard thought it was done solely in compassion. 

And now there was a bustle heard, and in came Mr. Seeley, his face 
hot with running. The hands parted, and Mary Dallory went round to 
the other side of the table, standing there in decorum. 


(Zo be concluded.) 
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WOMAN’S WORK. 


N order that what we are going to say may have some chance of 
getting a hearing, we must begin by stating that we are no modern 
Gniselda, who would preach to woman that her only proper place is at 
the feet of man, where she is to be caressed and kicked by turns. Far 
from that, we take our stand upon very high ground indeed when we 
speak of our sex. We think that no man is to be regarded so much an 
enemy to the human race as he who holds that woman's only use in this 
world is to be looked at and played with. We think that no man is to 
be so much despised for his utter littleness of mind as he who would 
confine woman’s activity exclusively to the kitchen and the nursery. 
Whenever a gentleman of this latter type comes to make an offer of 
marriage to a high-spirited young lady, we should recommend her to 
answer him by directing him to the nearest servants’ repository. There 
he may count upon finding a cook and a mother for his children, who 
is quite sure to be good enough for him, and perhaps a little too good. 
Woman’s place in creation is most decidedly quite as high as that of 
man. 

But, as a rule, the generality of women differ greatly from the 
generality of men in the qualities both of their minds and their 
characters. Let not the susceptible pride of the sex fire up at our 
laying down this rule. To say that one thing differs from another does 
not imply the slightest thought of inferiority. Besides, we do not gain- 
say the truth of there being exceptions to such arule. There are, no 
doubt, some women who display, in a certain degree, a masculine ele- 
ment in their characters, just as there are some men who display in 
their characters a feminine element. But it is not with these exceptional 
cases that we now have to do. 

Allowed, then, that woman, though standing quite as high as man in 
the world’s vast commonwealth, essentially differs from him. This 
being so, she ought to have some spheres of usefulness which are 
peculiarly her own. The chief error committed by clever women of 
this day, who stand forward as champions for the rights of their sex, is, 
that they want too much to trespass on man’s field of labour instead of 
trying to find a field for themselves. By so doing, they, in our opinion, 
damage their cause, and only awaken bad feelings of strife and rivalry 
in both sexes. Why should woman think it impossible to hold her 
head quite as high as man holds his, and yet not to clash with him in 
her work? Surely there is nothing derogatory to dignity in having 
Separate departments in the world’s workshop, where all are striv- 
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ing to please one great Master, and to do good to one great human 
family ? 

If called upon to point out in what way the intellectual powers of 
women differ from those of men, we should say that, in general, those 
of the latter are more remarkable for strength and solidity, and those of 
the former for fineness and quickness. To begin, then, with literary 
work. 

Women will commonly make better novelists than historians. Their 
sharp insight into character, their delicate perception of every shade of 
feeling in others, their rapid flight of imagination, all make them pro- 
duce good fiction. On the other hand, neither their brains nor their 
tempers would bear well the slow weighing of events, the patient sifting 
of facts, the careful stirring among forgotten rubbish in Time’s lumber- 
closets to find one grain of truth; all of which are necessary to make a 
reliable history. Let it not be thought, however, from what we have 
said about women writing novels, that we mean to encourage vain, 
romantic, young ladies to take up the pen of the authoress. May 
Heaven avert any such consequences from following our words! But 
we have said something on this point in a former paper, and we will 
not harp again upon the same string. As novelists, women will gene- 
rally do much better work in trying to paint what they, as women, really 
know, than in apeing the tone of men. What female novelist was ever 
so truly womanly in her writings as Jane Austen ? and yet what female 
novelist has taken so high a place as she? Is not one chapter, filled 
with her delicate wit and nice reading of character, worth more than the 
whole three volumes overflowing with slang and flippant pertness which 
fast young ladies of the present day both write and read with such 
charming ease? Women may also do useful literary work by writing 
shrewd practical papers on subjects of the day which require brisk 
matter-of-fact treatment. Woman is usually more practical than man. 
While he is theorizing, she is often acting. Let a sensible woman take 
into her kingdom of thought some obscure or vexed question. Let her 
bring to bear upon it the keen edge of her own quick intelligence. 
Then let her write down simply and earnestly what she has been think- 
ing, and the result will commonly be some ray of fresh light. 

Preaching and public speaking in large assemblies is decidedly not 
woman’s work. We once sat in a crowded room where a fair young 
girl stood in the midst as a preacher. Let it not be supposed for a 
moment that we mean to speak any scornful, mocking words concerning 
that gentle girl being unsexed either in look or attitude. The word 
lady was written as plainly in her simple black dress as in the glistening 
silks and flashing jewels of a Belgravian drawing-room. Her whole 
soul, too, was in her words. She believed that her Lord had given her 
a& message to deliver, and she was telling it to the people. But the 
slender form shook painfully with the laboured effort of doing what was 
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beyond its strength; the sweet voice was strained into harsh cadences 
and hoarse screaming ; the muscles in the tender neck swelled as though 
the soft skin would burst with the violent exertion. As we marked 
these things, we said to ourselves this is surely not woman’s work. 

If, however, a woman wishes to be a religious teacher, it is in her 
power to do quite as much good as any preacher that ever opened 
his mouth. It is woman’s work to read and to pray beside the sick and 
aged. It is woman’s work to sit among the little children, and tell 
them, in language simpler and more child-like than even that of the 
holy Bible itself, the beautiful old Scripture stories. It is woman’s 
work to collect around her the worn, struggling wives of labourers and 
mechanics, and to bid them turn aside from the hot, dusty high-road 
of life to rest for a moment in the shadow of the Rock of Ages. It is 
woman’s work on Sunday mornings and evenings to call into the com- 
fortable, well-appointed room, the young men and lads who are idling 
at the corner of the village, or under the archway of the town, and to 
declare to them the true meaning and use of the Sabbath. It is woman’s 
work to be busy about those women’s hearts which, crushed by shame 
and hard unkindness, and hideously wounded by sin, can bear no 
handling less tender than that of a sister’s touch if ever they are to be 
healed. If the ladies who now are filling our social atmosphere with 
such frantic shrieks about woman’s rights would cease the din they are 
making, and gain some solid respect for their sex by doing works of 
this sort, they would stand a much better chance of leaving their mark 
upon their generation. We can assure these Amazons that when they 
have done all such works as these, it will be quite time enough to in- 
dulge in vague longings, and grand declamation, the offspring of thin- 
skinned vanity. 

When, a little while ago, women sought to be admitted to medical 
lecture-rooms in common with men, they were guilty ofa very wrong 
and very foolish thing. By so doing, they pulled out with their own 
hands the first stone in that wall of decent reverence with which in all 
Christian times men have surrounded the female sex. If, however, a 
woman’s mind has a real turn in that direction, and if she seriously 
wishes to make medicine her walk in life, we think that it is hard 
if she may not follow her bent. Besides, it is a great loss to the whole 
community that woman’s quickness of perception and delicacy of touch, 
which are confessedly of such use in a sick-room, should not be culti- | 
vated for that especial purpose when she has a gift that way. It would 
often be a great blessing to the sick, and more particularly to the sick 
among the poor, if the nurses who attended them possessed some defi- 
nite knowledge of medicine. In retired country districts the doctor is 
a luxury which only the wealthiest can indulge in frequently. In 
crowded towns the parish doctor, however active and kind he may be, 
can only give a very small fraction of his time to each of his pauper 
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patients individually. We should therefore like to see our great 
medical professors often holding lectures exclusively for women. We 
should like to see all women who have a real talent in that direction, and 
who, having counted the cost, have resolved earnestly to devote them- 
selves to such arduous work, attending these lectures, passing exami- 
nations, and receiving certificates of relative merit. We should like this 
band of educated and certificated rarses to be spread abroad through 
the land, and we believe the saving of many lives would be the result. 

Some of those women who belong to the lower ranks of society 
might be employed in chemists’ shops, where they could surely make 
themselves quite as useful as men do. The large mass of our female 
population might, we think, find employment as accountants and clerks 
in our government offices and mercantile houses. They are often very 
quick arithmeticians, and they would do their work with speed and neat- 
ness. They must, of course, have separate rooms from the men in 
which to work, and competent persons must be appointed to watch over 
their comfort and respectability. Ifsuch work as this was accessible to 
women, perhaps many a girl who has been driven by sheer poverty into 
vice would be saved. 

It is well known that there exists an invincible dislike to domestic 
service among a vast number of young women of the lower classes in 
our large towns. Sewing machines have lately made the needle- 
woman’s trade (that chief refuge of girls in search of a livelihood), a 
much more precarious one than formerly. It is, therefore, most neces- 
sary that, if possible, new fields should be opened of respectable female 
work. 

Music and painting are professions which are so generally allowed to 
be quite as much open to women as to men, that we need not dwell 
upon them. Woman’s natural taste for beauty and her delicate feeling 
make her peculiarly qualified to excel in these arts; and they may be 
considered as most fitting woman’s work. It is pleasant to sec, as 
we walk through our public exhibitions of pictures, how many female 
art-students crowd them. We are glad to think that the present set in 
the tide of general feeling makes good society every day more acces- 
sible to those women who have made music, or art, or literature their 
profession. People are beginning to understand that to be a lady it 
is not imperatively necessary to sit all day in a drawing-room doing 
embroidery. | 

To make the world pretty, is most emphatically woman’s work ; and 
this is a work to which women of even ordinary capacity and limited 
spheres may, in some measure, contribute. To dress well, and to arrange 
tastefully a room or a dinner-table, may seem at first sight but trifling 
things ; and, no doubt, any so-called strong-minded female, who may 
condescend to cast her eyes upon this page, will toss her majestic head 
very high indeed to hear us say that to attend to these small pretti- 
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nesses of life is one of woman’s chief duties. But let these ladies only 
think for a moment what a gloomy place this world would be had 
Almighty Wisdom been of their mind at the earth’s birthday! In that 
case, the flowers, and the birds, and the bright insects would have been 
left out of the creation altogether. To arrange a nosegay, to blend 
harmoniously the tints of curtains at the window and papers on the 
wall, or dispose the bright colours in a flower-bed, each of these may 
seem only a slight thing in itself. But it must be remembered that all 
of these trifles work as a whole upon the people who live dajly among 
them ; and the home which is thus daintily cared for by its mistress 
cannot fail of having a humanizing and softening influence upon its 
inhabitants, 

Then, what a blessing in a small way to society is the woman who 
dresses really well! How does the graceful flow of her drapery, 
the nice mingling of tints in gay ribbon and delicate silk gladden the 
eye, and even soothe the irritable nerves, of her neighbour at the weary 
dinner-table, or in the sultry ball-room ! 

A great hindrance to women excelling in what they undertake is that 
they much oftener try to do many things tolerably than one thing well. 
We should recommend those women who wish to distinguish themselves 
in art, or literature, or to devote themselves to religious teaching, or 
tending the sick, really to make whichever of these objects is their 
choice their profession. That is the only way in which they will ever 
gain any important position in the world, or do any important good. 
We believe that the woman who thus dedicates herself to any great 
work is much better and happier leading a single life. Marriage is in 
itself a profession fora woman. She cannot follow any other at the 
same time with it, without neglecting her duty. There are, of course, 
exceptional cases, such as when the husband, from misconduct will not, or 
from physical infirmity cannot, support his family, in which a woman 
does well and nobly to work for her children’s bread. But, in general, 
a wife and mother is best without any specific work, except her house- 
hold and maternal business. When two human beings agree to spend 
their lives together, as a man and a woman do in matrimony, both 
expediency and comfort point out that there should be a division of 
labour between them. The husband’s work is to earn the money for 
the family, and the wife’s work is to spend this money in the best way 
for the household. When children come into the home, the wife’s 
place in the house then grows really far more important than that of 
the husband. With her lies almost entirely, for at least several years, 
the whole training and educating of her sons and daughters. 

At the beginning of this paper we spoke with dislike and contempt 
of those men who would confine woman’s sphere of work exclusively to 
the kitchen and the nursery. We did not, however, at al] intend to 
encourage wives and mothers in neglect of their duties. We only 
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meant to censure those men very strongly who regard women merely as 
an upper kind of inferior animal, who was created simply for their use 
and pleasure. Attention to cookery, and the comfort and cleanliness 
of her house, and the bringing up of her children, are, we think, the 
chief work of a wife. We do not say that all women ought to marry. 
Far from that ; we should be glad to see more single women standing 
alone in some profession or vocation. But what we say is, that she 
who links her fate to that of a husband is bound to bear her part of the 
matrimonial burden. We cannot understand why a lady should any 
more think it beneath her dignity to be familiar with the concerns of 
her kitchen than a gentleman thinks it beneath his to be familiar with 
the concerns of his stable and garden. 

As for the work of training and teaching her children, which falls to 
every mother, it ought to be the delight and pride of her life. There 
can be no higher object than to bring up reasoning beings for goodness 
and greatness in this world and the next. That is the mother’s work. 
She who has no taste for it must not marry. 

We have spoken thus strongly about the difference between the work 
of a single and a married woman because we think that that difference 
is not felt and understood enough by girls of the present day. We 
believe that if young women could learn that there are other walks in 
life for their sex besides matrimony, much domestic misery would be 
prevented ; and both married and single women, from being more con- 
tented with their work in this life, would look with a brighter and 
calmer faith towards the time when there shall be no marrying or giving 
in marriage, but all shall be as the angels of God. 

ALICE KING. 
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ANNETTE’S LOVE-STORY. 
By JuLiaA KAVANAGH. 
CHAPTER I. 


EEP in the heart of Normandy lies Manneville, and very green 

and quiet it is,as a true Norman village should be. It is pretty 

too, and is both picturesque and homely. Its one street, with gray 

stone houses and tiled roofs brown with age, climb up a low hill with a 

straggling, halting ascent ; just as if, though glad to rest by the way, it 

were also very anxious to reach the little Gothic church perched on the 

top, and thence have a look down below into the pleasant valley where 

the little shining river glides through the orchards which replace the 
vineyards in Western France. 

Manneville is very old, says tradition. It was Celtic once, asserts 
that venerable authority; then it became strongly Norman; then 
devoutly Christian, raising three churches for its own use ; then it dozed 
for a few centuries, during which two of the churches decayed and 
became picturesque ruins. When Manneville awoke one morning from 
this long sleep, it was to cry out, “‘ Vive la République,” and send forth 
a few boyish conscripts, who began by fighting for the nghts of man 
and who ended by giving their young blood to make an Emperor and 
found a dynasty. 

In these days the cavées were, as they are still,—for Manneville is alive 
and well, thank heaven—one of the chief features and great attractions 
of this little place. A cavée in Normandy is a long, winding road, cut 
through the country, and lying several feet deep beneath its level. It 
is not imperial; no telegraphic wires follow its course, no diligence 
wheels speed along its uneven soil. A cavée is never traced in a map, 
or recorded in a chronicle, but for all that a cavée is a lovely thing. 
It is winding, and as you rarely see for more than forty yards before 
you, it looks endless. Sometimes its green banks are merely clothed 
with furze, tall grasses, and a world of lovely wild flowers, whilst field 
after field of yellow corn looks down from above, and the lark sings far 
away in the blue sky. This is the sunny cavée, delightful in the 
early morning or towards evening time; pleasant too, when its high 
banks shelter you from the keen north-easterly wind in spring or in 
autumn, but intolerable in the hot glare of noonday and summer sun. 
Such sunny cavées Manneville has in plenty; it also abounds in specimens 
of the cool and shady cavée, the most beautiful and sequestered of 
which bears the name of Cavée de la Dame. Tradition, which has kept 
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the name, has forgotten to give it a meaning. This Lady’s Cavee is a 
deep, dark, winding path, lovely and mysterious, a spot much frequented 
by blackbirds and lovers in spring. Trees grow on either of its steep 
banks, and they are ages old, says tradition. Time has worn away the 
earth from their gnarled roots, and their broad heavy branches meet 
close above, and shut out sunshine and sky. 

Yet there is light in this place—a cool, green light—delicious contrast 
to the glare without; light by which you can see your way, and the tall 
ferns, and luxuriant ivy, and deep golden moss that clothe the banks on 
either hand, and add to the sylvan look of the old cavée. Here, ona 
bright May morning, forty odd years ago, Annette came to meet her 
‘lover. The day was warm, Annette had walked fast, and Jean had not 
come yet, so she sat down to rest, and looked up the path with eager 
eyes and a beating heart. There is little joy in the lot of a servant 
girl on a Norman farm. Love is much to her, and a meeting in the 
cavée with her lover has more of the flavour of lost Paradise than to 
many another young woman of her years. Annette was an orphan ; she 
worked hard, rose early, went to bed late, and had but that one bit of 
pure, true sunshine in her life, her love for a young man as poor as her- 
self—he was but a plough-boy, and he lived miles away—whom she saw 
rarely, and of whom she thought night and day, noon and morning. 

Annette was poor, but she was very handsome—a grand young. 
creature of eighteen, a noble specimen of rich peasant blood. She had 
dark hair and darker eyes, a laughing mouth, a stately carriage, and a 
fond, warm heart. No sooner did she now see a stalwart young peasant 
in a blue blouse slowly coming down the path, than she rose and sprang 
towards him, ardent, joyous, and free. 

‘“ Laggard!” she cried, “‘laggard! I have been here this hour.” 

But Jean gazed at her with a troubled mien, and there was no re- 
sponse to her fond reproaches in his white face and sunken blue eyes. 

“TJ am going,” he said. 

‘When ?” asked Annette, from whose brown cheeks the rich warm 
blood had suddenly fled. 


‘¢ Jn an hour.” : 
Annette said not a word, but sank down, like one stunned, at the root 


of atree. Jean sat down by her. He, too, was silent, and leaning his 
two elbows on his knees, and his cheeks on the palms of his hands, he 
stared moodily before him. 

These were the palmy days of the First Napoleon’s reign, days of 
mighty battles and great victories. But Manneville, which had hiked the 
excitement of the thing at first, had got tired of it with time, and was 
now utterly sick of its yearly contributions to glory in the shape of taxes 
and men. From the moment that Jean had put his hand in the fatal 
um and drawn forth the number that doomed him to go, he had hated 
his lot ; and now that his hour had come, now that he must leave the 
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old aunt who had reared him, and who, without him, might starve and 
die ; the handsome girl who loved him, and who gave his life its one bit 
of gladness; now that he must exchange field labour for fighting, and 
green and cool Normandy for hot battle-fields in parched countries, or 
forced marches in frozen lands, Jean hated it ten times more, with the 
sullen despondent hatred of a man who knows that he is powerless 
against his fate. 

Annette was the first to rally from the blow. She raised her bowed 
head. She looked around her. Through a gap in the foliage a bright 
sunbeam stole in, and a linnet, perched on a bough above her head, was 
singing gaily its little roundelay. How could there be abiding grief or 
trouble with that bright sun and that cheerful little songster? Jean 
must go, of course he must, but then of course too he must come back. 
All would be well, oh! so well yet. 

‘Cheer up,” she said, with a tear in her eye and a smile on her lip ; 
“cheer up, all will be well yet.” 

But if the liberty, if the joy and hopeful life of Nature were the gifts 
which daily communion with her had bestowed upon Annette, very dif- 
ferent had been Nature’s meaning to Annette’s lover. He had seen 
her ploughed, conquered, and plundered by man, and as her lot was, so 
did his seem to be. In vain his fair hair, blue eyes, and aquiline 
features, proclaimed his Scandinavian descent; Jean, having left off 
piracy, and riding the waves, and calling on Odin and Walhalla, in order 
to till the soil, wear a blue blouse, and utter forbidden oaths between 
his teeth when anything vexed him, had allowed the servile yoke of his 
latter ancestors to enter his very soul, not in resignation, but in sullen 
submission. What avails strife when defeat is sure to be the end? What 
is the use of listening to Hope when you know that her promises are 
all false lures ? 

‘Cheer up!” he echoed, with something like a sneer ; ‘‘ and who will 
take care of my Aunt Denise when I am gone ?” 

“*T will,” answered Annette stoutly. “I know she never liked that 
we should marry, but what matter? She is thy aunt, she reared thee, 
and every sou I earn I will share with her. Ay, and she shall tell thee 
so when thou comest back.” 

‘When I come back!” interrupted Jean, with a loud and bitter laugh ; 
“come back indeed ! why, I shall get knocked on the head.in the first 
skirmish,” 

“Thou shalt not,” cried Annette, giving her brown head a defiant 
toss, and stamping her foot with something hke wrath. ‘“ Thou shalt 
not be killed. How canst thou talk of it with the sun shining and the 
linnet singing ?” 

“Ts he singing?” asked Jean, picking up a pebble, and looking up 
angrily at the tree in which the bird sang on, unconscious of its danger. 

But Annette snatched the stone from_her lover’s hand, and throwing 
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it away, asked reproachfully : “What has the bird done to thee that 
thou shouldst wish to hurt it?” 

“Why is he singing up there ?” asked Jean, sullenly ; “why is he 
happy whilst I must either work here like a slave, or go and be shot 
like a dog?” 

‘But thou shalt not be shot,” cned Annette, fondly throwing her 
arms around his neck; “thou shalt come back and marry Annette, and 
die when thou art ninety !” she added, with a joyous laugh at her own 
prophecy, for Jean was young and handsome too, so Annette could 
laugh at the prospect of his wrinkles and white hair. 

‘Ay, come back and marry,” he said bitterly ; ‘come back, and toil,. 
and rear children on bread and water, and die a pair of beggars like 
Mathurin and his wife.” 

Annette drew back from him with offended love and wounded pride. 

‘Is there no God ?” she asked. ‘ Wilt thou not work for me, and 
shall I not work for thee? Is there no God, I say?” 

Jean did not answer this. He only said, with a deep, sad sigh: “It 
is time—I must be going now—good-bye.” 

All Annette’s displeasure, and all her fortitude too, fell as he uttered 
the words. Again she threw her arms around his neck, but this time it 
was to weep and sob on his breast. And now came the parting, the 
caresses, the vows, the tears, the fond promises, all that from time im- 
memorial has marked the sundering of two young hearts. Then Jean 
said again that he must go, and he did not merely say it—he went. 

Annette sat as he had left her at the root of the tree, and at first she 
was mute; but when she saw that Jean did not look round, that he. 
walked away steadily, and that every step took him more surely from 
her, she stretched out her arms and she raised her voice, fond and im- 
ploring : “ Jean, come back—come back to me,” she cried. 

But Jean had not heard her, or if he did hear her, he heeded her 
not. A winding of the lane soon hid him from her view, and all was 
over—Jean was gone. Annette longed to rise and follow him, but she 
did not. All was over, and it was best for him that it should be over. 

So she stayed where he had left her, and flinging herself on the earth 
she gave way to her grief. It was violent, but brief. In the first place 
because it was not Annette’s temper to grieve long, in the second 
because it was near noonday, and Annette had her cows to milk. “And 
the poor brutes will be lowing and lowing,” thought Annette, with 
remorseful fondness, as she sat up and roused herself. The glimpse of’ 
sunshine was all gone from the cavée, it looked once more very green 
and lonely ; but the little linnet, after being silent awhile, began its song 
anew, and Annette almost smiled as she heard it. Surely there could 
be no enduring pain or sorrow in a world in which linnets sang so. 
joyously! Such were not indeed Annette’s thoughts, but thus she felt, 
and a girl goes more by her feelings than-by her thoughts all the world 
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over. So she rose, if not gaily, at least cheerfully, and answering a 
faint lowing which she heard from afar, she said, in a clear high voice, 
“IT am coming, La Brune! I am coming, Blanchette! I am coming.” 

La Brune and Blanchette were two stately Norman cows, and they 
stood next to Jean in Annette’s heart. She had a foible for Blanchette, 
who was white, and spotless, and young, but she would not acknowledge 
it, and always made most of La Brune. She now found the pair grazing 
on a slope of the hill, near the entrance of the cavée. When they saw 
their faithful handmaiden coming towards them, they raised their voices 
again and lowed a reproachful welcome. 

“Yes, I am late, La Brune, I know I am,” confessed Annette; ‘“‘ but 
thou seest, my daughter, I should part with poor Jean, and just tell me, 
if thou canst, how much water will flow down the river before my Jean 
comes back ?” 

To this question La Brune gave no sort of reply, but she looked 
meekly with her large brown eye at Annette, who somehow or other 
felt both understood and comforted. What the convenient friend, 
nurse, or slave was to the heroine of the ancient drama, La Brune and 
Blanchette were to Annette. When she came to them in the lonely 
pasture she told them her troubles ; and once, when she had had a little 
quarrel with Jean, she had, after leaving him in great anger in the cavée, 
come to La Brune, and leaning against her glossy shoulder, cried both 
her grief and her anger away, and walked ten miles the next morning to 
make it up again with her lover. 

“The patient dumb beast seemed to think I had been too hasty,” 
she confessed to Jean; “‘and she looked at me with such eyes, such 
eyes that I felt I must come back to thee.” Do not laugh at Annette, 
reader, as did Jean, for her simplicity. Gentle, patient La Brune might 
be as good a confidant and as safe an adviser as any, and as Annette 
now sat down and milked her and again told her and Blanchette how 
she and Jean had parted, do not wonder if the poor girl’s heart felt less 
heavy. 

“Thou art in a great hurry, Blanchette,” she said, nodding towards 
her favourite, who lowed rather impatiently ; “ but never mind, my girl, 
I shall be with thee soon, and this is the last time for long that I shall 
leave either of you to go and meet Jean in the cavée! And who makes 
thee fat and fair as thou art, Blanchette? I know—I know! Maitre 
Blondel wonders why you both thrive so since I am with him, but I 
know who gets up with dawn and who steals Maitre Blondel’s bran and 
hay to give to Maitre Blondel’s two cows. He is none the poorer, since 
you are his, and your milk is all the better, and your coat is all the more 
glossy for it ; and if he were to find it out to-morrow I should not care,” 
thought Annette, tossing her brown head defiantly at her absent master. 
And so she went on talking to the two cows till she suddenly 
remembered that Jean was marching farther and farther away from her, 
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and, overpowered with sorrow, she cried as if her heart would break, 
before poor Blanchette was half milked. 

When Annette reached her master’s farm, on her return from the pas- 
ture, she met in the courtyard, which she crossed on her way to the kit- 
chen, that Job’s comforter who from time immemorial has been found 
at the elbow of lovers in distress. Alexandrine, called Andrine for 
short, was, like Annette, Maitre Blondel’s servant, but she was also his 
cousin fourth removed, and though this did not lighten her share of 
the work, it gave her tongue considerable privileges. To the rights of 
cousinship, her forty odd years she considered added those of experi- 
ence ; and as this seemed to have been of the dark kind, her greeting 
to Annette was not exactly cheerful. 

“So poor Jean is gone,” she said, plaintively ; ‘poor fellows, they 
go, but they do not come back. My sister’s Alexis went last year, and 
he never came back.” 

“ Alexis sent word that he was alive and well last Easter Sunday,” 
replied Annette. 

“So he did, but he may have been killed on the Monday,” retorted 
Andrine, gloomily. 

Annette coloured angrily, but did not reply. 

“And poor Denise, Jean’s old aunt, may starve now,” continued - 
Andrine. 

‘She shall not starve,” said Annette, and swinging her milk-pail, to 
the imminent perl of its contents, she walked into the great farm 
kitchen. 

Maitre Blondel, a shrewd, keen old Norman, Bpeok his head dolefully 
as he saw his handsome servant girl. 

‘‘ Never mind, Annette,” he said, “never mind, thou'lt get another.” 
And having thus implied that Jean was defunct so far as his lover-like 
usefulness went, he walked away, leaving Annette to her indignation. 

“¢ Does he, too, think poor old Denise will starve?” wrathfully thought 
Annette. ‘“‘ Well, they shall see, all of them, whether she shall want or 
not, and they shall see, too, whether I shall not have my Jean back 
again !” 

Denise lived at the top of the hill up which climbed the one street 
of Manneville, and up that street Annette walked alone that same 
evening. The red sunlight crept up the hill, turning the old gray houses 
into golden palaces, whilst a rosy flush passed across the blue sky, and 
the little church above sent forth a merry peal of bells for a christening. 
Children played noisily ; women in white caps listened, with their pitchers, 
on their way from the river; old men stood at their doors; everything 
looked fair and every one looked happy. ‘And everything shall look 
ten times prettier, and every one shall look ten times happier, when my 
Jean comes back,” thought Annette, with a swelling heart. In that 
mood, sad though hopeful, she reached the house of Denise. It was 
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one of the oldest in all Manneville. It stood on the top of the hill, 
close to the church, and its back windows overlooked the churchyard. 
It had been strong and sturdy once, but now it looked crumbling and 
loose. The broad, low arch above which it was built showed many a 
perilous gap in its stone ribs, and had neither gate nor barrier. Beyond 
that arch there was a glimpse of a green, weedy garden, of desolate 
aspect ; and beneath it, on the right-hand side, two insecure stone steps 
and a wooden door gave admittance to the rooms which Denise had 
kept for her own use. The upper portion of the house was too unsafe 
to be tenanted, and Denise was too poor to keep it in repair. “The 
place will last my time,” she used to say, but though she was old and 
infirm there were people who thought that Denise would outlive her 
dwelling. 

Annette’s foot was light, yet as she went up the steps a loose stone 
rolled away. Her hand was already on the latch, and she had half 
opened the door, when a shrill voice within cried out: 

**Ah! you know I cannot go to you. You know I cannot, you little 
vagabonds. But I shall tell your father when he comes home. I will, 
I tell you that I will.” 

Annette pushed the door open, and stepped into the dark and dingy 
room where Denise sat, day after day, moaning and lamenting. The old 
woman bent forward and shaded her eyes with her palsied hand to 
look at the intruder. Annette had left the door open, and a stream of 
rich red sunshine came in with her and lit her stately young figure and 
bright handsome face till Denise was dazzled. 

“Who is it?” she asked feebly. ‘Who is it?” 

‘IT am Annette,” answered the young girl. “I come to see you, 
Denise, and to tell you that since Jean is gone I will be to you as he 
was. He was as a son, and I shall be as a daughter.” 

Denise knew her now. She did not answer. She turned her head 
away in remorse and grief, in joy and shame ; for poor old Denise had 
been selfish, and fearing lest her share of Jean’s love and, alas! of 
Jean’s money, should be less because of Annette, she had done all she 
could to part the lovers. And now it was Annette who knew all this, 
Annette who came to her in her loneliness and desolation. It was the 
story of Ruth and Naomi over again—that story eternally young in its 
beautiful truth: and Denise, like a Scripture woman of old, raised her 
voice and wept. 

“You must not cry, you shall not cry,” said Annette, flinging her 
arms round the neck of Denise; and laying her young warm head on 
the old woman’s heart, she said cheerfully, almost gaily, “Ah! how 
happy we both shall be when Jean comes back !” 

And Annette was faithful to her promise. She did not wrong her 
master, but she was far more to old Denise than Jean had ever been. 
She rose before dawn to go and wash her linen and prepare her food for 
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the day. She mended her clothes, she kept her poor house clean, and 
better than all, she filled that house with bright glimpses of youth. Only 
one part of her pledge Annette could not redeem: Denise died two 
years after Jean had gone away, and never saw him again. 

This one hope then had dropped out of her life, but Annette would 
not read its meaning. Denise was old, and would have died if Jean 
had been at home. She mourned for her because she loved her, but 
Jean was well; he had not been wounded once, though he had already 
been in two pitched battles, and he must return when all these weary 
wars were over. In the meanwhile, and because she thought he would 
like it, Annette bought his aunt’s old tumble-down house. Money was 
scarce, and everything else was cheap, so she got it for a song, and the 
money was sent to Jean, who, poor fellow, must need it, leading the 
hard life he led. 

Jean had been gone four years, and it was the harvest time. A band 
of reapers wound through the plains of Manneville on their way back 
to the village. They were chiefly women: the men had been called 
year after year to another harvest—sown in tears and reaped in blood ; 
the last had been gathered on the field of Waterloo, and many a son, 
many a brother, was never to see Manneville again. Yet, though she 
had not heard of Jean for some weeks, Annette walked at the head of 
the reapers, bearing lightly a heavy sheaf of corn upon her brown head, 
and looking free from thought or care. She could feel sorrow, but not 
its apprehensions, and what she felt she always showed with the daring 
frankness of her nature. : 

‘Some people can be merry when they should be crying,” bitterly 
said one of the women behind her. “Why, Jean may be dead, 
Annette.” 

Annette turned round and faced her with flashing eyes. 

‘‘ Jean is not dead,” she answered angrily, and she stamped her foot 
and shook her brown head so that it was as if a strong breeze had 
passed through the sheaf of corn. 

‘¢ And how canst thou tell?” moaned the woman behind her; “ how 
canst thou tell, Annette?” 

Before Annette could answer, Andrine came down the hill to meet 
them, waving her arms, and exclaiming, in broken words: ‘“ News— 
Alexis !—my sister’s Alexis! He is here! Oh, there has been such 
terrible fighting !” | 

Annette stepped up to her, and seized her arm with a strong, hard 
grasp : 

‘Jean !” she said, gasping. 

‘* He has been badly wounded,” answered Andrine ; “ but——” 

‘¢ Will he live ?” 

“Yes ; but ” 

Annette did not stay to hear the rest. Her keen eyes had seen the 
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group of which Alexis was the centre, and with the swift, straight flight 
of a bird she sped towards it up the hill. He would live—a cripple, 
maybe, a poor, mutilated creature—she did not care. He would live, 
and she would toil from morning till night, and from night till morning 
again, if need be, for her husband. She did not hear Andrine’s voice 
calling her back. She only saw the church looking so red in the sun- 
light, the low, broken churchyard wall, on which Alexis sat, with his 
arm in a sling, and the eager men and women, who listened breathless 
to his woful tale. Alas! Annette did not think of that tale then. Lost 
battles, invading armies, and the humiliation of her country were for- 
gotten. She only remembered her own love-story and its young hero. 

‘“‘'Tell him to come back,” she cried, all breathless ; “tell him that I 
will nurse him, work for him; that I do not care for poverty or toil; 
tell him to come back.” * 

She had not taken time to throw down her burden ; and as she stood in 
the centre of the group, with the sheaf of yellow corn, full of red poppies 
and blue corn-flowers, resting on her brown head, Annette looked won- 
derfully handsome, for her cheeks were flushed, and her dark eyes 
shone like fire. But there are days and hours when even beauty loses 
her boasted empire over the heart of man. Alexis frowned, and looked 
askance at the ardent girl who so readily forgot her country and its 
woes. 

“Do hearken to ner!” he grumbled indignantly. “It is all her 
Jean, is it? Why, Jean is married,” he added, turning full upon her. 

The cruel words were repented as soon as they had been uttered ; 
but nothing could recall them. 

“I was not to tell thee so bluntly,” resumed Alexis, looking rather 
remorseful. ‘Jean is sorry, and as fond of thee as ever; but he was 
left for dead, and a farmer in those parts picked him up, and the 
farmer’s daughter must needs fall in love with him. Jean was sick of 
fighting, and he told me to tell thee this also, that, being both so poor, 
it was no use for you to marry and be wretched in your old age ; and 
thou must bear him no ill-will, Annette, for he could not help himself; 
and she is not at al] handsome,” added Alexis, consolatorily. 

But Annette did not speak. She stood, with her upraised hands still 
supporting her sheaf of corn, in the attitude of the captive Carian women, 
whose bearing of burdens for their masters gave a name, it is said, to 
the Cariatidz. But if she had been one of those sad women in very 
truth, Annette could not have looked more full of grief than she looked ; 
and their stone effigy was surely never colder and more rigid than this 
girl as she listened to the soldier’s tidings. She saw him sitting on the 
broken churchyard wall; she saw the red light passing away from the 
faces around her, from the gravestones sunken low in the grass; she 
saw it stealing up to the church belfry and melting into the pale upper 
air, and as that light left everything cold, wan, and chill when it had 
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vanished, so from that hour forth became the outer world to this stricken 
girl, The sunlight had departed from her life, and upon it there had 
fallen the grayness of evening. ‘That grayness was on the fair face 
of nature no less than on every countenance she saw ; and as all things 
were to her, so did she become in the eyes of others. From that hour 
forth the joyous beauty died out of her young face; the light passed 
from her eyes, even as love and faith went out of her full, warm heart. 
When she now spoke—and her pause of silence was no longer than 
strange tidings warrant—every one who saw and heard Annette felt that 
she was a changed woman. 

“Tell him,” she said, in a cold, hard voice, “that the man who 
grudged his blood to his country is a coward; tell him that the man 
who broke his faith to his promised wife is a traitor ; and tell him,” she 
added, as if this were the culminating point of her revengeful denunci- 
ation, “that he will die on the straw like a beggar, and that Annette, 
poor though he thought her, will die on a good warm bed, and leave 
something wherewith to bury her.” 

She said it; and neither putting down her burden, nor faltering in 
step or look, she went her way. 

“Is she mad?” said Alexis, staring. ‘“ How am I to tell Jean all 
that ?” 


CHAPTER II. 


Forty odd years had gone by, and Manneville was much the same as 
ever. It was rather less agricultural than it had been under the First 
Napoleon’s reign, but then it had a good deal less of fighting than in 
those days of epic victories. It had also taken to weaving, and become 
a cotton district. From five in the morning till ten of the night, you 
could hear the click of the loom in its long, lonely street ; and in the 
summer time the old women who sat by their open doors crooning end- 
less songs were unwinding cotton for the labourof the young. Strength 
was spent and gone, but patience and useless time were theirs still. 

On a calm summer evening an aged woman sat thus at the door of 
a little low house in the street of Manneville ; with a feeble and palsied 
hand she unwound a skein of blue cotton, but no song passed her faded 
lips. She was too old and wearied for the effort. 

“Ts itready, Aunt Andrine ?” asked a man’s voice within. 

“Not yet, Alexis,” feebly answered Andrine, who, since Maitre 
Blondel’s death, had been living with her late nephew’s son. 

The loom in the room within ceased its labour, and Alexis came forth 
and stood looking at his great-aunt from the threshold. This was not 
the Alexis who had come back from the wars with his arm in a sling—he 
had been dead some years, but his second son, a handsome, bright- 
haired young Norman, who worked hard and supported his mother, his 
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great-aunt, and two little twin sisters, who had most inopportunely 
made their appearance six months before his father’s death, by his 
labour. He was a gay, frank-looking young fellow, with a little touch 
of red in his hair, and a spark ever ready to kindle in his blue eye. He 
looked tenderly at his great-aunt, and taking the cotton from her 
hand, he said: 

‘Go in and rest, Aunt; Annette shall do that.” 

‘But Annette must be paid,” said Andrine, loaking frightened. 

‘‘ Of course she must,” replied Alexis. 

‘* And she will not give credit.” 

“Do I ask it, Aunt?” 

“But Alexis, my boy, think of the money; and we are so many, and 
it all falls on thee, and I am useless and a burden " 

*‘ And I am the best weaver in Manneville,” interrupted Alexis, whose 
fault was not excess of modesty; ‘so I say you shall unwind no more 
cotton from this day forth, and that old miser Annette shall work 
for us.” 

Andrine was going to utter another feeble remonstrance, but Alexis, 
who had no time to spare, walked away briskly up the hill, and soon 
reached the house that had of yore belonged to Denise. 

Manneville is one of those places over which years pass and leave no 
trace, unless when they reckon up into centuries. The houses around 
this dwelling were all unaltered; and the more striking therefore seemed 
the change which Time had wrought in this one. It had been firmly 
repaired to begin with; then the room below, in which old Denise had 
lived her sad life, had been turned into a shop, and now opened in the 
street. It was invitingly full of the most varied goods. Sugar, tape, 
baskets, wooden shoes, brooms, coffee, and list slippers, appeared there 
in seductive profusion; for this was the shop of Manneville, its only 
one, and almost everything that Manneville needed that shop could 
supply. And here, for forty odd years, Annette had been making money ; 
and the more she made the more she craved, said the little censorious 
world around her. This shop Alexis now entered. It was vacant. 
He walked on to a cold and bare-looking kitchen behind ; that, too, 
was empty; then looking through a dull window into a little courtyard, 
beyond which stood an outhouse whence came the click of a loom, 
he said aloud, ‘‘ Here is work for you, Annette.” 

‘Who is there?” asked a voice, which came not from the outhouse 
at which Alexis was staring, but from a room upstairs. 

‘‘ Leave off counting your gold and come down,” said Alexis, a little 
brusquely ; “I bring you money under the shape of work.” 

‘Leave it on the counter, then, for I am not going down just yet,” 
answered Annette’s voice; “as for my gold, I do not keep it here, but 
in the drawer of the dresser, and if thou choosest to count it for me, 
thou mayest do so.” 
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‘* Mind, I shall come for this cotton in an hour,” replied Alexis, with 
out deigning tonotice Annette’s taunting remark ;_ and he walked away 
slamming the shop-door after him with some temper. If there was a 
woman in all Manneville whom he hated that woman was Annette. 

She soon came down, took the cotton from the counter, and began 
unwinding it by the kitchen window, and so she sat in the deepening 
twilight, till the sound of the loom in the outhouse ceased, and a young 
girl crossed the yard and entered the kitchen. 

“‘ Here, finish this, Rose,” said Annette, rising ; “‘ I will kindle the fire ; 
its light will do for thee.” She threw a few splinters of wood on the 
hearth, and set fire to them. Presently the bright flame shot up, and in its 
glow appeared Rose, a blooming girl, with a demure, dimpled face, who 
sat unwinding assiduously and said not a word. The flickering firelight 
also lit up Annette’s pale and withered features, and spite that vivid 
glow, very aged and wan did Annette look, as, after setting a large 
saucepan full of water on the trivet, she crouched on a low stool, with 
her hands clasped around her knees. 

“Rose,” she said, “‘who took thee when thou wert a poor forlorn 
orphan ?” 

‘‘ You did,” briskly replied Rose. 

‘“ Who taught thee weaving ?” 

“You did,” again promptly answered Rose, who seemed to be going 
through a sort of catechism. 

‘¢ Who put the bread into thy mouth ?” 

“ You did, Annette.” 

‘Rose, men are bad.” 

‘- All,” suggested Rose. 

‘¢ All,” answered Annette, “so bad.” 

“So bad!” repeated Rose with perfect docility. 

“Ha! ha!” laughed Annette, triumphantly ; “I taught thee that 
too. Thou wilt remember it. Rose, work hard, save money, and live 
alone—live alone.” 

There was a pause, then Annette resumed : 

‘‘When I found that money was so good a thing I gave up being a 
farm servant and took to weaving. WhenI had earned and saved 
money by that, I openedashop. They laughed at me—they said I was 
crazy; but they found out that my sugar, and coffee, and brandy, were 
good ; so, instead of walking two leagues to get the like, they bought 
from me. And Jean—where is Jean now, Rose? On the straw some- 
where, as I foretold. I wish him no evil—there is no need; but his 
cattle died, his wife died, his children died, and he went away in the 
night, and they found his house empty the next morning. Some say 
he went and drowned himself. But Jean loved life too well to do that. 
He is living still, Rose ; only on what road is he wandering, at whose 
door is he knocking with a beggar’s stick in his hand and a beggar’s 
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wallet on his back? And Annette, whom he cast away for her poverty 
—Annette has a shop, a roof, and a home,—and Annette has two 
thousand francs saved up for her old age. Thou hast seen them, Rose 
—all Manneville has seen my two thousand francs. It is no lie, no 
invention. I have them there in gold; let Jean come and see them 
when he pleases. I have got them, one hundred Napoleons.” And 
she rocked herself to and fro in the triumph of a resentment which 
years had not abated or worn out. 

“Ts that cotton ready?” asked Alexis, coming in. 

“Tt will soon be,” answered Rose. 

‘So thou wert listening outside?” said Annette, rising and confront- 
ing the young man. ‘‘ Well, the money is there, and thou shalt see it.” 
She went to the dresser, pulled a drawer open, and took it out, so that 
he should see the gold pieces scattered within. 

‘There they are,” she said triumphantly ; “ all Manneville knows it, 
and who dare touch them? This is bread, this is house, this is clothes 
for Annette when she can work no more.” 

‘What do I care for your money?” curtly replied Alexis. “I am 
young and strong, and I can work and earn plenty for myself and 
mine !” 

‘“‘Canst thoue And suppose thou hast to go away and be a soldier 
like Jean, what money wilt thou earn then?” 

“Ts that cotton ready?” asked Alexis. 

‘‘ Almost ready,” replied Rose. 

‘“T know what thou wilt do,” continued Annette. “ Thou wilt do as 
Jean did. Have as little fighting as thou canst, and marry the farmer’s 
daughter.” 

‘‘And what is it to you whom I marry?” asked the young man 
angrily. ‘‘Do I not pay you for whatsoever work you do for me?” he 
added, throwing a copper coin on the table. 

‘Do I ever give credit ?” retorted Annette. 

“Of one thing be sure,” he added, taking the cotton from the hand 
of Rose, “ that none belonging to me shall ever come for help to you.” 

“T should think not,” laughed Annette, in great scorn, as he walked 
away. ‘‘Come to me, indeed !” 

She stood with the drawer in her hand, looking at the gold within 
with greedy, loving eyes. She loved it, and it was the only thing she 
loved now; but that love had bred no miser’s dread or mistrust in her 
heart. A defiant sense of her own power to guard and protect it, was 
what still remained to Annette of the original nobleness of her nature. 

Annette was a sound sleeper, spite her years, but on this night her 
slumbers were light and broken. She felt restless too, and got up and 
walked about her room. The night was bright and clear, a night of 
white summer moonlight. Annette opened her window, and looked 
out on the little churchyard that lay below. It had black crosses, a 
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few sunken graves, and at its further end the ruins of an old abbey 
church. Annette had looked at this narrow spot so often, that she 
knew its aspect as well by night as by day. In a moment, therefore, 
she saw that there was a change in the shadow of the ruin on the 
grass. That shadow was deeper and darker than on other nights, and 
once it moved. Annette left her window, and entered the room of little 
Rose ; it was vacant, and the bed had not been slept in. Annette 
walked downstairs, left the house by a back door, and entered the 
churchyard through a gap in the wall that was ever open. Very softly 
Annette stole round the ruins, and presently she saw little Rose sitting 
alone on the pedestal of a broken pillar. What was she doing there ? 
Was this young girl thinking of her quiet neighbours the dead? Did she 
in whose veins the tide of life was so fresh and quick, wonder at their 
long calm sleep, and, maybe, pity them for the cold passionless trance in 
which they lay, with the dull earth above their mouldering coffins, 
deadening all the pleasant sounds of life! Alas, little Rose would have 
stared and opened her round black eyes indeed at the good sentimental 
soul that had propounded such strange questions. Why should she 
wonder that the dead were dead ? Or, why should she think of them 
save in her prayers for their poor souls? Above all, why should she 
fear them? Asachild, Rose had played amongst the graves with the 
sexton’s children, gathering the wild flowers which grew profusely there; 
day after day she had looked at them from her window, and these 
silent dead, who never railed, who never scolded, could not awe her 
now. She could have sat and looked at their graves till morning, just 
as she listened all the day long to Annette’s little railings at love and 
mankind, and hope and faith. And Annette knew well enough what 
Rose was doing there. Of course the girl was waiting for her lover— 
only, who was he? Annette was not kept long in suspense. She heard 
a step, and presently Alexis appeared in the moonlight, stepping quickly 
amongst the grass-grown graves. So eager was he to meet his pretty 
Rose, that he brushed by Annette without seeing her. His father had 
been the sexton many years, and no more than Rose did Alexis fear 
the dead. The young girl rose on seeing him, and the lovers, walking 
quickly round the ruins, vanished from Annette’s view. She stole after 
them till she saw them again. They were outside the churchyard now, 
and stood in the deep shadow of the wall, speaking in whispers so low 
that only now and then could Annette catch a few words of their dis- 
course. What she heard was enough to show her its purport. 

‘But I do not believe her,” little Rose said once, with a soft, low 
laugh. “TI know thou wilt always be true to me. I let her talk on, 
and I say no or yes; but, of course, I know better than Annette.” 

Something else said by Alexis drew forth the same protest under 
another form. 

“ Poor Annette!” kindly said Rose, “she is very good to me—only, 
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she is crazy on that score. She cannot forget that Jean ; and then she 
is old—oh, so old!” she added pityingly. 

“‘ Qld people should hold their tongues then,” sententiously remarked 
Alexis, “and not talk about love. They know nothing about it.” 

Not far from the spot where Annette stood lay the grave of old 
Denise, a grave forgotten by all save her; and as she heard the young 
man’s sentence upon age, she smiled to herself—an odd, bitter smile. 
Oh, strange folly of the young, who think that love dies with the rosy 
cheeks and bright eyes that gave it birth! What did that boy, in the 
pride of his young manhood, know of love—of such love as had left its 
burning traces in Annette’s life? She had heard enough—she cared to 
hear no more. She passed through the gap in the wall, and walked 
away, leaving the lovers to their stolen meeting by the graves of the 
dead. 

To have suffered much is, in some sort, not to be able to suffer 
again. The treachery of the child she had reared did not affect 
Annette in the least. Her heart was seared ; besides, she remembered 
her own youth, and knew that neither bars, nor bolts, nor affection, nor 
duty, nor anything mortal would have kept her from her Jean. Rose 
was but following the law of her nature, and Annette did not sit up to 
tax her with her folly. She did not upbraid her the next morning, or 
scold, or rail in any fashion; but two months later she quietly said to 
her one day : 

‘“‘ Rose, thou dost not want me any longer, and I never wanted thee. 
Thy cousin, the farrier’s widow, has asked thee to go and live with her, 
I know—wilt thou do so?” 

The bright black eyes of Rose filled with tears, and she looked at 
Annette in silent dismay. 

‘*Then—then you never cared about me?” exclaimed the girl, in a 
broken voice. : | 

“IT? No, indeed. But what matter—thou hast got Alexis!” 

Rose turned pale, but she answered not a word, and left the next day. 
Alexis was very angry at all this, and turned his head aside when he 
met Annette. Rose, on the other hand, gave many a soft, pleading 
look to the woman who had reared her; but all she ever got in return 
was a careless nod when they crossed each other in the street of 
Manneville. 

Time, which brought no changes to the solitary woman, told heavily 
upon some in the little world around her. Amongst the most afflicted 
was Andrine, who became bed-ridden that winter; and, as the mother 
of Alexis had been weak and ailing since her husband’s death,. the 
burden upon the young man grew very heavy. To crown all, and verify 
the sad dictum that misfortunes never come singly, he got a bad number 
at the yearly conscription in spring. Had Alexis been a widow’s eldest 
son, he would have been perforce exempted from a soldier’s fate ; but 
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his elder brother had already availed himself of the privilege, and Alexis 
must leave his home, his aunt, his little sisters, and his mother to the 
care of that elder brother, who had managed to provide himself with a 
wife and half a dozen children of his own. It was a hard case, and all 
Manneville was full of pity for it; but when Annette heard of it she 
only smiled, and said grimly, “ Oh, bah! he will marry the farmer’s 
daughter.” ; 

She stopped little Rose to tell her so the next time they met, but the 
girl only looked at her with sad eyes and a very white face, and, shaking 
her head, walked on and answered not one word. A faint gleam of 
pity shot across Annette’s heart, but no wintry sun was ever colder. 
Had she not suffered, and did she not know how grief had to be 
borne and conquered ? 

Early in the summer, Annette found it needful to go to Fontaine on 
matters connected with her trade. She was thinking of extending her 
business by adding cotton and woollen cloths to her stock ; and as she 
never took anything upon trust, Annette shut up her shop one morning, 
and went off to Fontaine, which is two leagues distant, in order to see 
about this matter herself. The walk was a long one, for Annette was 
not so strong as she once had been, and the heat soon overpowered 
her. She left the high road fer a bye-path, in the hope of getting some 
shade, but there was none. Field after field of yellow corn spread 
before her. She looked far and wide, and wondered if she must cross 
that burning plain. Had she not mistaken the way? She had kept a 
shop so long that she had surely forgotten the paths with which she had 
once been so familiar? So thinking, Annette turned to the right, where 
she saw a low ridge of green rising above a yellow corn-field, and after 
walking a few minutes, suddenly found herself at the entrance of a cool 
and shady path, that very Lady’s Cavée that had been a spot so memo- 
rable in Annette’s life. It went down between its steep green banks, 
with its thick, dark trees, taller than of yore, meeting high above and 
shutting out the sky: a fresh, verdant, and lovely avenue still. For 
forty odd years and more Annette’s feet had not trod that path—for 
forty odd years she had shunned it hkea pestilence, and shut it out from 
her memory as a spot accursed ; yet now she stood gazing at it like one 
entranced ; and when a sunbeam suddenly peeped through a gap of the 
foliage, and threw itself like a bar of pure red gold across the brown 
earth; when a little linnet, perched on a bough, grew blithe to see that 
glimpse of bright sun, and, raising its voice, piped forth his pleasant 
lay, Annette sat down upon the earth, and, turning pale as death, let 
her head sink upon her lap. 

The sunbeam, the linnet, the green old path, had brought it all back. 
The treachery, the abandonment after long waiting, the intolerable grief 
of Alexis’ tidings, had vanished. The forty odd years of lonely bitter- 
ness had fled. It was as if some kind fairy’s wand had touched Annette, 
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had sent the bloom back to her faded cheeks and the fond warmth to 
her withered heart. In that lane she and Jean had met forty odd years 
before. In that lane she and Jean had parted. Vows, caresses, hopes, 
and fervent desires had haunted that green path, which had kept no 
more token of those bygone things than of the footsteps that trod it 
daily. More than a generation had passed away since those lost days 
of Annette’s youth. Other happy or sorrowful lovers had met here and 
heard the linnet’s song. Other fond hearts had outlived their woes like 
Annette, and sadder fate than hers buried their dead love and thought no 
more about it. But, warm and living, hers now rose from its cold grave. 
“‘T cannot bear it,” sobbed and moaned Annette. ‘Jean, Jean, come 
back to me—come back.” Poor, white-haired, wrinkled Annette calling 
on her lost or dead lover! But the tide of life so unnaturally checked 
within her had returned with a force equally unnatural. For that moment 
she forgot years and their changes; for that moment she was a girl 
again; and sitting thus on the earth, with outstretched arms, she uncon- 
sciously took the very attitude, and uttered the very words, of the forty 
odd years old parting. But then Jean had walked away with downcast 
eyes, and never looked round; and now, as she stared wildly before her, 
Annette saw but the cavée—very green and lovely. The streak of sun- 
shine was gone, the hittle linnet was mute, and the sweet light and pleasant 
song of love had again died away out of her heart. With a dreary sigh 
she rose, and not entering the cavée—she felt she could not—walked 
along its green row of trees in the field above it. But it was as if this 
revulsion of feeling had taken away from Annette not merely the bit- 
terness but also such strength as had survived her youth and its grief. 
She had not walked long when she felt so wearied that she was fain to 
rest once more ; so she sat down on an old gray stone, the landmark 
between broad fields of corn and wide plains of pasture. 

“It was harvest time, and I had my sheaf of corn on my head when 
Alexis told me,” thought Annette. But something—some cloud had 
passed away from the old woman’s heart, for the remembrance of that 
dark hour brought back no bitterness with it. ‘Poor fellow,” she 
thought in her reverie, ‘“‘he meant to fly from Poverty, and he was only 
rushing into her very arms. Poor fellow, I wonder where he is now ?” 

Her eye wandered over the wide lonely field, then came back to the 
tall nodding trees of the cavée. She sat near that gap through which 
the sunbeam had stolen in, and she could not resist the temptation of 
looking down and seeing the very spot where she and Jean had parted. 
She rose, she made a wide break in the tangled hedge of sweet honey- 
suckle and marjoram, whence bees came out much disturbed and rather 
angry, and bending forward Annette looked wistfully below. Yes, they 
had walked along that path many a time, her hand locked in his, his 
arm around her, their eyes fastened on each other in fond adoration ; 
and once, oh! in such yearning sorrow. And one last time they had 
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sat at the root of that gnarled oak, and whilst Annette was weeping on 
Jean’s shoulder, the careless linnet above them had broken forth into 
song, and, listening to that false little prophet, Annette had thought 
“Thus our grief will end in gladness.” But she forgot that now, she 
only thought “Yes, it was here; and here too, other girls will come and 
bid him good-bye, and go through it all—the love, the parting, the bit- 
terness, and the forgetting.” 

And even as Annette thought thus, a young man and a young girl 
came stepping out of the green gloom arm-in-arm, and Rose and Alexis 
suddenly stood still in the path below her. She looked at them in 
silent amazement. It was all like a dream; and like a sleeper in a 
dream she felt, as she gazed and listened to these two. What had 
brought them here? she vaguely wondered. Alas! she soon knew. 
Alexis was going to join his regiment in a few days, and being slack of 
work this morning, he and Rose had come here to pour out the fulness 
of their hearts in peace before the hour for the final parting came. 

‘Oh! what shall I do?” said Rose, ina broken voice. “ What shall 
I do when thou art gone?” 

“Wait for me, Rose,” he replied stoutly. ‘‘ Wait, and as true as I 
am a living man I will come back.” 

“T know it, and I will wait. But, oh! the seven years—the seven 
weary years of waiting !” 

She had raised her face to his—her pretty, dimpled, childish face, 
that was now pale and wan with sorrow. She looked at him with those 
merry brown eyes that were now full of tears. and Annette felt sorry 
for her—only sorry, for though she had reared that child, she had given 
her no share of her heart’s love. 

‘*Oh! my darling, my darling,” said Alexis, with a groan. “It is 
hard to leave thee. I do not grudge the fighting and the danger ; 
but I grudge the parting. Yet I could bear it; for we are young and 
true, and can wait. But the two old ones and the little ones—what 
is to become of them? My poor brother will do his best; but he has a 
wife and six children, and, I do not say it to boast, he is not what I 
am: the best workman in Manneville. Where I can earn two francs, 
he gets little more than one. Poor fellow, it is not in him. And what 
can he do for the two poor old ones, who eat little enough, but who 
want dainty bits of things to tempt them now and then? And then, my 
little sisters, how are they to go to school when I amaway? They will 
have to work, to go weeding, or to keep the birds ‘from the corn, 
or to do anything for a bit or a sup; and when I come back at the end 
of seven years, I shall see two rough, untaught, slatternly girls,—provided 
they are no worse,” added Alexis, with a groan. “As to the old ones, 
they will be dead, of course ; and when the seven years are out, I shall 
find two graves in the churchyard, where you and I, Rose, have been 
so happy together, talking at night, whilst Annette slept.” 
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* But it shall not be so bad as all that,” cried poor Rose, sobbing, 
though she tried to speak of comfort. ‘I have got a hundred francs in 
the savings-bank at Fontaine. Only think—one hundred francs, Alexis ! 
And I will get Andrine and your mother things which will tempt them 
to eat. A fresh egg, a little coffee, and meat to make broth now and 
then. And thy little sisters shall come to me of an evening, and I will 
teach them how to read and write; and they shall not be good-for- 
nothing slatterns when thou comest back; and, please God, there shall 
not be two graves more in the churchyard when thy seven years are out.” 

“Thou art a good girl; the best girl alive,” said Alexis, looking 
down at her with fond eyes. ‘‘And thou wilt not believe that old witch, 
Annette?” 

“Do not call her so. Annette has been very good to me.” 

“TI know she has; but it maddens mie that she should be ever din- 
ning in thy ears that I too shall marry the farmer’s daughter.” 

‘What matter since I do not believe her?” 

‘“¢ And thou wilt never believe her?” 

‘¢ Never, living or dead. I know thou wilt be true to me.” 

She had laid her two little hands on his shoulders, and was looking up 
at him with the perfect faith which had once burned in Annette’s heart for 
Jean. Trees give out their green leaves year after year, year after year 
birds sing the same songs, year after year, too, lovers go through the 
same blissful story. As Annette had felt, as Annette had loved, as 
Annette had trusted, so did Rose, with less of passion but not with less 
of sincerity. And would her fate be as that of Annette had been? The 
pale old woman who sat listening above did not know. She could not 
have vowed now that Alexis would marry the farmer’s daughter. She 
might be mistaken in her prophecy after all. Jean had deceived her; but 
this young man, who now slowly walked down the green cavée, with his 
arm around Rose, might be true. She could not know, she could not 
tell. For a long time after the lovers had vanished, Annette sat still, 
speculating vaguely, as if her dream were not yet out. Rose and Alexis 
had sat down again a little lower in the cavée, for she heard their voices 
near her ; but she made no attempt to follow them, or to listen to their 
discourse. A torpor, which she could not shake off, was upon her; and 
when she at length aroused herself from that long reverie, Annette felt 
that she was not able to go to Fontaine. ‘‘I must go home,” she said ; 
and home she went forthwith. 

‘What ails Annette?” said several people who entered her shop 
during the day. 

They all wondered to find her so dull, so apathetic, so careless. 
One woman had to speak twice before Annette answered her. Another, 
after fumbling in her pocket, stammered something about having for- 
gotten her money, and Annette, to her great amazement, said, in a low, 
wearied voice: ‘“ Never mind ; it will do another time.” 
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Annette herself felt that she was strangely altered. When the bright- 
ness of love had left her life, the burning fire of hate had come in its 
stead ; and now that love was gone, and that hate seemed dead, her life 
felt asacold white blank. She tried to rouse herself, and went to look at 
her money. The shining Napoleons rolled one over another as she 
drew the drawer out; they made a pleasant jingle, and glittered in 
Annette’s dark kitchen ; and for a moment her eye lit, but she soon fell 
back into her apathy, and shut the drawer with a sigh. Even that was 
gone. The gold was not so bright as it had been, and it no longer 
made sweet music in Annette’s ear. She sat down in a chair, and, 
clasping her hands around her knees, stared around her lonely home. 
She was still too brave to care for her solitude ; and she had left off loving 
too long to grieve because she had nothing to cherish in her old age. 
But those sweet fountains of human kindliness which had once welled 
so freely from her generous heart, had been unsealed since the morning, 
and now poured forth an abundant flow. She thought of Alexis—not 
of the Alexis who hated her, but of the brave young fellow who was 
leaving his mother, his aunt, his little sisters, his young mistress—and 
her heart ached for him. Jean, too, had loved a poor forlorn creature. 
To her he had been false ; but to old Denise, at least, he had been true. 
And she knew Rose. What she had been to Denise, that girl would be 
to the forsaken family in will, though assuredly not in deed; for how far 
could her poor earnings go towards the lightening of such a burden ? 
And then the slow misery of those seven years rose before Annette, and 
sickened her. ‘If they had only had two thousand francs, my two 
thousand francs,” she thought, “they would buy off Alexis, and then 
how they would all laugh and be glad!” Then Annette shook her 
head and sighed. Two thousand francs! They might as well hope to 
get the emperor’s crown as so hugeasum. No one would even lend it 
to them, for as they were far too poor to pay it back this must be a 
gift, not a loan. And who gives two thousand francs away? Annette 
laughed aloud at the thought, and steeled her heart against the stricken 
family. Were they not one and all her enemies? Andrine had never 
had a good word for her; Alexis’ mother had boasted of her husband’s 
constancy again and again; Alexis himself had reviled her; and Rose, 
whom she had reared, had deceived her and laughed at her counsel. “I 
will not think about them,” said Annette to her own thoughts ; but 
she thought about them through the whole of that day, and through the 
whole of the following night. “I wish, since he must go, that he were 
gone,” she said wearily to her own heart. 

The eve of that day for which Annette longed came at length, and it 
saw a sad gathering in the home of Alexis. The young man was out 
on some needful business ; but Rose and a neighbour sat with the two 
sorrowful old women. Andrine was moaning feebly from her bed, Alexis’ 
mother sat weeping silently in her chair, and the two twins crouched 
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together on a low seat in a dark corner, looking scared. Rose was getting 
the supper ready; and the neighbour, a stout florid woman, was holding 
forth. 

“I say it is no good fretting,” she said, in her long, drawling Norman 
voice, “no good at all. There may be no war to begin with, and even 
if there should be a war, there is no more than forty or fifty thousand 
killed in a battle, and out of all the hundred thousand men that are 
soldiers ad 

Here the latch of the door was raised, and Annette entered the room 
and stood amongst them. Never before had Annette crossed the 
threshold of that dwelling, and they all stared at her in silent amaze- 
ment, and none more so than Rose, who, turning round from the hearth 
with a saucepan in her hand and the flickering light of the fire on her 
pale face, seemed speechless, and motionless too, with surprise. 

‘‘T can bear it no longer,” said Annette, without uttering a word of 
greeting. ‘Your trouble is too much for me. I have not slept for five 
nights ; I never can sleep again unless you take this money,” she added, 
laying. her two thousand francs, which she had Drought tied up in a 
cloth, upon the table before them. 

‘What matter about me? I donot want it now, and may never want 
it. Tell Alexis so, and that he may as well have it as the Emperor, for 
you all know I have not a soul here to claim it. The Emperor does 
not want that money, does he? Well, then, have it, and let me not be 
always hearing your weeping and wailing as I lie awake at night; let 
me not be ever thinking of what your sorrow and your bitter need 
would be if he went from you. Let me not think that you two old 
ones would starve perhaps, and you two little ones do worse, and go 
wrong without him.” 

She was turning to the door, and still no one had spoken, not even 
the neighbour, the width of whose open mouth testified to the extent 
of her amazement, when Rose stopped her. | 

“ Annette, Annette,” she said, “you must not. You want that 
money; you are old yourself; Alexis will never take it from you ; you 
may want it yet.” 

‘¢ Never mind,” replied Annette, gently putting the girl by, “TI can 
work on for a little while yet, and when I cannot, God will provide. 
God will provide,” she repeated in a low voice, as she went forth into 
the dark night. 

Annette had not walked many steps when Rose overtook her. The 
young girl flung her arms around the old woman’s neck, and sobbed 
passionately upon her breast. “Oh! Annette, Alexis will not take 
that money. I know he will not,” she said, in a low broken voice ; 
“but, oh! we never knew either of us how good you are; never, 
never.” 

Annette sighed. ‘“ T.et me go, child,” she said, gently. “ You are 
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not heavy, I dare say, but I feel weak to-night, and cannot bear your 
weight.” 

She put her away as she spoke, and walked on, and, though her heart 
was very full, Rose did not dare to follow her. 

When she returned to the house, she found Andrine and the widow 
hysterical with joy. They seemed unable to conceive that Alexis 
should reject this Godsend, and were angry with Rose‘when she said 
sadly : “ Alexis will never take it, never.” 

The twins, roused from their subdued mood by this strange event, had 
undone the cloth, and were staring in amazement at its shining contents ; 
and the neighbour, looking over them, said emphatically: ‘ Annette 
must be mad. She who was so fond of her money! She must be 
mad! But it is a good thing for Alexis.” 

‘‘ Alexis never will take it,” again said Rose, in her sad low voice. 

Annette had gone straight home. She closed her shop at once, and 
put up the shutters herself, as she did every night; but they felt 
unusually heavy, and Annette was a long time about it. So great was 
this feeling of weariness, that she did not light the fire for her supper that 
night, according to her wont. “A little bread and milk will do for me,” 
she thought, sitting down by her black and bare hearth. She felt very 
weak, but with the weakness there blended a happy softness. Annette 
knew what she had done, and rejoiced in it. She knew that she was 
old and friendless, and she felt too that she was very feeble. Her two 
thousand francs had been as a strong bolt between her and poverty, 
and with her own hand she had removed it, and poverty might cross 
her threshold any day, enter her home, and leave it no more. And 
Alexis, though he should toil from dawn till midnight, could not help 
her much. Annette knew this too. And she expected nothing from 
him, but was content that her sacrifice should have been entire and 
deep. The generous recklessness of her youth had all come back to 
her, and conquered the coldness of old age. More things came back 
to Annette then, for as she sat thus musing, and looking at her lonely 
hearth, she fell asleep, and had a dream in which her young love was 
with her once more. 

Annette dreamed that she was young again, and that, as she walked 
along a road which she had never seen before, she suddenly met 
Jean. 

“ Oh, Jean!” she said, laying her two hands on his shoulders, and 
looking up in his face, “I have had such a dream! I thought you had 
gone away and married the farmer’s daughter; and only think!” she 
added, with a gay laugh, of which the young music sounded very sweet 
even in her dream; “only think! I dreamed I was an old woman, with 
white hair !” | 

Jean did not answer, but he gently drew forth a brown curl straying 
from beneath her white coif, and looked down in her face with a smile. 
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And they both laughed aloud to thik Annette should hdve dreamed 
that her dark hair was white. 

This was Annette’s dream—a dream so happy and so deep thata 
loud knocking at her door did not break it. In vain Alexis called out, 
‘“‘ Annette! do you hear me? Open to me, Annette !” 

Annette only said to Jean: “ That is Maitre Blondel calling me—let 
him wait a winle ;” and she dreamed on. 

Early the next morning Alexis was at Annette’s door again, but it 
was fast and closed. He knocked, and got no answer. Was she doing 
it on purpose? Then Alexis remembered that the outhouse in which 
Rose used to work had a little door which was often on the latch; so 
he went round to it, and finding it unlocked, as he had half expected, 
_, he entered the outhouse, where he had sometimes stolen in to talk to 
Rose, crossed the yard, and went straight to the kitchen. 

“Annette!” he began. ‘I bring your money.” He paused. The 
little lamp, of which he had seen the light through the shutters the 
night before, was burning still on the table, near a cup of milk anda 
piece of bread, and, sitting by the black, bare hearth was Annette, pale 
and rigid, with closed eyes, but smiling still. 

‘ Annette! Annette!” he cried; but as he read the meaning of her 
silent face, he stood awe-struck for a moment; then he bowed his head 
in his hands, and burst into a loud passion of remorse and grief. Yes, 
Annette was cold and dead. After Love, had come Hate, the fierce 
avenger ; and when he was conquered, Death, the great peacemaker, 
closed her wearied eyes, and sent the much-suffering woman to sleep. 

The village doctor found a long and learned name for the cause ot 
Annette’s death. It mattered little, after all, What good she could do 
she had done, and she was not called upon to pay the cost of the 
generous sacrifice which saved a home in Manneville from despair, and 
filled with joy two true and loving hearts. 

And this is the end of Annette’s love-story. It began on a lovely 
May morning, in a green cavée, where a happy girl sat waiting for her 
lover, and it ended forty odd years later with a dream which left its 
smile on an old woman’s lips. 
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THOMPSON’S MURDER. 


T occurred in the month of December. Sailor though I am, I have 
not been always afloat, and have gone in for sojourns, ay, and for 
occupations, in different countries and places. At this time I held a 
share in a sheep-run in New Zealand, the manager of which was one 
David Thompson: a quiet, steady, capable, and well-conducted man. 
My own head-quarters were mostly at a distant station. 

And it was in the latter place that one day towards noon, a Maori, 
dusty and travel-stained, came up with a letter for me. It proved to be 
from an acquaintance, whose sheep-walk joined ours. These were the 
contents : 


‘DEAR WILSON, — Poor Thompson has been brutally murdered. 
We cannot tell by whom. J/ think it must have been done by Manley, 
who has disappeared. You had better come over at once. Hoping 
you are well, I remain yours faithfully, “© SAM BAKER.” 


At first I scarcely gathered in the true meaning of the words. It 
seemed to me utterly impossible that a man such as I knew Thompson 
to be, could have injured or aggravated any one, or made a mortal 
enemy. I tried to get some information from the messenger; but 
I found I might question a bale of goods with as much chance of getting 
an answer. The Maori could speak but few words of English. More- 
over, he had evidently been dispatched immediately upon the first dis- 
covery : it was therefore probable that he knew nothing. 

There was but one thing to do: I or the other owner must go over 
at once. He could not; soit fellto me. Fortunately, we knew of a 
man capable of replacing Thompson: he was in want of a situation, 
and we came to terms. By two o’clock in the afternoon, he and I and 
the Maori were in the saddle. 

We halted that night at a station called Sutherland. Six o'clock 
next morning found us on the road again. We rode all day; and 
‘towards night of the next day, Saturday, got to Baker’s house—the 
man who had written to me. This place was then a new settlement, 
formed in one of the many small indentations on the east coast of the 
middle island. Our own farm, through which the high road passed, was 
near Omaru, about seven miles further on; but the house David 
Thompson had lived in was only a mile from Baker's. 

We sat up half the night talking over the sad occurrence. Thompson 
was dead, sure enough. Beyond this bare fact, little or nothing seemed 
to be known. He was to be buried _on(the,morrow, Sunday. Baker 
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himself had discovered the body in riding home from Omaru on the 
previous Monday. He had reached a spot where the road ran through 
the bush. Hearing a dog bark and whine in an unusual manner, he 
pulled up to listen. The sounds struck him as most singular. Invo- 
luntanly, without knowing why, he seemed to feel a strange sort of 
interest in them. The noise continuing, Baker whistled on the animal. 
In a few seconds Thompson’s favourite dog ‘‘ Bob,” rushed out of the 
bush, barking furiously. Baker spoke to it by name, but the dog, 
seemingly in great excitement, ran back into the bush, his bark changing 
to a prolonged howl. All this was repeated. Baker then dismounted, 
tied his horse up, got through the fence, and followed in the dog’s track ; 
and there, scarcely fifty yards from the road, he came upon a body, 
which to his horror he found was Thompson’s. It was lying in a sort 
of natural ditch or hollow. The place around showed no signs of a 
struggle ; the dead leaves and sticks lay smoothly enough on the ground ; 
they scarcely seemed to have been walked on. Baker's first impression 
was that Thompson had died naturally, from some sudden fit, or heart 
disease. He lay on his back, one arm doubled under him, the other 
straight by his side. The face, though pale with the paleness of death, 
was calm, and not distorted. But this impression was rudely dissi- 
pated ; for, on lifting the head, Baker saw that the back of the skull 
was crushed in. The case was a case of murder. Little doubt lay on 
Baker’s mind that the body had been carried to its present spot after 
death. It was an excellent one for concealment. The bush, which 
belonged to the only storekeeper then in Omaru, was fenced in on both 
sides of the road; and, until such time as the clearing began, it could 
not be used for any purpose. Travellers did not go into the bush: if 
their road lay through it, there was the convenient highway to take; in 
short, it was quite impossible to calculate how long the body might 
have remained undiscovered but for the dog. And howhe, poor Bob, 
found his way there, was, as we thought afterwards, a mystery and a 
marvel. 

The first thing Baker did on the discovery was to ride to David 
Thompson’s house. It struck him that it looked very still. Ere he 
reached the door, it was opened by a young man named Evans, a 
labourer on the farm. Baker dismounted, made fast his horse, and 
inquired for Mrs. Thompson. He told me that this was what oc- 
curred : 

“She's out,” replied Evans. 

*¢ Where’s she gone to?” asked Baker. 

‘‘ That’s more than I can tell. I’ve not seen her this good day.” 

“ Not seen her to-day! What on earth do you mean, Evans?” 

“¢ Just that,” said Evans. ‘‘ When I got home this morning at eight 
o’clock I found the house empty.” 

‘ Where’s Manley?” next demanded Baker. 
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“It’s morc than I can tell. I stopped at Omaru all night with my 
brother ; and since I got back this morning I’ve not seen a living soul— 
neither Thompson, nor his wife, nor Manley, nor nobody.” 

This was a most unusual and irregular state of things. The farm was 
evidently deserted by all belonging to it, except the youngest hand— 
its work, of course, being left undone. Baker knew but too well where 
one of the three was; and, instinctively, the absence of the other two 
seemed to connect itself, in his mind, with what he had discovered. He 
did not suspect the young man Evans in any way; but he chose to put 
an abrupt question. 

“¢ Where zs Thompson?” 

For all the effect it had on Evans, he might as well have kept it in. 
Nevertheless, the answer was given in a significant tone. 

“ I don’t £xow ”"—with a stress on the last word. ‘‘ But I shouldn't 
wonder if he’s gone after the other two.” 

The idea conveyed in this had already struck Baker; but, at the 
same time, it opened up a phase which he had not cast a thought on. 
Manley had been David Thompson’s assistant. 

Evans explained. He had noticed sundry things in the behaviour 
of Mrs. Thompson and Manley towards each other which, if not 
decidedly wrong, had certainly not been orthodox. What he thought 
now was, that they had gone off together, and that Thompson was 
probably on their track. He would, of course, miss them in the early 
morming. Was sure Thompson had suspected them for some time past. 
In fact, during the last two or three months, he and Manley had often 
had a civil growl together. 

Baker questioned the young man closely, but could get nothing more 
out of him. He then communicated the discovery he had made in the 
bush. There was no mistaking Evans’ unfeigned horror and astonish- 
ment. In the excitement of the moment he cursed Manley, betraying 
to which quarter his suspicions pointed. Baker directed him to saddle 
a horse, and they both returned to the bush, and covered poor Thomp- 
son with some blankets they had brought. They then started for 
Omaru, stopping once only on their way. This was at the “‘ Crown,” a 
small roadside inn, about halfway between the town, as Omaru was 
beginning to be called, and the farm. Stewart, the landlord, was out, 
so they rode on to Omaru. 

The news spread rapidly. In less than an hour all hands in the place 
had heard it. Several returned with Baker and Evans to the spot. 
Lanterns were procured from poor Thompson’s house ; preparations 
were made, and the body was brought home. Some of the men 
attended to it; others lit a fire in the kitchen and put the “billy” on, 
colonial fashion, for making tea. When all had assembled in the 
kitchen, a sort of inquest was held, at which the jury were the wit- 
nesses. Some little information was gleaned; not much. Who had 
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done it? That was the chief question, and none could with certainty 
answer. 

While they were discussing, Stewart of the “Crown Inn” arrived ; and 
he gave some important evidence. He said that on the previous night, 
Sunday, David Thompson was at his house in company with Manley 
and Nat Brown. They left between five and six in the evening: 
sober enough, for that matter, but all had had a glass; and they were 
wrangling together as they rode off in the direction of the farm. That 
was the last Stewart saw of them. 

Nat Brown, who made one of those in the kitchen, having come up 
with the others, corroborated this: though he had not spoken of it 
before. Brown said that they had indeed all started together ; that he 
had gone a couple of miles with them on their road, and then tumed 
back. He thought it was about seven when he got home, but his wife 
could tell. Thompson and Manley rode on in company—as he sup- 
posed for the farm. They had been very ‘‘ nasty” to each other all the 
way, Brown added, and most likely it had ended ina fight. In fact 
he had expected it would, and that's why he had parted company and 
gone back, instead of going on with them to the farm as he had agreed 
to do. That was Brown’s testimony. And it tended more than all 
that had gone before to implicate Manley. Nothing could be ascer- 
tained of the movements of the two horsemen after Brown quitted 
them. One was dead : the other, there was little doubt, had decamped 
in company with Mrs. Thompson. One of the men present in the 
kitchen testified that he had seen Manley and the lady embark at 
Omaru that very morning in the “ Little Wonder,” a steamer bound 
for Wellington. 

Many trifling things came out as the men sat together, all tending to 
the same impression of where the guilt must lie. One fellow spoke of 
the great intimacy between Manley and Mrs. Thompson ; another had 
heard him speak vindictively of the husband ; while several knew that 
Thompson had a bad feeling towards Manley. After much talking, a 
sort of open verdict was arrived at. David Thompson had been mur- 
dered ; there was no proof of Manley’s guilt, but circumstances pointed 
strongly to it. 

This was the substance of Baker’s communication to me as we sat 
that night by his fire. Ever since Monday the people had talked of 
nothing else. Everybody had, as it were, made the affair a personal 
one. However, nothing else had transpired, in spite of research and 
inquiries. 

It was late the next morning when I rose. Breakfast over, I set out 
for our farm, and questioned Evans myself upon many things. He 
only repeated what I had already heard. With respect to the murder, 
he supposed it was the result of Thompson’s having followed the 
runaways. 
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Divine service was held on Sunday mornings in the principal room 
of a house in Omaru. The funeral took place directly after it. All the 
men for miles around attended : no one present could doubt that the 
poor fellow had been an universal favourite ; and the sorrow and regret 
at his untimely fate were deep and hearty. 

The service had just come to an end when there arose a sudden cry 
from a sailor-settler: “Sail ho!” It was echoed in many voices. Sure 
enough, there was a ship of some sort standing in for the usual anchor- 
age. The interest attaching to such an event, in those early days of 
the settlement, was almost sufficient to make the majority forget, for a 
_ time, the sad ceremony just completed. Nearly all who had assisted 
at it started off for the beach. 

The arrival proved to be the “ Kenilworth,” a fine bark of five hun- 
dred tons. She had brought a cargo of sheep from Wellington. The 
run down had been made in less than three days; and she was to 
return thither on Tuesday morning. 

The ship had already been several times at Omaru. Captain Murray, 
her commander, was well known there. He was soon on shore and 
surrounded by numerous friends. Some eager to hear the latest news 
from Wellington or England : others anxious to communicate the dire 
event which, for the moment, was foremost in their thoughts. Steps 
were directed towards the public-house: in those days that was the 
chief place of resort in the colonies. Whether bent on pleasure or 
business, killing time or talking over a bargain, the bar-room was the 
spot chosen by nearly all men. Women too, for that matter, might 
often be seen there. There was but one public-house at Omaru, and 
it was soon pretty full. Baker introduced me to Captain Murray, and 
we went in together. 

Nathaniel Brown kept this tavern: it was called Nat Brown’s hotel. 
It was a large, oblong wooden building, with four or five good-sized 
rooms, all on the one floor. The door gave entrance to the largest, 
which, in fact, took up nearly half the house: a bare apartment, with 
deal tables, benches, and chairs. The bar—a sort of counter running 
nearly along one end of the room—was a magnificently-decorated 
affair, with its glass, and gorgeous tables, and coloured liquids. Pre- 
siding over its interests was Nat himself; a perfect Cerberus— 
for he was about the most villanous-looking man eye ever saw. His 
great breadth and strength in proportion to his height was remarkable ; 
the head was large and round, the bull-neck thick, the ears stood for- 
ward. His features were repulsive, bad; his eyes had a squint, his 
nose, perhaps through some accident, lay nearly flat on his cheek. 
Altogether, taking into account that the whole of his beard was shaved 
daily, which operation made the skin blue and coarse, he was about 
the most awful-looking object in the three islands. ‘The man’s charac- 
ter was, like his appearance, remarkable. By habit and disposition he 
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was quarrelsome and brutal. Occasionally, not often, he indulged in 
the pastime of getting drunk. When this occurred he invariably got 
up a fight with somebody. His immense strength enabled him to 
achieve an easy victory and to punish his victim unmercifully. Stories 
were current that he had lamed men for life in. these fights. Brown had 
originally migrated to New Zealand from Tasmania. In the latter 
place he had served out the ten years’ penal servitude to which, when 
a young man, he was condemned for some “ good deeds ” in England. 

But perhaps the most remarkable feature of the man’s character was. 
his abject fear of his wife. Although but a little woman, she ruled him 
with a rod of iron: and he positively quailed kefore her angry tones 
and occasional blows—with the first heavy thing she could hands on— 
like. a schoolboy being caned. What the secret of her power over him 
might be, no one knew ; but the fact only was patent—that she was, to 
all intents and purposes, mistress and master. A good deal more 
was known of her that need not be mentioned in detail, and which, 
‘somehow, he did not dare resent. He had ‘taken up” with herin 
Tasmania: she also having been conveyed thither, free of expense,.by 
a paternal government. When their “times” were “ put in,” they had 
married and crossed over to New Zealand. Here they appeared to be 
getting on prosperously. Candidly, in a business point of view they 
deserved to do so. Their “ hotel” was well kept, and would have com- 
pared favourably with many of far higher pretensions. Mrs. Brown was. 
always civil and obliging to customers. Mr. Brown also—when he 
was not drunk. 

When we quitted the hotel, Captain Murray, having arranged for 
lighters in which to land the sheep, returned to his ship, I and Baker 
with him. We were introduced to Mrs. Murray, his pretty young 
wife, who had come up with him for the trip. Seated on the poop 
under the awning, Murray told us then what he had not chosen to say 
to the excited crowd at the hotel,—that he had seen Manley at Wel- 
lington on the previous Thursday. 

“He seemed in uncommon good spirits,” remarked the captain, “‘ and 
told me he was then about to enter on the post of manager at Captain 
Nelson’s farm at the Hutt. I never much liked the look of the fellow— 
but still I can scarcely think he committed the murder.” 

““Who else is there that can have done it?” cried Baker, sharply. 
“ Why, look at the circumstances, Murray !—at his running off from the 
place—and in company with that baggage !” 

Meanwhile, I, sitting silent, resolved to make a few more inquiries 
round and about Omaru on the morrow; and if nothing more turned 
up, to take passage in the “Kenilworth” with Captain Murray up 
to Wellington, in pursuit of Manley and David Thompson’s worthless 
wife. 

And the perilous passage we unexpectedly encountered, when at 
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starting everything had looked so fair and prosperous, has already been 
recorded. Nothing but God’s mercy brought us to our desired haven. 


The morning after our arrival, Wellington was bright and lovely ; 
not a trace of the storm remained. The sun shone in unclouded 
splendour ; the trees and hedges appeared laden with brilliants, as it 
shone upon the sparkling dew-drops. 

The first thing was to find Manley—who was, as I supposed, at 
the Hutt, Captain Nelson’s place. It was necessary to be cautious, 
lest he should take alarm. The arrival of a stranger at Wellington, in 
those days, was a matter for general observation. 

My earliest move was to seek out Fred Atkinson, the chief in- 
spector of police ; a shrewd, energetic, clever man. I had known him 
in Otago, where he had first settled. It was early when I got to his 
office : and there I met with check number one. Atkinson was away. 
He had gone to the Hutt the previous day, and would not be back until 
noon. I determined quietly to wait. 

It so happened that my watch wanted a new glass. This had been 
broken on board during the gale. So I went to Levi's to get it put in. 
Old Levi’s shop might be called an universal one : his stock was mis- 
cellaneous. The ostensible business carried on was that of watch- 
maker: or, rather, mender. But all sorts of sundries were there: from 
an opera-glass to fish-hooks. While the glass was being fitted, I looked 
about upon the motley collection, and saw to my intense astonishment, 
I may say horror, the watch of David Thompson. 

It was a peculiar watch; I should have known it amid a thousand. 
A bulky, old-fashioned, double-cased turnip, with a wide irregular crack 
running across the glass. What brought it in Levi’s shop? Clear as 
the day seemed Manley’s guilt now. Manley was here in Wellington— 
so was the watch. No one else had left Omaru since the murder. He 
and Thompson’s wife had been the only passengers up from thence by 
the “Little Wonder.” I took up Thompson’s watch, and pretended 
to examine it. Inwardly, I was debating how to act. 

“Mr. Levi, may I ask how you came by this watch?” 

‘““T bought it.” 

** Now, look here, Mr. Levi, it’s no use beating about the bush. I 
want to know where you got this watch. What’s more, if you don’t tell 
me the truth at once, I shall be obliged to find a way to make you.” 

“Well, then, I got it from Ned Long.” 

“Ned Long!” I exclaimed. ‘ You mean Ned Manley.” 

Levi looked surprised. ‘I don’t know nobody of the name, 
he. ‘I got the watch from Long, and I can prove it.” 

“How long has it been in your possession ?” 

“ About a week.” 

“Oh, indeed! Who is Ned Long?” 


») 


said 
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“He's a sailor on board the ‘ Little Wonder.’” 

‘““Is he? Did he give any account of how he came by it?” 

‘“No. He said he bought it cheap, on spec.” 

‘IT should like to see the man. I suppose he is still on board the 
steamer.” 

** Oh, he’s there, fast enough.” 

“Now, Mr. Levi, I don’t intend to part with this watch yet awhile. 
In the mean time, as I am a stranger to you, I will, if you choose, leave 
a cleposit on it.” | 

Leaving the shop, I hurried to the beach, and got to it just in time to 
see the ‘‘ Little Wonder” steam out of the harbour on her voyage to 
the Ahunri. On inquiring of the owners, they told me she would be 
back in three days, and that a man named Long was on board. At 
two o'clock I went to Fred Atkinson’s office and found him there. 
Listening to what I had to say, he expressed his opinion that the guilty 
man was Manley, and no other. He asked me to describe him. 

‘‘ Ah,” said he, when I had finished, “I saw that fellow in Nelson’s 
yard last night. Nelson told me he was going to take a new overseer. 
We'll get hold of him.” ° 

By four o’clock Atkinson and I were mounted, and on our way to the 
Hutt, having obtained a warrant from the resident magistrate for Edward 
Manley’s apprehension. Arrived at the Hutt, we crossed the bridge, 
and met Captain Nelson. But here was another disappointment—Man- 
ley was no longer at the place. 

On the previous evening he had suddenly declined the situation, on 
the plea that the wages were insufficient : and had that morning started, 
bag and baggage, his wife with him—she passed for his wife—taking 
the road to the Wairapa. Captain Nelson invited us to stay the night 
with him. He was quite incensed with Manley for trying to push himself 
and his companion into a respectable household; and said he should 
like to join us in the pursuit. Atkinson made no objection. 

At daylight we were up, and breakfasting. Half an hour later we 
started for the Wairapa. ‘The sun had set when we arrived there, and 
rode up to the “Waterloo Inn.” Upon entering the public room, who 
should be seated in it alone—to my intense surprise—but Manley! 
Without a moment’s hesitation Atkinson ranged up along side of him. 

‘“‘ Edward Manley, you are my prisoner.” 

It was over in an instant. He was so taken aback that he made no 
resistance, only turned deadly white. The first shock over, he started 
to his feet. 

‘What d’ye mean? What's the charge?” stammered Manley. 

“You'll know that soon enough,” said Atkinson. “In the mean time, 
I'll take care you don’t get the chance to give us another run after you. 
To-morrow you will go back to Wellington.” 

He soon recovered himself. “All right,” said he. “If I must go, I 
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must. Perhaps, though, you wouldn’t mind stating what I’m in custody 
for?” 

‘You know, fast enough. You need not try it on with me.” 

“Upon my word I do not. Unless it’s for breaking my agreement 
with the captain there,” he added. 

“It’s something a little more serious than that,’ returned Atkinison, 
“‘ The charge 1s wilful murder !” 

‘“Wilful murder!” echoed Manley. ‘‘ Wilful murder!” he repeated, 
with a sort of laugh that sounded rather hysterical. ‘And pray who 
accuses me of it ?” ea 

‘“‘T accuse you of it,” I said, standing forward. 

“* You, Mr. Wilson!” ened the man, and it seemed that he had 
not before noticed me. ‘‘ Why, here’s—here’s everybody here! Per- 
haps you'll not mind telling me, sir, who it is I’ve murdered.” | 

“Don’t be so callous, so brazen, man. You know well enough that - 
you have killed poor David Thompson.” 

The strange look that rose to Manley’s face was such that I declare 

I thought he was going to have a fit. ‘“‘ David Thompson !” he gasped 
out. “Is he dead?” 
_ “Now don’t you add hypocrisy to your guilt, Manley,” roared out 
Captain Nelson, in a passion. ‘‘Z know you can show a smooth face 
and plausible tongue when it suits your game. How dared you pass 
yourself and that woman off to me and my household as man and 
wife ?” 

“Well, I did do that; I can’t deny it,” said Manley. ‘‘There’s 
plenty besides me does the same. But—murder! so help me Heaven, 
I never did it! I ran off with his wife, but I never killed him.” 

“‘Well, you are not obliged to say you did,” observed Atkinson; 7 
“ Anything you say now will only be used against you later, perhaps. 
You will have a chance to make your tale pooesy before Mr. Jameson 
at Wellington.” 

Leaving Atkinson to his charge, I went to find Mrs. Thompson. 
She was upstairs in one of the rooms, reading a shilling novel at the . 
open window. <A handsome, bold-looking woman, of fine figure. My 


entrance did not seem to disconcert her: on the contrary, she rese  - 


‘from her chair and received me easily. | 

“Qh, Mr. Wilson! are you in these parts? I had no idea of : 
seeing you here, anyhow.” - 

“Probably you had not, Mrs. Thompson. I am willing to believe 
you are yet in ignorance of what has brought me here. At any rate, 
I did not expect to see you in such a position.” 

‘Oh dear! I suppose it’s fair for a woman sometimes to change her 
mind,” she carelessly said. “I’m not the only one has done the like.” 

“That part of it concerns me not. It rests with your own con- 
science.” 
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“Indeed, then, but my conscience won't spoil my appetite. So you 
need not be troubled for me, sir, thank you.” 

“Not at all. A far more solemn thing is troubling me than any con- 
duct of yours.” 

‘Oh! indeed! Maybe you'll let me know what this solemn thing 
is?” 

And when I told her, she had the grace to change her mood. No 
woman could have been much more overcome than she. It was an 
awful shock to her, and nothing less. 

The following day Manley was taken before Mr. Jameson, at Welling 
ton, and the charge preferred : myself and the watch being the chief 
witnesses against him. 

His defence seemed plausible enough. He had left the ‘‘ Crown Inn ” 
on that Sunday evening with Thompson and Nat Brown. But it was he 
who had soon separated from them, he said, not Brown. Brown and 
Thompson turned back together to the ‘‘Crown:” he (Manley) rode home 
alone, and reached it at:six o’clock. Manley was shown the watch, 
and recognized it for his employer’s: but he declared that he had 
never had it in his possession, and had never—so far as he knew—seen 
Ned Long in his life. 

Nothing more could be done until Long could be present ; and the 
prisoner was remanded, strongly protesting his innocence. ‘The affair 
created great interest in Wellington: and the quay was crowded with 
people, looking out for the “ Little Wonder.” When the case came on 
again, the crush in court was something fearful. 

Levi was the first witness examined. He deposed that he bought 
the watch off Ned Long, and paid him thirty shillings for it. Long was 
called next, and sworn. He said, in answer to question, that he had 
been on board the “ Little Wonder” on her last trip to Omaru, and 
that he had sold a watch on his.return to Mr. Levi for thirty shillings. 

“Do you think you should know the watch again ?” was asked him. 

**T am sure I should, sir. I could swear to it.” 

‘Do you know the prisoner there, Edward Manley ?” 

‘I saw him on board the boat coming up that time,” was the reply. 
‘IT did not know him before.” 

‘Did you have much conversation with him?” 

“I did not. I don’t remember that I spoke to him at all.” 

** Do you know that watcn?” was the next question put to Long. 

“Yes, sir. It’s the same one that I sold to Mr. Levi.” 

‘* Now, remember that you are upon your oath! Where did you get 
that watch ?” 

The witness paused for just a single moment. And the stillness in 
court was such that you might have heard a pin drop. 

“T bought it in Omaru.” 

‘*Of the prisoner?” 
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‘No; I never had any dealings at all with the prisoner. I got the 

watch from the man at the hotel there—Nat Brown.” 
. Before the words had well left the man’s lips, the truth came flash- 
ing across me—It was Brown who had done the murder; not Manley. 
Still, the fact of Brown’s disposing of the watch did not prove it against 
him, or dsprove that it was Manley. Manley was remanded again, and 
bail refused. 

The “Little Wonder” was starting that night for Omaru. Atkinson and 
I took passage by her. We arrived the next day but one, at early 
morning. 

There was plenty of news to greet us. Nat Brown was dying. He 
had got up a fight with an American sailor belonging to one of the 
coasting vessels: in the scuffle, the latter had, as his countrymen not 
unfrequently do, used his knife. Nat Brown was fatally stabbed: and 
a very few hours would see the last of him. But what chiefly concerned: 
us was—that Brown had confessed to the murder of Thompson. Brown 
had drunk too much on the Sundayafternoon. Manley quitted them, as he 
had said, Brown inducing Thompson to go back to his hotel for another 
nobbler. Thompson offended him just after they turned ; and Brown, 
according to his quarrelsome custom, determined to have a fight for it. 
By way of commencement, he dealt Thompson a blow on the back of 
the head with his heavy iron-headed riding-whip, which knocked him off 
his horse—stunned. He then jumped down and, in his rage, began 
booting him. Finding that he continued to lie, quietly taking it all, he 
examined him, and found him dead. His skull had been crushed in 
at the first blow. It was easy enough after that to hide him in the bush 
and let the horse go free. Brown intended to go over on the Monday 
night to bury him : but Baker happened to be there beforehand. How 
the dog, which had been tied up at the farm till the Monday morning, 
found him, was somewhat surprising. 

And there’s little more to add. Nat Brown’s end was rapid: before 
we reached the hotel, on quitting the steamer, he was gone. He lies 
not far from poor David Thompson, until they shall rise together at the 
Last Day. Mrs. Brown sold everything off; and, it was said, returned 
to England. Manley was, of course, set at liberty: but just at the time 
he was not held in too good public odour. Daniel Thompson’s widow 
became his wife, and they established themselves in an excellent farm 
not an hundred miles from Wellington. Vow they are looked upon as 
steady-going and very respectable people. Their past history is forgot- 
ten ; to a great many not known: and in the colonies the old principle 
is mostly acted upon of letting bygones be bygones. 

But some of the settlers there will be able to tell you the story yet. 
And the two events are never related separately, but have become, as 
it were, connected together in history—David Thompson’s murder, and 
the wonderful escape of the “ Kenilworth.” H. W. 
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MAKRIK AKRENSIDE'S LOVE. 


LANCHE DESMOND sat by the window in silence, her profile 
clearly cut against the sunset light. She was calm and still. 
Near her was a gentleman—Mark Akenside—and he wondered, as he 
watched her, whether it was ‘in her” to be anything else—whether 
any man’s voice could deepen that delicate rose-flush on her cheeks, or 
make the long lashes quiver which shut in those quiet eyes, blue as the 
bluest seas, or stir the lips to a thrill of longing. She was like a morning 
sky, all rose, and azure, and pearl, with hair golden as sunlight. Who 
could prophesy of her high noon, her crimson sunset ? 

Of the other one’s capacity for emotion—Maud—Akenside never 
doubted. ‘She was fair, too: but then she was intensified in every 
particular. Her eyes were of that clear, bright peculiar colour that 
looks like amber; her golden hair had red lights in it—real Guinea 
gold; and the blood in her checks came and went like a breath of 
flickering flame. She was more /ef#e than the tall, stately girl who sat 
by the window—a little firefly, a flashing humming-bird, anything else 
tiny and tropical. She stood now in the waning light, and sang to a 
dreamy air— 

‘*T am weary of rowing, 
Let me drift—let me drift !” 


Akenside had been watching them both with almost absorbed interest. 
He could not decide which of the two he admired the most, or which 
had grown up to be the most beautiful. Until recently, he had not 
seen them for six years. That both had won upon him in no measured 
degree, had in fact stirred his heart, he was but too conscious of. 
Quitting his seat by Miss Desmond, he crossed over to the singer. 

_ “When did you ever do anything but drift?” he asked. ‘“ Did you 
ever have a strong, fixed purpose in your life, Maud? ” 

He was startled at the look of passionate earnestness which answered 
him. Her voice fell into 4 low key, as if it were her soul which was 
speaking to his. 

‘Yes, one. Most certainly one.” 

“ And that was—will you tell it me?” 

“‘ Never, heaven helping me.” 

“Why, how tragic you are?” 

‘“‘ Life is tragic, I think.” 

As if startled at what she had said, Maud went out at the low window 
to the balcony in great haste, her silk robe rustling softly after her. 
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There she sat down, out of sight, but not of ear-shot. Mr. Akenside 
looked around at Miss Desmond with a smile. 

‘“‘ What a piquant child Maud is?” 

‘¢ You are mistaken,” the elder sister quietly replied. ‘“ Maud is in 
some respects a very strong woman.” 

They fancied they knew each other well, these Desmond girls, as 
sisters who have lived all their lives together are apt to fancy ; but they 
were often puzzled notwithstanding. Maud used secretly to wonder 
- whether Blanche had a heart, and Blanche gravely questioned in her 
own mind whether Maud could have any soul. 

They had been neighbours all their lives, the Akensides and the 
Desmonds; but Mark had been away for years, and it seemed to him 
that he was making their acquaintance for the first time, so altered were 
they—and he. After his college life was over, he had gone roving half 
over the world. Now he had come home again—and meant to settle 
down. His mother would like him to marry one of the Desmonds— 
he knew it by instinct : and he was beginning to think he should like it 
very much on his own account. 

Is there a spice of the Mormon in some men? There certainly was 
just now in Akenside. He could not tell which of the two he liked 
most; or which he would make his wife. Marriage involves a good 
deal: and perhaps he might not have been quite ready to take them 
both, even though the law had allowed it. He sat and watched Blanche 
now—the cool, clear-cut face coming between him and the sky, looking 
as if in the whole range of surprises there were not one which could 
change her calm sweetness by a shade. Truly she was a very beautiful 
woman. But—could she ever love? | 

Careless and impulsive always, his thought sprang to his lips—‘‘ Do 
you think any man could ever ruffle your stately calm, Miss Desmond, 
or cause your heart to beat a shade faster ? ” 

Her cheek flushed a little at the question. He did not see it. 

“TY should like to understand your capacity for emotion,” he cor- 
tinued, in a jesting tone. 

“ Tshould not. I pray heaven never to discover it to me.” 

Akenside looked at her in surprise. Her words held the passion and 
power of some unexpressed consciousness, but her face was still and 
calm as ever. What a triumph it would be, he thought, to deepen by 
ever so little the rose on those cheeks, to make those level-fronting 
eyelids droop. His heart stirred within him at the thought. At that 
moment Maud began to sing in a low tone, and he called to her. 

“ Titania !” 

The girl heard him, and’ came, facing him like a queen; the silken 
sheen of her bright silk trailing round her, the golden hair crowning her 
small stately head. She bowed it slightly. 

“Well, Mr. Akenside ?” 
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““T left you a child when I went away, Titania; you and Blanche 
both. After six years I come back to find you—yourselves. Out of 
the incongruity between what you are, and my recollection of you, has 
arisen a singular mistake. I packed a portmanteau with gifts for you 
during my travels; some for you and some for Blanche; a relic from 
every spot where I pitched mytent. If you had been grown up when I 
went away, I should not have ventured on the audacity. As it is, what 
am I to do with the things I bought for two little girls? My mother 
wears her widow’s black, and I have neither sister nor sweetheart.” 

Miss Desmond did not speak, but Maud’s curiosity passed the 
bounds of her will. 

‘‘ What were Blanche’s, and what were mine?” she asked. 

A gleam of merriment shot from Akenside’s hazel eyes. ‘So you 
condescend to be curious, young lady! May I show you the trifles ? 
{f I bring them over in the morning, can you answer for your sister as 
well as for yourself, that they shall be inspected, and fair judgment 
passed upon them, as to how my taste and your peculiarities 
‘accorded ? ” 


Miss Desmond began to utter a protest, but Maud put her hand over 
her lips. 

“Yes,” Maud said, ‘I a curious. You shall bring them, and we'will 
look at them—I answer for both of us. It 1s something to have been 
remembered among the beguilements of the far, fair foreign lands. We 
shall be grate io the memory, at least.” 

*¢ Thank you.” 

“ But how is it that-you have not proven them before?” questioned 
Maud in her’curiosity. 

“‘ Ah, thereby hangs a tale of carelessness and lost luggage. How- 
ever, it tas come to hand now.” 

Akenside made his adieus then, and passed on to the lawn through 
the window. Maud, in her careless freedom, went with him across it. 
He looked back, and saw Miss Desmond sitting still where he had left 
her, in her glistening white silk dress, and the thought she suggested to 
him was that of an angel. Was she destined to be the good angel of 
his life? Yes, he hoped it. The next moment, Maud spoke to him ; 
and as her syren-sweet tones stole to his ear, and he looked into her 
flushed changing face, he wondered whether it was an angel he wanted, 
after all. Would not a woman, a warm, radiant woman, suit him better? 
There was little of the celestial in him, heaven knew. 

Do you complain cf Akenside already? He was but a type of many 
another man. And—as will- readily have been understood—he had 
not as yet learnt to love either. 

The world was very well contented with Mark Akenside as he was, 
and did not stop to wish him more of a hero. He was a great, strong, 
handsome fellow, with his curling hazel hair, his sunny hazel eyes, his 
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well-cut features, and his head like a Grecian statue’s. He was Greek 
in his temperament, too—beauty-loving, pleasure-loving, quaffing exist- 
ence like wine, with just enough of Teutonic mysticism thrown in to 
make him imagine that he aspired for something beyond the life he so 
thoroughly enjoyed. A gentleman born and bred, he was rich also. 
The Desmonds were rich. On neither side could there be any tempta- 
tion to be mercenary ; and I sometimes think that the truest loves are 
where both sides are too rich to need any addition to their fortunes, or 
too poor to expect any. Akenside was free to bring home a bride 
dowerless or not, as it suited him. His mother was anxious for it, and 
he loved to please her. She was doubly anxious that the bride should 
be one of those bright, healthy, well-descended, well-reared Desmond 
girls. 

The next day was warm, with the tender warmth of perfect June. 
The sky was deep blue, flecked here and there with fleecy white; over 
the shining fields, uncertain shadows of those white clouds wavered and 
went out. The roses were in bloom; and they clustered up the trellis- 
work in blossoms, crimson-hearted, and pale pink. 

Miss Desmond had gathered some of them, and put them in her 
hair. They drooped low, and their perfect pink heightened a little the 
softer bloom of her cheeks. She wore them also in the belt of her 
white morning dress, and other ornament she had none. Akenside 
coming up, and seeing her leaning against a pillar of the balcony, 
thought that so Miranda might have looked when Ferdinand saw her 
for the first time. The fancy was inconsequent and idle, as most of his 
fancies were ; for there was a speculation in Miss Desmond’s eyes, an 
insight into men and things, which was never caught in Prospero’s 
enchanted isle. 

Just as he reached her side, Maud came dancing out, a perfect Fay 
Vivien, in brilliant green. Her beauty was of that piquant and fascina- 
ting kind which is constantly changing, and seems, with every change, 
to have taken on new radiance. Akenside had been romancing to 
himself about Blanche just before; but somehow Maud, all glitter, and 
grace, and sparkle, put his fancies to flight with the first gleam of her 
presence. 

A servant had followed him with a portmantéau, which, at a sign 
from his master, he put upon a chair on the verandah, and then retired. 
When Akenside had greeted them, and inquired after Mrs. Desmond, 
he took out a key and flourished it. 

‘“‘ Now, young ladies,” he said, “imagine me a magician. I can give. 
you, being so, whatever you may wish. What will you have? Laces? 
—cashmeers ?—jewels ?” 

‘‘A heart,” Maud answered, saucily, before Miss Desmond could 
speak. 

He turned the key, and lifted the cover of the portmanteau. Then 
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he drew out the daintiest of inlaid boxes, in which he touched a little 
spring and revealed an Etruscan chain of the most exquisite workman- 
ship. From this he silently took off and replaced in the box a coral 
hand, carved with the daintiest art of the Neapolitans, and left on 
the chain, sole pendant, a heart of the most perfect shade of pink coral, 
wrought also with the exquisiteness you find nowhere out of Naples. 
With the utmost gravity, he hung the chain round Maud’s neck. 

“Oh, Mr. Akenside!” cried Maud, in her delighted surprise. 

“Tt is your turn now,” he said to Blanche; ‘‘ what will you 
have ?” 

‘* A lily,” said Miss Desmond, smiling. ‘“ You used to call it my 
symbol.” 

She thought that she had put the magician at fault ; but there was a 
curious light in his eyes. He bent towards his coffer, and, glancing at 
her, said over it some foreign words, which might have been an incanta- 
tion. Then he took something from it, and laid the something in her 
hand. It was a little casket of carved ivory, which opened and disclosed 
a brooch and ear-rings of pearls—each ring the loveliest drooping lily- 
bell, the brooch a cluster of them. 

‘The poor magician did not forget the lily of home,” he said, not 
venturing to attempt to put on these ornaments as he had Miss Maud’s ; 
but looking at her entreatingly. She had meant to take none of his 
gifts; but this one, so exquisite in itself, so delicately suggestive of the 
remembrance in which he had held her, was not to ve refused. So 
Blanche Desmond hung the rings in her ears, and clasped the brooch 
at her throat, and there was, or Akenside thought so, a shade more of 
bloom upon her cheeks, a glance of brightness in her eyes. 

For Maud there were ornaments of the carven coral to match her 
heart—roses exquisitely cut, and over one of which a bee hovered, 
fastened by art so delicate that he seemed poised in air. Maud had 
been the rose of the old time, as Blanche the lily, and now, in her 
turn, a gay triumph gleamed in her eyes. He gave her sandal-wood 
also, for she liked powerful odours, and otto of roses, each drop holding 
the distilled sweetness of an Eastern garden. Maud, careless Maud, re- 
ceived it all; but Miss Desmond would take nothing more. He shook 
out Oriental silks to show them, shawls heavy with patient stitches, 
laces like cobwebs. One of the rarest of the shawls was left out, an 
offering for Mrs. Desmond ; the rest he put back. Maud told him these 
treasures must be kept for the only woman who could ever wear them 
with propriety—his wife. 

‘“‘ And if she never come?” he rejoined, pausing to look at Maud as 
he was turning the key. 

‘‘Then you may leave them to me in your will.” 

‘‘What a satire it seems on our belief in immortality, that we can 
take gifts so much more readily from the dead than from the living,” 
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mused Blanche aloud. “In some things we Christians are half 
heathens. It is just as though we fancied that, because the dead are 
out of our sight, they are dead for ever.” 

‘Perhaps you women shrink from the gifts of the living lest the giver 
should claim too much in return,” Akenside ventured to say, as he 
leaned over the front of the balcony by Miss Desmond’s side. And 
most decidedly the young lady blushed now. 

Maud came waltzing out again. She had been getting a small hand- 
mirror, and stood looking at herself and her coral adornments. 

“Oh, but they are beautiful!” she cried. ‘I don’t know what I can 
give you for them.” 

Mr. Akenside turned to her. The amber eyes were shining with a 
soft radiance, the cheeks were flushed. The red-gold hair, such as 
Titian painted years ago, was falling around her, for she had loosened 
its net. She was more attractive than Blanche then, and his heart told 
him so. 

Was soul or sense strongest in this man? Perhaps this was the ques- 
tion the Fates were trying to solve, using these two women as tests. 
But he did not know it. He was conscious merely of a strange confu- 
sion of ideas, of a curiously vacillating purpose. If only he could be in 
the world with one of these two, without the other! was the thought 
that crossed his heart. 

The Fates smiled, and gave him, in effect, this opportunity also. 
Maud was sent for by her godmother; not a fairy godmother, but a rich 
old aunt of her father’s, who had given her her own name, and was ex- 
pected to give her all her property. Wiseacres said Miss Desmond 
would probably inherit their father’s place, Woodside, and Miss Maud 
her aunt’s money—making them about equal. For the first time in her 
life Maud did not care to obey the summons. Her mother bade her re- 
member her interests: Maud retoited that she did not care for anybody’s 
riches, and did not want them. Miss Maud, however, was not quite 
her own mistress yet, and she had to leave Woodside for her aunt’s. 
The fact was, the presence of Mark Akenside had been making home 
all too dear. 

And when Mr. Akenside went over to Woodside now, there was only 
Blanche to receive him. Blanche, in her pure white robes and her calm 
graciousness: it seemed to him something like the sweet, cool moon 
light stealing into the soul after a day of heat. Maud had been all 
flashing sunshine and brilliancy: he began to think how good it was 
that she had gone. 

Oh! those July days, in which they roamed together the dusky, 
aromatic woods ; or surprised the water-lilies in their haunts ; or learned 
new songs from the thrush breaking his heart with melody! Those 
short, swift summer evenings, when they watched the golden sunsets, 
and the rising moon! Akenside would go home afterwards to muse 
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and dream. During the passing of those days and nights he had found 
the gate to an earthly paradise. 

And se thought so, Blanche Desmond, for she had learned to love 
him with her whole heart. She had been inclined to it from the first 
day of his coming home; but a doubt had grown up about Maud. It 
was set at rest now: for she thought she could not be mistaken. One 
day he spoke to her; telling her that she was the only woman he had 
ever loved or ever should love. How intensely happy she was—with 
a happiness too deep for words. It is the silent nature that tastes the 
most of joy and of pain. Seeing Blanche now, even Maud would never 
have questioned whether she had any heart. The calm of her nature 
was broken up at last. New light shone in her eyes, a vivid bloom 
upon her cheeks. She was pure as pearl still; but pearl with a soft 
radiance on it. 

As yet, nothing was made public, and they enjoyed their own secret. 
Mr. Desmond was travelling ; Mrs. Desmond, a nervous invalid, must 
not be agitated in the slightest degree. This lady had known and 


loved Mark Akenside almost as a son, and was quite easy upon the © 


score of his intimacy with her daughter. She knew Blanche might be 
trusted with him: and, if they fell in love, she thought privately to her- 
self, why, it would be no great harm. 

Mr. Akenside came over the day after he had won Blanche 
Desmond’s confession that she loved him, his mien that of a trium- 
phant king who has been crowned, a hero who has won a victory. He 
brought with him the little exquisitely-wrought hand, which had been 
detached from the chain he gave to Maud. 

“TI kept this back,” he said, “ because I could give my hand to but 
one. It seems to me symbolic. Will you wear it?” 

“Your heart did not seem symbolic, I suppose, or was it that the 
gift of that could be multiplied infinitely?” she returned, softening the 
words with a smile, however ; and bending over for him to fasten his 
gift round her neck. But a thought had crossed her mind, and left in 
it a sharp and sudden pang—‘ He gives his heart to Maud, and his 
hand to me.” 

She banished the prophetic pain, which seemed to her at once morbid 
and ungenerous ; and perhaps she was happy enough in the hours which 
followed to balance fairly some of the sad ones to come. Maud had 
been expected home, but they got a telegram from her: her aunt would 
insist on keeping her for another week. And so Mark Akenside and 
Blanche had a respite, and the sunny days crept on. 

Is there not an alchemy in young true love, which can distil into a 
week bliss enough for a life? After Egypt’s queen had melted her pearl 
and drank it, she would have been inconsequent indeed to expect to 
see it shining clear upon her bosom. 

The second week in August brought Maud home. Neither of them 
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said anything to her. Ye did not speak of their engagement, and Miss 
Desmond shrank from doing it, she could not tell why. But Maud was 
sharper-sighted than both of them put together: selfish people some- 
times are. The difference was indeed great—oh, if that vacillating man, . 
Akenside, had but discerned it from the first! Blanche thought but of 
the happiness of others: she was generous as the day. Maud thought 
only of self. He dined at Woodside that first evening of her return, 
and Maud kept her eyes open. 

He either loves her, or thinks he does, she said to herself. 

The thought was bitter to her. She had begun to care for him 
before she went away, and the tedium of her absence had nursed her 
fancy into something she believed to be the love of her lifetime. 
Had she lost him by that absence? She shivered a little as she left 
them and sat down to the piano. 

It fronted the room, so that Maud could see them as she played; 
and she fancied she saw some looks, heard some tones, that told their 
own story. She began a low, dreamy song. MHer voice had no won- 
derful power or wonderful sweetness, but it had a curious, prevailing 
individuality of its own. With singular pathos in her tones, she broke 
into the chant, in itself full of despair :-— 

‘We're all alone, we’re all alone! 
The moon and stars are dead and gone ;: 


The night’s at deep, the wind’s asleep, 
And thou and I are all alone! 


‘What care have we, though life there be? 
Tumult and life are not for me! 

Silence and sleep about us creep ; 
Tumult and life are not for thee ! 


How late it is since such as this 

Had crowned the height of breathing bliss ! 
And now we keep an iron sleep— 

In that grave thou, and I in this !” 

Before the first verse was over, some power he was not strong enough 
to resist, had drawn Akenside to the piano. Listening, with his soul in 
his eyes, he stood. This girl was beautiful, surely, with the red glint in 
her golden hair, the full tide of light in her great amber eyes, the lips 
that sang, and the voice that charmed. Was there anything as satisfy- 
ing, any such fulness of emotion in his quiet Blanche? ‘The next 
moment he looked at /er, pearl-white and pure, as she sat silently by 
the window, and hated himself that he had asked the question, and 
marvelled that it could have come over him. 

It was a terrible thing that just at this ttme Mrs. Desmond should 
have had an accession of illness. Blanche had to be with her. Maud 
hated the sick-room, and did not try to be of any help in it. Of course 
she was free to roam at will, and to receive Mr. Akenside when he 
came, and to linger with him. Poor Blanche pressed her hands 
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together, and prayed to be helped to do her duty to her mother. 
Maud knew of the engagement now ; that was one thing: but she said 
nothing to her, orto him. Certainly not to him. 

The days and the nights went on, and Maud glittered for ever before 
his eyes, or sang her way into his heart; and he felt himself growing 
helpless, besieged in his stronghold by Fate. 

One day, in a mood of desperation, he proposed to Blanche to make 
their engagement known to Mrs. Desmond, and to ask her consent to 
the marriage taking place before Mr. Desmond’s return. He thought 
that this might serve to bind him—to impress upon him his obligations, 
and strengthen him in his conflict with himself. Blanche refused: the 
marriage must wait, she said, until her father could be present. She 
loved Mark Akenside so well that she was ready to lay heart and life 
under his feet; but she could not do this unseemly thing. If Maud 
had quite understood her quiet, silent sister, she might have been more 
merciful, though she had never much regarded any law save her own 
will: but there were some riddles she would never guess, and she did 
believe that Blanche cared not for him who had been her lover. In 
Maud’s heart youth and love were passionately strong.. So she glit- 
tered on; and after a while Mark Akenside’s eyes were dazzied, and 
he saw nothing clearly.: 

‘“‘T wish I had stayed away from home,” she said one day petulantly. 
She was often petulant to Akenside now. 

“ By Heaven! / wish you had never gone from it!” he cried in 
sudden passion; and then he turned and met the steady, calm gaze of 
Blanche, who had come into the room. He was not too brave to 
quiver in every nerve. Had she heard him? What had he done? 

Maud shrugged her pretty shoulders with an air of enw at the inter- 
ruption, as she passed through the low window and bore on towards 
the dusky pine walk. 

Akenside waited for Blanche to speak. He saw that the crisis had 
come. In truth, Blanche had been waiting for it. Her breaking heart 
had discerned how it was for some little time past. She looked at him 
with sad, kind eyes; and a patient smile which pierced him like a 
sword. 

“You see I was wiser than you, Mr. Akenside. I always feared 
that I knew you better than you knew yourself. But you must not 
think I blame you ; I know that you have been fighting a battle.” 

‘““Miss Desmond! Blanche! Don’t judge me too harshly. As J 
live 

By this time she had taken the little carved hand from her neck, and 
was laying it in his palm. 

“You perceive now that it was more truly a symbol than you knew. 
It belongs where the heart had gone before. Heart and hand should 
be joined by divine right, I think.” 
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Mark Akenside had never loved any woman as passionately as he 
hated himself just now. He believed that in giving up Blanche he 
gave up the good angel of his life ; and he longed to catch her escaping 
robes—for she wished to escape—to kneel in the dust of humiliation at 
her feet, to force his way to her heart again by the very force and 
passion of his beseeching. But something in her look forbade him, 
showing him that it would be worse than useless. 

“ Stay, Mr. Akenside,” she cried in her pain. ‘ Do you think I 
could accept a divided love?” 

‘‘ Heaven forgive my folly!” was his answer. ‘ You were too good 
for me,” he slowly continued; and Mr. Mark Akenside could have 
gnashed his teeth as he felt the acrid truth. ‘‘ And yet, if you had 
had patience enough you might have made a better man of me than I 
ever shall be now.” 

She did not answer him save with a gleam of tender pity in the clear, 
kind eyes, which had shed bitterer tears for him than he would ever 
guess or know of. 

He went away from her; he could not for shame linger; but it was 
not to follow Miss Maud down the secluded path. Swinging through 
the gate in bitterness of heart, went he towards his home, self-contempt 
stinging him sorely. When he laid up the little coral hand which he 
had brought with him, he persuaded himself that it was for ever, unless 
in time his remorse and his constancy should win for him Blanche 
Desmond's pardon. 

He stayed away from Woodside a whole week, nursing the aforesaid 
constancy and remorse; and when he went back there again Blanche 
was gone. She had chosen this epoch to make a long-delayed visit ; 
her mother was better, and there was nothing to aoe it. So the 
field was clear for Maud, if she chose to use it. 

That young lady received Mr. Akenside very coldly at first. He 
wondered whether his absence had piqued her, or whether her sister 
had told her any secrets; showing -by this latter conjecture how little 
he really knew of Blanche after all. Like the vain, wavering, and most 
impressionable man he was, he suffered himself to fall into the old inti- 
macy, and was with Maud daily. Again she wove around him her 
subtle, glittering meshes, and in a few weeks he was more hopelessly 
her captive than he had ever been her sister’s. 

One day, moved by some superstition, Mr. Akenside carried to her 
the hand of carven coral, and hung it on her chain. ‘‘ When heart and 
hand have gone together, all must be right,” he said to himself and to her. 

This time his engagement was made known at once, and received 
the parental sanction. Mr. Desmond had returned. It was a match 
- quite suitable for his daughter, and one that pleased him. 

** But do you know I thought it had been Blanche?” observed Mrs. 
Desmond to her husband. 
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‘© If Mark Akenside ever had a chance to win Blanche, he Has been 
a fool to choose Maud,” was Mr. Desmond’s answer. Why—to go no 
further—it would have joined his own broad lands and mine.” 

One day, just before the wedding, which Blanche came home for, 
Mr. Akenside asked Maud what had been the strong, fixed purpose in 
her life, which she had once so earnestly asserted, and so resolutely 
refused to tell him. 

‘To make you love me,” the girl answered, after a minute’s struggle 
with her pride. And somehow the words strangely grated on the ear 
of Mr. Akenside. Had he made a mistake? Had he madea mistake? 

Too late to ask it now. He could not fling aside Maud as he had 
virtually flung her sister. Maud, at any rate, was supremely happy. 
And they were married. Through it all Miss Desmond was calm, and 
stately, and gentle: mistress of herself, but ever kind. Maud would © 
probably go on for aye wondering whether her sister had any heart. 

As for Mark Akenside, he will see sometimes from afar the calm and 
stately lily he had not discernment enough to gather, see her with a 
strange pang of regret and longing; just as doubtless he would have 
sighed now and then for Maud’s butterfly beauty and glittering grace if 
he had married her sister. ‘The one who was best and noblest among 
the three sufferéd most ; but that is the way of the world. It is not the 
heartless and the unworthy who are called upon to endure tribulation. 


— Tl Rap LEER. GT 
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CHAPTER XLII. 
DISTURBING THE GRAVE. 


Y twos and threes, by fours and fives, by tens and by dozens, the 

curious and excited groups were wending their way to Dallory 

churchyard. For a certain work was going on there, which had never 
been performed in it within the memory of the oldest inhabitant. 

Richard North was lying at Dallory Hall, incapacitated. When Mr. 
Seeley—assisted by Dr. Rane, who came in—examined into his injuries 
at Mrs. Gass’s, he pronounced them not to be grave. The bullet had 
struck a fleshy part of the arm, and passed off from it, leaving a wound. 
Care and rest only would be necessary to heal it; and the same might 
be said with regard to the blow on the temple. Perfect quietwas}ies- 
sential, perfect rest, to guard against any after-consequences. It was 
Mr. Seeley who continued to attend him by Richard’s own wish: not 
Dr. Rane. ‘The public thought the rejection of the latter ominously 
significant, in spite of Richard’s recent exertions to do away with the 
" impression of his guilt. Richard North knew how necessary it was, if 
only for his recommenced business, that he should not long be laid by, 
and he kept as quiet as Mr. Seeley could wish. No stranger was 
allowed to disturb him ; none of the household presumed to carry him 
the smallest particle of news, public or domestic. 

It was during this confinement of Richard’s that Ellen Adair received 
her summons for departure. Her father had arrived in London, and 
wrote to Mrs. Cumberland—all unconscious of that lady’s death— 
begging that she and Ellen would join him there. He apologized 
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to Mrs. Cumberland for not coming to Dallory, but said that family 
business required his presence in London. Mr. North at first proposed 
to take Ellen up himself: but he was really not fit ; and it was decided 
that Parrit, Madam’s maid, should attend her thither. 

As Ellen was passing through the hall to enter the carriage that would 
take her to the station, she found herself touched by Madam, and drawn 
into the dining-room. 

‘“‘'You have not seemed very happy with us, Miss Adair. But I have 
tried to make you so.” 

“Yes, Madam, I am sure you have; and I thank you very much,” 
returned Ellen gratefully—for Madam really did appear to have been 
most kind to her of late. ‘I trust papa will have an opportunity of 
thanking you and Mr. North personally.” 

Madam coughed. “If you think I deserve thanks, I wish you would 
do me a slight favour in return.” 

“Tf Ican. Certainly.” 

‘Some years ago when we were in India,” proceeded Madam, “ my 
late husband, Major Bohun, and your father were acquainted with each 
other. Some unpleasant circumstances took place between them: a 
quarrel, in fact. Major Bohun considered he was injured ; Mr. Adair 
thought it was himself who was. It was altogether very painful, and I 
would not for the world have that old matter raked up again ; it would 
cost me too much pain. Will you, then, guard from Mr. Adair’s know- 
ledge that I, Mrs. North, am she who was once Mrs. Bohun ?” 

“ Yes, I will,” said Ellen, in the hasty impulse of the moment, without 
pausing to consider whether circumstances would allow her to do so. 

“You promise me this.” 

“Yes, certainly. I will never speak of it to him, Madam.” 

‘“‘Thank you, my dear.” And Madam kissed her, and took her out 
arm in arm to the carriage. 

Day by day Richard North never failed to question the surgeon ina 
whisper, whether there was anything arising fresh in regard to the accu- 
sation against Dr. Rane: The answer was invariably No. In point of fact, 
Mr. Seeley, not hearing more of it himself, supposed there was not: 
and at length, partly in good faith, partly to calm his patient, who was 
restless on the subject, he said it had dropped through. 

Had it! During Richard's active opposition, Madam had found her 
hands somewhat crippled; for she scarcely deemed it might be 
altogether to her own interest at the Hall to set him at defiance: but 
the moment he was laid up, she was at work again more actively than 
ever. It was nothing but a Providence, Madam considered, that had 
put Richard out of the way for a time: and could Madam have 
released Poole from the consequences of his act, and sent him on his 
road rewarded, she had certainly done it. She gained her point. Poor 
Mrs. Rane was to be taken up from her grave. 
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Dale, who had it in hand, went about the proceedings as quietly and 
secretly as possible. He was sorry to have to do it, for he bore no ill- 
will to Richard North, but the contrary, and he knew how anxious he 
was that this should not be done; while at the same time the lawyer 
hated Madam. But, he had no choice: he had received his orders, as 
coroner, to call an inquest, and could not evade it. He issued his in- 
structions in private, strictly charging the few, who must act, to keep 
silence abroad. And not a syllable transpired beforehand. 

The work was commenced in the dark of the winter’s morning. By 
ten o’clock, however, the men had been seen in the churchyard, and 
secrecy was no longer possible. Like wild-fire ran the news to all parts 
of Dallory—Mrs. Rane was being taken up. Never had there been 
excitement akin to this. People rushed about like maniacs. They 
made nothing of knocking at the doors of others who were strangers to 
them, and leaving the tidings: the street was in an uproar, the windows 
were alive with heads : had Dallory suddenly found itself invaded by a 
destroying army, the commotion could not have been greater. 

Oh, then began the exodus to the churchyard. It was as though 
strings of pilgrims were flocking to a shrine. Mr. Dale had foreseen 
this probability, and was prepared. A body of police appeared in the 
churchyard, and the pilgrims found they could not approach the actual 
spot beyond the limits of a respectful distance. Naturally resenting 
this, they relieved their feelings by loud talking. 

Jelly was there. Never nearer losing her reason than now. Between 
dismay at what she had set afloat, and horror at the crime about to be 
revealed, Jelly was not clear whether she stood on her head or her 
heels. When the news was carried to her of what was going on, Jelly 
nearly fainted. Now that it had come to the point, she felt that she 
would have given the world never to have meddled with it. It was not 
so much of the responsibility to herself that she thought, as of the 
dreadful aspect of the thing altogether. She went into a fit of 
trembling, and ran into her chamber to hide it: when somewhat 
recovered, she asked leave of Mrs. Beverage to be allowed to go out 
for a few hours. To have been compelled to remain in-doors would 
have driven her quite mad. The morning was getting late when Jelly 
arrived at the scene, and the first person she particularly noticed there 
was Mrs. Gass. 

But Mrs. Gass had not come forth in idle curiosity as most others 
had done—and there were some superior people, in regard to station, 
amidst the mob. Mrs. Gass was inexpressibly shocked and dismayed 
that it should really have come to this. Oliver Rane was her late hus- 
band’s nephew ; she truly did not think he could have been guilty ; and 
she had hastened to the spot to see whether any argument or persuasion 
might avail at this, the twelfth hour, to arrest proceedings and spare 
this disgrace to the North and Gass families. 
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But no. But no. Stepping over the barrier-line that the police had 
drawn, without the smallest regard to the remonstrance of a red-faced 
inspector, who was directing things, Mrs. Gass approached the small 
throng around the grave. She might have spared herself the pains. In 
answer to her urgent appeal she was told that nobody here had any 
power now; it was gone out of their hands. In getting back, crestfallen, 
Mrs. Gass encountered Jelly. 

“* Well,” said she, regarding Jelly sternly, “ be you satisfied with your 
work P” 

Jelly never answered. In her shame, her regret, her humiliation at 
what she had done, she could almost have wished herself labouring at 
some expiating treadmill. 

“Any way, girl, you might have had the decency to keep away,” 
went on Mrs, Gass. 

““T couldn't,” said Jelly meekly. ‘I couldn’t stop at home, and 
bear it.” 

“Then I’d have gone a mile or two the t’other way,” retorted Mrs. 
Gass. ‘You've got a face of your own—to show it here. And a con- 
Science too.” 

A frightful noise interrupted them: something between a shout and 
a yell. The heavy coffin was at length deposited on the ground with 
the tired pick-axes beside it, and the populace was expressing their 
mixed sentiments at the sight: some in a round of applause at this 
great advance in the show: others in a condemnatory groan of scorn 
meant for him who had caused it—Dr. Rane. Mrs. Gass, what with 
the yelling, and what with the coffin and pick-axes, and what with 
the crush, had never felt so cruelly humiliated in all her days ; and she 
retired behind a remote tree to hide her face of pain. 

‘Where is he, the murderer? Why don’t he come and look on at 
his poor victim? She'll soon be open to sight. The crowner ought to 
’ancuff him and haul him here.—Rabbit them watchful perlice! They’ve 
got eyes behind ’em. They wants to be blowed up with a can o’ 
powder. Look at old Jekyll there and his red face!—Ugh! the 
poisoner! What had poor Bessy North done to him, that he should 
put her in there! The lead’s thick enough! it'll take time to open 
that. Bones! Blood! Fire!” 

These sentences, amidst many others, penetrated to Mrs. Gass’s ears. 
Just then Thomas Hepburn appeared in sight, his face very sad and pale. 

“Hepburn,” said Mrs. Gass, “I can’t think they'll find anything 
wrong in there. My belief is she died natural. Unless there were 
better grounds to go upon than I know of, they ought not to have gone 
to this shameful length.” 

‘‘Ma’am, I don’t think it, either,” assented the man. ‘I’m sure it 
has been more like a dream to me than anything else, since I heard it. 
Folks say it is Madam at the Hall that has forced it on.” 
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Had Mrs. Gass been a man, she might have felt tempted to give 
Madam a very strong word. What right had she, in her ill-conditioned 
malice, to inflict this pain on others ? 

‘“‘Whatever may be the upshot of this, Thomas Hepburn, it will 
come home to her as sure as that we two be talking here. What are 
you going there for?” added Mrs. Gass, for he was preparing to make 
his way towards the open grave. 

‘I’ve had orders to be here, ma’am. Some of those law officials 
don’t understand this sort of work as well as I do.” 

He crossed over, the police making way for him, Inspector Jekyll 
giving hima nod. Jelly was standing not far from Mrs. Gass, leaning 
her forehead against a tree, as she strained her eyes to look on. By the 
eagerness displayed by the crowd, and the difficulty there was in keeping 
them back, it might have been supposed they thought that they had 
only to get to see the face of the dead body, lying within, to have all 
suspicion of Dr. Rane turned into fact. 

The work went on. Now during an interval of almost breathless 
silence; now amidst a half-suppressed roar. Suddenly, a frightful 
report was whispered from one to another; though who first spoke it, 
or whence it arose, none could discover—that their righteous curiosity 
was not to be gratified. That as soon as the shell should be disinterred 
from the leaden coffin, it was to be taken away unopened with what it 
contained. 

Unopened! would they stand this? Were they Englishmen, and 
should a miserable jackanapes-at-law (meant for Dale) treat them in 
this way? Had not Bessy North grown amidst them, and would they 
not see justice done her? No, no; they had not come here to be 
cheated. They’d look on her if they died for it. 

The leaden covering came off amidst a tumult, and the common 
deal shell alone remained now. So determined were the mob, so 
threatening grew their aspect and movements—and it was a pretty for- 
midable mob now, as to numbers—that a timorous old magistrate, who 
was present, left the grave; and, putting up his hands for a hearing, 
assured them that the shell was to be opened, and should be opened, 
there on the ground. 

It was at this juncture that another spectator came slowly up— 
although it might have been supposed that the whole of Dallory was 
already there. The mob, their excited faces turned to the old magistrate 
and to Thomas Hepbum, who was already at work, did not see his 
approach. Which was perhaps as well : for it was Dr. Rane. 

Even from him had these proceedings been kept secret, perhaps 
especially from him ; and it was only now, upon coming forth to visit a 
patient in Dallory, that he learnt what was taking place in the church- 
yard. He came to it at once: his countenance was stern, his face 
whiter than death. 
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Mrs. Gass saw him; Jelly saw him. Mrs. Gass silently moved to 
prevent his further approach, putting her portly black silk skirts in his 
way. Her intentions were good. 

“‘ Go back,” she whispered. ‘Steal away before you are seen. Look 
at this unruly mob here. They might tear you to pieces, doctor, in the 
humour they are in.” 

‘Let them—when I have stopped /hayz,” he recklessly answered, 
pointing to what Thomas Hepburn was doing. 

“You are mad, doctor,” cried Mrs. Gass in excitement. ‘Stop 
that! Why, look, sir, how impossible it would be, even with the best 
wish, to stop it now. <A nail or two more knocked up, sir, and the lid’s 
off.” 

It was as she said. Dr. Rane saw it. He took out his handkerchief, 
and passed it over his damp face. . 

‘Richard North gave me his word that he would stop it if it came to 
such a pass as this,” he murmured to himself more than to Mrs. Gass. 

“ Richard North knows no more o’ this than it seems you knew of it,” 
she said. ‘‘ He is shut up in his room at the Hall, and hears nothing. 
Doctor, take advice and get away,” she imploringly whispered. ‘ There’s 
time yet.” 

“No,” he doggedly said. ‘As it has gone so far, I'll stand my 
ground now.” 

Mrs. Gass groaned. The sound was lost in a rush—a fight—a hoarse 
roar—policemen contending against King Mob, King Mob against 
policemen. It turned even Mrs. Gass pale. Dr. Rane voluntarily 
arrested his advancing steps. Jelly lifted her face and peered out from 
the distant tree. 

The lid had been lifted, and the open shell stood exposed. It was 
more than the excited numbers could witness, and be still. Inspector 
Jekyll and his fellows kept them back from looking into it? Never. 
A short, sharp struggle, and the police and their staves were nowhere. 
With a triumphant whoop the crowd flew forward. 

But a strange hush, seemingly of consternation, had fallen on those 
who stood at the grave; a hush fell on these interlopers as they reached 
it. The coffin was empty. 

Of all unexpected stoppages to proceedings, official or otherwise, a 
more complete one than this had never fallen. The old magistrate, the 
coroner—who had just come striding over the ground, to see how things 
were going on—Thomas Hepburn, and others generally, stared at the 
empty coffin in profound perplexity. 

And the draggle-tail mob, when it had taken its fill of staring also, 
elbowing each other in the process, and fighting ruefully for place and 
precedence, burst out into aroar. Not at all a complimentary one to 
Dr. Rane. 

‘* He have sold her for dissection, he have! He never put her in at 
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all, he didn’t! He had a sham funeral! ’Twarn’t enough to poison of 
her, but he must sell her a’ter it!” 

To accuse a man of these heinous offences behind his back and 
beyond his hearing, is one thing, but it is not felt to be quite so con- 
venient to do it in his presence. The sight of Dr. Rane walking calmly 
(not to say impudently) across the churchyard into their very midst, 
struck a kind of timidity on the spints of the roarers, Silence super- 
vened. They even parted to let him pass, backing on each other’s feet 
without mercy. Dr. Rane threw his glance on the empty coffin, and 
then on those who stood around it. 

“Well,” said he, “ why don’t you take me?” 

And not a soul ventured to reply. 

“ T have murdered my wife, have I? If I Aave, why you know I 
deserve no quarter. Come, Mr. Coroner, why don’t you issue your 
edict to arrest me? You have your officers handy.” 

The exceeding independence with which this was spoken, the impu- 
dent freedom of Dr. Rane’s demeanour, the scornful mockery of his 
tone, could not be surpassed. He had the best of it now; might say 
what he pleased, and laugh derisively at them at will: and they knew 
it. Even Dale, the coroner, felt small—which i is saying a good deal of 
a lawyer. 

Turning round, the doctor walked slowly back again, his umbrella 
swinging, his head aloft in the air. Mrs, Gass met him midway. 

“‘Tell me the truth for the love of goodness, doctor. I have never 
believed it of you. You did not help her to her death?” 

“Help her to her death?” he retorted. “No: my wife was too 
dear to me for that. I’d have killed the whole world rather than her— 
if it must have come to killing at all.” 

‘‘ And I believe you, doctor,” was the hearty response. ‘‘ And I have 
told everybody, from the first, that the charge was wicked and pre- 
posterous.” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Gass.” 

He broke from her, from any further questions she might have put, 
and stalked away towards Dallory, coolly saying that he had a patient 
to see. 

As to the crowd, they really did not know what to make of this: it 
was a shameful cheat. The small throng of officials, including the 
police, seemed to know as little. To be enabled to take Oliver Rane 
into custody for the poisoning of his wife, they must first find the wife, 
and ascertain whether she had been poisoned. Lawyer Dale had never 
met with so bewildering a check in the long course of his practice ; the 
red-faced Inspector stroked his chin, and the old magistrate clearly had 
not got his proper mind back yet. 

By the appearance of the shell, it appeared orctty evident that the 
dead body had never been in it at all. What had he done with it »— 
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where could he have hidden it? A thought crossed Mr. Jekyll, 
experienced in crime, that the doctor might have concealed it in his 
house—or buried it in his garden. 

‘“‘ How was it you did not feel the lightness of the shell when you 
put it into the lead, you and your men ?” asked the inspector, turning 
sharply to Thomas Hepburn. 

“We did not do it,” was the undertaker’s answer. ‘‘ Dr. Rane under- 
took that himself, on account of the danger of infection. Wewent and 
soldered the lead down, but it was all ready for us.” 

A clearer suspicion of guilt, than this fact conveyed, could not well 
be found: as they all murmured one to another. The old magistrate 
rubbed up his hair, as if by that means he could rub up his intellect. 

“I don’t understand,” he said, still bewildered. ‘‘ Why should he 
have kept her out of the cofine If he—if he did what was wrong, 
surely to bury her out of sight would be the safest place to hide away 
his crime. What do you think about it, Jekyll?” 

‘“Well, your worship, I can only think that—that he might have 
feared some such proceeding as this, and so secured himself against it,” 
was the Inspector’s answer. ‘I don’t know, of course: it is only an 
idea.” 

“ But were is the body, Jekyll?” persisted the magistrate. ‘ What 
could he have done with it ?” 

‘Tt must be our business to find out, your worship.” 

“Did he cut her up?” demanded the mob. For which interruption 
they were chased backwards by the army of discomfited policemen. 

‘She may be about his premises still, your worship,” said the In- 
spector, hazarding the opinion. ‘If so, I should say she 1s lying a few 
feet below the surface somewhere in the garden.” 

‘‘ Bless my heart, what a frightful thing!” cried his worship. “ And 
about this? What is going to be done?” 

He pointed to the coffins and the open grave. Yes: what was to be 
done? Lawyer Dale searched his legal memory and could not remem- 
ber any similar precedent to guide him. A short counsel was held, the 
outsiders groaning and hissing an accompaniment to it. 

“When her bones is found, poor lady, they’ll want Chris’an bur'al : 
as good let the grave lie open,” interposed one of the gravediggers res- 
pectfully—who no doubt wished to be spared the present labour of 
filling-in the earth. To which opinion the gentlemen, consulting there, 
condescended to listen. 

And, finally, that course was decided upon: Thomas Hepburn being 
requested to have the coffins removed to his place, pending inquiry. 
And the gentlemen dispersed, and the mob after them. 

A very dissatisfied mob, it was, shuffling and trampling out of the 
churchyard. They did not get much pleasure now, poor things, in their 
enforced idleness, their semi-starvation: and to be balked in this way 
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was about as mortifying a termination as the day could have had. 
There was only one worse to be imagined—and that was a possibility 
not glanced at: that it should have been discovered poor Mrs. Rane 
died naturally. 

The last person left in the churchyard—except a man or two who 
stayed to guard the coffins, while means were being brought to take 
them away—was Jelly. To have watched Jelly’s countenance when the 
empty shell stood revealed, would have been as good as looking ata 
picture. The mouth opened, the jaw dropped, the eyes were strained. 
It was worse than even Jelly had supposed, and Dr. Rane was a greater 
villain. Not content with taking his wife’s life, he had also taken her 
body. Whether he had disposed of it in the manner affirmed by the 
mob, or in that suggested by the Inspector, or in any other way, the 
doctor must be one of the most hardened criminals breathing—his 
brazen demeanour just now in the graveyard would bear out ¢/at. And 
now the trouble was no nearer its clearance than before, and Jelly 
almost wished, as she had wished many a time lately, that she could 
die. Hiding herself from the spectators stood she, her brow pressed 
against the friendly tree’s trunk, her heart faint within her. When the 
echoes of the trampling mob died away in the distance, Jelly-lifted her 
head to depart also, drawing her black shawl around her with a shudder. 

“* That's why she can’t rest, poor lady; she’s not laid in consecrated 
ground. At the worst, I never suspected this.” 


CHAPTER XLIII. 
A NIGHT EXPEDITION. 


SEVEN o'clock was striking out on a dark winter’s night, as a hired 
carriage with a pair of post horses drew up near to the gates of 
Dallory Hall. Apparently the special hour had been agreed upon for 
a rendezvous, for before the clock had well told its numbers, a small 
group of people might have been séen approaching the carriage from 
different ways. 

There issued out from the Hall gates, Mr. North, leaning on the 
night arm of his son Richard. Richard had quitted his chamber to join in 
this expedition. His left arm was in a sling, and he looked pale: but 
he was fast advancing towards recovery ; and Mr. Seeley, consulted con- 
fidentially, had given him leave to go. Mrs. Gass came up from the 
direction of Dallory; and Dr. Rane came striding from the Ham. A 
red-faced portly gentleman in plain clothes, who was standing by the 
carriage, greeted them: without his official costume and in the dark 
night, few would have recognized him for Inspector Jekyll, who had 
been directing in the churchyard the day before. Mrs. Gass, Mr. 
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North, and Richard, got into the carriage. The inspector was about to 
ascend to the box, the postilion being on the horses, but Dr. Rane said 
he would prefer to sit outside himself. So Mr. Jekyll got inside, and 
the doctor got up; and the carriage drove away down Dallory Ham. 

Peering out after it, in the dark night, behind the post of the gates, 
was Mrs. North. Someone by her side—it was only a servant-boy— 
ran off, at a signal from her, towards the stables with a message, as fast 
as his legs would carry him. There came back in answer Madam’s 
carriage—which must have been waiting for the signal—with a pair of 
fresh fleet horses. 

‘Catch it up, and keep it in sight at a distance,” were her orders to 
the coachman, as she stepped in. So the post-carriage was being 
tracked and followed: a fact none of its inmates had the slightest 
notion of. 

In her habit of peeping and prying, of listening at this door, of 
putting her ear to that, of glancing surreptitiously into other people’s 
letters, and of ferreting generally, Madam had become aware during the 
last twenty-four hours, that some unusual stir was shaking the equanimity 
of Mr. North and Richard; that some journey, to be taken in secret 
by Mr. North, and kept secret, was being determined on. Conscience 
—when it’s not a good one—is apt to suggest all kinds of unpleasant 
things, and Madam’s whispered to her that this hidden expedition had 
reference to herself ; and—perhaps—to a gentleman who had recently 
arrived in England, William Adair. 

The coachman had no difficulty in obeying orders. The post- 
carriage was not as light as Madam’s. Keeping at a safe distance, he 
followed in its wake, unsuspected. First of all from the Ham down the 
back lane, and then through all kinds of unfrequented, cross-country 
by-ways. Altogether, as both drivers thought, fifteen or sixteen miles. 

The post-carriage drew up at a solitary house on the outskirts of a 
small hamlet. Madam’s carriage halted too, further off. Getting out 
of it, she told her coachman to wait; and she stole cautiously along 
under cover of the hedge, to watch proceedings. It was then about 
nine o’clock. 

They were all going into the house: a little crowd of them, as it 
seemed to Madam ; and the post-carriage went slowly away, perhaps to 
an inn. What had they gone to that house for? Was Mr. Adair in ite 
Madam was determined to see. She partly lost sight of prudence in 
her desperation, and was at the door just as it closed after them. Half 
a minute, and she knocked softly with her knuckles. It was opened by 
a young girl with a scarlet country face, and scarlet elbows. 

‘“‘Law!” said she, “I thought they was all in. Do you belong 
to ’em?” 

“Ves,” said Mrs. North. 

So she went in also, and crept up the dark staircase after them, 
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directed by the girl. ‘ Fust door you comes to at the top.” Madam’s 
face was growing of a ghastly whiteness: she fully expected to see 
Wilham Adair. 

The voices would have guided her without anything else. Several 
were heard talking together inside the room: her husband’s she dis- 
tinguished plainly : and, she thought, Madam certainly thought, he was 
sobbing. Madam went into a heat at that. What revelation had Mr. 
Adair been already making? He had lost no time. 

The door was not latched. Madam cautiously pushed it an inch or 
two open so as to enable her to see in. She looked very ugly just now, 
her lips drawn back from her teeth with emotion, something like a 
hyena’s. Madam looked in: and saw, not Mr. Adair, but—Bessy 
Rane. 

Bessy Rane. She was standing near the table, while Dr. Rane was 
talking. Standing quite still, with her placid face, her pretty curls 
falling, and a violet-coloured merino gown on, that Madam had seen 
her wear a dozen times. In short, it was just like Bessy Rane in life. 
On the table, by the side of the one candle, lay some white work, as if 
just put out of hand. 

In all Madam’s life she had perhaps never been so ohiened as now 
—with present, sheer fright. The truth did not occur to her. She surely 
thought it was an apparition, as Jelly had before thought; or that—or 
that—Bessy had in some mysterious manner been conveyed hither from 
that empty grave. In these moments of confusion the mind is apt to 
run away with itself. Madam’s was not strong enough to endure the 
shock, and be silent. With a piercing shriek, she turned to fly, and fell 
against a whitewashed chimney that the architect of the old-fashioned 
house had thought fit to carry upwards through the centre of it. The 
next moment she was in hysterics. 

Bessy was the first to run to attend her. Bessy herself, you under- 
stand, not her ghost. Inacorner of the capacious old room, built when 
ground was cheap, was Bessy’s bed; and on this they laid Mrs. North. 
Madam was not long in recovering her equanimity: but she continued 
where she was, making believe she was exhausted, and put a corner of 
her shawl over her face. For once in her life the face had some shame 
in it. 

Yes: Bessy was not dead. Humanly speaking, there had never at 
all been any more probability of Bessy’s demise than there was of 
Madam’s at this moment. Dr. Rane is giving the explanation, and the 
others are standing to listen, except Mr. North, who has sat down in an 
elbow chair of polished wood, while Richard leans the weight of his 
undamaged arm on its back. Mrs. Gass has pushed back her bonnet 
from her beaming face; the Inspector looks impassive as befits his 
calling, but on the whole pleased. 

“T am not ashamed of what I have done,” said Dr. Rane, standing 
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by Bessy’s side ; “‘and I only regret it for the pain my wife’s supposed 
death caused her best friends, Mr. North and Richard. I would have 
given much to tell the truth to Mr. North, but I knew it would not be 
safe to entrust it to him, and so I wished to let it wait until we should 
have left the country. For all that has occurred you must blame the 
tontine. That is, blame the Ticknells, who obstinately, wrongly, 
cruelly kept the money from us. There were reasons—my non-success 
in my profession for one—why I wished to quit Dallory, and start afresh 
in another place: I and my wife talked of it until it grew, with me, into 
a disease ; and I believe Bessy got to wish for it at last almost as I 
did.” 

‘Yes I did, Oliver,” she put in. 

“Look at the circumstances,” resumed Dr. Rane, in his sternest 
tones, and not at all as though he were on his defence. ‘‘ There was 
the sum of money—two thousand pounds—belonging to me and my 
wife jointly, and they denied our touching it until one of us should be 
dead! It was monstrously unjust. I think you must acknowledge 
that much, Mr. Inspector.” 

“ Well—it did seem hard,” acknowledged that functionary. 

“IT know J thought it so,” said Mrs. Gass. 

“It was worse than hard,” spoke the doctor passionately. ‘I used 
to say to my wife that if I could take it out of the old trustees’ hands 
by force, or stratagem, I should think it no shame. Idle talk, it was; 
never meant to be anything else. But 1'Jl get on. The fever broke 
out in Dallory, and Bessy was taken ill. She thought it was the fever, 
and so did I. I had fancied her a little afraid of it, and was in my 
heart secretly thankful to Mr. North for inviting her to the Hall. But 
for her putting off the going to it for a day—which she did herself 
through the absence of Molly Green—what happened later could never 
have taken place.” 

Dr. Rane paused, as if considering how he should go on with his 
story. After a moment he resumed it, looking straight at them, as he 
had been looking all along. 

‘IT wish you to understand that every word I am telling you—and 
shall tell you—is the strict truth. ‘The truth, upon my honour, and 
before Heaven. And yet, perhaps, even after this, you will scarcely 
give me credit when I say—that I did believe my wife’s illness was the 
fever. All that first day (she had been taken ill during the night with 
sickness and shivering) I thought it was the fever. Seeley thought it. 
She was in a very high state of feverishness, and no doubt the fear of 
the fever for her served somewhat to bias our judgment. Bessy herself 
said it was the fever, and would not hear a word of hope to the contrary. 
But at might—the night of the first day, remember—she had nearly an 
hour of sickness ; and was so relieved by it, and grew so cool and col- 
lected, that I detected the nature of the case. It was nothing but a 
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bad bilious attack, accompanied by a very unusual degree of fever ; but 
not “he fever. ‘You have cheated me, my darling,’ I said in a jesting 
way as I kissed her, ‘I shall not get the tontine.’—Here she stands by 
my side to confirm or refute it,” broke off Dr. Rane, but indeed they 
could all see he was relating the simple truth. ‘ ‘Can you not pretend 
that I am dead, Oliver?’ she answered faintly, for she was still exceed- 
ingly ill; ‘ I'll go away, and you can say I died.’ Nowof course Bessy 
spoke this jestingly, as I had done: but nevertheless the words did lead 
to what afterwards took place. J proposed it—do not lay the blame 
on Bessy—that she really should go away, and I should give out that 
she was dead.” 

A slight groan from the region of the bed, smothered at once by a 
pretended snore. Dr. Rane continued. 

‘<In prospective it seemed very easy of accomplishment—very. But 
had I foreseen all the disagreeable proceedings, the artifice, the trouble, 
that must inevitably attend such an attempted deceit, I should never 
have entered upon it. Had I properly reflected, I of course might 
have foreseen it: but I did not reflect. Like a great many schemes 
that we enter upon in life, the mind skips the working, and is content 
to skip it, and looks only to the end accomplished. Nearly all that 
night Bessy and I conversed together: chiefly planning how she should 
get away and where she should stay. By morning, what with the 
fatigue induced by this prolonged vigil, and the exhaustion left from 
her illness, she was thoroughly worn out. It had been agreed 
between us that she should simulate weariness and a desire to sleep; 
the better to evade a discovery of her, so far, restoration; but there 
was no need to simulate ; she was both sleepy and exhausted.” 

‘“‘T never was so sleepy before in all my life,” interrupted Bessy. 

‘“‘The day went on,” resumed Dr. Rane. ‘At ten o’clock, when 
Phillis left, I went up to my wife’s room, and told her the time for 
acting had come. I crossed over to Seeley’s with the news that my 
wife was gone: and I strove to show the grief I should have felt had 
it been true. Crossing back to my home again, I saw Frank Dallory, 
and told him. ‘The play is inaugurated,’ I said to Bessy when I went 
in—and then I betook myself to Mr. North ; and then on to Hepburmm’s. 
Do you remember, sir, how I tried to soothe your grief ?—speaking per- 
sistently of hope—though of course you could not see that any hope 
remained,” asked Dr. Rane, turning to Mr. North. “I dared not 
speak more plainly, though I longed to do it.” 

‘Ay, I do remember,” answered Mr. North. 

‘‘The worst part of all the business was the next; the bringing in of 
the shell,” continued the doctor. ‘‘ Worse, because I had a horror of 
my wife seeing it. I contrived that she did not. Hepbum’s men 
brought it up to the ante-room. Bessy was in bed still in the front 
room, and she heard them: I could not help that. When they left, I 
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put it down by the side of the wall with the trestles, threw some of my 
coats carelessly upon it, and so hid it. It was time then for Bessy to 
get up. While she was dressing, I went round to the stables, where 
the gig and horse I used are kept, to make sure that the ostler had 
gone to bed—for he had a habit sometimes of sitting up late. It was 
during this absence of mine that Bessy, dressed all but her gown, went 
to the landing to listen whether or not I had come in. The chamber 
door was open, so that the light shone on the landing ; it happened to 
be at that moment that Jelly was at the opposite window, and she— 
later—took it to be Mrs. Rane’s ghost that she saw.” 

The sight of Mrs. Gass’s amused face was something good. She 
nodded in triumph. 

“T thought it might be beer,” said she. “I told Jelly what an 
uncommon idiot she was. Ghost, indeed!” 

“Bessy made herself ready, took some refreshment, and I brought 
the gig to the back door in the garden, and drove my wife away. The 
only place open at that time of night—or rather morning—would be 
some insignificant open railway station. We fixed on Hewley. I drove 
her there; and left her sitting under cover in solitary state—for I had 
to get back with the horse and gig before people were astir. As soon 
as the morning was pretty well on, so as not to be remarked by strangers, 
Bessy walked to Churchend, about five miles’ distance, and took a 
lodging in this house—this same room; where she has been ever since 
—and it is a vast deal longer time than we calculated on. Poison my 
wife !” added Dr. Rane, with some emotion, as he drew her to him 
involuntarily, with a gesture of genuine love. ‘‘She is rather too precious 
to me for that. You know; don’t you, my darling.” 

The happy tears stood in her eyes as she met his. He stooped and 
kissed her, very fondly. 

‘If my wife were taken from me, the Ticknells might keep the ton- 
tine money, and welcome; I should not care for it without Bessy. It 
was chiefly for her sake that my great desire to possess it arose,” he 
added, emphatically. ‘I could not bear that she should be reduced to 
so poor a home after Dallory Hall. Bessy constantly said that she did 
not mind it, but 7 did: minded it for her.” 

*Couldn’t you have managed all this without the funeral ?” asked 
Richard North, speaking for the first time. 

“ How could I?” returned Dr. Rane. ‘There were no means of 
avoiding it When my wife was given out as dead, she had to be 
buried, or Mr. Inspector Jekyll, there, might have been coming in to 
ask the reason why. Had I properly thought of all that must be done, 
I should, as I say, never have attempted it. It was hateful to me; and 
I declare that I don’t know how I could, or did, carry it through. 
Once or twice I thought I must stick fast, and confess, to my shame, 
that Bessy was alive—but I felt that might be worse, of the two, than 
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going on with it to the end. I hope the Ticknells will suffer for what 
they have cost me.” 

“Jelly says she saw the ghost twice,” observed Mrs. Gass, her eyes 
twinkling still. 

“Ah! that was Bessy’s fault,” said Dr. Rane, shaking his head at his 
wife, in mock reproval, as we do at a beloved child when it is naughty. 
‘‘ She was so imprudent as to come home for a few hours—walking 
across country by easy stages and getting in after nightfall. It was 
about her clothes. I have been over here twice at night—or three 
times, is it not, Bessy?—and brought her things each time; but I 
brought the most valuable of them. Bessy said she must have the 
others ; and at last, as I tell you, she came herself, to look after them. 
I think the clothes were only an excuse—eh, Bessy ?” 

‘“‘ Partly,” acknowledged Bessy. “For, oh! I longed for a sight of 
home. Just one more sight as a farewell. I had quitted it in so 
bewildered a hurry. It again led to Jelly’s seeing me. I was at my 
large chest-of-drawers, papa,” she continued,,as if speaking for Mr. 
North alone. ‘“ Oliverhad gone round to get the gig to bring me back ; 
I thought I heard him come in again, and went to the landing to listen. 
It was not he, but Jelly: and we met face to face. I assure you she 
frightened #e—for consequences—quite as much as I did her.” 

“And, Bessy, my dear, what have the people here thought about it all 
the time ?” inquired Mr. North. ‘Do they know who you are?” 

‘“Why of course not, papa. They think I am a lady in poor health, 
staying here for the sake of country air—and I did feel and look very 
ill when I came. It is an old widow lady who has the house, and the 
girl you saw is her servant. They are not curious. They know us 
only as Mr. and Mrs. Oliver, and think we live at Bletchley. I want 
to know who it was that pushed matters to extremity in regard to these 
proceedings against my husband,” added Mrs. Rane, after a pause. “It 
was not you,.papa: and Richard was doing his best to hush it all up. 
Richard had known the truth since an interview he held with Oliver. 
Who was it, papa?” 

Madam tumbled off the bed, moaning a little, as if she were very 
weak. Bessy had not the slightest idea that’ Madam had been the 
culprit. 

‘* Who was it, Mr. Jekyll?” continued Bessy. 

The Inspector looked up to the ceiling and down to the floor ; and 
then thought the candle wanted snuffing. Which it certainly did. 
Madam said in a shrieking voice, as he was putting down the snuffers, 
that she should depart. If the others chose to stay and countenance 
all this unparalleled iniquity, se could not. 

She stood, upright as ever, tossing back her head, all her native 
impudence returning to her. They let her go. 

‘When you found things were going to be pushed against you, sir, 
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why did you not declare the truth?” asked the Inspector of Dr. 
Rane. 

“‘T knew that the moment I declared the truth, all hope of the ton- 
tine money would be at an end; that I should have done what I 
had done for nothing,” answered Dr. Rane. ‘Richard North undertook to 
give me notice in time if things should be pushed to an extremity ; but 
he got disabled, you know, and could not. Until they were in the act 
of disturbing the grave, I had no warning of it.” 

A pause of silence followed the answer. Dr. Rane resumed. 

‘* Tll-luck seems to have attended it from the first. Perhaps nothing 
better was to be expected. Jelly’s having seen my wife was a great mis- 
fortune. We are going now to America. I have not the money to 
join Dr. Jones as partner, but I daresay he'll be glad of me as an 
assistant.” 

‘“‘Look here,” interposed Mrs. Gass. “I don’t say that what you’ve 
done is anything but a very wrong thing, doctor; but it might have 
been worse : and, compared to what a lot o’ fools were saying, it seems 
but a trifle. I was once about to make you an offer of some money. 
Finding you couldn’t get the tontine paid to you and your wife ; which, 
as I have told you, I thought was a shame, all circumstances con- 
sidered ; I resolved to advance it to you myself. Mrs. Rane’s death 
stopped me; leastways, her reported death. You won't get it now, 
doctor, for certain, from the Ticknells—for I suppose they’ll have to be 
told the truth: and so you shall have it from me. Two thousand 
pounds is ready for you, at your command.” 

A red spot of emotion flushed Dr. Rane’s pale face. He gazed at 
Mrs. Gass eagerly, as if asking whether it could be true. 

“Tt's all right, doctor. You are my late husband’s nephew, you 
know, and all the money was his. You'll find yourself and your wife 
substantially remembered in my will; and as two thousand pounds of 
it may do you good now, it shall be advanced to you.” 

Bessy stole round to Mrs. Gass, and burst into tears on her bosom. 
Happy, grateful tears. The doctor, the scarlet flush deepening on his 
face, took Mrs, Gass’s hand, and clasped it. 

‘‘ And I wish to my very heart I had made no delay in the offer at 
first,” cried Mrs. Gass. “It'll always be a warning to me not to put 
off til to-morrow what should be done to-day.” 

“T shall have to make things nght with the authorities ; and I sup- 
pose Hepburn may keep the coffins for his pains,” quaintly remarked 
Mr. Inspector Jekyll. 

But the carriage took back one less than it had brought. For Dr. 
Rane did not return again to Dallory. 
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PART THE THIRD. 
CHAPTER XLIV. 
ARTHUR BOHUN’S SHAME. 


A WELL-SPREAD dessert-table of glass and china and plate, glittering 
under the rays of the handsome chandelier in the dining-room of Sir 
Nash Bohun’s town house. Sir Nash and his nephew Arthur are seated 
at it, one guest between them. It is General Strachan ; an old officer, 
Scotch by birth, who has just come home after passing the best part of 
his life in India. 

The winter was departing. Arthur Bohun looked better, Sir Nash 
pretty well. Ina month or two both intended to depart for the Ger- 
man springs, that were to renovate Sir Nash’s life. 

General Strachan had been very intimate with Sir Nash Bohun in 
early hfe, before he went out at all to India. After he went out he had 
been equally intimate with Major Bohun; but he was only Captain 
Strachan then. 

‘* And so you think Arthur like his father,” observed Sir Nash, as he 
passed the claret. 

“The very image of him,” replied the general. “I’m sure I should 
have known him for Tom Bohun’s son had I met him accidentally in 
the street. Adair saw the likeness, too.” 

“What Adair’s that?” carelessly asked Sir Nash. 

“ William Adair. You saw me with him at the club door this morn- 
ing. We were going at the moment when you came up.” 

Perhaps Sir Nash was a little struck with the name. He called to 
mind a good-looking, slender, gentlemanly man, who had been arm-in- 
arm with the general at the time mentioned. 

‘“But what Adair is it, Strachan ?” 

‘“What Adair? Why, the one who was in India when—when poor 
Tom died. He was Tom’s greatest friend. Perhaps you have never 
heard of him?” 

‘Ves I have, to my sorrow,” said Sir Nash. “It was he who caused 
poor Tom’s death.” 

General Strachan eeEN Pe) did not understand. ‘ IWWo caused 
poor Tom’s death ?” 

“¢ Adair.” 

‘‘ Why bless me, where could you have picked up that?” cried the 
general in surprise. ‘‘If Adair could have saved Tom's life at any 
sacrifice to himself he’d have done it. They were close, firm friends to 
the last.” 

Sir Nash seemed to be listening as though he heard not. “Of course 
we did not get at the particulars of my brother’s death, over here, as 
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we should have got at them had we been on the spot,” he remarked. 
‘We were glad, rather, to hush it up for the sake of Arthur. Poor 
Tom got into some trouble, some disgrace, and Adair led him into it. 
‘That’s what we have always heard.” 

“ Then you heard wrong, Bohun,” said the general, somewhat bluntly. 
‘‘Tom got into debt, and I don’t know what all, but it was not Adair 
that led him into it. Who could have told you it was?” 

‘“ Mrs. Bohun, Tom’s widow.” 

‘¢ Oh, she,” returned the general, in an accent of contempt that spoke 
volumes. ‘ Why. she—but never mihd now,” he broke off, suddenly 
glancing at Arthur as he remembered that she was his mother. ‘ Let 
bygones be bygones, Bohun,” he added, sipping his claret; “no good 
to recal them. Only don’t continue to believe aught against William 
Adair. He is one of the best men living, and always has been.” 

Arthur Bohun, who had sat still as a stone, leaned his pale face a 
little towards the general, and spoke. 

‘‘Did not this Mr. Adair, after my father’s death, get into disgrace, 
and—and undergo its punishment ? ” 

‘Never. Adair got into no disgrace.” 

‘¢ Has he been a convict ?” continued Arthur in a low, clear tone. 

‘‘ A wHaT?” cried the general, putting down his glass and staring at 
Arthur in amazement. ‘‘ My good young fellow, you cannot know of 
whom you are speaking. William Adair has been a respected man all 
his life: hé is just as honourable as your father was—and the world 
knew pretty well what poor Tom’s fastidious notions on the point of 
honour were. Adair is a gentleman amidst gentlemen; I can’t say 
better of him than that though I talked for an hour. He is come into 
all the family honours and fortune: which he never expected to do. A 
good old Scotch family it is, too; better than mine. There, we'll drop 
the subject now: no good to reap up things that are past and done 
with.” 

Sir Nash asked no more: neither did Arthur. Some instinct lay 
within both of them that, for their own sakes, it might be better not. 

But when the general left—which he did very soon, having an even- 
Ing engagement—Arthur went out with him. Arthur Bohun knew, as 
well as though he had been told, that his wicked mother—he could but 
think of her so in that moment—had dealt treacherously with him ; to 
answer some end of her own, she had calumniated Mr. Adair. Cost 
him what pain and shame it might, he would clear it up now. 

“Will you give me the particulars—that which you would not give 
my uncle?” began Arthur in agitation, the moment they were out of 
the house, as he placed his hand on the general’s arm. ‘“ No matter 
what they are, I must know them.” 

“I'd give them to your uncle, and welcome,” said the plain old sol- 
dier. ‘It was to you I would not give them.” 
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“ But I must learn them.” 

‘““ Not from me.” 

“If you will not tell them, I shall apply to William Adair.” 

“William Adair can give them you if he pleases. I shall not. Take 
advice, my dear young friend, and don’t inquire.” 

“TI will tell you what I suspect—that if any one had a hand in driv- 
ing my father to—to do what he did do, it was his wife ; my mother. 
You may tell me now.” 

‘‘No. Because she is your mother.” 

‘‘ But I have the most urgent reason for wishing to know the parti- 
culars.” 

“Well, Arthur Bohun, I’d rather not tell you, and that’s the truth. 
If poor Tom could hear me in his grave, I don’t think he’d like it, you 
see. No, I can’t. Ask Adair, first of all, whether he'd advise it, or 
not.” 

‘Where is he staying? ” 

‘“‘Grosvenor Place. He and his daughter are in a furnished house 
there. She is very delicate.” 

‘‘ And—you say—I beg your pardon, General,” added Arthur in agi- 
tation, detaining him as he was going away—‘‘you say that he is an 
untainted gentleman.” 

“Who? Adair? As untainted as you or J, my young friend. Good 
night.” 

In his mind’s miserable tumult, any delay seemed dreadful, and 
Arthur Bohun turned at once to the house in Grosvenor Place. He 
asked if he could see Mr. Adair. 

The servant hesitated. ‘‘ There is no Mr. Adair here, sir,” he said. 

Arthur looked up at the number. ‘“‘ Are you sure?” he asked of the 
man. ‘I was informed by General Strachan that Mr. Adair had taken 
this house, and was living here.” 

‘‘The General must have said Sir William, sir. Sir William Adair 
lives here.” 

“ Oh—Sir William,” spoke Arthur, “I—I was not aware Mr. Adair 
had been knighted.” 

‘“‘Knighted, sir! My master has not been knighted, sir,” cried the 
man, as if he were indignant at the charge. “Sir William has suc- 
ceeded to the baronetcy through the death of his uncle, Sir Archibald.” 

What with one thing and another, Arthur’s head seemed to be in a 
whirl. Sir Archibald Adair had been well known to him by reputation : 
a proud old Scotch baronet, of a proud old lineage. And so this was 
Ellen’s family! And he had been deeming her not fit to mate with 
him, a Bohun ! 

“Can I see Sir William? Is he at home?” 

“He is at home, sir. I think you can see him.” 

In the dining-room of the house sat Sir William Adair when Arthur 
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was shown in—his after-dinner coffee on a stand by his side, a news- 
paper in his hand. He was a slight man of rather more than middle 
height, with an attractive countenance. The features were good, their 
expression was noble and pleasing. It was impossible to associate such 
a face and bearing with anything like dishonour. 

“TI believe my name is not altogether strange to you, sir,” said 
Arthur as the servant closed the door. “I hope you will pardon my 
intrusion—and especially that it should be at this late hour.” 

Sir William had risen to receive him. He could but mark the agita- 
tion with which the words were spoken. A moment's vacillation, and 
then he took Arthur’s hand and clasped it within his own. 

“If I wished to be cold to you I could not,” he said warmly. ‘“ For, 
to me, you seem to be your father come to life again. He and I were 
friends.” 

‘¢ And did you wish to be cold to me ?” asked Arthur. 

‘I have felt cold to you this many a. year. Worse than that.” 

* But why, Sir William ?” 

“ Ah—why. I cannot tell you. For one thing, I have pictured you 
as resembling another, more than him.” 

“ You mean my mother.” 

Sir William looked at Captain Bohun before he replied. ‘Yes, I 
do. Will you take a seat: and some coffee?” 

Arthur sat down, but it may be questioned whether he as much as 
heard that coffee was mentioned. Sir William rang the bell and 
ordered a cup of it brought in. Arthur leaned forward to speak ; his 
blue eyes solemnly earnest, his hand a little outstretched. Sir William 
almost started. 

‘“‘ How strangely like him you are!” he exclaimed. ‘The look, the 
gesture, the voice, all are your father’s over again. I could fancy that 
you were Thomas Bohun—as I /as¢ saw him in life.” 

“You knew him well,—and my mother? You knew all about them ?” 

‘Quite well. I knew you too when you were a little child.” 

“Tell me one thing then,” said Arthur, his emotion increasing. 
“ Was she my mother ?” 

The question surprised Sir William Adair. ‘She was certainly your 
mother, and your father’s wife. Why do you ask it?” 

‘‘ Because—she has so acted—that I—that I—have many a time 
wished she was not. I have almost hoped it. I wish I could hope it 
now.” 

“Ah,” said Sir William. It was all he said. 

‘id you care much for my father, Sir William ?” 

‘¢ More than I ever cared for any other man. I have never cared for 
one since as I cared for him. We were young fellows then, he and I; 
not much older than you are now; but ours was a true friendship.” 

‘‘ Then I conjure you, by that friendship, to disclose to me the whole 
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history of the past: the circumstances attending my father’s shocking. 
death, and its cause. Speak of things as though my mother were no 
blood relative of mine. I wish to heaven she never had been!” 

‘JT think you must know somewhat of the circumstances,” spoke Sir 
William. ‘“ Else why should you say this ? ” 

“It is because I know part that I must know the whole. My mother 
has—has—/ied to me,” he concluded, bringing out the word with a pain- 
ful effort. ‘She has fostered a false story upon me, and—I cannot 
rest.” 

“ Arthur Bohun, although you conjure me by your late father, and for 
his sake I would do a great deal, I fear that I ought not to do this.” 

‘‘ General Strachan bade me come to you. I begged of him to tell 
me, but he said no. Does he know all?” broke off Arthur. 

“‘ Every tittle. Ithink he and I and your mother are nearly the only 
three left who do know it. There were but some half-dozen of us alto- 
gether.” ‘ 

“And do you not think that I, Major Bohun’s only son, should at 
least be made acquainted with as much as others know? Tell it me, 
Sir William : for my lost father’s sake.” 

“The only difficulty is—that you must hear ill of your mother.” 

‘I cannot hear worse of her than I know,” impetuously returned 
Arthur. ‘‘ Perhaps it was not as bad as J am imagining that it may 
have been.” 

But Sir William held back. The coffee came in and Arthur drank it 
at a gulp, scalding hot, and sent the cup away again. He seemed on 
the brink of a fever in his impatience. And, whether it was that, or to 
clear the memory of Major Bohun, or that he deemed it a righteous 
thing to satisfy Major Bohun’s son, or that he yielded to over-persua- 
sion, Sir William Adair spoke. 

They sat nearly together, the small coffee table between them. 
Whether the room was light or whether the room was dark, neither 
remembered. It was a miserable tale they were absorbed in ; one that 
need not be very much elaborated here. 

William Adair, when a young man, quarrelled with his family, or 
they with him, and an utter estrangement took place. His father and 
mother were dead, but his uncle, Sir Archibald, and other relatives, 
were left. He, the young man, went to the Madras Presidency, ap- 
pointed to some post there in the civil service. His family made a 
boast of discarding him ; he, in return, was so bitterly incensed and re- 
sentful against them, that had it been well practicable, he would have 
abandoned the very name—Adair. Never a word did he breathe to 
any one of who or what his family was ; his Scotch accent betrayed his 
country, but people knew no more. That he was a gentleman, and in 
a gentleman’s position, was apparent, and that was all-sufficient. 

A strong friendship ensued between him and Major Bohun. 
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During one hot season it happened that they both went up in search of 
health to the Blue Mountains, as Indians call the beautiful region of 
the Neilgherry Hills. Mrs. Bohun accompanied her husband; Mr. 
Adair was not married. ‘There they made the acquaintance of the 
Reverend George Cumberland, who was stationed at Ootacamund with 
his wife. Ootacamund was at that time filled, and a great deal of 
gaiety (a great deal considering what the place was) was going on; 
Mrs. Bohun was noted for it. There was some gambling nightly : 
and no votary joined in it more persistently than she. Major Bohun 
removed with her to a little place at a short distance, and a few others 
went also ; the chaplain, George Cumberland, was one. 

There came a frightful day for Major Bohun. Certain claims sud- 
denly swopped down upon him; debts; promissory notes, bearing his 
signature in conjunction with William Adair’s. Neither understood 
what it could mean, for they had given nothing of the kind. A mo- 
mentary thought arose to Major Bohun—that his wife was implicated ; 
but only so far as that she might have joined in this high play ; nothing 
worse. He had become aware that she had a passion for gambling, 
and the discovery had frightened him: in fact it was to wean her from 
undesirable associates and pursuits that he had come away on this holi- 
day ; the ostensible plea, health, was not the true one. But this was 
not known even to his best friend, William Adair. ‘ Let me investigate 
this, let me deal with it,” said the major to Mr. Adair. But Mr. Adair, 
not choosing to let a man forge his name with impunity—and he had 
no suspicion it was a woman—did not heed the injunction, but ad- 
dressed himself to the investigation. Anda nice nest of iniquity he 
found. He traced the affair home to one Rabbetson—but that was in 
all probability an assumed name—-a man bad in every way; who was 
no better than a blackleg ; who had wormed himself into society to prey 
upon it, and upon men and women’s failings. This man Mr. Adair con- 
fronted with Major Bohun; and then—and then—the fellow, brought 
to bay, braved it out by disclosing who his helpmate was—Mrs. Bohun. 

It was even so. Mr. Adair sat aghast at the revelation. Had he 
suspected this, he would have kept it to himself. How far she had 
connected herself with this man, it was best not to inquire ; and they 
never did inquire ; and never knew. One thing was certain—the man 
could afford to take a high ground. He went out from the interview 
bidding them do their worst—which with him would not be much, he 
affirmed ; for it was not he who had issued the false bills, but the 
major’s wife. And they saw he spoke the truth. 

Arthur Bohun listened to this now, sitting still as a statue. 

‘‘T never saw any man so overcome as Bohun,” continued Sir Wil- 
liam Adair. ‘“ He took it to heart; to heart. ‘And she is the mother 
of my child!’ he said to me; and then he gave way, and held my 
hands in his, and sobbed upon my shoulder. ‘ We will hush it up; we 
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will take up the bills and the other obligations,’ I said to him :. though 
in truth I did not see how I should do my part in it, for I was a poor 
man: he was poor also ; his expenses and his wife kept him so. ‘It 
cannot be hushed up, Adair,’ he answered; ‘it has gone too far.’ 
Those were the last words he ever said to me; it was the last time I 
‘saw him alive.” 

‘‘Go on,” said Arthur, without lifting his head. 

‘Mrs. Bohun came into the room, and I quitted it. I saw by her 
‘face that she knew what had happened ; it was full of evil as she turned 
iton me. Rabbetson had met her when he was going out, and whis- 
pered some words in her ear. What passed between her and Major 
Bohun I never knew. Before I had been five minutes in my rooms 
she stood before me; she had followed me down. Of all the vitupera- 
tion that a woman’s tongue can utter, hers lavished about the worst on 
me: it was I who had brought on the crisis, she said; it was I who 
had taken Rabbetson to her husband. I quietly told her that when I 
took Rabbetson to Major Bohun, I had not the remotest idea that she 
‘was mixed up with the affair in any way; and that if I had known it, 
known what Rabbetson could say, I never should have taken him, but 
have :striven to deal with it myself, and keep it dark for my friend 
Bohun’s sake. She would hear nothing; she was like a mad woman; 
she cursed me; she swore that not a word of it was true; that Rabbet- 
son did not say it, could not have said it, but that I and Major Bohun 
had concocted the tale between us. In short, I think she was, for the 
time being, mad.” | 

‘¢ Stay a moment, Sir William,” interrupted Arthur. ‘‘ Who was she ? 
d have never known. I don’t think my father’s family ever did know.” 

‘Neither did I ever know—to a certainty. A cousin, or sister, or 
some relative of hers, had married a doctor in practice at Madras, and 
she was out there on a visit to them. Captain Bohun—as he was then— 
caught by her face and figure, both fine in those days, fell in love with 
her and married her. He found afterwards that her father kept an 
hotel somewhere in England.” 

So! This was the high-born lady who had set up for being above 
all Dallory. But for the utmost self-control Arthur Bohun would have 
groaned outright. 

‘‘Go on, please,” was all he said. “Get it finished.” 

‘There is not much more,” returned Sir William. ‘I went looking 
about for Bohun everywhere that afternoon; and could not find him. 
Just before sun-down he was found—found as—as I daresay you have 
heard. The spot was retired and shady, and his pistol lay beside him. 
He had not suffered : death must have been instantaneous.” 

‘‘ The report here was that he died of sunstroke,” said Arthur, break- 
ang a long pause. 

‘“No doubt. Mrs. Bohun caused it to be so reported. The real 
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facts transpired but to few: Cumberland, Captain Strachan, myself, and 
two or three others.” 

‘Did Mrs, Cumberland know of them?” suddenly asked Arthur, a 
thought striking him. 

“‘I daresay not. I don’t suppose her husband would disclose to her 
the shameful tale. She was not on the spot at the time ; had gone to 
nurse some friend who was sick.. I: respected both the Cumberlands 
highly. We made a kind of compact among ourselves, we men, not to 
speak of this story ever, unless it should be to defend Bohun, or for 
some other good purpose. We wished to give Mrs. Bohun a chance to 
redeem her acts and doings in her own land, for which she at once 
sailed. Arthur, if I have had to say this to you, it is to vindicate your 
dead father. I believe that your mother has dreaded me ever since.” 

Dreaded him! Ay! and foully aspersed him in her insane dread. 
Arthur thought of the wicked invention she had raised, and passed his 
hands upon his face as if he could shut out the remembrance. 

‘What became of Rabbetson? ” he asked, in a low tone. 

“He disappeared. I think, else, I should surely have shot him in 
his turn, or kicked him to death. I saw him afterwards in Australia 
dying in the most abject misery.” 

“And the claims p—the bills ? ” 

‘“*T took them upon myself ; and contrived to pay—with time.” 

“You left India for Australia ?” continued Arthur, after a pause. 

“ My health failed, and I petitioned our government to remove me 
to a different climate. They complied, and sent me to Australia. I 
stayed there, trying to accumulate a competency that should enable me 
to live at home with Ellen as befitted my family: little supposing that 
I was destined to become its head. My two cousins, Sir Archibald's 
sons, have died one after the other.” 

Arthur Bohun had heard all he wished, perhaps all there was to tell. 
If—if he could make his peace with Ellen, the old relations between 
them might yet be renewed. But while his heart bounded with the 
hope, the red shame crimsoned his brow as he thought of the past. 
Glancing at the time-piece on the mantel-shelf, he saw it was only half- 
past nine ; not too late. 

“ May I see your daughter, sir?” he eal in alow tone. ‘We 
used to be good friends.” 

‘So I suppose,” replied Sir William. ‘ You made love to her, Mr. 
Arthur Bohun. You would have married her, I believe, but that I 
stopped it.” 

“ You—stopped it!” exclaimed Arthur, quite at sea; for he had not 
known of the letter received by Ellen. 

“T wrote to Ellen telling her I must forbid her to marry you. I 
feared at the time of writing that the interdict might not arrive in time. 
But it seems it did.” 
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“Yes,” abstractedly returned Arthur, letting pass what he did not 
understand. on 

“You see, I had been thinking of you always as belonging to her— 
your mother—more than to him. That mistake is over. I shalt value 
you now as zs son; more I daresay than I shall ever value any other 
young man in this world.” 

Arthur’s breath came fast and thick. ‘ Then—you—you will give 
her to me, sir!” 

Sir William shook his head in sadness. Arthur misunderstood the 
meaning. 

‘The probability is, sir, that I shall be Sir Arthur Bohun ; that I 
shall succeed my uncle in the baronetcy. Would it not satisfy you?” 

‘“‘'You can see her if you will,” was Sir William’s answer, but there 
was the same sad kind of denial in his manner. “I would not say No 
now for your father’s sake. She is in the drawing-room. Upstairs, 
front room. I will join you as soon as I have written a note.” 

Arthur found his way to it by instinct. Ellen was lying back in an 
easy chair ; the brilliant light of the chandelier shining on her face. 
Opening the door softly, it—that face—was the first object that struck 
his sight. And he started back from it in a kind of amazed terror. 

Was it death that he saw written there? All too surely the convic- 
tion came home to him. 

Oh ! but it was a more momentous interview than the one just over. 
Explaining he knew not how, explaining he knew not what, save that 
his love had never left her, Arthur Bohun knelt at her feet, and they 
mingled their sobs together. For some minutes neither could under- 
stand the other: but elucidation came at last. Arthur told her that the 
wicked tale, the frightful treachery which had parted them was but a 
concocted fable on his mother’s part, and then he found that Ellen had 
never known anything about the tale. 

“What then did you think was the matter with me?” he asked. 

And she told him. She told him without reserve, now that she 
found how untrue it was: she thought he had given her up for another. 
Madam had informed her he was about to marry Miss Dallory. 

He took in the full sense of what the words implied: of the very 
abject light in which his conduct must have appeared to her. Going 
to marry Mary Dallory! A groan burst from him: he covered his face 
to hide its shame and trouble. 

“Ellen! Ellen! You coudd not have thought it of me.” 

“It was what I did think. How was I to think anything else? 
Your mother said it.” 

‘‘ Lord forgive her her sins!” he wailed, in his despair. Ellen hid 
her face. 

‘Tt was enough to kill you, Ellen. No wonder you look like this.” 

She was panting a little. Her breath seemed very short. 
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“‘ Pray Heaven I may be enabled to make it up to you when you are 
my wife. I will try hard, my darling.” 

‘*T shall not live for it, Arthur.” 

A spasm took his heart. The words struck him as being so very 
real. 

“‘ Arthur, I have known it forsome time now. You must not grieve 
forme. I think even that death is rather near.” 

“What has killed youe I?” 

A flush passed over her wan face. Yes, he had killed her. That is, 
his conduct had: the sensitive crimson betrayed it. 

‘*T suppose the fact is, I should not in any case have lived long,” 
she said, aloud. ‘I believe they feared something of the kind for me 
years ago. Arthur, don’t! Don’t weep ; I cannot bear it.” 

Sir William Adair had just told him how his father had wept in A/s 
misery. And before Arthur could well collect himself, Sir William 
entered. 

‘““You see,” he whispered aside to Arthur, “why it may not be. 
There will be no marriage for her in this life. I am not surprised. I 
seem to have expected it always : my wife, her mother, died of decline.” 

Arthur Bohun quitted the house, overwhelmed with shame and 
sorrow. What regret is there like unto that for past mistaken conduct 
which can never be repaired, never remedied in this world ? 
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CHAPTER XLV. 
NO HOPE. 


ONCE more, and for good, does the scene change to Dallory. 

Seated on the lawn-bench at Dallory Hall in the sweet spring sun- 
shine—for the time has again gone on—was Ellen Adair. Sir William 
Adair and Arthur Bohun were pacing amidst the flower-beds that used 
to be Mr. North’s. Arthur stooped and plucked a magnificent pink 
hyacinth. 

“Tt is not treason, sir, is it?” he asked, smiling. 

‘What is not treason?” returned the elder man. 

“ To pick this.” 

“Pick as many as you like,” said Sir William. 

“Mr. North never liked us to pluck his flowers. Now and then 
Madam would makea ruthless swoop upon them for her entertainments. 
It grieved his heart bitterly: and I think that was whence we got an 
idea that he did not like us to pluck them.” 

‘“No wonder,” said Sir William. 

The restoration to the old happiness, the clearing-up of the dreadful 
cloud that had so fatally told upon her, seemed to infuse new vigour 
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into Ellen’s shortening span of life. With the exception of her father, 
everybody thought she was recovering: the doctors admitted, rather 
dubiously, that it ‘‘ might be.” She got wonderfully well through the 
winter, went out and about almost as of old; and when more genial 
weather set in, it was suggested by fnends that she should be taken to 
a warmer climate. Ellen opposed it ; it would be of no avail she knew, 
perhaps only hasten on the end; and after a private interview Sir Wil- 
liam had with the doctors, Ze did not-second it. Her great wish was 
to go to Dallory: and arrangements for their removal thither were 
made. 

Dallory Hall was empty, and Sir William found that he could occupy 
it for the present if he pleased. Mr. North had removed to the house 

.that had been Mrs. Cumberland’s, leaving his own furniture (in point of 
fact it was Richard’s) at the Hall, hoping the next tenant, whoever that 
might prove to be, would take to it. Miss Dallory seemed quite unde- 
cided what to do with the Hall, whether to let it for a term again, or 
not. But she was quite willing that Sir William Adair should have it 
for a month or two. 

And so he came down with Ellen, bringing his servants. This was 
only the third day after their arnval, and Mr. Arthur Bohun had ar- 
rived. Sir William had told him he might come when he would. 

What boots it to tell of the interview between Arthur Bohun and his 
mother? It was of a painful character. There was no out-spoken re- 
proach, there was no loud voice raised. In a subdued manner, striving 
all the while for calmness, Arthur told her she had wilfully destroyed 
both himself and Ellen Adair ; her life, for she was dying ; his happi- 
ness. He recapitulated all that had been disclosed to him relating to 
his father’s death; and Madam, brought to bay, never denied its 
accuracy. 

“But that I dare not presume deliberately to fly in the face of oneof 
Heaven's express Commandments, I would now cast you off for ever,” 
he concluded in his bitter pain. “Look upon you again as my mother, 
I cannot. I will help you when you need help; so far will I act the 
part of a son to you ; but all respect for you has been forced out of me; 
and I would prefer that we should not meet very often.” 

Madam went off the same day to Germany, Matilda and Parrit, the 
maid, in her wake. Letters came from her to say she should never go 
back to Dallory, never; probably never set her foot on British soil 
again; and therefore she desired that a suitable income might be 
secured to her abroad. 

And so Mr. North had his new residence all to himself—save for 
Richard. Jelly had taken up her post as his housekeeper, general 
manager, and upper servant ; with a boy and a maid under her; and 
there was one out-door gardener. All of whom she domineered over 
to her heart’s content. Jelly was regaining some of her lost flesh, and 
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more than all her lost spints. Set at rest, in a confidential interview 
with Mr. Richard, as to the very tangible nature of the apparition she 
had seen, Jelly was herself again. 

And that’s all that need be said of the changes just yet. 

“Ellen looks much better, sir,” remarked Arthur Bohun, as he 
twirled the pink hyacinth he had plucked. 

“A little fresher, perhaps, from the country air,” answered Sir Wil- 
lam. " 

“‘T have not lost hope: she may be mine yet,” he murmured. 

Sir William did not answer. He would give her to Arthur now with 
his whole will and heart, had her health permitted it. Arthur himself 
looked ill ; in the last few months he seemed to have aged years. An 
awful amount of remorse was ever upon him ; his life, in its unavailing 
regret, seemed to be one long agony. 

They turned across to where she was sitting. “ Would you not like 
to walk a little, Ellen ?” asked her father. 

She rose at once. Arthur held out his arm, and she took it. Sir 
William was quite content that it should be so: Arthur, and not him- 
self. The three pacedthe lawn. Ellen wore a Jilac silk gown and warm 
white burnouse cloak. An elegant girl yet, though worn nearly to a 
shadow, with the same sweet face as of yore. 

But she was soon tired, and sat down again, Arthur by her side. . 
One of the gardeners came up for some orders, and Sir William went 
away with him. 

There: was no one within view, and they sat, her hand clasped in his. 
The old expressive silence that used to lie between them of old, ensued 
now. They could not tell to each other more than they had told. In 
the most unexpected reconciliation that had come, in the bliss it 
brought, all had been disclosed. Arthur had heard all about her self- 
humiliation and anguish; he knew of the treasured violets, and their 
sipposed treachery: she had listened to his recital of the weeks of 
despair ; she had seen the letter, written to him from Eastsea, worn 
with his kisses, his tears, and kept in his bosom still. No: of the past 
there was nothing more to tell each other; so far, they were at rest. 

Arthur Bohun was still unconsciously twirling that pink hyacinth 
about in his fingers. Becoming awake to the fact, he offered it to her, 
putting it in her lap. A wan smile parted her lips. 

“You should not have given it to me, Arthur.” 

“Why ?” 

Ellen took it up and smelt it. The perfume was very strong. 

‘‘Why should I not have given it to you ?” 

“Don’t you know what the hyacinth is an emblem of?” 

46 No.” 

“‘ Death.” | 

One quick, pained glance at her. She was smiling yet, and looking 
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rather fondly at the flower. Captain Bohun took both flower and hand 
into his. 

‘‘T always thought you liked hyacinths, Ellen.” 

“‘T have always liked them very much indeed. And I like the per- 
fume—although it has something in it faint and sickly.” 

He quietly flung the flower on the grass, and put his boot on it to 
stamp out its beauty. A nearer emblem of death, now, than it was. 
before : but he did not think of that. 

“T'll find you a sweeter flower presently, Ellen. And you know . 

A visitor was crossing the lawn to approach them. It was Mary 
Dallory. She had not yet been to see Ellen. Something said by Mrs. 
Gass had sent her now. Happening to call on Mrs. Gass that morn- 
ing, Mary heard for the first time of the love that had so long existed 
between Captain Bohun and Miss Adair; that the course of the love 
had been forcibly interrupted by Madam, who had put forth the plea to 
Ellen that her son was engaged to Miss Dallory, and that—Mrs. Gass 
did not mince the matter—the trouble had killed her. 

Mary Dallory felt her face grow hot and cold. She had been entirely 
innocent of ill intention; but the words struck a strange chill of re- 
pentance to her heart. 

“‘J—don’t understand,” she said to Mrs. Gass in a frightened tone. 
“Captain Bohun knew there was nothing between us; that there was 
not the shadow of a pretence of it: why did he not tell her better?” 

“ Because he and she had parted on another score; they had been 
parted through a lie of Madam’s, who wanted him to marry you. I 
don’t rightly know what the lie was ; something frightfully grave ; some- 
thing he could not repeat again to Miss Adair: and Ellen Adair never 
heard it, and thought it was as Madam said—that he had turned his 
love over to you,’ 

Mary sat as one struck dumb, thinking of the past. There was a 
long pause. 

‘“* How did you get to know this ?” she breathed. 

“Ah, well—partly through Mr. Richard. And I sat an hour talking 
with poor Miss Ellen yesterday, and caught a hint or two then.” 

““T will set it straight,” said Mary, feeling, though without much 
cause, bitterly repentant. And she betook herself to the Hall there 
and then. 

Just as Arthur Bohun had started back when he first saw Ellen in 
the winter, so did Miss Dallory start now. Wan and wasted! ay, 
indeed. Mary felt half sick, to think what share she had held in it. 

She said nothing at first. Room was made for her on the bench, 
and they talked of indifferent matters. Sir William came up and was 
introduced. Presently he and Arthur strolled to a distance. 

Mary spoke then. Just a word or two, she said, of the misapprehen- 
sion that had existed ; and burst forth into her excu!pation. 
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‘Ellen, I would have died rather than have caused you pain. Oh 
if I had but known! Arthur and I were familiar with each other as 
brother and sister: never a thought of aught else was in our minds. 
If I let people think there was, why—it was done in a kind of coquetry. 
I had somebody else in my head, you see, all the while ; and that’s the 
truth. And I am afraid I enjoyed the disappointment, that would 
ensue for Madam.” 

Ellen smiled faintly. ‘ It seems to have been a complication alto- 
gether. A kind of ill-fate that I suppose there was no avoiding.” 

“You must get well, and be his wife.” 

“Ay. I wish I could.” 

But none could be wishing that as Arthur was. Hope deceived him ; 
he confidently thought that a month or two would see her his. Just 
for a few days the deceitful improvement in her continued. 

One afternoon they drove to Dallory churchyard. Ellen and her 
father, Arthur sitting opposite them in the carnage. A fancy had taken 
her that she would once more look on Mrs. Cumberland’s grave; and 
Sir William said he should like to see it. 

The marble stone was up now, with its inscription, “ Fanny, widow 
of the Reverend George Cumberland, Government Chaplain, and 
daughter of the late William Gass, Esq., of Whitborough.” There was 
no mention of her marnage to Captain Rane. Perhaps Dr. Rane 
fancied the name was not in very good odour just now, and so omitted 
it. The place where the ground had been disturbed, to take up those 
other coffins, had been filled in again with earth. 

Ellen drew Sir William’s attention to a green spot near, over- 
shadowed by the drooping branches of a tree that waved its leaves in 
the breeze, and flickered the grass beneath with ever-changing light and 
shade. ‘ 

“It is the prettiest spot in all the churchyard,” she said, touching his 
arm. ‘And yet no one has ever chosen it.” 

‘It is very pretty, Ellen; but solitary.” 

‘‘ Will you let it be here, papa?” 

He understood the soft whisper, and slightly nodded, compressing 
his lips. Sir William was not deceived. Years had elapsed, but, to 
him, it seemed to be his wife’s case over again. There had been no 
hope for her ; there was none for Ellen. 


Back in an easy chair she lay, in the little room that was once Mr. 
North’s parlour. The window was flung open to the sweet flowers, to 
the balmy air; and Ellen Adair drank in alike their beauty and their 
perfume. 

She took to this room as her own sitting-room the day she came 
back. She liked it. Sir William, seeing that, had caused the shabby 
old carpet and chairs and tables to be put out, and fresh and bright 
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furniture brought in. How willingly, had it been possible, would he 
have kept her in life! 

Just for a few days had hope lasted—no more. The change in her 
had come on suddenly, and was unmistakeable. The wan face was very 
sweet still, the soft brown eyes had all their old lustre. Very listless 
was the worn white hand lying on her lap; loosely sat the plain gold 
ring on it—the ring that, through all the toil and trouble, had never 
been taken off. Ellen was alone. Sir William had gone by appoint- 
ment to see over Richard North’s works. 

Captain Bohun came in at the glass doors, knowing he should pro- 
bably find her in the room. He had been to London. His joyous 
smile died away when he saw her face. His step halted; his already 
held-out hand dropped at his side. 

“ Ellen!” 

In a startled, wailing tone was the word spoken. Only three days’ 
absence, and she had faded like this! Was it a relapse p—or what had 
she been doing to cause the change ? 

For a few minutes, perhaps neither of them was sufficiently collected 
to know what passed. In his shock of abandonment, he knelt by the 
chair, holding her hands ; his eyes dropping tears. The remorse ever 
gnawing at his heart was very cruel just then. Ellen bent towards 
him, and whispered that he must be calm—must bear like a man: 
things were but drawing a little nearer. 

“T should have been down yesterday, but that I waited in town to 
make sundry purchases and preparations,” he said. “ Ellen, I thought 
that—perhaps—next month—your father would have given you over to 
me.” 

“Did you ?” she faintly answered. 

“You must be mine,” he continued, in too deep emotion to weigh 
his words. “If you were to die first, I—I think it would kill me.” 

“Look at me,” was all she answered. ‘See whether it is possible.” 

‘“‘There’s.no knowing. It might restore you. The fresh scenes, the 
warm pure climate that I would take you to—we’d find one somewhere 
—might do wonders. I pointed this out to Sir William in the winter. 
Why, you know; you know that you were almost my wife. Half an 
hour later, and you would have been.” 

She released one of her hands, and hid her face upon it. Captain 
-Bohun grew more earnest in his pleading ; he was really thinking this 
thing might be. 

“‘T shall declare the truth to Sir William Adair—and I know that I 
ought to have done so before, Ellen.” 

She had put down her hand again, and was looking at him, a little 
startled and her cheeks hectic. 7 

“ Arthur, hush. Papa must never know this while I live. I should 
die with the shame.” 
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“What shame ?” 

“The shame that fell upon me. The shame of—after having con- 
sented to a secret marriage, you should have left me as you did, and 
not fulfilled it, and never told me why. It lies upon me still, and I 
cannot help it. I think it is that that has helped to kill me more than 
all the rest. Oh, Arthur, forgive me for saying this! Do not you 
renew the shame now.” 

Never had his past conduct been brought so forcibly home to him. 
Never had his heart so ached with its repentant pain. He stood up 
and laid her face upon his breast, and the scalding tears fell from his 
eyes upon it. 

“The fear lest the secret should be discovered lay upon me always,” 
she whispered. ‘ While I was staying here that time, it seemed to me 
one long mental torment, a pain of prolonged crucifixion. Had the 
humiliation come, I could never have borne it. Spare me still, Arthur.” 

Every word she spoke was like a dagger thrusting its sharp point into 
his heart. Se was going—going rapidly—where neither pain nor hu- 
miliation could reach her. But he had, in all probability, a long life 
before him, and must live out his bitter repentance. 

“Oh, my love, my love! I wish I could die for you!” 

‘Don’t grieve, Arthur ; I shall be better off. You and papa must 
comfort one another.” 

He was unconsciously turning round the plain gold ring on her 
wasted hand, a sob now and again breaking from him. How real the _ 
past was seeming to him; even the hour when he had put that ring on, 
and the words he spoke with it, were very present. What remained of 
it all? Nothing, save that she was dying. 

“‘T should like to give you this key now, while I am well enough to 
remember,” she suddenly said, detaching a small key from her watch- 
chain. ‘It belongs to my treasure-box, as I used to call it at school 
They will give it you when I am dead.” 

“Oh, Ellen !” 

‘“‘The other ring is in it, and the licence—for I did not burn ‘it, as 
you bade me that day in the churchyard; and the two or three letters 
you ever wrote me; and my journal, and some withered flowers, and 
other foolish trifles. You can do what you like with them, Arthur ; they 
will be yours then. And oh, Arthur! if you grieve any more now, like 
this, you will hurt me, for I cannot bear that you should suffer pain. 
God bless you, my darling, my almost husband! We should have been 
very happy with one another.” 

Lower and lower he bent his aching brow, striving to suppress the 
anguish that went well-nigh to unman him. Her own tears were falling. 

‘‘ Be comforted,” she whispered ; ‘“‘ Arthur, be comforted! It won't 
be for so many years, even at the most ; and then we shall be together 
again, in Heaven!” 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 
CONCLUSION. 


THE genial spring gave place toa fiery summer ; and summer, in its 
turn, was giving place to autumn. ‘There is nothing of much note to 
record of the interval ; just a passing word of gossip here and there. 

Dallory, as regards North Inlet, was no longer a crowded place. The 
poor workmen, with their wives and families, had mostly drifted away 
from it; some few were emigrating, some had brought their minds (or, 
as they expressed it, their stomachs) to accept that last and hated 
refuge, the workhouse; and they seemed likely, so far as present 
prospects looked, to be permanent recipients of its hospitality. The 
greater portion, however, had wandered away to different parts of the 
country, seeking for that employment they could no longer get in their 
native place. Poole and the other conspirators had been tried at the 
March assizes. Richard North pleaded earnestly for a lenient sentence 
on them ; and he was listened to. Poole got a term of penal servitude, 
shorter than it would otherwise have been, and the others hard labour. 
One: and all, including Mr. Poole, declared that they would not wil- 
lingly have injured Richard North. 

So, what with one thing and another, North Inlet had too much 
room in it, and was now at peace. There was no longer any need of 
special policemen. As to Richard, he was going on steadily and 
quietly ; progressing a little, not much. Some five or six men had been 
added to his small number, of whom Ketlar was one; Ketlar having, 
as Jelly said, come to his senses. But the works would never be what 
they had been. For one thing, Richard had not capital; and if he 
had, perhaps he might not now have cared to embark it. Provided he 
could gain a sufficient income for expenses, and employ his time and 
energies, it was all he asked. 

Madam lived abroad permanently. Mr. North (Richard really) 
allowed her two hundred a year; her son Arthur two; Sir Nash two. 
Six hundred a year; but it was pretty plainly intimated to Madam that 
this income was only guaranteed so long as she kept herself aloof from 
them. Madam retorted that she liked the Continent too well to leave 
it for snuffy old England. 

Matilda North had married a French count, whom they had met at 
Baden-Baden. She, herself, made the announcement to her step- 
brother Arthur in a self-possessed letter, telling him that as the Count’s 
fortune was not equal to his merits, she should depend upon him 
(Arthur) to assist them yearly. Sidney North had also married. Tired, 
possibly, with his most uncertain existence, finding supplies from home 
were now the exception rather than the ‘rule, and not daring to show 
his face on English soil to entreat for more, Mr. Sidney North entered 
into the bonds of matrimony with a wealthy American dame who was a 
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few years older than himself; the widow of a great man who had made 
his fortune by the oil springs. It was to be hoped he would keep him- 
self straight now. 

And Mr. North, feeling that he was securely freed from Madam, was 
happy as a prince, and confidentially told people that he thought he 
was growing young again. Bessy wrote to him weekly ; pleasant, 
happy letters. She liked her new home in the new world very much 
indeed ; and she said Oliver seemed not to have a single care. The 
new firm, Jones and Rane, had more patients than they could well 
attend to, and all things were well with them. In short, Dr. and Mrs. 
Rane were evidently both prosperous and happy. No one was more 
pleased to know this than Mrs. Gass. Se flourished; and her beam- 
ing face was more beaming than ever when seen abroad, setting the 
wives of Richard North's workmen to rights, or looking out from behind 
her geraniums. ; 

Dallory Hall was empty again. William Adair had quitted it, his 
mission there over. Richard North was thinking about removing the 
furniture out; but in truth he did not know what to do with it. There 
was no hurry ; for Miss Dallory said she did not intend to let it again 
at present. 

Perhaps the only one not just now in a state of bliss, was Jelly. 
Jelly had made a frightful discovery of iniquity—Tim Wilks was faith- 
less, and was going to marry Molly Green. 

And that is how matters were at present in Dallory. 

One autumn day, when the woods were glowing with their many 
colours, and the guns might be heard making war on the partridges, 
Richard North overtook one of his Flemish workmen at the base of a 
hill about half a mile from his works. The man was wheeling a wheel- 
barrow that contained sand, but not in the handy, ready manner that 
an Englishman would, and Richard took it himself. 

‘**Can’t you learn, Snaude?” he said, addressing the man by name. 
‘‘ Look here ; you should stoop : you must not get the barrow nearly 
upright. See how you’ve spilt the sand.” | 

Wheeling it along and paying attention to nothing else, Richard took 
no notice of a basket-carriage that was clattering down the opposite 
hill. It pulled up when it reached him. Looking up Richard saw 
Miss Dallory. Giving the wheelbarrow over to the man, Richard took 
the hand she held out. 

“ Yes,” he said, laughing, “ you stop to shake hands with me now, 
but you won't do it soon.” 

‘““No? Why not?” she questioned. 

‘You saw me wheeling the barrow along ?” 

“Yes. It did not look very heavy.” 

‘“‘T have to put my hands to all sorts of things now, you perceive, 
Miss Dallory.” 
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“Just so. I hope you like doing it.” 

‘Well, I do.” 

‘But I want to know what you mean by saying I shall soon not 
stoop to speak to you.” 

“When you become a great lady. Report says you are about to 
marry.” 

“Does it? Do you still think, sir, I am going to take a Bohun ?” 

““ There has been some lord down at your brother's place, once or 
twice. The gossips in Dallory say that he comes for you.” 

‘Then you can tell the gossips that they are a great deal wiser than 
Iam. Stand still, Gyp ”"—to the shaggy pony. ‘I would not have him ; 
and I’m sure he has not the remotest idea of having me. Why, he is 
hardly out of his teens. I daresay he thinks me old enough to be his 
godmother.” 

Miss Dallory played with the reins, and then glanced at Richard. 
He was looking at her earnestly, as he leaned on the side of the low 
carriage. 

“That young man has come down for the shooting, Mr. Richard. 
lrank takes him out to it every day. As for me, I do not intend to 
marry at all. Never.” 

‘What shall you do then ?” 

“ Live at Dallory Hall. Frank zs going to be married, to the lord’s 
sister. Now there’s some information for you, but you need not pro- 
claim it. It is true. I shall remove myself and my bundles to the 
Hall, and live in it till I die.” 

“Tt will be very lonely for you.” 

‘Yes, I know that,” she answered in a sad tone. ‘ Most old maids 
are Jonely. There will be Frank’s children, perhaps, to come and stay 
with me sometimes.” . 

Their eyes met. Each understood the other as exactly as though a 
host of words had been spoken. She would have ove man for a hus- 
band—if he would have her. 

Richard went nearer. His lips were pale, his tones hoarse with 
emotion. 

‘‘ Mary, it would not be suitable. Think of your money ; your birth. 
I told you once before not to tempt me. Why you know—you 4now 
that I have loved you, all along, too well for my own peace. In the old 
days when those works of ours””—pointing to the distant chimneys— 
‘“‘ were of note, and we wealthy, I allowed myself to cherish dreams that 
I should be ashamed to confess to: but that’s all over and done with. 
It would not be suitable now.” 

She blushed, and smiled ; and turned her head away from him to 
study the opposite hedge while she spoke. 

‘For my part, I think there was never anything so suitable since the 
world was made.” 
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“‘ Mary, I cannot.” 

“If you will please get off my basket-chaise, sir, I'll drive on.” 

But he did not stir. Miss Dallory played with the reins again. 

“Mary, Aow can 1? If you had nothing, it would be different. I 
cannot live at Dallory Hall.” 

‘“No one else ever shall.” But Richard had to bend to catch the 
whisper. 3 

“The community would cry shame upon me. Upon the poor man 
of work, Richard North.” 

“‘ How dare you call yourself names, Mr. Richard? You are a gen- 
tleman.” 

‘What would John and Francis say ?” 

‘What they pleased. Francis likes you better than anybody in the 
world; better than—well, yes, sir—than I do.” 

He had one of her hands now. She knew, she had known a long 
while, how it was with him—that he loved her passionately, but would 
never, under his altered circumstances, tell her so. And, moreover, 
she knew that he was aware she knew it. 

‘But, Mary, since—since before you returned from Switzerland up 
to this hour, I have not dared to think the old hopes could be carried 
out, even in my own heart.” 

“You think it better that I should grow into an old maid, and you 
into an old bachelor. Very well. Thank you. Perhaps we shall both 
be happier for it. Let me drive on, Mr. Richard.” 

He drew her nearer; he made her turn to him. The great love of 
his heart shone in his face and eyes. <A face of emotion then. She 
dropped the reins, regardless of what the rough pony might please to 
do, and put her other hand upon his. 

‘Oh, Richard, don’t let us carry on the farce any longer! We have 
been playing it all these months and years. Let us at least be honest 
with each other; and then, if you decide for separation, why—it must 
be so.” 

But, as it seemed, Richard did not mean to decide for separation. 
He glanced round to make sure that nobody was in the lonely road; 
and, drawing her face to his, left some strangely ardent kisses on it. 

‘“‘T could not give up my works, Mary.” 

‘‘ Nobody asked you to, sir.” 

“It is just as though I had left the furniture in the Hall for the 
purpose.” 

“‘ Perhaps you did.” 

“Mary!” 

“There's the pony going. Stand still, Gyp. I won’t give up Gyp, 
mind, Richard. I know he 1s frightfully ragged and ugly, and that you 
despise him more than tongue can tell; but I won’t give him up. He 
can be the set-off bargain against your works, sir.” 
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“‘ Agreed,” answered Richard, laughing. And he chose to seal the 
bargain. 

Mary said again that she must drive on; and did not. How long 
they would really have stayed it was impossible to say, but for the man’s 
coming back from the works with the empty wheelbarrow for more sand. 


And there’s no more to say. When the next spring came round, 
Richard North and his wife were established at Dallory Hall. Some- 
where about the time of the marriage, there occurred a little warfare. 
Mary, who owned a great nest of accumulated money, wanted Richard 
to take it for his business. Richard steadily refused. A small portion 
would be useful to him; that he would take, but no more. 

‘‘ Richard,” she said to him one day, before they had been marnied a 
week, “I do think you are more obstinate upon this point than any other. 
You should hear what Mrs. Gass says about it.” 

‘She says it to me,” returned Richard, laughing. ‘‘ There’s not my 
equal for obstinacy in the world, she tells me.” 

‘‘ And you know there’s not, sir.” 

But the next minute he put aside lightness and grew strangely 
serious. “I cannot give up business, Mary ; I have already said so—” 

“‘T should despise you if you did, Richard,” she interrupted. “I 
have money and gentility—I beg you'll not laugh, sir; you have work, 
and brains to work with ; so we are equally matched. But I wish you'd 
take the money.” 

“‘No,” said Richard. “I will never again enter on gigantic opera- 
tions, and be at the beck and call of the Trades’ Unions. ‘There's 
another reason against it—that it would require larger supervision on 
my part. And as I have now divided duties to attend to, I shall not 
increase them. I should not choose to neglect-my works ; I should not 
choose to neglect my wife.” 

“* A wilful man must have his way,” quoth Mary. 

“ And a wilful woman shall have hers in all things, save when I see 
that it would not be for her good,” rejoined Richard, holding his wife 
before him by the waist. 

‘“‘T daresay I shall!” she saucily answered. “Is that a bargain, 
Richard ?” 

“To be sure.” And Richard sealed it as he had the other one some 
months before. 

And so we leave Dallory and its people at peace. Even Jelly was 
in feather. Jelly, ruling Mr. North indoors, and giving her opinion, 
unasked, in a free and easy manner whenever she chose, as to the 
interests of the garden (which opinion poor Mr. North enjoyed instead 
of reproved, and grew to look for). Jelly had taken on another ‘‘ young 
man,” in the person of Mr. Francis Dallory’s head gardener. He was 
a staid young Scotchman ; very respectful to Jelly, and quite attentive. 
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Mr. Seeley had moved into Dr. Rane’s old house, and old Phillis was 
his housekeeper; so that Jelly’s neighbourly relations with the next 
door were continued as usual. 

On Arthur Bohun there remained the greatest traces of the past. Sir 
Nash was restored to health ; and Arthur, in his never-ceasing remorse, 
would sometimes hope that he would marry again: he should almost 
hate to succeed to the rank and wealth to which he had, in a degree, 
sacrificed one who had been far dearer to him than life. Arthur's 
ostensible home was with Sir Nash; but he was fond of coming to 
Dallory. He had stayed twice with Mr. North: and Richard’s home, 
the Hall, would be always open to him. The most bitter moments of . 
Arthur Bohun’s life were those that he spent with Sir William Adair : 
never could he get rid of the consciousness of having wronged him, of 
having helped to make him childless. Sir William had grown to love him 
as a son—which was but an additional stab for Arthur’s aching heart. 

And whenever Arthur Bohun came to Dallory, he would pay a visit 
to a certain white tomb in the churchyard. Choosing a solitary even- 
ing for it, after dusk had fallen, and staying by it for hours, there he 
indulged his dreadful grief. Who can tell how he called upon her ?— 
who can tell how he poured out all the misery of his repentant heart, 
praying to be forgiven? Neither she nor Heaven could answer him in 
this world. She was gone; gone; all his regret was unavailing to 
recal her: there remained nothing but the marble stone, and the simple 
name on It: 

‘ELLEN ADAIR.” 
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THE SONGSTRESS WITH THE GOLDEN GIRDLE.* 


I, 
HOW THE GIRDLE WAS WON. 


SWEDISH autumn in the eleventh century. There were no 
merry harvest songs that year in the province of Smoland: a 
sadness and silence reigned upon the country, and on the Day of Rest 
the very bells were still. For the men of Smoland were gone to meet 
an enemy upon their eastern coast. Not one was left behind who was 
able to bear arms ; only the old, old men sat in the rare bleak sunshine 
of that chilly clime, and shook their ancient heads over the dangers 
which their brave sons had gone to meet, and taught their tiny grand- 
children to mimic in their games the actions which might be demanded 
of them in fatal earnest how few years hence ! 

But the work was not undone. The scanty corn was not permitted 
to drop over-ripe from its husks, nor to rot in the later rains. There 
were still strong arms in Smoland ; strong with a force of will which 
supplied the lack in nerve and sinew. 

Now that their fathers, husbands, lovers, were away, shedding their 
dear blood to preserve their homes from risk and insult, the women of 
Smoland rose up as one to do the toil which their protectors had been 
forced to leave. 

A tall, dark woman, with an earnest face, stood resting at the setting 
of the sun, her left hand holding the sickle placed upon her hip, her 
stately form bent back, her right hand—large, strong, and shapely— 
shading her eyes from the mellow gleam as she looked across the river to 
some low, blue hills. On a sudden, her gaze became more intense, she 
bent eagerly forward with parted lips; a figure with fluttering robes 
came rushing down those slopes, after appearing for one moment on the 
summit, a black speck against the mellow sky. As it drew nearer, the 
watcher saw that a shapeless rag waved over the comer’s shoulder, and 
when still nearer she fancied this rag was red: a danger signal. A 
strange cry drew round her the other women, who were preparing to 
leave their toil, chattering and even laughing with the ease of their 
lighter natures. 

‘What is it, Blinda ?” 

“‘ Danger!” said Blinda, sternly. ‘“‘Come!” 

She ran towards the messenger, and the others followed, more or less 
swiftly, as they could. The foremost were in time to see the meeting. 


* This paper is entirely founded on fact. 
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“What is it, sister? Tell the worst at once,” from Blinda. | 

Drawing her breath in sobs, her whole body panting with exhaustion, 
the woman cried : 

‘‘They are on us—the Danes are on us—to the sov.th. There is 
no one left to defend us. They take what they will-—-do what they 
will ; they march on as swiftly as the raven flies, and, call themselves 
our conquerors.” 

‘“‘The cowards!” muttered Blinda. ‘Would they make war ona 
flock of lambs? ” | 

“‘ They laugh and say, let the women defend the‘nselves ! ” 

“And they shall,” said Blinda, in a deep, SRM ES voice. ‘When 
may the Danes be here ?” | 

‘‘ In two days at the farthest.” 

‘We will be ready.” | 

‘‘ But we cannot recall our men.” 

‘* We will be ready.” 

In two days’ time the renowned Tumlinger stood with his Danish 
host on the top of that low ridge. The procession was loose and gay: 
there were light snatches of song, and mocking mirth was on every 
face. It was a revel rather than a war. In the pride of easy conquest, 
Tumlinger gazed on the fair valley before him, and the village roofs 
among their trees. He turned to one of his captains— 

‘“‘ This will be a pleasant spot to conquer, I predict. And see, what 
troop of fair captives comes yonder, only too willing to be taken by the 
gallant Danes!” 

He laughed, pointing to a line of figures ascending the hill, clad in 
their festal dresses, with wreaths of flowers on their heads. It was a 
troop of handsome women, and Blinda at their head, stately as a queen, 
bearing on her arm a bundle of corn, in sign of peace and plenty. 
‘Tumlinger hastened to meet them, with an insolent admiration in his 
eye; and his men followed, laughing and jesting with one another. 
Deeply bowing, with eyes cast down, as in great humility, to hide the 
gleam within them, Blinda drew near, and stood before the Danish 
general. 

“Welcome, fair lady,” he said; ‘‘here are such prisoners as brave 
soldiers love indeed. But the danger is great, for the leader is already 
vanquished.” 

‘¢ My lord,” said Blinda, in a subdued tone, sweet as honey, soft as 
cream; ‘‘ we come, in deep humility, to own your might and your con- 
quest of our land; and in sign of homage, we pray with all lowliness 
that you, my lord, and your brave soldiers, would honour a simple feast 
which the women of Smoland have prepared for you, and where many, 
with whom none of us can compare, are awaiting your coming to divide 
the portions, and to pour the wine.” 

‘““ My men,” cried Tumlinger, ‘‘ you have heard. A feast is prepared 
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for us by the whitest hands in Smoland. We go with you, lady, to do 
honour to your cheer; but we go hand-in-hand, and I beg one flower 
from that garland in earnest that you will be my companion at the meal.” 

He took it as he spoke. There was one sudden flash from those 
dark eyes of Blinda’s; but in the next moment her face wore a smile, 
and she led on her guest with the most graceful humility. The other 
leaders chose companions from the band of women, and so the army 
came into the valley. 

“A woodland path opened suddenly on a vast green space, where the 
pleasant grass, through which flowed a brook as clear as crystal, was 
surrounded on all sides by densest forest trees. The sunny space of 
grass was more attractive than their gloomy depths, sprinkled, too, as it 
was, by tables covered with meats, and flasks of wine, and heaps of 
cooling fruits. The eyes of the Dane glistened as he saw these tokens 
of a luxury unexpected in this remote province. 

“‘ Madam,” he said, ‘‘ I am surely in the Walhalla dreamed of by the 
ancients.” 

‘¢ Maybe, my lord,” she eee with a flattering smile ; ‘‘for that, 
too, was the rest assigned to valiant warriors. A first cup to the hopes 
of peace!” 

‘Peace like this is all I ask,” replied the general ; and that one cup 
was followed by many another, and by delicate viands heaped up by 
ready hands, while smiling lips invited to indulgence. 

The feast went on with tumultuous mirth, and when at last the dishes 
were almost emptied, the soldiers lay down on the grass to rest, each 
with a maiden at hand to pour out more of that rich, heavy wine. 
Then the women sang sweet songs of their own land; and with music 
and wine the eyes of the men grew drowsy, and one by one they fell 
asleep. The evening was drawing on, but they were not chilly, for the 
women covered them warmly in large cloaks. The eye-lids of the 
general were closing to the sound of a low and dreamy chorus, when a 
soldier near him broke upon the harmony with a sudden cry: 

‘¢ My lord, the forest is closing upon us !” 

“Silence, fool !” 

“ My lord, it zs / Look, look for yourself.” 

Tumlinger idly began to rise. 

“‘ My lord,” said Blinda, softly, ‘would you disturb yourself for a 
drunken man’s vision? Be content; drain this last cup which I have 
poured out for you. Olga has one to give Aim better dreams.” 

The soldier was silenced, and the soothing chorus began again. One 
by one the men sank to sleep: the shades closed in: the forest trees 
seemed to draw closer and closer around the scene of that festivity. 
Blinda watched them with eyes which seemed to glow in the darkness, 
until one could have said that the leaves were rustling close around the 
tables. 

vor. X. AA 
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Then with a sudden cry, wild and shrill as that of the eagle, Blinda 
sprang up; the branches dropped, and an army of women stood 
behind, their sickles, scythes, and axes gleaming in the rays of the rising 
moon. ‘Then there were cries of treachery, and curses of despair, and 
rattle of steel on steel. Many of those brave women shed their blood 
upon that plain ; but one by one the Danish men were hewn down, and 
Sweden was saved by her daughters ! 

Blinda gave half the booty to her sister warriors, and with the rest 
founded a church that “ standeth to this day,” and in memory of her 
is called Blindinger. And thus a woman painted in action a pendant 
to that great picture of the same century, where “ Biram wood did. 
come to Dunsinane.” 

The king of Sweden gave to the heroines of this province privileges 
which the centuries have respected ; they could inherit equally with 
male heirs ; at their weddings, they rode to church to the music of a 
drum; they were buried with military honours, and to all of them it 
was permitted to wear, as a token of this brave action, a girdle em- 
broidered in gold and silver, which passes down for ages fram mother 
to daughter. And this was the girdle which they won. 


II. 
THE SWEET SINGER OF SMOLAND. 


EIGHT centuries had passed away ; a peasant woman of that ennobled 
race was sitting beside a Swedish lake in an afternoon of the sweet, 
short, northern summer. Her fingers were busy with a mat, which she 
was plaiting from the rushes which grew on the borders of the water, 
and which her little daughter had gathered for her. There was a smile 
on the woman’s face as she let her eyes rove from her mechanical work to 
the shimmering mere, withitslow hills, and the heather and grass stretching 
round about in broad surfaces of pleasant varied colour. A sweet, wild, 
plaintive strain seemed to fuse and steep the scene in peace. The 
little child, sitting near her on a tiny knoll, was pouring forth one of 
her country’s songs in a rich, clear, bird-like voice. Upon her shoulder 
lay a little violin, and she was accompanying herself upon it with a 
skill marvellous at her age.’ The mother listened with a proud pleasure. 
‘‘ Certainly, the good God has given me a wonderful little daughter,” 
she thought; “there is not one of the children about us who has so 
much music in her, or so sweet a face,” she added; and she was 
right. The child had the fascinating, piquant features, and the long, 
bright, waving hair of a cherub by Correggio, and as her face was 
lighted by her love of song, a very Correggio might have yearned to 
paint it. 

The music flowed gaily on. Suddenly, there was a sound of wheels 
upon the road behind. The mother, glancing round, saw a carriage 
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approaching ; but the child was too deeply absorbed to heed it. The 
vehicle drew near, and when close behind the pair, it was stopped by 
its occupant’s command. She was a lady, richly dressed, and she sat 
leaning her chin upon her hand, and listening entranced to the tiny 
musician. A smile of sympathy passed between her and the mother. 
Suddenly the child perceived that she was watched, and dropped her 
violin with a start. Smiling, the lady descended from her carriage, and 
came towards the peasants. 

‘Your child is a marvel,” she said to the woman. ‘Give her to me, 
and I will make her a Jenny Lind.” | 

Jenny Lind! ‘That name, in Sweden, then meant all that was good, 
and great, and splendid. 

“Oh, Madam! Christine, hearest thou? Since God has given thee 
the gift of thy voice, wilt thou go with this good lady ?” 

The child looked gloomy, and only half comprehended. With 
pretty flatteries, the lady pressed her bounty. Suddenly, flinging her 
arms around her mother, the girl cried out with one deep sob— 

‘“‘ Mother, if you wish to send me away, I will throw myself into that 
water before us.” 

- Half admiring, half offended, the lady was obliged to retract her sud- 
den and benevolent scheme. The child clung, weeping and excited, to 
her mother, who, at once glad and sorry, said by-and-by : : 

‘Be calm, Christine ; you shall never leave me till you wish to do 
so. That day will come, and then—go away without asking my leave, 
for I might not have the courage to give it.” 

Courage! When was courage wanting to the women of Smoland— 
they who had the right to wear the Golden Girdle ? The mother would 
have found courage to send away her child, as the child, in after years, 
found courage to follow her fate afar. 

Again, six years had passed, when, in the marketplace of a little 
Swedish town, a crowd was gathered round a young girl, whose sweet, 
clear voice rose high and true in the thrilling melodies of her nation, 
while her charming face gave almost as much pleasure to the eye as her 
voice to the ear. Her dress was that of a peasant, simple, and even 
coarse, but there were natural grace and abandon in her movements 
which marked her to be innately higher than the peasant grade. Beside 
her stood a boy, her brother; the loving pride in his eyes was fine to 
see. The folk had left the gaudy trinkets on the stalls to look and 
listen. The girl ceased singing. Her brother held his hat. The big 
pence fell in, and rough, honest praise sounded on all sides. A tumbler 
in his quaint dress pushed through the throng. 

“Little girl,” he said, “come with me, and you shall have twenty 
riksdaler * yearly.” 

Dazzled by the splendid prospect, the child listened, when a man of 


* About £1 5s. 0d, 
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higher rank, who had stood quietly among the throng, came forward 
and touched her on the arm. 

“My child,” he said, kindly, “you are not thus gifted in order to 
be one of a strolling company of merry-andrews. Come with me, and 
I will place you with a kind lady who adores music, and who will make 
you the wonder of Europe.” 

The girl raised her blue eyes trustingly to his face. 

“My mother has always told me that God meant me to help my 
family by my voice. Will you teach me, sir, to do so?” 

“T will, my child, and you shall find a happy home wherever you 
go.” : 

She threw her arms around her brother’s neck. 

‘‘ Good-bye,” she said. ‘Take the pence home to our mother, and 
tell her I shall soon be able to help her better; and do not forget to 
kiss her for me.” 

‘“‘ But we must ask your mother’s leave before you go,” said her 
new-found friend. 

‘* My mother told me, when the time was come for me to go, I should 
not ask her leave,” replied Christine. ‘But if you, sir, will let me, I 
will write her a letter, which my brother will carry home.” 

“Then come, my child ; so be it.” 

‘‘ And you are going, Christine !” said the boy, in tears. “And you 
will forget us all, and the happy evenings round the hearth.” 

“J am going because the time is come,” she answered, with a grave 
sweetness ; “ and a Swedish girl can never forget her home.” 


In one of the most exquisite saloons of Paris, where a profusion of rich 
flowers, and soft, full light, and the tinkling fall of a scented fountain, 
and the brightness of perfect dress, made an artistic whole incomparable 
even in that world of luxury, stood a woman, young and very lovely, 
with the twinkling lustre of diamonds on her fair hair, and robed with 
almost eastern grace in the alternate cloud and gleam of antique lace 
and azure satin. All eyes were turned upon her. With the fine 
deference which betrays the old nodlesse, one of France's greatest men 
had handed to her place the peasant maid; for it was she. <A pianist 
struck an opening chord, and then the marvel of that voice rose full 
and entrancing, and rang throughout the spacious rooms. Wartel, her 
master, listened with eyes moist with pride and pleasure. | 

“ Since the Trebelli, I have never had such a pupil. It is a joy in 
one’s life,” he murmured. 

With the ease of a full-throated bird, singing because it is joyous, she 
gave the lavish delight to her listeners. 

The song was ended. Amid the applause, a lady, than whom France 
contained none higher, came forward with a smile which only the great 
tan use. 
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““ Mademoiselle,” she said, in the infinitely gracious accents of a high- 
bred woman, “accept a trifling souvenir of the happiness you have 
given to one who loves art dearly.” 

She transferred, as she spoke, a splendid eer from her own arm 
to that of the songstress. 

She, when her thanks were spoken, earned: to a quiet recess, where 
sat an old man dressed in garments of the plainest black. His grand 
gray head and simple manners seemed scarcely in harmony with that 
brilliant scene. The songstress sat down on a low ottoman beside 
him, and taking his hand, smoothed it tenderly between her own. 

‘Father dear,” she said, in her native Swedish tongue, “I am so 
proud and glad that you are here to see how good the world is to your 
Christine, who owes all to you.” 

“‘ Child,” answered the old man, “I am proud and thankful too ; and 
most of all, that my girl, in her triumph, can remember her poor old 
peasant-father.” 

And Christine Nilsson, in all the flush of celebrity, has still and 
always this sweet rare womanly constancy to her early home; nor, in 
it all, is she ashamed to own her peasant birth, for she has the true 
pride of descent from those brave women who, centuries ago, won for 
themselvés and their daughters the gold-embroidered girdle. 

The old man had good cause for his honest pride in the conduct of 
his daughter. The first year’s savings after her great success at the 
Théatre Lyrique had been sent to Sweden to buy a small estate on 
which her parents could live in comfort, and now, with every thoughtful 
care, she had sent the English lady, who was her chaperone and com- 
panion, to fetch her dear old father to share for a short time her 
Parisian triumph. There he found her, respected by all, living as pure 
and simple a life as the first “Swedish Nightingale” who charmed the 
world, and practising a prudent economy, most rare with great musi- 
cians, to provide for the times of sickness, failure, and age. 
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WOLFE BARRINGTON’S TAMING. 


I AM going back to our school life. That is, to something that hap- 

pened in it. It may be considered a relief after that long rigmarole 
of Duffham’s—A Tale of Sin. Not that Duffham’s story was a bad one 
in itself, only the foreign diaries and things spun it out so. I asked 
Duffham afterwards whether he had a conscience : his answer was, that 
the history ought to have been made twice as long, and that many 
details had been cut out of it which might have been left in. That’s 
true. But what will you?—as the French say. The magazine cannot 
give up all its pages to me on behalf of Duffham. 


I might have told this long ago, and it has often crossed my mind to 
do it. But somehow I have not cared; for Archie Hearn and I were 
as great friends as young boys can be, and I liked him better than any 
other fellow in the school at that time, Tod always excepted. We had 
been a couple of years at Dr. Frost’s when little Hearn entered. He 
was eleven years old then. 

Hearn’s father was dead. His mother had been a Miss Stockhausen, 
sister to Mrs. Frost. The Stockhausens had a name in Worcestershire : 
chiefly, I think, for dying off. There had been six sisters; and the 
only two now left were Mrs. Frost and Mrs. Hearn: the other four 
quietly decayed away one after another, not living to see thirty. Mr. 
Hearn died (from an accident) when Archie was only a year old. He 
left no will, and there ensued a sharp dispute about his property. The 
Stockhausens said it all belonged to the little son ; the Hearn family 
considered a portion of it must go back to them. The poor widow was 
the only quiet spint amidst them, willing to be led either way. What 
the disputants did was to put it into Chancery : and I don’t much think 
it ever came out again. 

It was the worst move they could have made for Mrs. Hearn. For it 
reduced her to a very slender income indeed, and the world wondered 
how she got on at all. She lived in a cottage about three miles off the 
Frosts, with one servant and the little child Archibald. In the course 
of years people seemed to forget all about the property in Chancery, 
and to ignore her as quite a poor woman. 

Well, we—I and Tod—had been at Dr. Frost's two years or so, when 
Archibald Hearn entered the school. He was a slender little fellow 
with bright brown eyes, a delicate face and bright cheeks, very sweet- 
tempered and pleasant in manner. At first he used to go home at 
night, but when the winter weather came on he got a cough, and was 
told to come into the house altogether. Some ofthe big ones felt sure 
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that old Frost took him for nothing : but as little Hearn was Mrs. Frost’s 
nephew and we liked 4er, no talk was made over it. The lad did not 
much like coming into the house: we could see that. He seemed 
always to be hankering after his mother and old Betty the servant. Not 
in words: but he’d stand with his arms on the play-yard gate, and his eyes 
gazing out to thé quarter where the cottage was ; as if he’d like his sight 
to leap the wood and the three miles of distance, and take a look at it. 
When any of us said to him as a bit of chaff ‘ You are staring after old 
Betty,” he would say Yes, he wished he could see her and his mother ; 
and then tell no end of tales about what Betty had done for him in his 
illnesses. Any way, Hearn was a straightforward little chap, and a 
favourite in the school. 

He had been with us about a year when Wolfe Barrington came. 
Quite another guess sort of pupil. A big strong fellow who had never 
had a mother: rich and overbearing, and cruel enough. He was in 
black from head to foot for his father, who had just died: a rich 
Irishman, given to company and strong drink. Wolfe came in for all 
the money; so that he had a fine career before him and might be 
expected to set the world on fire. Little Hearn’s stories had been of 
home ; of his mother and old Betty. Wolfe’s were different. He had 
had the run of his father’s stables and knew more about horses and dogs 
than the animals themselves. Curious things, too, he’d tell of men and 
women, who had stayed at old Barrington’s place: and what he said of 
the public school he had been at, might have made old Frost’s hair stand 
on end. Why he quitted the public school we did not find out : some 
said he had run away from it, and that his father, who’d indulged him 
awfully, would not send him back to be punished ; others said the public 
masters would not receive him back. In the nick of time the father 
died ; and Wolfe’s guardians put him at Dr. Frost’s. 

“J shall make you my fag,” said Barrington, the day he entered, 
catching hold of little Hearn in the playground, and twisting him round 
by the arm. 

‘What's that?” asked Hearn, rubbing his arm—for Wolfe’s grasp 
had not been a light one. 

“‘What’s that!” repeated Barrington, scornfully. ‘ What a precious 
young fool you must be, not to know. Who’s your mother ?” 

“« She lives over there,” answered Hearn, taking the question literally, 
and nodding beyond the wood. 

“Oh!” said Barrington, twisting his mouth. ‘ What’s her name? 
And what’s yours?” 

“Mrs. Hearn, Mine’s Archibald.” 

“Good, Mr. Archibald. You'll be my fag. That is, my servant. And 
you'll do every earthly thing that I order you to do. And mind you do 
it smartly, or may be that girl’s face of yours will show out rather green 
sometimes.” 
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“‘T shall not be anybody’s servant,” returned Archie, in his mild, 
inoffensive way. 

“Won't you! You'll tell me another tale before this time to- 
morrow. Did you ever get licked into next week ?” 

The child made no answer. He began to think the new fellow might 
be in earnest, and gazed up at him in questioning doubt. 

‘“When your two eyes can’t see out for the swelling round them, 
and your back’s stiff with smarting and aching—+hat’s the kind of lick- 
ing I mean,” went on Barrington. ‘‘ Did you ever taste it ?” 

‘*No, sir.” 

“Good again. It'll be the sweeter when you do. Now look you here, 
Mr. Archibald Hearn. I appoint you my fag in ordinary. You'll fetch 
and carry for me : you'll black my boots and brush my clothes; you'll 
sit up to wait on me when I go to bed, and read me to sleep; you'll 
be dressed before I am in the morning, and be ready with my clothes 
and hot water. Never mind whether the rules of the house are against 
hot water, yow'// have to provide it, though you boil it on sticks in the 
bedroom grate, or out in the nearest field. You'll attend me at my 
lessons; look out words for me; copy my exercises in a fair hand—and 
if you were old enough to do them, you’d haveto. That’s a few of the 
items; but there’s a hundred other things, that I’ve not time to detail. 
If I can get a horse for my use, you'll have to groom him. And if you 
don’t put out your mettle to serve me in all these ways, and don’t hold 
yourself in readiness to fly and obey me at any minute or hour, you'll 
get one of the lickings I’ve told you of every day, until you are licked 
into shape.” : 

Barrington meant what he said. Voice and countenance alike wore 
a carelessly determined look, as if his words were law. Lots of the 
fellows, attracted by the talking, had gathered round. Hearn, honest 
and straightforward himself, did not altogether understand what evil 
might be in store for him, and grew seriously frightened. 

The captain of the school walked up—John Whitney. ‘“ What’s that 
that Hearn has got to do?” he asked. 

“ He knows now,” answered Barrington. ‘‘ That’s enough. They 
don’t allow servants here: I must have a fag in place of one.” 

In turning his fascinated eyes from Barrington, Hearn saw Blair 
standing by—of whom you have heard before. Blair must have caught 
what passed : and little Hearn appealed to him. 

‘“‘ Am I obliged to be his fag, sir?” 

Mr. Blair put us leisurely aside with his hands, and confronted the 
new fellow. ‘ Your name is Barrington, I think,” he said. 

“Yes, it is,” said Barrington, staring at him defiantly. 

‘“‘ Allow me’to tell you that ‘fags’ are not permitted here. The 
system would not be tolerated by Dr. Frost fora moment. Each boy 
must wait on himself, and be responsible. for himself: seniors and 
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juniors alike. You are not at a public school now, Barrington. Ina 
day or two, when you shall have learnt the in-door customs and rules 
here, I daresay you will find yourself quite sufficiently comfortable, and 
that a fag would be an unnecessary appendage.” 

‘Who is that man?” cried Barrington, as Blair turned away. 

‘‘ Mathematical master. Sees to us out of hours,” answered Bill 
Whitney. 

‘“* And what the devil did you mean by making a sneaking appeal to 
him ?” continued Barrington, seizing Hearn roughly. 

“I did not mean it for sneaking; but I could not do what you 
wanted,” said Hearn. ‘“ He had been listening to us.” 

‘‘T wish to goodness that confounded fool, Taptal, had been sunk in 
his horse-pond, before he had put me to such a place as this,” cried Bar- 
rington passionately. ‘As to you, you little sneak, it seems I can’t 
make you do what I wanted, fags being forbidden fruit here, but it 
sha’n’t serve you much. There’s to begin with.” 

Hearn got a shake and a kick that sent him flying. Blair was back 
on the instant. 

‘Are you a coward, Mr. Barrington ?” 

‘“‘A coward!” retorted Barrington, his eyes flashing. ‘“‘ You had 
better try whether I am or not.” 

‘“‘Tt seems to me that you act like one, in attacking a lad so much 
younger and weaker than yourself. Don’t let me have to report you to 
Dr. Frost the first day of your arrival. Another thing—I must request 
you to bea little more careful in your language. You have come amidst 
gentlemen here, not blackguards.” 

The matter ended at this; but Barrington looked in a frightful rage. 
It was unfortunate that it should have occurred the day he entered ; 
but it did, word for word, as I have wnitten it. It set some of us rather 
against Barrington, and it set A against Hearn. He didn’t “lick him 
into next week,” but he gave him many a blow that the boy did nothing 
to deserve. 

Barrington won his way, though, as the time went on. He had a 
large supply of money, and was open-handed with it; and he’d often 
do a generous turn for one and another. The worst of him was his 
savage roughness. At play he was always rough; and, when put out, 
savage as well. His strength and activity were something remarkable ; 
he’d not have minded hard blows himself, and he showered them out 
on others with no more care than if we had been made of pumice-stone. 

It was Barrington who introduced the new system at football. We 
had played it before in a rather mild manner, speaking comparatively, 
but he soon changed that. Dr. Frost got to know of it in time, and he 
appeared amongst us one day when we were in the thick of it, and 
stopped the game with a sweep of his hand. They play it at Rugby 
now very much as Barrington made us~play it.then. The Doctor— 
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standing with his face unusually red, and his shirt and necktie unusually 
white, and his knee-buckles shining—asked whether we were a pack of 
African cannibals, that we should kick at one another in that dangerous 
manner. If we ever attempted it again, he said, football should be 
interdicted. 

So we went back to the old way. But we had tried the new, you see: 
and the consequence was that undue roughness would creep into it now 
and again. Barrington led it on. No African cannibal (as old Frost put 
it) could have been more incautiously furious at it than he. To see 
him with his sallow face in a steam, and his keen black eyes shining, 
his hat off, and his straight hair flung behind, was not the pleasantest 
sight to my mind. Snepp said one day that he looked just like the 
devil at these times. Wolfe Barrington overheard, and kicked him right 
over the hillock. I don’t think he was ill-intentioned : but his powerful 
frame had been untamed ; it required a vent for its superfluous strength : 
his animal spirits led him away, and he had never been taught to put 
a curb op himself or his inclinations. One thing was certain—that the 
mame, Wolfe, for such a nature as his, was singularly appropriate. Some 
of us told him so. He laughed in answer: never saying that it was 
only so shortened from Wolfrey, which was his real name, as we learnt 
later. He could be as good a fellow and comrade as any of them when 
he chose, and on the whole we liked him a great deal better than we 
had thought we should at first. - 

As to the animosity against little Hearn, it was wearing off. The lad 
was too young to retaliate, and Barrington got tired of knocking him 
about : perhaps a little ashamed of it when there was no return. In a 
twelvemonth’'s time it had quite subsided : and, to the surprise of many 
of us, Barrington (coming back from a visit to his guardian, old ‘Taptal) 
brought Hearn a handsome knife of three blades as a present. 

And so it would have gone on but for an unfortunate occurrence. I 
shall always say and think so. But for that, it might have been peace 
between them to the end and the end. There’s no space to give 
details just here; only the heads. Barrington, who was defiantly 
independent, had betaken himself to Evesham one half holiday with- 
out leave. He got into some mischief there, and broke a boy’s head. 
Dr. Frost was appealed to: and of course there was a row. The 
Doctor forbid him ever to stir beyond bounds again without first 
obtaining permission; and told Mr. Blair that for a fortnight 
to come Barrington in after hours was to be confined to the play- 
ground. - 

Very good. A day or two after, on the next Saturday afternoon, the 
school went to a cricket-match; doctor, masters, boys, and all; Barring- . 
ton only being left behind. 

Was he one to stand this? No. He coolly walked away to the high 
road and took the first conveyance that passed for Evesham. There he 
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disported himself in the fruit and tart shops, and chartered a gig to 
bring him back to within half a mile of the school’s entrance. 

The cricket-match was not over when he got in, for it lasted up to 
the dark of the summer evening ; and nobody would have known of 
the escapade but for one miserable misfortune—Archie Hearn happened 
to have been that afternoon at Evesham with his mother, and he saw 
Barrington. 

‘“‘There’s Wolfe Barrington!” said Archie in the surprise of the 
moment as he passed the tart shop: but Mrs. Hearn, who was in a 
hurry, did not stop. On the Monday, she brought Archie back to school ; 
he had been at home, sick, for more than a week, and knew nothing of 
Barrington’s punishment. Archie came amidst us at once, but Mrs. 
Hearn stayed to take tea with her sister and Dr. Frost. Without the 
slightest intention to create mischief, quite unaware that she was doing 
it, Mrs. Hearn mentioned incidentally that they had seen one of the 
boys—Barrington—at Evesham on the Saturday. Dr. Frost pricked up 
his ears at the news ; not believing it, however: but Mrs. Hearn said 
yes, for Archie had seen him eating tarts at the confectioner’s. The 
Doctor finished his tea, went to his study, and sent for Barrington. 
Barrington denied it. He was not in the habit of telling lies, was too 
fearless of consequences to do anything of the kind ; but he denied it 
now to the Doctor’s face ; perhaps he began to think he might have 
gone a little too far. Dr. Frost rang the bell and ordered Archie 
Hearn in. 

‘‘Which shop was Barrington in when you saw him on Saturday?” 
questioned the Doctor. 

‘‘The pastry-cook’s,” said Archie innocently. ‘“ He was eating 

tarts.” 

*  Well— it all came out then. And though Archie was entirely inno- 
cent of wilfully telling tales, would have cut out his tongue rather 
than have said a word to harm Barrington, he got the credit 
for it now. Barrington took his punishment without a word: the 
hardest caning old Frost had given for many a long day, and heaps of 
work besides, and a promise of certain expulsion if he ever went off 
surreptitiously in gigs again. But Barrington thrashed Hearn worse 
when it was over, and branded him with the name of Tell-tale sneak. 

“He'll never believe otherwise,” said Archie, the tears of pain and 
mortification running down his cheeks, fresh and delicate as a girl’s. 
‘But I'd give the world not to have gone that afternoon to Evesham.” 

A week or two later we went in fora turn at “ Hare and Hounds.” 
Barrington’s punishment was over then. Snepp was the hare: a fleet, 
wiry fellow who could outrun most of us. But the hare this time came 
to grief. After doubling and turning, as Snepp used to like to do, 
thinking to throw us off the scent, he sprained his foot, trying to leap a 
hedge and the dry ditch beyond it. We.were on his trail, whoopmg and 
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halloaing like mad; he kept quiet, and we passed on and never saw 

him. But there was no more scent (little pieces of white paper that~ 
Snepp had to let fall as he ran), and we saw we had lost it, and went 

back. Snepp showed himself then, and the sport was over for the day. 

Some went home one way and some another ; all of us were as hot as 

Jupiter, and thirsting for water. 

“ If you'll turn down here by the great oak-tree, we shall come to my 
mother’s house, and you can have as much. water as you like,” said little 
Hearn in his good-nature. 

So we turned down. There were but six or seven of us, for Snepp 
and his damaged foot made one, and most of them had gone on at a 
quicker pace. Tod helped Snepp on one side, Barrington on the other, 
he limping along between them. 

It was a narrow red-brick house, a parlour window on each side the 
door, and three windows above ; small altogether, but very pretty with 
the jessamine and clematis climbing up the walls. Archie Hearn 
opened the door and we trooped in, without any regard to ceremony. 
Mrs. Hearn—she had the same delicate face that Archie had, the same 
rose-pink colour and bright brown eyes—came out of the kitchen to 
stare. As well she might. Her cotton gown sleeves were turned up to 
the elbows, her fingers were stained red, and she had a coarse kitchen 
cloth pinned round her. She was pressing black currants for jelly. 

We got plenty of water. And Mrs. Hearn made Snepp sit down, and 
looked at his foot, and put a wet bandage round, kneeling before him 
to doit. I thought I had never seen so fice a face as hers; very 
placid, with a kind of sad look in it. Old Betty, that Hearn used 
to talk about, appeared in a short blue petticoat and a sort of jacket 
of brown print. I have seen the homely servants in France, since, 
dressed very similar. Snepp thanked Mrs. Hearn for giving his foot 
relief, and we took off our hats to her as we went away. 

That same night, before Blair called us in for prayers, Archie Hearn 
heard Barrington giving a sneering account of the visit to some of the 
fellows in the playground. ' 

‘Just like a cook, you know. Might be taken for one. Some 
coarse bunting tied round her middle, and hands steeped in kitchen 
stuff.” 

‘‘My mother could never be taken for anything but a lady,” spoke 
up Archie bravely. ‘A lady may make jelly. A great many of them 
prefer to do it.” 

“Now you be off,” cried Barrington, turning on him sharply. ‘“ Keep 
at a distance from your betters.” 

“There’s nobody in the world better than my mother,” returned the 
boy, standing his ground. ‘‘ Ask Joseph Todhetley what he thinks of 
her. Ask John Whitney. Z/%ey recognize her for a lady.” 

“ But then they are gentlemen, themselyes.” 
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It was I put in that. I couldn’t help having a fling at Barrington. A 
bit of applause followed, and it stung him. 

‘“‘If you shove in your oar, Johnny Ludlow, or presume to interfere 
with me, I’ll pummel you to powder. There.” 

Barrington kicked out on all sides of him, sending us back. The 
bell rang for prayers then, and we had to go in. 

The game the next evening was football. We went out to it as soon 
as tea was over, to the field by the river towards Vale Farm. I can’t 
tell much about its progress, save that the play seemed rougher and 
louder than usual. Once there was a regular scrimmage : scores of feet 
kicking out at once; great struggling and pushing and shunting: and 
when the ball got off, and the tail after it in full hue and cry, one was 
left behind lying on the ground. 

I don’t know why I turned my head back ; it was the merest chance. 
Tod was kneeling on the grass, raising the boy’s head. 

“ Halloa!” said I, running back. “ Anything amiss? Who is it?” 

It was little Hearn. He had his eyes shut. Tod did not speak. 

‘*What’s the matter, Tod? Is he hurt?” 

‘Well, I think he’s hurt a little,” was Tod’s answer. “ He has got a 
kick here.” 

Tod touched the left temple with the point of his finger, and drew it 
down as far as the back of the ear, to indicate the part he meant. It 
must have been a good wide kick, I thought. 

“It has stunned him, poor little fellow. Can you get some water 
from the river, Johnny?” 

“T could if I had anything to bring it in. It would leak out of my 
hat long before I got here.” For the hat was of straw. 

But little Hearn made a move then, and opened his eyes. Presently 
he sat up, putting his hands to his head. ‘Tod was as tender with him 
as a mother. 

“* How do ycu feel, Archie ?” 

“Qh, I’m all right, I think. A bit giddy.” 

Getting on his feet, he looked from me to Tod in a bewildered 
manner. I thought it odd. He said he’d not join the game again, but 
would go in and rest. Tod went with him. Hearn walked all night, 
and did not seem to be much the worse for it. 

‘¢What’s the matter now?” asked Mrs. Hall, in her cranky way ; for 
she happened to be in the yard when they got in, Tod marshalling little 
Hearn by the arm. 

‘‘ He has had a blow at football,” answered Tod. ‘ Here”—--show- 
ing the place he had shown me. 

‘“‘ A kick, I suppose you mean,” said Mother Hall. 

““ Yes, if you like to call itso. "Twas a blow with a foot.” 

‘Did you do it, Master Todhetley ? ” 

*“No I didn’t,” retorted Tod. 
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““T wonder the Doctor allows that football to be played!” she went 
on, grumbling. “TI wouldn’t, if I kept a school; I know that. Itisa 
barbarous, cruel game, fit only for bears.” 

“T am all nght,” put in Hearn. “TI needn’t have come im but for 
feeling giddy.” 

But he was not quite right yet. For without the slightest warning, 
before he had time to stir from where he stood, he became as sick as a 
dog. Hall ran for a basin and some warm water. Tod held his head. 

“This is through having gobbled down your tea in such a mortal 
hurry to be off to that precious football,” decided Hall resentfully. 
“The wonder is, that the whole crew of you are not sick, swallowing 
your food at the rate you do.” 

**T think I'll lie on the bed for a bit,” said Archie, when the sickness 
had passed. “I shall be up again by supper time.” 

They went with him to his room. Neither of them had the slightest 
notion that he was hurt seriously, or that there could be any danger. 
Archie took off his jacket, and lay down in his other clothes. Mrs. 
Hall offered to bring him up a cup of tea ; but he said it might make him 
sick again, and he’d rather be quiet. She went down, and Tod sat on‘ 
the edge of the bed. Archie shut his eyes, and kept still. Tod thought 
he was dropping off to sleep, and began to creep out of the room. 
The eyes came open then, and Archie called to him. 

‘* Todhetley ?” 

‘“‘T am here, old fellow. What is it?” 

“You'll tell him I forgive him,” said Archie, speaking in an earnest 
whisper. ‘“ Tell him I know he didn’t think to hurt me.” 

“Oh, I'll tell him,” answered Tod. 

‘“‘ And be sure give my dear love to mamma.” 

*¢So I will.” 

** And now I'll go to sleep, or I shan’t be’down to supper. You'll 
come and call me if I’m not, won't you?” 

“All right,” said Tod, tucking the counterpane about him. “ Are 
you comfortable, Archie ?” 

“Quite. Thank you.” 

Tod came on to the field again, and joined the game. It was a little 
less rough, and there were no more mishaps. We got home later than 
usual, and the supper stood on the table. 

The suppers at Worcester House were always the same. Bread and. 
cheese. And not too mych of it. Half a round off the loaf, with a 
piece of cheese, for each fellow ; and a small drop of beer or water. Our 
other meals were good and plentiful; but the Doctor waged war with 
heavy suppers. If old Hall had had her way, we should have got none. 
Little Hearn did not appear ; and Tod, biting at his bread and cheese, 
went up to look after him. I followed. 

Opening the door without noise, we stood listening and looking. Not 
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that there was much good in looking, for the room was in darkness 
then. 

‘‘ Archie,” whispered Tod. 

No answer. No sound. 

‘* Are you asleep, old fellow ?” 

Not a word still, The dead might be there; for all the sound there 
was. 

‘“‘He’s asleep, for certain,” said Tod, groping his way towards the 
bed. ‘‘So much the better, poor little chap. I'll not wake him.” 

It was a small room, two beds in it. Archie’s was the one at the 
end by the wall. Tod groped his way to it, and bent over him, touch- 
ing his face, I think. Now that our eyes were accustomed to the 
darkness, it seemed a bit lighter. 

Something like a shout from Tod made me start. It was but a kind 
of suppressed cry. But in the dark, and holding the breath, one gets. 
startled easily. 

“Get a light, Johnny. A light !—quick ! for the love of heaven.” 

I believe I leaped the stairs at a bound. I believe I knocked over 
Mother Hall at the foot. I know I snatched the candle that was in her 
hand ; and she screamed after me as if I had murdered her. 

‘¢ Here it 1s, Tod.” 

He was at the door waiting for it, every atom of colour gone clean 
out of his countenance. Carrying it to the bed, he let its light fall full 
on Archie Hearn. The face was white and cold ;-the mouth covered 
with froth. 

“Oh Tod! What is it that’s the matter with him?” 

“ Hush, Johnny! I fear he’s dying. Good Lord! to think we should 
have been such ignorant fools as to leave him by himself !—as not to 
have sent for Featherston ! ” 

We were down again ina moment. Hall stood scolding still at the 
top of her breath, demanding her candle. Tod said a word that 
stopped her. She backed against the wall, staring at him. 

‘“¢ Don’t you play your tricks on me, Mr. Todhetley.” 

‘Go and see,” said Tod. 

She took the light from his hand quietly, and went up. Just then, 
the Doctor and Mrs. Frost, who had been walking all the way home 
from Sir John Whitney’s, where they had spent the evening, came in: 
and learnt what had happened. 

Featherston was there in no time, so to say, and shut himself in the 
bedroom with the Doctor and Mrs. Frost and Hall, and I don’t know 
how many more. Nothing could be done for Archibald Hearn: he was 
not quite dead, but close upon it. He was dead before anybody 
thought of sending to Mrs. Hearn. It came to the same. Had there 
been telegraph wires to send and bring her upon, she would have come 
too late. 
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When I look back upon that evening—and a good many years have 
gone by since, as if it had been in the beginning of the world—nothing 
arises in my mind but a picture of confusion, tinged with a feeling of 
dreadful sorrow; ay, and of horror. If a death happens in a 
school, it is generally kept from the pupils, so far as may be; at any 
rate they are not allowed to see any of the attendant stir and details. 
But this was different. Upon masters and boys, upon mistress and 
household, it came with the like startling shock. Dr. Frost said feebly 
that the boys ought to go up to bed, and then Blair told us to go; but 
the boys stayed on where they were. Hanging about the passages, 
stealing up stairs and peeping into the room, questioning Featherston 
(when we could get the chance to come upon him) whether Heam 
would get well. Nobody checked us. 

I went‘in once. Mrs. Frost was alone, knecling by the bed; I 
thought she must have been saying a prayer. Just then she lifted her 
head to look at him. As I backed away again, she began to speak 
aloud—and oh! what a sad tone she said it in! 

“The only son of his mother, and she was a widow !” 


There had to be an inquest. It did not come to much. The most 
that could be said was, that he died from a kick at football. “A most 
unfortunate but accidental kick,” quoth the coroner. ‘Tod had said 
that he saw the kick given: that is, had seen some foot come flat down 
with a bang on the side of little Hearn’s head ; and when Tod was 
asked if he recognized the foot, he replied, No: for boots looked much 
alike, and there were a vast many out in the scriminage, all kicking 
together. : 

Not one would own to having given it. For the matter of that, the 
fellow might not have been conscious of what he did. No end of 
thoughts glanced towards Barrington : both because he was so ferocious 
at the game, and that he had a spite against Hearn. 
~ “Tnever touched him,” said Barrington when this leaked out; and 
his face and voice were fearlessly defiant. ‘It wasn’t me. I never so 
much as saw that Hearn was down.” 

And as there were others quite as brutal at football as Barrington, 
he was believed. 

We could not get over it any way. It seemed so dreadful that he 
should have been left alone to die. Hall was chiefly to blame for that ; 
and it cowed her. 

“Look here,” said Tod to us, ‘‘ I have got a message for one of you. 
Whichever the cap fits may take it to himself. When Hearn was dying 
* he told me to say that he forgave the fellow who kicked him.” 

This was the evening of the inquest-day. We had all gathered in the 
porch by the stone bench, and Tod took the opportumity to relate what 
he had not related before. He repeated every word that Hearn had said. 
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‘Did Hearn know who it was, then ?” asked John Whitney. 

“T think so.” 

‘“Then why didn’t you ask him to name?” 

‘“‘ Why didn’t I ask him to name!” repeated Tod, ina fume. “Do 
you suppose I thought he was going to die, Whitney ?—or that the 
kick was to turn out a serious one? Hearn was getting big enough to 
fight his own battles: and I never thought but he’d be up again at 
supper-time.” 

John Whitney pushed his hair back, in his quiet, thoughtful way, and 
said no more. He was to die, himself, the following year—but that has 
nothing to do with the present matter. | 

I was standing away at the gate after this, looking at the sunset, when 
Tod came up and put his arms on the top bar. 

‘What are you gazing at, Johnny P” 

‘At the sunset. How red itis! I was thinking that if Hearn’s up 
there now he is better off. It’s very beautiful.” 

‘“‘T’d not like to have been the one to send him there, though,” was 
Tod’s answer. “ Johnny, I ain certain Hearn knew who it was,” he 
went on inalowtone, ‘I am certain he thought the fellow, himself, 
knew, and that it had been done for the purpose. I think I know 
also.” 

« “Tell us,’ I said. And Tod glanced over his shoulders, to make 
sure nobedy was within hearing, before he replied. 

‘“‘ Wolfe Barrington.” 

“Why don’t you accuse him, Tod?” | 

“Tt wouldn’t do. And 1’m not absolutely sure. What I saw, was 
this. In the rush one of them fell: I saw his head lying on the ground 
sideways. Before I could shout out to the fellows to take care, a boot 
with a grey trouser over it came.stamping down (not kicking) on the 
side of the head. If ever anything was done detiberatcly, that stamp 
seemed to be; it could hardly have been accidental. I know no more 
than that: it all passed ina moment of time. I didn’t see that it was 
Barrington. But—what other fellow is there among us who would have 
wilfully harmed little Hearn? It’s that thought that brings me con- 
viction.” 

I looked round to where a lot of them stood ata distance. ‘ Wolfe 
has got on grey trousers, too.” , 

“That does not tell much,” returned Tod. ‘ Half of us wear the 
same. Yours are grey; mine are grey. It’s just this: While I am 
convinced in my own mind that it was Barrington, there’s no sort of 
proof that it was, and he denies it. So it must rest, and die away. 
Keep counsel, Johnny.” 

The funeral took place from the school. All of us went to it. In 
the evening, Mrs. Hearn, who had been staying at the house, surprised 
us by coming into the tea-room. ‘She looked very small in her black 
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gown. Her thin cheeks were more flushed than usual, and her eyes. 
had a mournful sadness in them. 

“‘T wish to say good-bye to you ; and to shake hands with you before 
I go home,” she began, in a kind tone. And we all got up from the 
table to face her. 

‘*T thought you would like me to tell you that I feel sure it was quite 
an accident ; that no harm was intended. My dear little son said this 
to Joseph Todhetley when he was dying—and, do you know, I fancy 
that some prevision of death must have lain then upon his spirit and 
caused him to say it, though he himself might not have been quite 
conscious of it. He died in love and peace with all; and, if he had 
anything to forgive—he forgave freely. I wish to let you know that I 
do the same. Only try to be a little less rough at play—and God bless 
you al]. Will you shake hands with me?” 

John Whitney went up to her first, meeting her offered hand. 

“‘If it had been anything but an accident, Mrs. Hearn,” he began, in 
a tone of deep feeling, “‘if any one of us had done it wilfully, I think, 
standing to hear you now, we should sink to the earth im our shame and 
contrition. You cannot regret Archibald much more than we do.” 

“In the midst of my grief, I know one thing: that God has taken 
him from a world of care to peace and happiness ; I try to ves?¢ in that. 
Thank you all. Good-bye.” 

Catching up her breath, she shook hands with us gne by ore, giving 
each a smile ; but did not say more. 

And the only one of us who did not feel her visit as it was meant, 
was Barrington. But he had no feeling : his body was too strong for it, 
his temper too fierce. He would have thrown a sneer of ridicule after 
her, but Whitney hissed it down. 

Before another day had gone over, Barrington and Tod had a row. 
It was about a crib. Tod could be as overbearing as Barrington when 
he pleased, and he was cherishing a bad feeling towards him. They 
had it out in private—but it did not come to a fight. Tod was not one 
to keep in matters till they rankled, and he openly told Barrington that 
he believed it was he who had caused Hearn’s death. Barrington denied 
it out-and-out ; first of all swearing passionately that he had not, and 
then calming down to talk about it quietly. Tod felt less sure of it after 
that : as he confided to me in the bedroom. 

Dr. Frost forbid football. And the time went on. 


IT. 


What I have to relate further may be thought a made-up story, such 
as we read in fiction. It is so very like a case of retribution. But it is 
all true, and happened as I shall put it. And somehow I never care to 
dwell long upon the calamity. 
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It was as nearly as possible a year after Hearn died. Jessup was 
captain of the school, for John Whitney was too ill to come. Jessup 
was nearly as rebellious as Wolfe; and the two would nidicule Blair 
-audaciously, and call him “ Baked pie” to his face. One moming, 
when they had given no end of trouble to old Frost over their Greek, 
and laid the blame upon the hot weather, the Doctor said he had a 
:great mind to keep them in till dinner-time. However, they eat humble- 
pie, and were allowed to escape. Blair was taking us for a walk. 
Instead of keeping with thé ranks, Barrington and Jessup fell out, and 
sat down on the gate of a field where the wheat was being carried. 
Blair said they might sit there if they pleased, but forbid them to cross 
the gate. Indeed, there was a general and standing interdiction against 
our entering any field while the crops were being gathered. We went 
on, and left them. 

Half an hour afterwards, before we got back, Barrington had been 
carried home, dying. 

Dying, as was supposed. They had disobeyed Blair, disregarded 
orders, and rushed into the field, shouting and leaping like two mad 
fellows—as the labourers said afterwards. Making for the waggon, 
daden high with wheat, they mounted it, and started-on the horses. 
In some way, Barrington lost his balance, slipped over the side, and 
the hind wheel went over him. 

I shall never forget the house when we got home. Jessup, in his 
terror, had made off for his home, running all the way—seven miles. 
He was in the same boat as Wolfe, except that he escaped injury—had 
gone over in defiance of orders, and got on the waggon. Barrington 
was lying in the blue-room ; and Mrs. Frost, frightened out of bed, stood 
on the landing in her night-cap, a shawl wrapped round her loose white 
dressing-gown. She was ill at the time. Featherston came striding up 
the road, wiping his hot face. 

‘‘ Lord bless me!” cried Featherston, when he had looked at Wolfe 
and touched him. “I can’t deal with this by myself, Dr. Frost.” 

The Doctor had guessed that. And Roger was already away on a 
galloping horse, flying to fetch another. It was little Pink he brought ; 
a shrimp of a man, with a fair reputation in his profession. But the 
two were more accustomed to treat rustic ailments than grave cases, and 
Dr. Frost knew that. Evening drew on, and the dusk was gathering, 
when a carriage with post harses came thundering in at the front gates, 
bringing Mr. Carden. 

They did not explain to us boys the particulars of the injuries ; and I 
don’t know them to this day. The spine was hurt ; the nght ankle 
smashed: we heard that much. Taptal, Barrington’s guardian, came 
over, and an uncle from London. Altogether, it was a miserable time. 
The masters seized upon it to be extra stern, and read us lectures upon 
disobedience and rebellion—as if we had been the offenders! As to 
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Jessup, his father handed him back again to Dr. Frost, saying that in 
his opinion a taste of birch would much conduce to his benefit. 

Barrington did not seem to suffer as keenly as some might ; perhaps 
his spirits kept him up, for they were untamed. On the very day after 
the accident, he asked for some of the fellows to go in and sit with him, 
because he was dull. By and by, the doctors said. And the next day 
but one, Dr. Frost sent in me. Me! The paid nurse sat at the end of 
the room. 

* Oh, it’s you, is 1t, Ludlow! Where’s Jessup?” 

‘¢ Jessup’s under punishment.” 

His face looked the same as ever, and that was all of him that could 
be seen. He lay on his back, covered over. As to the low bed, it 
might have been a board, to judge by the flatness. And perhaps was. 

‘“‘ ’m very sorry about it, Barrington. We all are. Are you in 
much pain?” 

‘Oh I don’t know,” was his impatient answer. ‘“‘ One has to grin and 
bear it. The cursed idiots had stacked the wheat sloping to the sides, 
or it would never have happened. What do you hear about me ?” 

“‘ Nothing but regret that it—” 

‘‘T don’t mean that stuff. Regret, indeed! regret won’t undo it. I 
mean as to my getting about again. Will it be ages first ?” 

‘We don’t hear a word.” 

“If they were to keep me here a month, Ludlow, I should go mad. 
Rampant.—You shut up, old woman.” 

For the nurse had interfered, telling him he must not excite himself. 

‘My ankle’s hurt; but I believe it is not half as bad as a regular 
fracture : and my back’s bruised. Well, what’s a bruise ? Nothing.. Of 
course there’s pain and stiffness, and all that; but so there is after a 
bad fight, or a thrashing. And they talk about my lying here for three 
or four weeks! Catch me.” 

One thing was evident: that they had not allowed Wolfe to suspect 
the gravity of the case. Down stairs we had an inkling, I don’t re- 
member whence gathered, that it might possibly end in death. There 
was a suspicion of some injury that we could not get to know of; inward, 
I think ; and it was said that even Mr. Carden, with all his skill, could 
not get to it either. Any way, the prospect of recovery for Barrington 
was supposed to be of the scantiest ; and it put a gloom upon us. 

A sad mishap was to occur. Of course nobody in their senses would 
have let Barrington learn the danger he was in; especially while there 
was just a chance that the peril would be surmounted. I read a book 
lately—I, Johnny Ludlow—where a little child met with an accident ; 
and the first thing the people around him did, father, doctors, 
nurses, was to inform him that he would be a cripple for the rest of his 
days. That was common sense with a vengeance, that was ; and about 
as likely to occur in real life as that I could turn myself into a Dutch- 
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‘man. However, something of the kind did happen in Barrington’s 
case, but through inadvertence. Another uncle came over from Ireland, 
an old man, and in talking with Featherston spoke out too freely. They 
were outside Barrington’s door, and supposed he was asleep besides. 
But he had woke up then; and heard more than he ought. That blue- 
room always seemed to have an echo in it. 

“So it’s all up with me, Ludlow !” 

I was by his bedside when he suddenly said this, in the gathering 
dusk of the summer’s evening. He had been lying quite silent since 
I entered, and his face had a white, still look on it, never before noticed 
. there. 

‘What do you mean, Barrington ?” 

“None of your shamming here. I know, and so do you, Johnny 
Tudlow. I say, though, it makes one feel queer to find the world’s 
slipping away. I had looked for so much jolly / in it.” 

‘“‘ Barrington, you may get well yet, you may, indeed. Ask Pink 
and Featherston, else, when they next come ; ask Mr. Carden. I can’t 
think what idea you have been getting hold of.” 

‘* There, that’s enough,” he answered. ‘Don’t bother. I want to 
be quiet.” 

He shut his eyes; and the dusk grew greater as the minutes passed. 
Presently some one came into the room with a gentle step: a lady ina 
black-and-white gown that didn’t rustle. It was Mrs. Hearn. Barring- 
ton looked up at her. 

‘“‘T am going to stay with you foi a day or two,” she said ina low 
sWeet voice, bending over him and touching his forehead with her cool 
fingers. ‘I hear you have taken a dislike to the nurse: and Mrs. 
Frost is really too weakly just now to get about.” 

‘“‘She’s a sly cat,” said Barrington, alluding to the nurse: “she 
watches me out of the tail of her eye. Hall’s as bad. They are in 
league together.” 

“ Well, they shall not come in more than I can help. I'll nurse you 
myself.” 

“No; not you,” said Barrington, his face looking red and uneasy. 
‘“*T'll not trouble you.” 

She sat down in my chair, just pressing my hand in token of greeting. 
And I left them. 

In the ensuing days his life trembled in the balance: and even when ° 
part of the more immediate danger was surmounted, part of the worst 
of the pain, it was still a toss-up. Barrington had no hope whatever : 
I don’t think Mrs. Hearn had, either. 

She hardly left him. At first, he seemed to resent her presence ; to 
wish her away; to receive what she did for him unwillingly: but, in 
spite of himself he grew to look round for her, and to let his hand lie 
in hers whenever she chose to take it. 
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Who can tell what she said to him? Who can know how she softly 
and gradually awoke the good feelings within him, and won his heart 
from its brazen hardness? She did doit, and that’s enough. The way 
was paved for her. What the accident had not done, the fear of death 
had. Tamed him. 

One evening when the sun had sunk, leaving only its light fading in 
the western sky, and Barrington had been watching it from his bed, he 
suddenly burst into tears. Mrs. Hearn, busy amidst the physic bottlgs, 
was by his side in a moment. 

“Wolfe!” 

“It’s very hard to have to die.” 


“Hush, my dear, you are not worse: a little better. I think you 


may be spared; I do indeed. And—in any case—you know what I 
‘read to you this evening: that to die is gain.” 

‘Yes, for some. I’ve never had my thoughts turned that way.” 

“They are turned now. That's quite enough.” 

“It is such a little while to have lived,” went on Barrington, after 2 
pause. ‘‘Such a little while to have enjoyed earth. What are my few 
years compared to the agts that have gone by, to the ages and ages that 
are tocome? Nothing. Not as much as a single drop of water to the 
wide ocean.” 

“Wolfe, dear, if you live out the allotted years of man, three score 
and ten, what would even that be in comparison? As you say— 
nothing. It seems to me that our well-being or ill-being here need not 


much concern us: the days, whether short or long, will pass as a dream.’ 


Eternal life lasts for ever: soon we must all be departing for it.” 

Wolfe made no answer. The clear sky was assuming its pale tints, 
blue, green, orange, shading off one into another, a beautiful opal, and 
his eyes were looking out at it. But as if he saw nothing. 

‘‘Listen, my dear. When Archibald died, / thought I should have 
died ; died of grief and aching pain. I grieved to think how short had 
been his span of life on this fair earth ; how cruel his fate in being taken 
from it so early. But, oh Wolfe, God has shown me my mistake. I 
would not have him back if I could.” 

Wolfe put up his hand to cover his face. Not a word spoke he. 

“I wish you could see things as I see them now that they have been 
cleared for me,” she resumed. ‘‘It is so much better to be in heaven 
than on earth. We, who are here, have to battle with many cares and 
crosses ; and shall have tothe end. Archie has thrown all care off. He 
is in happiness amidst the redeemed.” 

The room was getting darker; the sky’s opal tints came out brighter. 
Wolfe’s face was one of intense pain. 

‘“‘Wolfe dear, don’t mistake me ; don’t think me hard if I say that you 
would be happier there than here. There is nothing to dread, dying in 
Christ. Believe me, I would not for the world have Archie back again - 
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how could I make sure then what the eventual ending would be? You 
and he will know each other up there.” 

“Don’t,” said Wolfe. 

“Don’t what?” 

Wolfe pulled her hand close to his face and she knelt down to catch 
his whisper. 

“TJ killed him.” | 

A pause: and a kind of sob in her throat. Then, drawing away her 
hand, she laid her cheek to his. 

‘“‘ My dear, I think I have known it.” 

‘¢'You—have—known—it ?” stammered disbelieving Wolfe. 

“Yes. I thought it was likely. I felt nearly sure. Don’t let it 
trouble you now. Archie forgave, you know, and I forgave : and God 
will forgive.” 

‘“‘ How could you come here to nurse me—knowing that ?” 

“Tt made me the more anxious to come. You have no mother.” 

‘““No.” Wolfe was sobbing bitterly. ‘She died when I was born. 
‘T’ve never had anybody. I’ve never had a chapter read to me, or a prayer 
prayed.” 

‘“No no, dear. And Archie—oh, Archie had all that. From the time 
he could speak, I tried to train him for heaven. It has seemed to me, 
since, just as though I had foreseen he would go early, and was pre- 
paring him for it.” 

“I never meant to kill him,” sobbed Wolfe. ‘‘I saw his head down 
there, and I sent my foot upon it without a2 moment’s thought. If I 
had taken thought, or known it would hurt him seriously, I’d not have 
done it.” 

‘‘ He is better off, dear,” was all she said. ‘You have that com- 
fort.” 

‘“‘ Any way, I am paid out for it. At the best, I suppose I shall go 
upon crutches for-life. That’s bad enough: but dying’s worse. Mrs. 
Hearn, I am not ready.” 

‘“¢ Be you very sure God will not take you until you are ready, if you 
only wish and hope to be made so from your very heart,” she whispered. 
‘“‘T am praying to Him often for you, Wolfe.” 

‘“‘T think you must be one of heaven’s angels,” said Wolfe, with a 
burst of emotion. 

“No, dear; only a weak woman. I have had so much sorrow and 
care, trial upon trial, one disappointment after another, that it has left 
me nothing but heaven to lean upon. Wolfe, I am trying to show you 
a little bit of the way there: and I think—I do indeed —that this 
accident, which seems, and is, so dreadful, may have been sent by God 
in mercy. Perhaps, else, you might never have found Him: and where 
would you have been in all that long, long eternity that has to come? 
A few years here: millions-of never ending ages hereafter — oh Wolfe ! 
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Bear up bravely for the little span, even though the cross be 
heavy. Fight on manfully for the real life.” 

“Tf you'll help me.” 

“To be sure I will.” 


IT. 


Wolfe got about again, and came out upon crutches. After awhile 
they were discarded, first one, then the other, and he took to a stick 
permanently. He would never go without that. He would never run 
or leap again, or kick much either. The doctors looked upon it asa 
wonderful cure—and old Featherston was apt to talk to us boys as if 
it were he who had pulled him through it. But not in Henry Carden’s 
hearing. 

The uncles and Taptal said he’d be better now at a private tutor’s. 
But Wolfe would not leave Dr. Frost’s. A low pony carriage was bought 
for him, and all his spare time he’d go driving over to Mrs. Hearn’s. 
He was asason toher. His great animal spirits had been taken out 
of him, you see; and he had to find his happiness in quieter grooves. 
One Saturday afternoon he drove me over. Mrs. Hearn had asked — 
me to stay with her until the Monday morning. Barrington generally 
stayed. 

It was in November. Considerably more than a year after the acci- 
dent. The guns of the sportsmen were heard in the wood; a pack of 
hounds and their huntsmen rode past the cottage at a gallop, in full 
chase after a late find. Barrington looked and listened, a sigh escaping 
him. 

‘‘'These pleasures are barred to me now.” 

‘‘ But a better one has been opened to you,” said Mrs. Hearn, with 
a meaning smile, as she took his hand to hold. 

And on Wolfe’s face, when he glanced at her in answer, there sat a 
look of satisfied rest, that I am sure had never been seen on it before 
he fell off the waggon. Jounny LuDLow. 
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AT WHITBY. 
FOUR ERAS. 
I. 


“IT HAVE left the sinful world and chosen Heav’n: 
Lord, keep me thine !” 

Such prayers rise to the vaulted roof which shrouds 
St. Hilda’s shrine. 

And down each lofty aisle and cloistered path 
Glide silent forms, 

Safe, in the sacred Abbey’s shelt’ring shade, 
From Life’s rough storms: 

Sweet hymns of praise are lifted all day long ; 
And, in dark night, 

The simple nuns dream, in their narrow cells, 
Of Love’s delight. 


ell. 
The autumn brings the whalers home from far ; 
And, on the quay, 
All press to hear the news of those on board, 
Or lost at sea ; 
And eager eyes are strained-—while hearts beat high, 
’Twixt hope and fear— 
To catch a glimpse, across the harbour-bar, 
Of onc held dear : 
And the rich, hard-earnéd freight is half forgot, 
In the first joy 
Of clasping in successful, stalwart arms 
Loved wife or boy. 


II. 

High on the tow’ring scar, a woman stands, 
Above the roar 

Of the wild ocean’s fury, and the wrecks 
Which strew the shore ; 

Watching th’ intrepid life-boat rise and fall 
With each huge wave, 

While the bold crew live only as one man 
More lives to save : 

For twice already this drear afternoon, 
Below the pier, 

They have brought a human cargo safe to land, 
*Midst shout and cheer ; 

And none will cease from his proud task, nor yield 
His gallant oar ; 

So the undaunted band, with failing strength, 
Starts out once more : 

But noble purpose nerves each arm, and fires 

. Each steadfast eye ; 

And all goes well till—Hark! from the high rock 
A piercing cry !— 

The woman watches still—as, with fierce rush 
And awful leap, 

A mighty billow bursts upon the boat ; 
And in the deep— 

The raging deep, her two brave sons are cast, 

Among their fellow heroes, for their last, 
Unending sleep. 
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The sun is blazing on the wide-stretched moors 
With cloudless pow’r, 

Bright’ning to lustrous amethyst the heath 
In open flow’r ; 

And sparkling on the burnished summer sea, 
Where, in full light, 

The sails of many a passing sloop and brig 
Gleam dazzling white. 

Gaily dressed idlers lounge upon the cliff 
To hear the band, 

Or over “ Silvia’s Lovers ” hang entranced : 
And in the sand, 

Their loose locks lifted and their fair cheeks kissed 
By each soft breeze, 

The happy children dig, and build, and romp, 
In careless ease. 


On the steep side of either cliff, which skirts 
The river-bed, 

Nestles the quaint old town, whose steep, tiled roofs 
Show ruddy red 

In the warm glow ; and, crowning the grand height 
On the east ‘side, 

The ruined monast’ry and old church stand 
In stately pride, 

Frowning upon the pretty play at sci’nce 
Kept up beneath, 

Where laughing ladies scour for ammonites 
The shores of death. 


Scattered abroad upon the shimm'ring sca 
Both far and wide, 
The herring-fleet awaits, with ready sail, 
The rising tide. 
See now ! at length the heavy-laden boats 
Come one by one 
Up to the staithes, to land their welcome store, 
Till all is done- - 
Till ev’ry shining, silver heap is told 
By the skilled hand, 
Which counts by twos and twos, where, piled up high, 
The baskets stand, 
Waiting to take in turn a full supply ; 
And all along 
The busy quay resounds the sportive jest, 
Or snatch of song, 
As carts are filled and nets hung out to dry ; 
For ev’ry heart 
Rejoices in its neighbour’s joy ; and each 
With all takes part. 
And surely He who made poor fishermen 
His friends on earth, 
Stoops down from Heav’n to guard and bless them still 
In toil or mirth. 
EMMA RHODES. 
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MISS TAMARIND’S CHRISTMAS DAY. 
(FOUNDED ON Fact.) 


T was a beautiful little white house, with lilies and roses outside it, 

and a green lawn sloping to the small iron gate. That is, lilies 

and roses in the proper season for them; now, December weather, 

they were replaced by laurels and other evergreens. Miss Tamarind 

owned the house, and lived in it with her one servant ; she had not a 

farthing less of income than a hundred and fifty pounds a year ; and 
of course was somebody to be looked up to amidst her neighbours. 

Miss Tamarind was a sociable, pleasant lady, who liked to appear to 
the best advantage. Her private wonder was, that nobody had ever 
asked her to be married. It perhaps may be said that she held some 
inward anxiety upon the point; which was mingled, however, with a 
little hope—but she’d not have spoken of it for the world. At a recent 
convivial dinner, given by her friends, Mr. and Mrs. Lethridge; who 
were, comparatively, fresh comers to the place; she had owned to 
thirty-one years. And that is a serious age, you know, for a single 
lady. It must be confessed that Miss Tamarind had rather an older 
air. Ill-natured Mrs. Jones, who was also dining there,whispered to 
the gentleman at her elbow that Jemima Tamarind looked forty if she 
looked a day. Miss Tamarind dressed in a young style. Her brown 
hair, glossy and abundant, was worn in a shower of ringlets; her 
blue eyes were bright. It was only the features, thin and lined, that 
had a look of age. 

Brisk as a bee was Miss Tamarind on this Christmas Eve. It was 
an important epoch with her; for on the morrow she would put off 
the mourning that she had worn very nearly two years for her mother 
—from whom the house and property had descended to her. It had 
cost Miss Tamarind much debating thought as to what her new cos- 
tume should be. The matter had been decided with care ; all was 
now complete ; and the various articles were laid out on the spare bed 
in readiness for the morrow’s festival. 

Miss Tamarind had been giving an eye to the domestic preparations 
—for she was not above it—had made the mince-pies, and seen the 
pudding put on to boil. Her Christmas dinner would be rather soli- 
tary, as she knew. Two years ago her mother was yet living ; last year 
she had dined out with some old friends : but this year she was invited 
nowhere. She supposed she must sit down in solitary state : it would 
not do, she was afraid, to invite one whom she would have hiked to 

einvite. “People were so given to talk: and in fact, she would not her- 
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self have appeared forward or unmaidenly for the world. Perhaps no 
harm might be thought if she asked him to come in for a cup of 
tea. 

The day’s work was nearly over ; it was growing dusk; and Miss 
Tamarind was dressing her parlours with holly and ivy, assisted by her 
maid, Bridget—a clean, steady, good sort of servant, though she did 
come from the Sister Isle. 

‘Ts there any to go behind this here picture, Miss Jemima?” de- 
manded Bridget, looking at a framed portrait, opposite the fireplace. 

Miss Jemima hesitated in doubt. It was her mother’s portrait : 
ought the likeness of the regretted dead to be framed round with gala 
leaves? But yes. That mother, she hoped, was in great happiness, 
singing the songs of the redeemed that Christ the Saviour came down 
to rescue. 

‘*T’ll do it myself, Bridget. It shall have a beautiful little border all 
round the frame.” 

‘“‘ There warn’t none round him last year,” remarked Bridget. 

No. The loss seemed to have been so recent then. 

‘“* And} where’ll I put the mistletoe? A fine bunch it be, Miss 
Jemima.” | 

Miss Jemima’s blushes came red and hot at the question. For- 
tunately the evening had grown darker. 

‘¢T—don’t think—I can have any mistletoe in here, Bridget,” said 
the sensitive lady. ‘ Keep it for your kitchen.” 

“ Law missus, just a little spray on’t for luck. There: Pll put him 
to hang out from the top o’ the glass over the chimbley. Nobody won’t 
see him there.” 

Miss Tamarind yielded carelessly: it was the dining-room, not the 
drawing-room, few visitors came into it, and her handmaiden might be 
right—that it would never get seen. It was many a year now since 
Miss Tamarind had received a kiss under the mistletoe; since any 
swain had attempted to offer one. She heaved a silent sigh as the 
thought came home to her. 

“That’s about all now, Miss Jemima. The room looks rare and 
joval.” 

Bridget meant jovial. Miss Tamarind assented ; and swept the odd 
leaves into the girl’s apron. 

‘‘T should like my tea at once, Bndget. It must be nearly five 
o’clock.” 

Bridget brought it in presently, with the candles and a toasted muffin. 
Miss Tamarind then put on her cloak and bonnet; for she had promised 
to go and help in the decorating of the church. 

A little old-fashioned church that might have been built by its archi- 
tect as a curiosity, this of St. John’s. Miss Tamarind found a host of 
ladies at work, nearly buried in evergreens. The old rector had looked @ 
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in to see: his curate, the Reverend Sandy Macfuseras, was doing his 
best to help the ladies. 

A tall, meek, mild-eyed gentleman, this curate—who had gone bald at 
the top of his head, and had a fringe of gray hair round it. He was im- 
mensely popular in the district, chiefly because he was unmarried. So 
many single ladies, old and young—not to speak of the widows—had 
never attended St. John’s Church as since he came to it, a year ago. 
The previous curate had a wife and seven children: and the ladies had 
then mostly gone to another church, saying this was draughty. Mr. Mac- 
fuseras was turned forty-four, and readily owned it. There was no chance 
of his marrying : his stipend was too small; and he readily owned that. 
But perhaps he was not believed. He shook hands with Miss Tama- 
rind : who threw her cloak off, and began to join in the wreathing with 
a will. It was this gentleman that Miss Tamarind would have liked to 
-ask to share her dinner on the morrow, but dared not. 

Suppressed tittering arose on the other side the mound of greeh. A 
_ piece of mistletoe, as big as a spray of parsley, had disclosed its sacri- 
"legious presence amidst the holly. 

“Oh, Mr. Macfuseras—such a mistake!” cned the gushing voice 
of Miss Juno—a young lady with a magnificent top-knot of hair. 
“Do look! We can’t put it in, can we?” 

The mistletoe was pushed forward, and Mr. Macfuseras coughed 
behind his hand, in some confusion. He was guileless as a child; and 
supposed the ladies ran about after him for the good of the parish. 

“What is it?” asked Miss Tamarind, peering forward, but quite 
unable to see. She was naturally very near-sighted ; and seemed to 
see less well year by year—but she didn’t say so. 

‘What is it!—why mistletoe: so vulgar, you know !” giggled the 
young lady. And Miss Jemima Tamarind, between the remembrance 
of what Bridget had done at home, and the presence of Mr. Macfuseras 
beside her, felt her face turn as scarlet as the holly berries. 

“You can drop it on the floor, to be cleared away with the rubbish,” 
mildly suggested the reverend gentleman, as he worked away with his 
‘pen-knife, cutting off sprays. 

By ten o’clock the work was completed, the decorations were up in 
the curious old church. One small gallery came perching out from the 
wall over the entrance and facing the chancel. This being the most 
conspicuous part in the edifice—outshining in that respect even the 
pulpit—it received a large share of the ornamentation. 

The crowd of ladies turned towards the town ;_ they all happened to 
live that way. Miss Tamarind had to go in the direction of the out- 
skirts. As she was alone, Mr. Macfuseras offered to attend her— 
he could not well do less. The rest watched them off: she on 
the pavement, he beyond the gutter in the native retirement of his 
‘manners, 
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“‘ Horrid sly cat, that old Tamarind is!” observed Miss Juno. 
‘ ’m sure we could have done quite well without her help.” 

It was a beautiful night, the stars glittering like diamonds in the frosty 
sky. Arrived at Miss Tamarind’s gate, the clergyman shook hands, and 
she thanked him for his politeness in walking with her. They were in 
the habit of meeting sometimes at the Lethridges, to whom he was 
distantly related, and therefore were on friendly terms. 

“You dine out to-morrow, of course ?” said Miss Tamarind. ‘‘ Bet 
—I was thinking—if you would honour my poor little tea-table after- 
wards, with your presence, Mr. Macfuseras—that is, should you not be 
better engaged—” she stopped in confusion. 

“Thank you, I'll come with pleasure if I can get away.” 

Miss Tamarind eat her supper, and sat before the fire musing, when 
Bridget had taken the tray away. Her home seemed very lonely! all 
by herself at this festal time, when other families met to make merry ! 
She could not help picturing how happy it might be if somebody came 
to join her—say St. John’s curate, for instance. The poor lady had 
grown to like him rather more than was good for her peace. There 
was not a man in the wide world she esteemed and reverenced so much 
as he. She became lost in an imaginary vista of the future, so im- 
probable, and yet so charming, that when Bridget brought in the bed- 
candle, she started up as if the house had been on fire. 

Miss Tamarind had an enchanting dream that night. She thought 
she was in a bower, or arbour, made of natural flowers of many colours, 
all bright and beautiful to look upon. As she sat there dressed as a 
princess, a soft white light arose, softer yet brighter than any yet seen 
on earth ; many people were bowing before her in homage, and amidst 
them, more distinct than any, she saw Mr. Macfuseras. Never had she 
experienced so delightful a sensation ; her whole heart seemed to desire 
nothing further : it was the acme of bliss. 

‘My goodness, what a sweet dream !” thought Miss Tamarind when 
she awoke. ‘“ What a pity it is that dreams never come true!” 

On the breakfast-table lay a parcel and a letter, that the post 
had brought from London. The parcel contained a beautiful prayer- 
book of dark blue morocco with double-clasps of silver; the letter a 
hope that she would accept the book and all good wishes with it. 

“How kind it is of them to remember me!” thought Miss 
Tamarind, the grateful tears gathering in her eyes. ‘I am glad they 
have chosen a big one with large print! My old book was getting 
very shabby.” 

Who so proud, that Christmas Day, as Miss Tamarind, when she 
turned out of her house in all the glory of her new attire! An emerald- 
green satin gown that glistened in the sun, a jacket garnished with 
white fur ; and a resplendent white bonnet that had a top-knot of 
carnations, and drooping tassels of gold. Bridget caught up her breath 
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when she came forward to open the street-door, and backed against the 
wall instead of doing it. 

“‘ My stars and smithereens, Miss Jemima! Faix, and the sun to- 
. day never'll be half as lovely as you.” 

“Now Bridget, you are sure you can manage the stuffing for the 
turkey ?” questioned Miss Jemima, making believe not to care for the 
adulation, though it was in truth as the veriest incense to her heart. 
“You can do it well, you know, if you will.” 

“Trust me, missis—and ain’t it for the gala dinner o’ this blessed 
day !” was the girl’s answer. “Oh, but that gownd’s just a rainbow, 
ma’am !” 

What with guarding the gown from contact with the streets, and what 
with the new prayer-book and a white muff, Miss Tamarind had her 
hands full as she sailed down the road. Opposite Mr. Lethridge’s 
house, she saw Master Richard, a gentleman of ten, mounted on the 
spikes of the iron gates. 

‘Why Dick, you should not be doing that on Christmas Day,” re- 
proved Miss Tamarind. “ Are your papa and mamma gone to church yet?” 

‘* Pa and ma’s not going,” responded Dick, jumping down. “ Pa’s ill.” 

Miss Tamarind was early, and thought she would go in and see what 
was the matter. Dick marshalled her into the drawing-room, while he 
called his mother. She sat down by the round table, putting her 
prayer-book upon it. 

It was only a bilious attack, Mrs. Lethridge said; she hoped 
her husband would be up for dinner. One of the little ones was also 
not well, and she meant to remain at home herself. 

‘See what a beautiful present I have had,” said Miss Tamarind, 
showing the prayer-book. ‘“‘ Dick, my dear, I wish you’d not jump on 
and off the back of my chair.” 

‘‘Dick’s worse than ever,” cried Mrs. Lethridge, after she had 
returned the book to the table. ‘“ He’s the most troublesome boy 
ever born. I dare not let him go to church without me.” 

Miss Tamarind, in her good nature, had a great mind to offer to take 
Dick herself. But she dared not. He would be pitching the hymn- 
books on the people’s heads below—or something else as dreadful. 

‘Where do you dine to-day, Jemima?” asked Mrs. Lethndge. 

“* At home.” 

“At home !—alone! Dear me, you had better come to us. We 
shall be by ourselves, except for the curate—/e’s coming. Come in as 
soon as you like in the afternoon, my dear, and stay to dinner.” 

Miss Tamarind’s heart and cheeks alike glowed, as she accepted the 
invitation. So she should eat her Christmas fare with the Reverend 
Sandy, after all. She rose to go. 

“What a lovely colour that dress is—and how well the skirt hangs !” 
cried Mrs. Lethridge. ‘Turn round, Jemima.” 
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Nothing loth, Miss Tamarind submitted to be turned about and 
admired. Then, catching up her prayer-book, and pushing it into her 
muff, she ran home to tell Bridget not to cook the turkey. Altogether, 
what with one delay and another, the bells had ceased ringing when 
Miss Tamarind reached St. John’s Church. 

At any other time she would have been vexed: she did not much 
mind it now. Her head was full of the impression she was going to 
make. Miss Tamarind shared the front seat of the odd little gallery 
with the Lethridge family, and she had it all to herself that day. 
Perched aloft in that projecting and most conspicuous pew, it would 
almost seem at times to Miss Tamarind that she was nearly nose to 
knees with the parson in front of her—whether it might happen to be 
the rector or the curate. The pulpit, reading-desk, and clerk’s seat, 
were all in one, a kind of upright hght-house, the preacher’s place at 
the top, the reader’s in the middle, the clerk’s at foot. It stood right 
in the centre before the little chancel. 

The Reverend Sandy Macfuseras had begun the prayers when she 
glided into her pew, her green gown rustling, the gold tassels in 
her head-zear fluttering. She caught a glimpse of his clean starched 
surplice and his bald head with its fringe of grey hair, as she knelt 
down. The congregation were just kneeling down then, and so she 
remained on her knees, keeping quite quiet. She wished she had not 
been late: the green gown and the rest of the attire made her very 
conscious; the sun was shining in with a dazzling light. In spite of 
herself and her wish to be reverent, her thoughts went roaming away— 
as do those of the very best of us. The dream came into her mind— 
came with a rush of perplexity. Why! did not this—/izs—almost 
seem like its realization? What, but a bower, could this little front pew 
be compared to, with the graceful wreaths of evergreens looped round 
its front, and the holly and ivy entwined about its corner pillars? Was 
not she—she and her finery—receiving the homage of the congrega- 
tion beneath ? Certainly several of them were gazing aloft. Glancing 
up for a brief moment, Miss Tamarind’s eye caught that of the 
Reverend Mr. Macfuseras. 

It was time to stand up again. Miss Tamarind rose with the rest. 
Indubitably, the whole church looked up now, for aught so startlingly 
fine had not been seen in the gallery for many a Sunday. As the 
curate began ‘‘ Glory be to the Father,” Miss Tamarind slowly took her 
prayer-book out of her muff. 

At her full height stood she, in all the pride of her conspicuous position. 
She felt that she must be looking very beautiful—as a bright picture 
amidst the setting of holly branches. It might have been called the 
one culminating point of Miss Tamarind’s public life: no Lord Mayor, 
riding up Cheapside to Westminster, his mace and sword-bearer stuck 
on either side him to the admiration of the populace, was ever more 
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puffed-out with vain-glory than she. Generally speaking, Miss Tamarind 
did her best to confine her mind to divine service, and take profit from 
it. To-day was altogether an exception. Even the little charity boys, 
over whom the schoolmaster kept stern ward with a long, white wand 
had all their heads turned on her. The Reverend Sandy Macfuseras 
took another glance out of his meek eyes towards the gallery. No 
wonder Miss Tamarind’s fingers, encased in delicate grey gloves, 
bungled somewhat over the clasp of the prayer-book. It would not 
come undone. A desperate pull gave she,-just as the congregation 
began their response “‘ As it was in the beginning.” Miss Tamarind 

What on earth was it? The prayer-book had suddenly burst into a 
crash of music, and Miss Tamarind dropped it on the crimson cushion 
before her; the congregation stopped short in their response; the 
Reverend Mr. Macfuseras opened his mouth in consternation. ‘The 
Blue-Bells of Scotland” was the air, regaling scandalized ears in the 
sacred edifice. 

It was too true. There lay the prayer-book—or what Miss Tamarind 
had taken for her prayer-book—grinding away louder than any street- 
organ. The unhappy lady, standing like a statue struck into stone, 
bent her near-sighted eyes on the thing she did not dare to touch with 
her fingers. By slow degrees the solution of the mystery dawned upon 
her. This was not a prayer-book at all, but a musical-box: and she 
had set it going by pulling what she had thought was the clasp. She 
must have taken it up by mistake from: Mrs. Lethridge’s table. 

“Ching, ching, ching; ding, ding, ding,” went the thing, very loud 
and clear, every note distinct ; the congregation might have followed 
on, in their minds, with the words. One excited lad did—rather too 
loud—as the second verse was plunged into. “In what clothes, in 
what clothes is your Highland laddie clad?” And down came the 
white wand on his head in a succession of raps. 

Poor Miss Tamarind was in a cold perspiration. Her face had turned 
deadly white. Could she have sunk beneath the floor for ever through 
some friendly trap-door, after the manner of the London pantomimes, 
it had been a blessed boon. She’d have given the whole of her next 
year’s income, for an air-balloon to come and bear her aloft by the roof. 

No such luck. She stood in her agony, and the sacrilegious’ music 
went on. The service was at a standstill; the congregation had their 
faces turned upwards. Suddenly, a happy idea seized Miss Tamarind : 
that, as she had set it going by pulling at the silver knob, or small 
button, so she might stop it by pushing it back again. 

But which knob was it? Ata desperate hazard, she pushed one of 
them. The tune died away. But only fora moment. With a loud 
click, it broke out again, ten times more dreadful than before. 

For “‘ The Blue-Bells of Scotland ” is a decent air, make the worst of 
it. Zhis was a fast, zig-zag, disreputable jig, that Miss Tamarind had 
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danced to scores of times in her young days: one known by a most 
disreputable name, “The Devil among the Tailors.” In the modesty 
of her blooming youth, Miss Jemima had used to abbreviate the obnox- 
ious name to The “ D.” among the Tailors. 

The D. was racing along at railroad speed. Mr. Nicer groaned 
audibly ; the boys grinned ; the congregation frowned ; the old rector 
at the communion table made a movement with his hand: as much as 
to order the wicked interruption to stop. But who could stop those 
miserable sounds, once they were set going? Miss Tamarind verily 
believed the D. had left the tailors and got into the box. 

Poor Miss Tamarind ! Cold water ran down her back ; her cheeks and 
lips grew whiter. A question passed through her mind—which was the 
worst: to turn tail and make her escape by the stairs; or to stand it 
out? But she could never go, and leave the box behind: and to carry 
the music with her was quite beyond her philosophy. The white stick 
kept falling upon the boys’ heads without any cessation ; the sunshine 
glittered ; the up-turned faces began to look like a seaof flame. A 
gentleman, learned in musical-boxes, came out of his pew near the 
pulpit and stalked down the aisle, halting in front of the balcony and 
Miss Tamarind. 

‘‘ Press the middle button, ma’am. May-be that'll do it.” 

The audible whisper came distinctly up to her. She did as she was 
bid: pressing the “button ” with the full force of her trembling fingers. 
But no. The tune only charged. The D. subsided into Reps of 
Brandy.” Drops of Brandy! 

On, it sped. There seemed nothing for it but to let the horrible 
instrument play itself out. Most unquestionably if the D. had not got 
into it, something else had. Miss Tamarind prayed to lose conscious- 
ness in a fainting fit. But she did not. 

The feet of all the boys were shuffling—in spite of the hard blows 
of the admonishing white stick. They thought they were at a dance. 
Miss Juno turned up her little nose with a condemning sneer. The 
Reverend Sandy Macfuseras hid his face‘in his surplice. The light- 
minded amid the congregation, almost began to nod their heads to the 
air. Had it only been a suitable air, the clergy might not have felt it so- 
cruelly ; such, for instance, as the Old Hundredth Psalm. But—Drops 
of Brandy! No: there was nothing for it but to let it have its fling. 

Miss Tamarind was wiping her cold damp face for the fiftieth time, 
when the box died away into silence. The service proceeded then : 
not perhaps with quite the solemnity that it ought to have done, owing 
to the best part of the congregation turning their eyes upwards per- 
petually, in the expectation that the box might break out again. How 
Miss Tamarind sat it out, she does not know unto this day. 

She had intended to remain for the second service. How could she 
now? How attain to the necessary calm of mind for it? She humbly 
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took her departure after the sermon ; the dreadful box hidden under her 

jacket. Home, she crept, the back way, humiliated to despair. Her 

green gown had lost its lustre ; she could have flung the bonnet into the- 
first pool. In truth, the blow had been very bitter; the future comfort 

of her life seemed not to be worth a day’s purchase. 

“Go down to Mrs. Lethridge’s, Bridget,” she said. “Tell her I 
shall not be able to dine with them to-day, for I’ve got a headache 
comeon. Giveher this box ; and ask for my prayer-book.” 

“Ts it the turkey then that I’ll be cooking, after all?” questioned 
Bridget. 

“Oh cook anything: do what you like,” replied her unhappy mistress. 


Was it a judgment upon her, she kept asking herself, as she sat over 
her lonely fire in the growing dusk of the afternoon, the grass green silk 
put off, and her old black one on. How dared she go to church on 
Christmas morning, rapt in the thoughts of her finery, and in nothing 
else? Never again as long as she lived could she be guilty of it; for the 
check would serve her for life. 

It had been lonely for her lately: and her tears dropped hot and’ 
thick, as the fact suggested itself that the future would be far more 
so. After this awful exhibition that she had caused in the church, 
neither of its ministers would notice her again: the Reverend Sandy 
Macfuseras would not be likely to so much as take off his hat to her 
from the opposite side of the street. And she knew she could have 
made him so happy! If that faintly-cherished hope of hers had ever 
come to anything, she would have worn out her life for his comfort. 
Well—it was over. She must put up with her trial: and she hoped God 
would forgive her in time, and bless her with a grain of peace. 

She could not eat any dinner. The turkey was cooked to a turn, but 
€very mouthful seemed to choke her. Bridget resentfully demanded 
whether the stuffing was not right, or what else was the matter with it. 

‘¢ My head aches so badly,” was her excusing answer—and she dared 
not lift her eyes lest their redness should be seen. ‘ Youshall take a. 
nice bit of it to that poor bed-ridden woman close by, Bridget ; and a 
mince-pie.” 

So the dinner, wanting an eater, was soon cleared away, and Miss. 
Tamarind sat at the fire again. That her beautiful dream should have 
had thisending! Her mother’s picture smiled down upon her : and she 
felt in her heart to wish that she too was in heaven. It might not be 
so very long first: her last birthday had told forty-two years. Alone 
with herself and her sorrow, she could own to the fact. 

‘The Riverence Sandwich Macfisterus,” announced Bridget, flinging 
open the door. 

Choking back the tears, hiding her swollen.eyes as she best could, 
Miss Tamarind welcomed him in the best way that humiliation had left 
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possible to her. She stirred the fire into a blaze, and gave him the 
-easiest arm-chair. 

‘“‘T fear I am a little early,” said the clergyman, his manner as meek, 
this voice as kind as ever. ‘But things were at sixes and sevens at the 
Lethridges’: and I thought perhaps they would as soon I left as not.” 

‘¢ What was the matter?” 

‘His bilious attack is worse this afternoon and he is in bed. He 
-only got out of it to flog young Dick.” 

“To flog young Dick !” repeated Miss Tamarind. “Oh dear!” 

“Tt was Dick who took away your prayer-book this morning and 
‘substituted the musical-box in its place. He is always in some mischief. 
To do the boy justice, I don’t believe he had any idea of causing 
such results. Mr. Lethridge, however, said a flogging would do him 
good, and so administered it. I left Dick howling.” 

“I’m sure I’m very much indebted to you for having come here,” 
said the poor lady. “I—thought—that—you would never take any 
notice of me again.” 

“Good gracious!” cried the clergyman, in dismay. “Why I—I 
came, Miss Tamarind—to—to—” 

“To what?” she said innocently, thinking to help him out of his 
‘perplexity. 

“The fact is, I have had a Christmas box this morning, in the shape 
cof a letter from my rector,” he resumed, picking up some courage. 
«Fe has raised my stipend to a hundred and fifty, Miss Tamarind : and 
I hoped that—perhaps—you would not be offended at my asking you to 
share it. I couldn’t speak while I had so little.” 

Miss Tamarind stared at him with all her eyes, while she took in the 
sense of the amazing news. And then she flung up her hands beseech- 
ingly, and burst into tears and tears. 

‘“T don't deserve it,” she sobbed. ‘“‘ But it—I—I have got a hundred 
and fifty too—and the house. That will be three hundred: and oh! I 
will do my very best.” 

“T have liked you always,” he whispered, as he (this ought to be put 
in brackets of concealment) kissed her. Kissed her, middle-aged 
clergyman though he was. 

Had Bridget been able to see in, just then, she would have said her 
piece of mistletoe had not been hung up there for nothing. 

And so, in spite of the mishap, Miss Tamarind’s Christmas Day had 


a happy ending. 
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OST of my readers will probably have forgotten an incident that 

took place many years ago, and at the time of its occurrence 

created an amount of excitement that has since been rarely equalled. 

I was then scarcely more than a youth ; now I am old enough—well, 

old enough, like Lord Chesterfield, to indite letters to my grandchildren. 

It is not improbable that a tragedy so exciting in those days may stil] 

bear an interest in these : I will therefore briefly relate the facts of the 

case, and the subsequent task I had of unravelling a mystery that for 
long had baffled all investigation. 

It is scarcely necessary, perhaps, at this enlightened stage of the 
world’s history, to state my utter disbelief in ghosts and ghostly visita- 
tions, in the vulgar acceptation of the term. That remarkable dreams, 
wamings, and presentiments do sometimes occur I cannot doubt, nor 
have I been ever able to understand the ridicule with which the mention 
of these things is met by the generality of mankind. But whilst con- 
vinced that at times the Almighty sees well to employ the medium of 
invisible yet direct agency in the accomplishment of His great ends, 
I have never been able to place faith in the belief that the. 
spirits of the departed are permitted to return to this earth in any 
shape or form open to the human eye. Therefore I give forth that por- 
tion of the following incident which concerns myself, precisely as it 
occurred to me, utterly unable to account for it. To my readers, if 
they have the power, I leave the task of explanation. 

In the year 1810, there stood—and is still standing—a large rambling 
inn, by the side of a long, straight, deserted road in Yorkshire, kept by 
aman and his wife, named Morrison. Very little was known of this 
couple, and they were not liked by the few who claimed their acquaint- 
ance. The landlord, John Morrison, was a tall, strong, burly man, 
with a swarthy complexion, and shoulders like a mountain. The ex- 
pression of his face was heavy in the extreme, and his small, black eyes 
had a habit of never looking people in the face. He was usually dressed 
in thick corduroy trousers and waistcoat; and in summer might almost 
always be seen in shirt sleeves; his hair, black and bushy, looked as if 
it had been drawn through a hedge backwards; so that, on the whole, 
he seldom presented an attractive picture. His wife was a true help- 
mate ; they must have taken a fancy to each other from a detected 
resemblance; but she was quieter than her husband ; apparently more 
cautious and calculating. A tall, strong, bony woman, she, never seen 
but in one description of dress: a lilac print made so scantily that it 
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did not seem to admit of room for the slightest atom of under garment. 
But the gown, with all pertaining to Mrs. Morrison, was invariably clean 
and neat, and in this respect, at least, she boasted an advantage over 
her husband. At this period they had been tenants of the Rose and 
Crown for eight years, paying their way as it seemed, yet doing so little 
business that it was a mystery how they managed. 

Although the Rose and Crown was situated on the high road along 
which the stage coaches travelled, passengers very seldom alighted from 
them for refreshment. The town of L—— was at a distance of about 
two miles, and the walk there was one of the loveliest imaginable. It 
lay between hedges, beautiful with wild roses and honeysuckle, and 
heavy with their scent; across fields of the greenest pasture, buoyant 
with the song of the lark ; and, about half way, through a small coppice, 
or plantation of trees ; which latter has long since disappeared. Does 
anyone recognize the locality by this short description? It is not im- 
possible, to those who have known it in the days gone by. 

The Morrisons were famous for continually changing their servants. 
But one maid was kept, who looked after the housework, Mrs. Morrison 
herself superintending such cooking as was required. Whether the 
place was not comfortable, or whether the loneliness of the situation 
was too much for the nerves of the women, it is certain that rarely 
could one be persuaded to stay beyond three months; and then she 
would leave, declaring that whilst the landlord and landlady had lived 
in plenty, she had been half starved. 

Their present maid-servant, Kate Frost, had proved an exception to 
this rule, and had now been with them three-quarters of a year. She 
was four-and-twenty, not above the middle height, but well and even 
gracefully formed. She had soft dark eyes, a bright colour, and an ex- 
pression of unvarying sweetness. Altogether, in manners and appear- 
ance, she was much superior to her position in life. Engaged toa 
young carpenter in L , in a very good way of business, she, though 
not comfortable at, the inn, did not care to change again for the few 
months she had now to remain in service. Her lover had wished her 
to do so; he could never imagine why she had quitted the town to bury 
herself at that unpopular hostelry : but Kate loved and needed the pure 
country alr. 

This obstinacy of Kate’s gave George Huntly many a walk up to 
the Rose and Crown from L——, after his day’s work: for he seemed 
happy only when near her. That they were most sincerely attached to 
each other was undoubted. Kate had made a wise choice. Throughout 
1—— no man was more respected, for his station, than George Huntly. 

One fault he had—he was too kind-hearted : unable to say No to any 
one, even when it went against his better judgment. The natural con- 
sequence was that his failing was known, and advantage often taken of 
it. If any of his acquaintances wanted a sum of money they immedi- 
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ately went off to George Huntly, certain of getting it, or at least a 
portion of it. Often it was paid back to him in time, but on the other 
hand he often never saw it again. 

Amongst those who had thus put themselves under an obligation to 
him was John Morrison, the landlord of the Rose and Crown. The 
sum he had borrowed was a considerable one; and now that Huntly 
was about to set up housekeeping and take to himself a wife, he was- 
pressing for its repayment. Morrison had not the money in his posses- 
sion, or even half the amount; and the question as to how the claim 
was to be met was weighing heavily upon him. 

One hot, sultry evening in July, Huntly started on his walk to the 
Rose and’Crown. The day had been bright and cloudless: rain had 
not fallen for some time, and nature was beginning to look parched and 
dusty. That morning Morrison had received a note from Huntly, sent. 
up by one of the young lads in his employment, announcing his. 
intended visit that evening, and insisting upon the repayment of the- 
money. 

Morrison had been dull and gloomy and ill-tempered all day in con- 
sequence of this note, for he could see no way out of his dilemma. 

The day was ever afterwards associated in Mrs. Morrison’s mind with a 
slight incident that occurred to her just before George Huntly came up. 
She had seated herself for a few moments upon a bench outside the inn, 
to catch what little breeze was blowing, when a window above her was 
suddenly thrown open, and a pail of water came showering down on her- 
innocent and unsuspicious head. For a moment her breath was taken. 
away by the shock, but as soon as that was recovered she started up: 
from her seat, and turned her eyes upwards. 

Little need, however, to seek an explanation. A wild, insensible, 
shriek of laughter, loud and prolonged, and the sudden banging down 
of the window, revealed the culprit. The act proceeded from the stable-. 
boy, a lad less than half-witted, who had been with them now for more 
than four years. He seemed to be owned by nobody ; none could tell: 
who he was; of himself he had never been able to give any account, 
except that his name was Tim. They had found him one moming 
asleep in the stable loft on a bundle of hay. It happened that Morrison. 
was just then in want of a boy, and the lad on being asked if he would. 
take the place seemed willing enough to consent. They did not keep. 
him too well supplied with food, but as he would eat any scraps and 
leavings that others refused, he throve tolerably. All this time they had. 
paid him no wages ; he appeared to know nothing of money, its value, 
and uses: and he had not cost them much in clothes. Occasionally a 
worn out pair of breeches of his master’s, which Mrs. Morrison would 
attempt to bring into shape by cutting off a portion of the legs, and 
taking in the waist: or a waistcoat that would undergo a species of the 
same transformation. But the lad possessed no vanity, and seemed 
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unconscious of the strange figure he presented. On the whole Tim was 
a useful and economical appendage to their establishment : he came in 
for the waste—like the pigs. But they soon discovered one thing—he 
required kind treatment. Any other discipline he would have run away 
from. This probably had been the real secret of his sudden appearance 
in the stable loft on the morning of his discovery. 

Mrs. Morrison jumped up with a word that was never intended for 
polite ears, and shook her dripping garments, at the same time 
executing a kind of hornpipe in her rage and mortification. 

“That there boy, again,” she muttered, maddened by the thought 
that it was not possible to correct him. “TI’ll be the death of him yet, 
or my name’s not Morrison.” 

As if in defiance of the threat the window again sprung up, Tim’s 
head was thrust out shrieking with laughter, and his hands were clapped 
together in the extremest manifestation of glee. 

Mrs. Morrison went round and disappeared, her dripping garments 
flopping about her legs. She mounted the broad old-fashioned staircase 
and caught sight of Tim at the end of the long, dark corridor: with 
another shake of her fist she entered her room and closed the door with 
a bang. 

The house seemed full of these long dark corridors ;, of mysterious 
passages which led to large wainscoted rooms, into which no one, not 
excepting the Morrisons, ever penetrated. The greater part of them 
were destitute of any other furniture than a thick coating of dust, the 
undisturbed accumulation of years. 

But to return to George Huntly. 

On his road to the Rose and Crown he had called upon an old fnend 
who also owed him a not inconsiderable sum, and this he had succeeded 
in obtaining. He then proceeded on his way and reached the inn soon 
after Mrs. Morrison had disappeared for the purpose of changing her 
gown. On her return she found Huntly and her husband on the verge 
of a quarrel. Huntly having succeeded in one instance, seemed doubly 
put out at Morrison’s inability to cancel his debt. He declared that the 
money he must and would have, and blamed Mornson for having 
borrowed what he seemed unable to return. He pulled out a bag of 
sovereigns from his pocket to show that others could come forward 
honourably enough and pay their debts, and passed the shining gold 
from one hand to the other before the greedy and ill-favoured eyes of 
the man and his wife. | 

‘“‘T'll tell you what it is,” said Morrison, at last, as if a sudden idea 
had struck him. ‘‘ You'll stay and have supper with us, and over a pot 
of ale I'll fix the time and manner for paying you back your loan. Go 
in wife, and hunt up the larder, and if it’s bare send over for some sau- 
sages to the farm.” 

With a look from her husband she easily understood, Mrs. Morrison 
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went in. The farm was rather more than a mile away, and ere many 
minutes were over Kate issued forth in quest of the sausages. 

She might have been gone some three quarters of an hour when she 
returned flushed and breathless. She threw down her parcel upon the 
table and sank into a chair. 

“T don’t know what’s come to me lately,” she said. “ My breath goes 
at the least exertion, and I get such a pain in my side that I scarcely 
know how to bear it.” 

“And you needn’t have gone, after all,” returned Mrs. Morrison. 

“Why not?” 

‘* Because Huntly has gone off without his supper. You had not started 
ten minutes before he jumped up and declared that he had forgotten an 
appointment in L for to-night, and must go back.” 

*‘Couldn’t he wait to wish me good-night ?” said Kate in vexation. 

‘‘No; he said it was impossible, but he promised to come over to- 
morrow.” 

Kate said no more. Though terribly disappointed, she felt certain 
he would not have gone off in that sudden manner without good 
reason. 

The next moming it was known that George Huntly was missing. 
As the days went on without his turning up, the matter began to be 
inquired into. No sign or trace of him was to be found. On quitting 
home that last night, he had given no orders, made no remarks ; had 
not even told any one where he was going. The last person who had 
seen him in L—— was Mellish, the friend who had paid him the sum 
of money ; but even to him he had not said that he was on his road to 
the Morrisons. It was, however, well known that he had been to the 
Rose and Crown; the Morrisons did not try to conceal it: to have 
done so would have been simply foolish. ‘They were subjected to a 
strict examination, for they were not favourites in L——; but nothing 
could be gained from them either in elucidation of the mystery, or as 
tending to throw suspicion on themselves. Every possible inquiry was 
instituted ; every imaginable search made; for weeks and even 
months after, the matter was not allowed to rest; but George Huntly 
remained absent, and his absence unaccounted for. After a time the 
episode began to be forgotten by the world, until at length, even in 
L——, it ceased to be anything but an occasional and passing topic of 
conversation. , 

Two years moved on. Although the mystery connected with George 
Huntly died out from the minds of men, it remained fresh in my own. 
I could not forget it; could not help frequently dwelling upon it, and 
wondering what had become of him. During this time I had not lost 
sight of Kate Frost. She had left the Morrisons immediately after the 
disappearance, and come to live in L——. I would frequently call to 
see her, and talk with her upon the matter which was cating away her 
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life. I could see her visibly fading; each succeeding visit proving 
her weaker and more fragile than the last. Sooner or later, it would 
doubtless have been so in any case, but this blow had hastened the 
disease. And now, at the end of two years, the struggle was nearly 
over. 

One evening I received a message from her, asking me to go round, 
if convenient. I immediately did so, and found her lying in an easy 
chair before the open window. She smiled faintly as I went up to her 
and took her hand in mine—so thin, and worn, and transparent, that I 
could almost see through it. 

‘*Thank you for coming, sir,” she said, speaking scarcely above a 
whisper, and with difficulty. ‘‘Thank you for all your kindness and 
sympathy. It has helped me wonderfully to bear my trial. But it is 
just over.” 

I was about to expostulate with her for indulging in thoughts so 
gloomy, but she stopped me at once. 

‘¢Why should you?” she asked. ‘‘I knowit. I feel that Iam going 
—that I am all but gone. And I am glad. I shall once more meet 
George; meet him where we need not part again ; meet him where 
what has been mystery here will be mystery no longer.” 

‘‘But, Kate,” I said, “George Huntly may yet be in the world.” 

‘No, no,” she replied, with as much energy as she could command. 
“T feel it, I know it. Had he been in the world, nothing would have 
kept him from me these two years ; not all the prisons and impediments. 
in existence. Nothing but death. He is dead, sir. I know it, and 
have known it from the first.” 

‘“¢ But you must have cause for this certainty,” I urged. ‘Some sus- 
picion of what became of him?” 

“J have had that always,” she answered: “and now, in my last 
hours, the conviction is stronger upon me than ever.” 

‘¢- You have never mentioned this to me, Kate.” 

“Tt dared not, sir. I feared it might somehow come to their ears, 
and that I, too, might disappear from amongst you. But I will tell you 
now ; now I am beyond the reach of all human power.” 

She paused for some minutes to recover strength, then said what she 
had to tell me in as few words as possible. 

“You remember, sir, where George spent his last evening?” 

*“T do.” 

* You remember that I was sent out on an errand, and that when I 
returned he was no longer there?” 

‘I remember that also.” 

‘Very well. Mr. Morrison owed him a sum of money, which he 
could not repay him. George, on the other hand, would not be put 
off. Thus, you see, they had a cause for wishing him out of the way.” 

“T see.” 
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‘“You remember also that it was proved he must have had a con- 
siderable sum of money about him that night, given to him by Mr. 
Mellish ?” 

“Kate, I have forgotten nothing. It is all as fresh in my memory as 
though it had occurred yesterday.” 

“TI believe it, sir. George was as open as the day. It no doubt 
would come out in the course of conversation with the Morrisons that 
he had this money about him, in gold. This would be a great tempta- 
tion to them; such a temptation as you, who have never known the 
want of money, could scarcely realize. Thus, you see at once, a double 
motive for wishing him out of the way.” 

“TI see.” 

‘Well, sir, that’s all. I have no more to say. You can supply the 
remainder for yourself.” 

“You think, Kate, that—that—I scarcely like to say it—these Mor- 
risons could explain the mystery ?” 

“TI do, sir. I firmly believe that poor George came by his death at 
their hands.” 

“And yet, how could it be? Remember how strictly they were ex- 
amined. How could they have disposed of: 7 

“Ah, sir,” she interrupted, “I don’t pretend to furnish details; I 
give you only the bare, broad fact. I am dying, but you will probably 
live to see my words verified. Think of them; do not forget them; 
mark them: svouer or later, justice will overtake those people. Their sin 
will find them out.” 

Kate died that night, and her words left a solemn impression upon 
me, as if they had been the words of the dead. For months after I 
had them ringing in my ears; I would wake up with them in the night ; 
would dream that I had at last brought home the crime to its per- 
petrator; and I would spring out of bed only to clutch at the darkness. 
I never forgot them ; and in some unaccountable manner a conviction 
of their truth was forced upon me. ‘Time rolled on and the matter 
still remained a,mystery ; but my conviction did not weaken. 

Twenty years passed away. The words sound like an age; but, 
looking back, they span themselves into a very small compass. During 
that time things had changed with me, as they seem to change with 
most of us. Though little more than a youth at the time of Kate 
Frost’s death, I was now a sober, steady-going man, nearly forty years 
of age. I was now filling my place in the world, performing my 
allotted task. I had married and had children around me—an 
equivalent to saying that I had upon me my share of care and respon- 
sibility. True, Fortune had been kind to me, but Time had robbed 
me of more than Fortune could give. In those twenty years many ot 
the old landmarks of my life had been removed, and some of earth’s 
dearest ties broken. Now, the shadows are passing away shortly to 
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give place to the glorious sunshine of Eternity; that new world where 
we shall meet again those who have crossed its threshold before us ; 
that new world where alone the spint of man will be at rest from that 
strange, ceaseless craving after the Infinite from which in this world it 
is never free. 

I had left L for London, and as is frequently the case, I had 
never revisited the old place. Now, after the lapse of many years, I 
was about to return to those early scenes, though from motives of business 
and not pleasure. Of pleasure, indeed, I anticipated none: far from 
it. I was going back a stranger to a land where once I had known 
every face I met, and had been a favourite with most people. During 
this long period nothing had transpired to throw any light on the 
mystery of George Huntly’s disappearance: the matter had ceased to 
be remembered. 

I went down into Yorkshire by the old coach, and we neared the 
town of L towards eight in the evening. We were approaching 
the end of October, and the night was dark and cold. -.\s we drew 
towards L a sudden impulse prompted me to alight at the Rose 
and Crown—should the inn be still in existence. I put the question 
to the old coachman by whose side I was seated. 

‘You mean the one we are coming to, I suppose, sir,” he replied. 
“A large rambling inn about two miles this side L——, kept by a man 
named Morrison.” | 

“ The very place,” I answered. “ Is John Morrison still the landlord ? ” 

“Yes, sir. But few passengers trouble the place. No one knows 
how he manages to make it answer.” 

At certain times of my life I have had impulses, promptings—call 
them what you will—towards a certain course of action. At such 
times I have found it almost impossible to resist them; and it has 
invariably proved that had I done so, it would have gone hard with me. 
To-night the impulse was upon me to alight at the Rose and Crown: I 
could but obey it. 

The coach stopped, and I got down and entered the inn. I looked 
round. Everything appeared precisely as I had left it so many years 
ago ; nothing seemed changed, nothing out of place. The very chairs 
were the same, and in the same position. The same old clock stood 
mournfully ticking against the wall, apparently never having been 
moved. Achambermaid came forward, and I asked for a room for the 
night. She seemed surprised at the unusual demand, but said I could 
have one. Then I inquired about supper. She replied that they had 
nothing but a few pork sausages in the house, some fresh eggs, bread, 
butter, and cheese. With these I was obliged to be content. As she 
mentioned the sausages, in a moment I remembered Kate Frost's errand 
that July evening twenty-two years ago, and the coincidence struck me 
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Whust my supper was being prepared, I sat down in the parlour and 
fell into a train of thought. Overcome with fatigue, I dropped into a 
sleep and dreamed. I seemed in my dream to be still pursuing the 
train of thought into which my mind had wandered. I lived over again 
the last twenty years of my life, in every minute particular ; but instead 
of beginning at the beginning, I lived them backwards, and went down- 
wards instead of upwards in the scale of time. Every minute incident 
of my life was brought vividly before me; every action I had done, 
good, bad, and indifferent, passed in review. Once more it was that 
warm evening in the which I had been summoned to the dying bed of 
Kate Frost ; once more I stood speaking with her face to face, holding 
her hand, which in my dream, so vivid was it, shone out worn and thin 
and transparent. Our conversation was repeated, and at the last I 
started up with her words ninging in my ear: “Sooner or later, justice 
will overtake those people. Their sin will find them out.” 

I started up, and there, before me, the very embodiment of an evil 
spirit, stood John Morrison. I could not see that he had changed in 
the slightest degree with the lapse of time, except that his hair had gone 
grey. Still the same big, burly, broad-shouldered man, with the same 
evil spirit, and dark, repelling countenance. In the first moment of 
waking I could have shouted under the influence of some inexplicable 
feeling : then I remembered where I was, and turned to the clock. I 
had been asleep just ten minutes ; had compressed into that space of 
time a great portion of my life. 

‘‘T fear my entrance has disturbed you, sir,” were the first words he 
uttered. ‘‘ You seem tired.” 

“ Not at all,” I replied. ‘It must have been the sudden change 
from cold and darkness to the light and warmth of the room that 
caused me to fall asleep. Your entrance did not awaken me. You 
don’t seem to have many visitors here.” 

‘Not many, sir.” 

“T hope it is convenient for me to stay the night ?” 

“Convenient enough, sir, if you can put up with the accommodation. 
We seldom get customers now, and don’t prepare for them.” 

The chambermaid came in at this moment and began laying the 
cloth. My supper was soon ready, and the landlord prepared to wait 
on me. 

“ Have you any good wine ?” I asked. 

“No, sir,” he replied. ‘‘ We have some capital ale, and a little good 
brandy in the house, but that’s all.” 

“That will do,” I said. ‘ Bring me some ale; after supper, if I 
want it, I will try your brandy.” 

He left the room and soon returned with a jug of the foaming liquor. 
I was thirsty, and found it, as he had said, very good. 

“ T have not been in this neighbourhood for some time,” I remarked 
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after a pause; ‘‘in early youth I was very familiar with it. Have there 
been many changes in L—— during the last fifteen or twenty years ?” 

“* Pretty well, sir,” he returned. “More than usually occur in that 
time, I believe. I have had my share of them.” 

“Indeed? Nothing very serious, I hope?” 

“For one thing I lost my wife three years ago,” he answered, not 
betraying, I thought, any deep regret. ‘She died after a week’s ill- 
ness.” 

So Mrs. Morrison was dead! And part of Kate Frost’s words were 
void. Retribution had not overtaken er, in this world, at any rate. 

‘J am sorry to hear it, landlord. I remember her well. I remember 
you also, though you appear to have forgotten me. No doubt I am 
much changed.” 

‘*T confess I can’t bring you to my memory, sir,” he replied, looking 
at me half furtively. And I mentioned my name to him. 

‘* Ah, yes ! now I do remember you,” he said, his manner increasing 
in respect. ‘‘ But you know I did not see much of you in those days. 
I remember, though, how sorry all the town was when you married and 
went away to London. I hope, sir, if you have seen changes, they 
have been pleasant ones.”’ 

“Some of both,” I replied, sighing involuntarily ; ‘“‘some of both, 
Mr. Morrison. We have to take the rough with the smooth, the bitter 
with the sweet in this world. It would be difficult to find a man with 
a lot perfectly free from trouble of one kind or another. By the way,” 
I continued, changing my tone, ‘‘ has anything ever tumed up respect- 
ing that strange disappearance of—of—” 

“George Huntly?” he said, supplying the deficiency. His tone and 
countenance did not change. The subject seemed to him an indifferent 
one. 

“Ay!” I cried. ‘ That’s the man. George Huntly.” 

‘“‘ Nothing whatever, sir.” 

‘“‘ Then the matter still remains in darkness ? ” 

‘¢ As completely as in its first days, sir. You never hear it mentioned, 
now. For my own part I had completely forgotten all about it.” 

I looked at him as keenly as I dared. His face was unconcerned, 
his voice careless. I wondered whether this was the result of conscience, 
hardened or innocent. 

‘ Ah!” I said, “ people supposed him murdered, but that could 
hardly have been, as his body was never found. Probably he had got 
into private trouble, of which the world knew nothing, and is at this 
time making his way in some other portion of the globe.” 

“‘ Most probably,” replied Morrison ; and for the first time I per- 
ceived in him an anxiety to change the subject. 

After supper I took a glass of hot brandy-and-water, and about ten 
o'clock retired to my chamber. Previously to this, whilst the landlord 
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‘was out of the room, I had slipped into a small portmanteau that I did 
mot require, a five-pound note, having taken the number and put my 
initials on the back. Then I restrapped, but did not lock, the portman- 
teau, which I purposely left in the parlour. My motive for doing this I 
‘could hardly explain, even to myself; but I was obeying one of those 
flashes of impulse before alluded to. 

I entered my bedroom, closed the door, and looked around me. It 
was a large, lofty room, barely furnished, but made comfortable by the 
reflection of a fire which burnt brightly in the grate. A piece of carpet 
was spread by the bedside, another in front of the washhandstand ; a 
rug before the fire ; for the rest, bare boards. But this I did not mind. 
‘The bed, a large four-poster, stood in one corner of the room, devoid 
of curtains ; this also I did not mind, having satisfied myself that the 
‘sheets were well aired. Placing the candle on a small table in front of 
the fire, I took off my boots, and stuck my feet in the fender. I had 
-come up to my room, but not immediately did I intend to tum in. I 
wanted to be alone with my own thoughts. My dream had left a vivid 
impression upon me that I could not shake off, and I wished to dwell 
upon it. What strange impulse had prompted me to come to this inn ? 
this uncomfortable place that people were only too glad to pass by? 
What purpose was it to answer? I did not half like it. Without being 
anything of a coward I felt it an unpleasant sensation to find myself 
the guest of a man whom I suspected of—I hardly knew what. And 
‘as the feeling gained upon me I crossed the room and examined the 
fastenings of my door. The key was in the lock, and it turned easily ; 
my position was made doubly secure by a good, strong bolt, which I 
slipped with a comfortable feeling of security. Other doors were in the 
room, at the further end; one opposite the other. These also I ex- 
amined ; both were bolted on the inside and locked, and the keys taken 
away. But the locks looked old and musty, as if they had not been 
turned for many a long day, and I felt that I need fear no intrusion 
from that quarter. Therefore I dismissed the matter from my mind. I 
then retumed to my seat and tned to reconcile myself to my position. 
Falling into a train of thought, deep and long, I became lost to ail 
sense of outward things. At length I was suddenly aroused by the fire ; 
having burnt to a hollow it gave way with a crash. The noise was 
slight enough, but it broke on the stillness of the room with something 
of the effect of a cannon-ball. It caused me to jump up and look at my 
watch. Half-past eleven. I had mused away nearly an hour and a 
half. The fire was waning ; the candle seemed to burn with a yellow 
light ; the room appeared full of shadows cast by the flickering flame, 
and I found myself cold and uncomfortable. I went to the window, and 
drew up the blinds ; the clouds had cleared away ; the heavens were 
bright with stars and the light of the moon. I pulled out a small pocket 
Bible from my bag—TI had had it all those long years, and it 1s still my 
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companion—and for a time tried to banish earthly thoughts. Then I 
undressed and was quickly between the sheets. I suppose I was tired : 
for. despite the strange bed and my somewhat unsettled state of mind, 
I believe that my head had not been on the pillow five minutes before — 
I was in a sound sleep. 

How long it lasted I did not know; but I was suddenly aroused to 
the full possession of my senses by a voice speaking tome. I woke 
with the sound ringing in my ear, and distinctly remembered them : the 
voice also seemed familiar. These were the words :-— 

“The time has at length come. Rise from your bed; open the left- 
_hand door and go down the passage ; enter the room at the end. The 
key of your own door will admit you.” 

The words were ringing in my ear: the voice was the voice of Kate 
Frost. 

I started up, conscious of an imperceptible movement in the room. 
There, between the window and the bed, stood the faint, shadowy out- 
line of a figure; shadowy, yet distinctly visible. I should have re- 
cognized the form amidst a thousand. -Just then a cloud passed from 
the moon, and the bright light shone full upon the face. It needed not 
this confirmation to my vision. The features were those of Kate Frost 
—such as I had seen them on that last night. The form pointed to the 
door indicated by the words. For a moment I felt paralyzed and could 
neither move nor speak. ‘Then I sprang out of bed, and called Kate 
by her name; but as I approached the figure it suddenly disappeared, 
and I felt myself alone. 

For some moments I stood still. I was covered from head to foot 
with perspiration, the result of the strange apparition upon my mind. 
Then, as its influence began to weaken, I commenced to disbelieve my 
senses and to doubt my eyesight. I called myself a fool for fancying 
an impossibility, and attributed the whole thing to the effect of a dream. 
The cold warned me that I was running a nisk, and I once more got 
into bed. I determined to shake it off ; to take no heed of the strange 
words, doubtless but a part of the dream—the result of the current into 
which my thoughts had turned. I made strong efforts to get to sleep 
again, and after a time succeeded. 

Once more I know not how long I had slept, when for the second 
time I was aroused by a voice ringing in my ears. Tone and words 
were distinctly remembered by me. 

““Why have you not obeyed me? For the second time I bid you 
rise. Open yonder door and enter the room at the end of the long cor- 
ridor. You will then know how to act.” 

I started up and looked out into the room, this time only to feel 
rather than see a faint shadow disappearing, noiselessly as a shadow 
leaves the earth when cast by a cloud crossing the moon. 

I could no longer doubt the evidence of some power at work upon 
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me: what that power was I knew not : how far reality, how far dream, 
I could not tell. But of one thing I was now determined : I would 
obey the summons as far as I was able, and see if it brought forth any 
result. 

I jumped out of bed with, I confess, a strange and most uncomfort- 
able feeling upon me. I struck a light and partially dressed myself. 
Then I took the key from my door, crossed over to the one indicated, 
and tried the lock. The key turned more easily than I anticipated, and 
the door opened with a harsh, jarring sound. A rush of cold air came 
in and half blew out my candle, causing me to shiver and think myself 
. a simpleton for leaving my warm bed. Taking the key from the lock, 
I boldly stepped into the passage, which was long and narrow, and 
seemed not to have been entered for a considerable time, so thick was 
the dust upon the floor. I walked to the end of the passage which ter- 
minated in nothing but a door. I turned the handle and found it 
locked. Then I inserted the key into this lock also; it fitted ; I opened 
it and entered the room. 

At first I could distinguish nothing around me; but a strong, musty, 
stifling smell almost took my breath away. The room had evidently 
long been closed up. I soon perceived a small table in the centre, and 
upon going up observed upon it a pocket-book and a few papers covered 
in dust and yellow with age. At the further end was a large bed, similar 
to mine, but hung round with curtains. I advanced towards it and a 
sight met my gaze which is as distinctly visible to me to-day as it was in 
that first terrible moment of discovery. The candle almost dropped 
from my hand ; every drop of blood seemed to go from my heart. And 
yet, even in that first moment, Kate Frost’s last words recurred to me 
with a sadder reality and significance than they had ever possessed. 
There, upon the bed, was stretched a skeleton ; doubtless the skeleton 
of a man ; doubtless that of the unfortunate George Huntly. 

Luckily for me, I was a man of strong nerves and great presence of 
mind. What might have proved too much for others did not rob me 
of my calmness and judgment. I quietly considered what would be the 
best thing to do. I went back to the table and looked down at the 
papers and pocket-book without touching them. One wasa letter upon 
which, spite of time and dust, I could faintly trace the name of George 
Huntly. Leaving all untouched, but sufficiently satisfied with this proof, 
I left the room, and locked the door, and went back to my own cham- 
ber. I got into bed again but did not attempt to sleep. I lay awake: 
thinking of what I had seen; of the past; of the long, long mystery. 
which to me was now cleared up; and of what was before me. I had 
a duty to-perform, and a very painful one: a duty from which I shrank, 
but which I knew must be accomplished. As I thought over all this, the 
hours passed away, and the twilight quietly stole into the sky. I watched 
the dawn gradually spreading over the face of the earth and unrolling 
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all its beauties as they must have unrolled at the creation of the world’s 
first morning. ‘Then I got up and dressed. 

At eight o’clock I went down into the parlour and found breakfast 
already laid for me, and a fire burning in the grate. In the corner stood 
my portmanteau apparently untouched, as I had left it the previous 
night. During a few minutes’ solitude I hastily unstrapped it, and looked 
in. The note was gone. 

I made no remark. Breakfast came in, and after a silent meal I paid 
my bill and started off for L—-—; a boy carrying my luggage. ‘Tim, 
by the way, had disappeared one morning, years ago, as mysteriously as 
he had appeared, and was recognized by an inhabitant of L—— some 
months after, working in the fields in the adjoining county of Lincoln. 

I first attended to my own business, and that disposed of, I set about 
the accomplishment of my more painful task. It would be tedious and 
unnecessary to enter into minute details of what ensued. The crime 
‘was distinctly brought home to John Morrison, who confessed to it, 
after trying for a short while to brave it out. But the proofs were too 
strong against him, and he gave in. 

He admitted that he had struck George Huntly a blow so well aimed 
that it killed him on the spot. Not knowing what to do with the body 
he had taken it up into that room, the existence of which was known 
only to himself and his wife. He had intended to bury the body sub- 
sequently, but something had always arisen to prevent him, until at 
length he dared not approach the room. No one had been near it 
from that time. The bedroom I occupied that night had been given to 
me in mistake by the chambermaid, and Morrison had not found it out 
until too late to be rectified. But he thought it of little consequence : 
the doors were locked and the keys out: he had never discovered that 
one key would open all. His wife, he confessed, had had no hand in 
the crime, but on the contrary had endeavoured to dissuade him from 
it. I may add that my five-pound note was found upon him when he 
was first taken, and returned to me; thus proving that neither the loss 
of his wife, nor any other cause, had had any good effect upon his 
nature. 

Morrison was tried at the ensuing assizes and found guilty; and in 
due time suffered the extreme penalty of the Jaw. One more instance 
in the annals of history of the terrible certainty of retribution. 

But what about my own singular part in the matter? What about 
the voice, and the vision, and the words—all twice repeated? ‘This I 
cannot attempt to explain. Perhaps it was nothing but an over-wrought 
brain; a dream, a fancy, a delusion. And yet when I consider the 
result—the effects which followed—lI am lost in wonder. Many years 
have since rolled by, but that wonder has never diminished. I solved 
one mystery only to be plunged into another, deeper and more subtle. 
To me it has never been explained. 


‘THE ARGOSY. 
Dec. 1, 180. 49!I 


ABOUT CORAL. 


“eee are few substances in nature that suggest a wider range of 

thought or appeal more forcibly to the imagination than coral. 
We take up a string of coral beads and where do they lead us? To the 
surf breaking over reefs in far tropical seas; to the blue waters that 
lave the shores of sunny Sicily ; to ancient times when all that was 
beautiful or extraordinary in nature was supposed to be gifted with 
wonder-working powers. The toils and dangers of mariners; the specu- 
lations of sages ; the disputations of men of science ; the marvels of the 
animal kingdom: all these things present themselves to the mind in 
writing the simple word coral. 

The Greeks named coral the “‘ daughter of the sea ;” and Theophras- 
tus reckons it amongst the precious stones. Pliny tells us that coral 
was no less esteemed in India than were pearls in Rome, “it being the 
prevailing taste in each nation respectively that constitutes the value of 
things,” he observes. ‘‘Solimus informs us,” so he continues, “that 
Zoroaster attributed certain mysterious properties to coral; hence it 
is that they equally value it as an ornament and as an object of 
devotion.” 

In Persia, China, and Japan, coral was prized almost as much as 
gold. The Gauls in ancient times were accustomed to ornament their 
armour with this lovely product of the Gallic and Italian seas; but 
finding the value of it as an article of exportation, it soon became 
comparatively rare in the countries where it at first abounded. 

Pliny describes coral as a marine plant bearing crimson berries ; nor 
an we wonder that he should have been led into this mistake when we 
find the error repeated almost down to our own times. In Johnson’s 
Dictionary is the following definition : ‘‘ Coral—a plant of as great hard- 
ness and stony nature while growing in the water as it is after long 
exposure to the air.” 

Coming down to the medieval age, the first mention we have of 
coral is in the inventory of Alianore de Bohun, where a paternoster of 
coral with gilded guadier, and three branches of coral, are amongst the 
list of valuables. Quite as many superstitious beliefs were then attached 
to this supposed submarine plant as in a moreremote period. Reginald 
Scot in his “ Discoverie of Witchcraft” tells us that ‘the coral pre- 
Serveth such as wear it from fascination or bewitching, and in this respect 
they are hanged about children’s necks.” Plat in his “ Jewel House of 
Nature” repeats the same story, adding that it preserves from the falling 
sickness, “it hath also some special sympathy with nature,” he continues, 
“for the best coral being worn about the neck will turn pale and wan if 
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the party that wears it be sick, and comes to its former colour again as 
they recover health.” 

In 1700 Tournefort described coral as a plant ; and Réaumur declared 
it as his opinion, but slightly differing from former naturalists, that it was 
the stony product of marine plants. The Count di Marsigli went a step 
further, and not only asserted the vegetable nature of coral but declared 
that he had seen its flowers! In his work ‘‘ La Physique de la Mer” 
he gives a representation of these sea blossoms, thus setting the question 
at rest for ever, as he supposed. Others however were not quite so well 
satisfied : and in 1723 Jean André de Peyssonel, a student of medicine 
and natural history, was deputed by the French Academie des Sciences. 
to make further observations in elucidation of this interesting subject. 
He began his examinations first in the neighbourhood of Marseilles, and 
continued them on the north coast of Africa. At last, after long, exact, 
and delicate obseryation, he came to the conclusion that the Count di 
Marsigli’s flowers were animals, and demonstrated that the coral was no 
plant but the product ofa colony of polypi. Let him describe his expe- 
riment in his own words. 

“T put the flower of the coral in vases full of sea-water, and I saw 
that what had been taken for the flower of this pretended plant was, in 
truth, only an insect like a little sea-nettle or polype. I had the 
pleasure of seeing move the claws or feet of the creature; and having 
put the vase full of water which contained the coral in a gentle heat 
over the fire, all the small insects seemed to expand. The polype 
extended his feet, and formed what M. di Marsigli and I had taken for 
the petals of a flower. The calyx of this pretended flower, in short, was 
thé animal which advanced and issued out of its shell.” 

But after all Peyssonel’s labours, he received neither reward nor thanks 
for his discovery : it was ridiculed by Réaumur and Bernard de Jussieu, 
as something quite unworthy of credit; and poor Peyssonel, meeting 
with nothing but scepticism and neglect—for his papers were not even 
pmnted—in return for his laborious investigations, abandoned the sub- 
ject in disgust, and departed for the Antilles in the capacity of naval 
surgeon. Peyssonel was allowed to continue in the obscurity to which 
he had retired ; but many years had not passed before both Réaumur 
and De Jussieu were obliged to retract their former opinion, and to. 
acknowledge that after all Peyssonel’s theory was correct. 

Since that time full light has been thrown upon this wonder-working 
zoophite by successive naturalists. But before describing the actual 
manner in which coral is formed, let us, by the help Schleiden gives us 
in his interesting and valuable work “Das Meer,” take a glance at the 
haunts of the fabled mermaiden, “where the rocks of coral grow.” 
In the basin of the Mediterranean Sea are forests of coral, wondrous 
as the enchanted gardens of fairy land. Crimson leafless shrubs bear- 
ing apparently delicate star-like white flowers : madrepores. and sea-fans 
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with their exquisite perforated tracery, form the mimic trees ; flustrx 
and eschare adhere like parti-coloured lichens to the stems, and yellow, 
green, and purple limpets cling to the branches. Living flowers, 
gorgeous as beds of variegated ranunculus, brilliant as cactus blossoms, 
spread their tentaculze from the rocks or sparkling sands. Myriad little 
fishes, brilliant with metallic hues, gold and green, or silvery white, sport 
amongst the coral stems; and strange creatures, the gleaming bandfish, 
and diaphanous, mysterious cuttle-fish, glide through the thickets in 
search of prey. At night these submarine forests are lighted up by 
millions of microscopic medusz, and crustaceans, and pale greenish 
phosphorescent sea-pens. A world of wonder and beauty for ever hidden 
save to the eye of the adventurous diver; but even into this “ ocean- 
world,” man’s rapaciousness and daring have plunged to extract treasures 
for his use and adornment. 

Figuier describes the branch of living coral as “an aggregate of 
animals derived from a first being by budding. They are united 
amongst themselves by a common tissue, each polype seeming to enjoy 
a life of its own, though participating in a common object. The branch 
seems to originate in an egg, which produces a young animal, which 
attaches itself soon after its birth. From this is derived the new beings 
which, by their united labours, produce the branch of coral. The branch 
is composed of two distinct parts: the one central of a hard, brittle, 
strong nature, the coral of commerce ; the other, altogether external, 
like the bark of a tree, soft, fleshy, and easily impressed with the nail. 
This is essentially the bed of the living colony. The first is called the 
polypier, the second is the colony of polypes.” 

It would seem that islands and reefs of coral have been formed by 
subsidence and upheaval ; as the living polype is seldom found at less 
than five fathoms in depth, or more than a hundred and fifty. Hum- 
boldt says that the so-called coral rocks that rise above the water are 
only brescia, or aggregate of fragments of madrepore cemented by car- 
bonate of lime, broken shells and sand. When the colony of polypi 
becomes extinct, its habitation gradually falls into decay, the branches 
are snapped off, and fall to pieces. They then become cemented and 
form rocks as above described, upon these new colonies are founded, 
and fresh coral forests spring into being to go through the same process 
and to serve in their turn as foundation for a new race of tiny architects. 
These builders are all submarine, no living coral branch appears above 
the surface of the sea, so that there must be other powers of nature at 
work before islands arise to afford nourishment to the palm, or a footing 
place for man. 

The coral fishing is carried on almost entirely by sailors from Genoa, 
Leghorn, and Naples. It is a laborious business, so much so that it is 
a common saying in Italy that only thieves or assassins should go to 
the coral fishery. The boats employed;are from six to fifteen tons ; 
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they are manned by a captain or padrone, and eight or ten sailors. The: 
machine employed is of wood something resembling a heavy cart wheel 
without rim and with few spokes. A large stone is attached to the 
centre to assist its descent as well as to break the coral. To this. 
machine are fastened nets to receive the fragments of rock and coral 
that are broken off. The whole is attached to a capstan by strong 
ropes. When the coral bed is reached, the machine is thrown over- 
board and the speed of the vessel slackened. Six or eight men labour 
at the capstan, while the others are left free to guide the boat. The 
heavy wooden machine bumping and tearing at the uneven rocks below, 
causes the boat to reel and jerk every moment, and the fatigue of draw- 
ing up the laden nets is enormous. Sometimes large fragments of 
rock are brought up to which coral is attached. While the crew are 
employed in breaking off and gathering together the coral, the machine- 
is hung at the side of the boat ready for a fresh venture. Finally 
when the fishing is completed, the coral branches are cleansed from the 
shells and parasites that adhere to them, and the boat sails for Messina, 
Naples, Genoa, or other port where the manufacturers of coral orna- 
ments purchase their cargo. 

The pure rose-coloured coral is the rarest and most expensive; the 
more ordinary crimson coral is séparated into four qualities. The 
first, the largest and richest in hue, is sold for from thirty shillings to 
two pounds per pound. The second, smaller in size but still of a good 
colour and free from holes, brings in from eight to ten shillings per 
pound. The third quality is dead coral that has fallen from its stem 
and become blanched, or “ sdsanchito” as the Italians call it. This is. 
always perforated and is of comparatively little value. The fourth is. 
that which has been washed up by the sea, “/errag/io” it is called; this. 
is half decomposed, colourless, and of very little value. 

Schleiden states that the produce of the coral fishery of Bona and 
La Calle alone, in the year 1853 amounted to £85,920. There are 
manufactories of coral ornaments at Naples, and various other towns. 
on the coast of Italy, and also at Cassis near Marseilles. The coral 
when intended for beads is first cut into segments with a fine circular 
saw, and then turned in a lathe. This manufacture gives employment 
to women as well as men. Lamartine’s description of Graziella, where 
she goes to the balcony to shake the crimson dust out of her hair, will 
be remembered. | 

Amongst articles of coral produced at Naples, are the amulets, gene- 
rally in the form of a small hand, preservative against the influence of 
the “evil eye.” It would be difficult to credit that such a belief as that 
of the evil eye can linger in modern times were not the fact asserted on 
good authority. Count Arrivabene relates an anecdote of Ferdinand 
Il. of Naples, who it seems was a firm believer in this superstition. 
The king once gave a ball at the Caserta, or summer palace, to which 
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all the nobility were invited but one prince. On the master of the 
ceremonies venturing to inquire the cause of this omission, the king 
replied that the prince was a “jettature,” and he would not admit him. 
His majesty’s objection was however overruled, and the prince was. 
invited. When he made his appearance in the ballroom all the guests. 
shrank from him, and the king perceiving this, good-naturedly took 
him by the arm, and to draw his attention away from the slight received, 
pointed out to hima large chandelier, remarkable for its beauty. No. 
sooner however had the prince glanced at it, than it fell with a tremen- 
dous crash, severely injuring several of the guests. It is needless to say 
that the unfortunate nobleman was never again invited to the palace. 

Coral, when introduced with taste, forms an elegant addition to- 
precious stones. A parure of diamonds and pink coral was one of the 
most admired articles of jewelry displayed in the great Exhibition of 
1851. It is occasionally cut in cameo, though the specimens are rare ; 
and more rare still is its introduction into architectural ornament. In 
the church of San Roc at Lisbon is an altar of Carrara marble 
decorated with carved foliage of crimson coral in high relief. This 
exquisite work of art cost an almost fabulous sum. 

Coral is also applied with great effect to the ornamenting of caskets, 
cups, and various articles of vertu. 

Though we no longer fear the malevolence of witches, or require 
amulets to guard us from imaginary evils, we still delight in the beauti- 
ful stones ; and surely the marvels that science has revealed are as 
great as those of the superstitions we have discarded. Few greater 
wonders in nature are there than the work of those countless myriads of 
little polypi known as coral. 
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OUT IN THE STREETS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘East LYNNF.”’ 


COMMODIOUS house, standing within its large walled garden, 
near to Kensington : and the time the first half of the year 1866. 

The bay-window stood open to the lawn: you could step out from it at 
will. Seated at the breakfast table, its fair white cloth spread with pretty 
china and silver, was Robert Seaton: a slender man of middle height, 
and very pleasant, but rather sensitive face: his age some seven-and- 
twenty years. 

His wife was opposite to him. She wore a blue muslin gown, and 
they were laughing over it. It had shrunk in the washing: the sleeves 
were short ; the waist would not come together by any dint of pulling. 
Mrs. Seaton had secured it with pins, but there shone a great gap. 

‘“‘T must say it looks admirably tidy,” observed Mr. Seaton. ‘ Quite 
a pattern to be studied.” 

‘“‘ Be quiet, Robert. Had I stayed to put on another, you would 
have had to wait for breakfast. Who was to suppose it would shrink 
like this! And so pretty as it was! Becoming too.” 

‘Don’t be vain, Anne.” 

She laughed a little. He went on with his breakfast, glancing ever 
and anon at the May flowers, springing up in the garden beds. The sun 
shone down, the grass was green, the young leaves wore their delicate 
and most beautiful tint ; the blossoms were of a gay sweetness. 

‘“‘T forgot to tell you, Anne,” he suddenly exclaimed, looking up at 
his wife. ‘Charles has got his company.” 

“Has he! How do you know?” 

“T read it yesterday in the Indian news.” 

““ Qh,” returned Mrs, Seaton—and there was a shade of disappoint- 
ment in her tone. “I thought—perhaps—” 

“Perhaps what ?” 

“That they might have written to tell you from Seaton Farm.” 

“No fear of that, Anne. They don’t write tome. Never mind, my 
dear. We can do without it.” 

Mrs. Seaton gently pushed back her pretty brown hair—a habit of 
hers when thoughtful or vexed. The hair was of nearly the same shade 
as her husband’s ; but his eyes were brown, hers grey. She had delicate 
features and a clear, healthy, sensible face: otherwise there was not 
much beauty in it to boast of. 

The handle of the door was turned and twisted by inexperienced 
hands, and a little girl of four, with bright eager eyes and fair flowing 
curls, came bounding into the room. 
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“ Dood morning, pa-pa ; dood morning, mam-ma! Kiss Annie.” 

She had no need to say Kiss Annie. They were ready always, the 
father especially, to devour with kisses this, their first-born child. 
Robert Seaton took her on his knee, and fondly stroked her hair. 

“Where's Paul ?”’ he asked presently. 

‘Paul been naughty,” said the child, whose tongue was backward for 
her age. ‘“‘ Nurse not let him come. He trew his bread-butter in de 
fender.” 

A servant came in to say the brougham was at the door. Robert 
Seaton, remarkably punctual in regard to his business hours, was ready 
for it. 

‘“‘ Good-bye, my dear.” 

Stooping to kiss his wife, he touched the gap in the blue gown quite 
satirically, and laughed. She said it would be made right before the 
morrow: but he whispered that he thought he must bring her a new one 
from town. Paul, a young gentleman of three with great grey eyes, 
was descending the stairs, his nurse behind him. Robert Seaton caught . 
him up, tossed him, kissed him, put him down again, and went out to 
his carriage. 

Mrs. Seaton, busy with her little ones, her servants, her household 
matters generally, and with some friends who came to see her, passed 
through the day much as usual. One of them, Miss Barle, stayed to 
dinner. Robert Seaton was late for it—a very unusual thing—and they 
sat down alone. Close upon that, the brougham was heard driving 
in with him. He passed up-stairs to his dressing-room: and certainly 
did not seem to hurry himself when there. 

‘What kept you, Robert?” asked his wife, when he appeared. 

‘¢ Business,” he shortly answered. 

Miss Barle ; a tall, angular, sunny-hearted maiden of eight-and-thirty, 
who protested she’d not get married, though the best man in Christen- 
dom came to beg her on his knees ; talked and laughed as was her wont. 
People were apt to say that when Elizabeth Barle was present, nobody 
else could get in a word edgeways. Nevertheless, before the dinner 
was over, Mrs. Seaton remarked that her husband was unusually silent, 
and sent away his plate each time nearly untouched. 

‘“‘Ts anything the matter, Robert ?” 

‘¢The matter? Oh, my head aches a little.” 

He sat back on the sofa in the drawing-room, still as death. Miss 
Barle asked him to sing. He came forward at once, and sang a song, 
and then another that they opened for him, Mrs. Seaton playing. But 
he seemed to do it all mechanically, his wife thought ; as though his 
mind were pre-occupied ; and she could not quite make it out. Robert 
Seaton’s voice was a very attractive one—full of sweet melody. They 
could have listened to it for hours. But he sat down again, saying he 
had had a tiring day in the city, and relapsed into reverie. 
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At bed-time, after Miss Barle had left, and Mrs. Seaton had gone on 
upstairs, he rose from his seat, like a man released from some restraining: 
fetters, to pace the room with uneven steps. His face was full of care, 
his mind of doubt and agony. A frightful trouble had fallen on Robert 
Seaton, and he knew not how to tell his wife. He decided zof to tell 
her : perhaps it might not turn out so badly as it threatened. 

In the morning, after tossing and turning all night hke a man ina 
fever, he went off to the city early. His wife could not imagine what 
was the matter. In regard to affairs, they were so largely prosperous 
that her thoughts never turned to them: but, rather, to family matters. 

‘“‘T hope there’s no ill news from Seaton Farm—or from his brother 
in India!” 

Ah, no; it was neither one nor the other. The mid-day sun had not 
reached its full height when Miss Barle came in, her face white and 
shrunken. 

‘“‘ My dear, tell me the truth outright,” she said, catching hold of Mrs. 
Seaton as the servant closed the door. ‘‘I can bear the worst of cer-- 
tainty better than suspense.” 

“The truth about what?” exclaimed the poor young wife, stricken 
with some unknown fear. 

Miss Barle questioned her face closely. ‘‘Do you know of wzofhing 
amiss?” she asked. ‘‘ Have you heard nothing?” 

‘Nothing whatever. You must tell me what you mean.” 

“‘ They say that Overend and Gurneys have gone. All to smash.” 

Just at the first moment, Mrs. Seaton did not perceive what the 
“going” of Overend and Gurneys had to do with her or Miss Barle. 
“Dear me!” she said. “Well?” 

“Child, don’t you understand? It will be next door to a national 
ruin. Some banks closed yesterday ; others close to-day. That’s not 
all, The——need I speak? I shall shock you.” 

Ah, Mrs. Seaton comprehended now. Her lips grew white: her im- 
ploring fingers entwined themselves round the arm of Miss Barle. That. 
lady finished in a whisper. 

‘The ‘Great Loan and Discount’ must fall with them.” 

For two or three minutes there ensued a silence: the two women 
sitting together side by side, neither daring to speak. 

‘‘T am not sure that I should have come in, but that I thought 
assuredly your husband must have told you,” resumed Miss Barle, with 
hesitation. ‘I came to ask you for news—hoping to gather a grain 
or two of comfort. I thought you might know that—perhaps—he 
might have made himself a little safe: also me. Poor me!” 

But Mrs. Seaton had not one single grain of comfort to give. Her 
senses seemed to be in a chaos, her mind was in a state of bewilder- 
ment. All she could long for now was to see her husband, that she: 
might learn the best and the worst. 
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Before the day was over, other friends had called, dismay on their 
countenances, wild stories of ruin on their tongues; and bearing the 
most improbable rumours of the unexampled panic in the city. At 
least, they sounded improbable to Mrs. Seaton’s terrified ears. 

They came and went, these callers, and the day wore on with its 
accustomed routine. Household arrangements were uninterrupted ; 
meal-times came round, and the table was spread. In the midst of our 
greatest woes, the house must on. What a mockery it all seemed to 
the heart of the stricken wife, waiting and watching in her suspense. 

Six o'clock, and the dinner waiting : but no master came home to 
eat it. The brougham returned without him. Seven o'clock: eight ; 
nine ; ten; eleven. Anne Seaton had crept to the hall door, to watch 
and listen. All kinds of dreadful improbabilities kept surging through 
her brain. Had he died of the shock; the ruin? Had the blow been 
so fierce as to overtum his reason, and he had been unable to bear up 
against it? Never, to the latest day of her life, will she forget that 
night’s watching, as she sat on the door-step. 

The clock was striking twelve when her husband came up the gravel 
path ; fagged, pale, worn. There had been a meeting of the board, and 
that had detained him. In the momentous calamity that was loom- 
ing, the members had sat far into the night, discussing—not how to 
avert it, for that would be impossible, but what extent of ruin it would 
bnng on their own individual selves. Mr. Seaton could not move till 
they did. 

There was no concealment from his wife now: with his aching head 
leaning on his hand, underneath the lights, he told her all. 

“ Robert,” she said, catching up her breath, ‘‘ can wofhing be done to 
avert it?” | 

He shook his head. ‘ The house is already closed.” 

‘¢ What will be the ending ?” 

In his heart’s bitterness Robert Seaton could have laughed ironically 
at the question. The ending? Neither he nor any other man could 
feresee that. 

‘‘ Miss Barle was hoping that perhaps you had been able to take care 
of her, Robert.” 

“Ay, I daresay. Others will be thinking the same: my father 
amidst them. His case—for me—will be the worst of all.” 

“Tt will be utter ruin, Elizabeth Barle says. It will mean going 
out of house, and home, and every thing. Every shilling she had, you 
know, was put into the Great Loan and Discount Company.” 

“Every shilling that I have is in it too.” 

Mrs. Seaton knew it well. 

“It is an awful time,” he resumed ; “‘a nearly universal wreck. As- 
sociations, supposed to be stable, banks, pnvate firms—all are falling 
together. The panic in the city to-day has been something frightful.” 
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“ But, Robert, what has led to it?” | 

What had led to it? Robert Seaton was not prepared to answer 
the question. As yet he scarcely understood himself. It had been a 
go-ahead age for some years past. The world, throwing off its old 
jog-trot pace, had been rushing along on wheels. People had not 
been content to plod on slowly and perseveringly to riches, as the old 
custom was, but had leaped into them with a spring. Gigantic com- 
panies had been organized, banks had been started, mysterious offices 
had sprung up: the public flourished. The safe old four or five per 
cent. interest had been despised; cast to the winds: capitalists, 
whether small or large ; retired officers; old ladies and young, possess- 
ing a few thousands, must get their six, seven, eight—goodness knows 
how much more per cent. for their money. Young men beginning life, 
had set up,their households on a grand scale, and driven to town in 
their broughams : their fathers, ten times more really wealthy than they 
were, taking the omnibus still. With so much money coming in uni- 
versally for a short while, it could not be but that foundations should 
totter. And a general collapse had supervened. 

These truths suggested themselves dimly to Robert Seaton. A sage 
gentleman had propounded them in his hearing that day, at the board- 
table of the Great Loan and Discount Company. Robert Seaton sup- 
posed it might have been so : he had not quite formed his opinion. He 
had been one of the many to reap large benefits and go ahead: and he 
could not make more or less of it than that if he tried for ever. 

They sat up talking the best part of the night, he and his wife. 
Perhaps there were many more households in London that miserable 
night, ruined as they were, who did the same. 

The days went on; the unhappy days. Intense gloom, like a pall, 
hung over the financial world of the metropolis. Things got worse 
instead of better: what was dark at first, settled down into the blackest 
of irredeemable black. 

But we have only to do with the Great Loan and Discount Company. 
Its collapse was utter. Hard things were said of it. If its sufferers 
did not call it a swindle, they went very near it. Robert Seaton, as 
acting manager, came in for the brunt of the blame. The clerks could 
take themselves off; the directors sheltered themselves at home under 
the plea of sore throats and headaches ; but Mr. Seaton must be at his 
post, pending the winding-up. 

Thete was nothing to wind-up. Save debts. Debts and enormous 
habilities to creditors. The Great Loan and Discount had a great deal 
of money owing to it, for which they held paper ; promissory notes, dis- 
counted bills, and so on: but as the parties, liable for all these, were 
involved in the general public ruin, Mr. Seaton might as well have 
pitched the documents into the fire, for all the good they were. Abuse 
fell upon his head thick and three-fold. It was certain that he—he 
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hiraself—had induced several friends to put their spare money into the 
concern : in some cases their 2/7. Miss Barle was one. It was of no 
use for Robert Seaton to reiterate to these people that he had acted 
alone from a wish to serve them—that he had implicitly believed the 
Great Loan and Discount Company had stood on sound and firm legs 
—and that it was the breaking-up of other and larger concerns that had 
involved it in sudden and unforeseen ruin. The most civil retort made 
to him was—that he ought to have foreseen it. 

How Robert Seaton bore through the weeks that ensued, he scarcely 
knew: the time would lie on his mind for years as something to be 
shuddered at. For he was a sensitive-natured man, of high principles, 
and would not willingly have wronged or misled his neighbour. But 
he got the credit of having done it. Ruined men; ay, and women 
too ; told him to his face that he was dishonourable, dishonest, next 
door to a thief. They overlooked the fact that he was more completely 
ruined than they were. It was very hard to bear. 

He had to go out of his home a penniless man, with the stigma of 
insolvency attaching to him. He was personally liable for certain 
-claims connected with the once flourishing company, and his furniture 
and effects were ruthlessly seized to satisfy, so far as they would, the 
demands. Poor man! Poor wife! Poor little children! 


Some lines of retrospect are necessary. Seaton Farm, in the county 
-of Kent, was not a farm in the usual acceptation of the word, but a 
gentleman’s estate. Notwithstanding, its land was tolerably extensive, 
and required active supervision. The house was a moderate-sized 
residence, the homestead of the Seaton family. Paul Seaton (the father 
of Robert) lived there. He had about fifteen hundred a year, all told. 
His eldest son, Charles, was in the army; his four daughters lived at 
shome with him; Robert was younger. Economical, highly respec- 
table people, these Seatons, and quiet: fast people called them slow. 
Mr. Seaton was an exact and rather hard man. His land was managed 
by one James Rouse, who was called the steward, and lived in a pretty 
dwelling. The estate, not entailed, was intended for Charles; Robert, 
who would have to get his living in right earnest, hesitated between 
farming—which he understood—and the Bar ; but eventually chose the 
latter. Before the choice was decided, he would sometimes ask his 
’ father in a half-joking, half-serious manner, to promise to put him into 
the steward’s place and house whenever old Rouse shouid drop off. 
Of course Mr. Seaton turned a deaf ear. 

Once in two or three years, or so, Mr. Seaton would treat his daughters 
to a short season in London. It was while Robert was “ eating his 
dinners,” thereby qualifying himself to wear a wig and gown, that they 
-came up on one of these visits. The sisters made him quit his lodgings 
-and take up his abode with them for the time being: he had been loved 
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and indulged by them always. During this sojourn—they had a fur- 
nished house near Eaton Square—Robert fell into trouble. That is, 
into love: which in his case came to the same thing. The young 
lady, Anne Ellot, was a governess in a neighbouring household : 
and she had nothing whatever to recommend her save her good face, 
and her good principles. A most desirable girl with money ; old Mr. 
Seaton might have acknowledged that : without it, one not to be noticed 
or looked at. 

There ensued some tribulation. When it came out that Robert 
Seaton had made the acquaintance of this neighbouring girl, and asked 
her to marry him, Mr. Seaton and his daughters were dumb with 
horror. A governess !—for Robert Seaton! And one without a penny- 
piece ! | 

It ended in an estrangement. A parting. And Mr. Seaton assured 
his son that it would be for life. Robert would not give up Anne 
Elliot. The family in which she taught, by way of showing /Aeir opinion 
of the fitness of things, turned the young lady away. Robert civilly 
demanded his portion from his father—three thousand pounds—and 
married her. The money was Robert’s own. Mr. Seaton did not 
attempt to keep it from him: he shook his hands of Robert and the 
money together, and took unto himself merit for so doing. 

“T do not wish you to come altogether to the dogs, Robert Seaton,” 
he said, his cold eyes averted, his cold voice wearing its hardest tone, 
“therefore I hand you over your fortune. Put out to proper interest, 
it will bring you in one hundred and fifty pounds per annum. You can 
contrive to live upon that, if you choose, while you make way in your 
profession. * Only—do not attempt to keep up any intercourse with me 
or my family ; and remember that you will never have any assistance 
from me or mine. Henceforth we are strangers.” 

Anne Elliot—Anne Seaton then—thought the hundred-and-fifty 
would be ample for them, if they were economical—and she would take 
care of that. But Robert Seaton made a different use of the money. 
The Great Loan and Discount Company, then being set up, came in his 
way. He was told it would be a grand thing; he thought it would be, 
and he threw his services and his three thousand pounds into it. So 
he abandoned his study for the Bar, and never was called. 

So wonderful a2 success did the Great Loan and Discount turn out, 
the returns for embarked money were so enormous, that Robert Seaton 
broke through the interdict of holding no communication with his father 
and wrote to him. In his good-feeling, for he was ever kind-hearted, 
he thought he saw a way of atoning for the heartburning he had caused. 
“* Dear father,” he said, “the object of my writing to you must plead my 
excuse.” Placing before his father a simple statement of facts, of what 
the company was really doing, he suggested that he should place a few 
thousand pounds in it. Mr. Seaton—never a man more alive to his. 
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pecuniary interests than he—condescended to reply, demanding further 
details. Finally he came to London, and had an interview with Robert 
at the office ; and the result was that he embarked in it all the money 
he could scrape together—somewhere about eight thousand pounds. 
But he took care to let Robert know that his offence was not in the 
least condoned—that they were strangers as heretofore. 

For two or three short years, Mr. Seaton received the benefit of his 
investment in the shape of a very large interest. And now the crash 
came; and his money was gone. It will readily be understood how 
intensely Robert Seaton felt this; his own ruin seemed to him as 
nothing, compared with the loss he had brought upon his father. 

As to Mr. Seaton, words would not be able to describe his consterna - 
tion and wrath. The letter of reproach that Robert received from him, 
he will never forget while life shall last. Mr. Seaton accused him, 
as others had done, of having deluded him from interested motives : 
of having only got the money from him to serve himself. That, to 
Robert, was more bitter than all. 

But it was in truth a serious affair for Mr. Seaton. Gaining more, 
he had been spending more: and had allowed his eldest son, who was 
in India, to draw upon him rather largely. He quitted Seaton Farm, 
letting the house, but not the land: that remained under the charge 
of Rouse, the faithful steward. The family retired to the Continent : 
where they might live at as small a cost as they pleased, and indulge 
their bitter animosity against the scapegrace, Robert. ‘Thus from two 
to three years went on. 

IT. 
THE fire was getting low in the shabby little sitting-room. A lady. 
her gown faded and worn, sat sewing fast by the light of a solitary 
candle, a weary look on her attenuated face. The house was on the 
outskirts of London, towards the south; its neighbourhood, bearing 
the reputation of being “ genteel,” as well as cheap. 

The clock in the passage below—for this room was on the first floor 
—struck the hour. Nine. At the same moment, the front door opened- 
and footsteps entered the passage. She glanced up to listen, an ex- 
pectant look on her pale face. But no: the steps did not ascend. 

‘Tt is not Robert,” she murmured ; and caught up her needle again. 
“ What can make him so late?” 

You would never have taken her for that bright woman whom you 
once saw seated at her breakfast-table in the blue muslin dress—Mrs. 
Seaton—so worn and subdued was she now. But long-continued adver- 
sity changes most people. 

A quarter of an hour’s hard sewing—at least as hard as her feebie 
fingers could accomplish, for she had latterly been very ill—and the 
work was finished. It was a little warm pelisse or coat, made out of 
the best parts of a gown that had done its full duty for herself. 
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She held it up to the light to take a general view; and was 
satisfied. | 

“It will do nicely for him, poor little fellow.” 

Putting some coal on the fire—but not much ; for coal was no more 
plentiful with them than were other luxuries—she moved quietly about, 
setting things straight, when a baby's cry was heard from the next 
room. She strove to hush the child to sleep again by gently rocking 
his cradle. But, baby like, he would not be hushed; and Mrs. 
Seaton had to take him up and quiet him in another way. After laying 
him down again, she passed into a small apartment, no larger than a 
closet, on the same landing, and looked at the two children sleeping 
there: a little girl between six and seven, a boy younger. Scarcely was 
she back again by the fire when Robert Seaton came in. 

Ah, how he had altered! She was changed; but not as he was. 
The step was listless, the face haggard. The once bright hair had 
thinned at the temples. 

“Robert, I thought you must have been lost,” she exclaimed, as he 
flung himself into a chair. 

“T have been to Holloway,” he answered. ‘ There was an advertise- 
ment in the paper this morning for some one to assist a tradesman there 
for a few weeks to send out Christmas accounts and post his books : 
application to be made after six o’clock in the evening.” 

“Did you get it?” she inquired, her tone unconsciously taking a 
sound of hope. 

‘No. Some one had been there before me. I am dead tired, 
Anne.” 

“‘But—you did not walk all the way back ?” 

“Every step of it. And there also.” 

She laid a tray-cloth across half the table, put two cups upon it, the 
loaf, and some butter. Pray don’t think they were fashionable people, 
going to tea at this fashionable hour. It was tea and supper in one : 
ay, and sometimes for Robert Seaton, dinner too, this meal. 

‘“‘T am very sorry, Robert,” she sighed, “‘I could not get any meat 
to-day. The butcher would not trust me.” 

‘¢ What did you have for dinner ?” he gently asked. 

“Oh, we managed,” was the rather evasive reply. ‘The children 
had some nice boiled rice and treacle. See, Robert: I have finished 
Paul’s pelisse. Won’t it be warm for him ?” 

Robert Seaton nodded as she held it out, but answer made he none. 
He was nearly broken in spirit and in heart, this man. Perhaps he 
could not bear misfortune bravely. Some can; and never show it. 

“‘T think I am almost too tired to eat, Anne.” 

“Robert, you must. You must eat. Why, you would break down 
utterly if you did not.” 

She poured out the tea. He cut some bread-and-butter for her, and 
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a thick crust for himself. They began talking of the badness of times. 
So very many men of the better classes were out of employment, 
engineers especially. It had been the case ever since that deplorable 
panic, two years and a half ago. 

‘“‘ As I came through the shop at Holloway to-night, after speaking 
to the proprietor in his box of a counting-house, there were ten or a 
dozen men waiting in it, on the same errand that I had gone,” he 
observed, as he slowly spread a modicum of butter on his crust. 
‘Some of them, I am sure, were gentlemen. If a post of any kind 
offers, fifty are ready to snap it up, no matter how inferior it may be. 
We are too thick on the ground, that’s the fact.” 

Their present position seemed very hopeless. Mrs. Seaton turned 
her face to front the fire. Her eyes had filled with tears, and she 
would have hidden them from him. He saw, for all that. 

“Don’t Anne. Crying will not mend it.” 

“If I could see an ending to it,” she answered, letting the tears 
trickle down. “If I could only see what the end will be, and when it 
will come. We cannot go on like this for ever. And I—I am not able 
to help. My strength seems as if it would not return to me.” 

He knew why ; knew it all too well: that the nourishment she took 
was not of the right kind, or sufficient for her. And there was that 
great healthy, hungry baby! Robert Seaton ventured on an unusual 
word of cheering. 

“Something will turn-up, Anne. Don’t you despair.” 

“No. I shall not do that until I lose my faith in God.” 

She put away the traces of the supper, her husband leaning forward 
gloomily over the scrap of fire, noticing nothing. When he looked 
round, she was sitting quietly, mending the children’s socks. 

‘Would you please snuff the candle, Robert ?” 

It was one of the old-fashioned moulds, cheaper than the newer 
composites ; and, as Mrs. Seaton thought, giving a better light. As he 
obeyed, he asked her whether she need work again to-night: she 
seemed to be always at work. 

Yes, always. Where the wardrobe of children cannot be suitably 
replenished, only those who have experienced it can know what time 
and labour it costs to keep the old things in barely decent order. With 
a faint laugh, Mrs. Seaton held to his view the sock on her fingers: a 
heap of darns, a heap of holes. 

‘There is so much to do for them, Robert. I have to make use of 
every spare moment.” 

He turned his face to the fire again. Heaven knew how bitterly all 
this told on Robert Seaton. And he was powerless to alter it. To 
himself he would often present the image of a man with, metaphorically 
speaking, his wings clipped. 

“In three days it will be Christmas Day, Robert,” she said in a half- 
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timid tone, breaking the silence. She did not like to add “and what 
shall we doP”—she did not say “Is there any chance of Christmas 
_ cheer for us?” But he understood her. 

“You will have some money to-morrow evening, Anne. I happened 
1o meet John Hadcock to-day in the Strand ; and he promised to lend 
me a sovereign or two if I’d call in at his ice to-morrow. It will 
ude us over Christmas.” 

‘‘Oh how glad I am!” she said brightly. 

Once more the baby awoke and cried. Mrs. Seaton put up her work 
for the night and went to bed to hush it. Her husband sat on still, 
though the fire was out. 

He was doing what he was too much given to do—recalling the 
miserable road of his downfall; the panorama of ill-luck, scene by 
scene, since his trouble set-in. How they had contrived to go on 
during these two years and a half, he could hardly tell. Many a one, 
looking back on the same similar ill-fate, can no more tell than Robert 
Seaton could. God must have’ kept them ; must have provided food 
and necessaries day by day—that is the best they can say. And well 
for all if they. say it from the heart. 

After they had been driven from their happy home—penniless, save 
for a few personal trifles, that were afterwards turned into small sums 
_of money at need—Robert Seaton was seized with a very serious ill- 
ness. It left him too shattered for a long while to do anything. A 
case like this brings out the wife’s energies—if she possesses any. 
Mrs. Seaton got together a few pupils and taught them music; and so 
earned a little money. She ventured to write to Mr. Seaton, (enclosing 
the letter to his London bankers, for she did not know his address) 
telling him of the sick state of his son. After some time the letter 
was returned to her by Mr. Seaton—they knew his hand-writing on 
the envelope, which bore a foreign post-mark—returned without a 
word. 

They had existed in some way ; contriving to keep up an appearance 
of respectability. Robert Seaton had been unable to get into anything, 
good or bad, high or low, though he sought to do it with all his best 
energies. Too many, like himself, were out of employment ; men were 
jostling each other. It is true; as the world knows. Now and again, 
some friend, who had known him in better days, would assist him with 
a little money—a loan, to be paid back if good times ever came again. 
But this assistance was but rare: Robert Seaton was one. of those 
sensitive men who cannot ask without feeling the deepest pain and 
humiliation. A repulse to him séemed worse than death: and he 
had to experience it again and again. Few are willing to lend, espe- 
cially to one who is fallen. And so the time had gone on somehow : 
he getting a little, Mrs. Seaton a little by her music pupils. They had 
had to change their home every few months, each time falling lower 
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in the social ladder. In the present house they had this small first 
floor and the use of the back kitchen. 

It had been soon after they entered on it, that an additional misfor- 
tune fell upon them—the birth of the baby. It stopped Mrs. Seaton’s 
teaching—for she was very ill, and continued so. She could not get 
out to her. pupils (poor pupils at the best, and scantily paid ‘for) ; they 
did not come to her, for she had no piano. The very fact of their being 
in so prospectless 2 condition made her fret; and that was not the best 
way to gain strength. ‘The child was two months old now, and she 
only seemed to get weaker. 

“It has come to that pass that I don’t mind what I do,” muttered 
Robert Seaton, reviewing all these miseries over his fireless grate. 
“I'd break stones in the road if I could only get a living at it.” 
Others have said it before him. 

John Hadcock’s promised help of a sovereign or two did not come. 
When Robert Seaton called, as by appointment, he was told that Mr. 
Hadcock had left town for a few days. Was it true P—or only an ex- 
cuse? He had got to doubt these answers. On Christmas Eve he 
mustered up his courage to apply to some one else—w ho had assisted 
him before and never turned a deaf ear. But this gentleman really was 
out of town: had gone, his clerk said, until the following Tuesday. 
And so that application was also fruitless. 

Sick at heart, fainting in spirit, weary of foot, Robert Seaton set out 
to retrace his steps homewards. What was he to dor—he might not 
steal : he did not like to beg; it appeared that he could not borrow. 
The busy streets were full that afternoon: eager crowds jostled him. 
Gay shops displayed their tempting Christmas wares ; men and women 
pressed round the windows to gaze, and flocked in and out with their 
purchases. All seemed to have plenty of money ; all, save he. He had 
about two shillings in his pocket, counting up halfpence and farthings : 
and he knew not whence in the wide world to get the wherewithal to 
buy a bit of dinner for them on the morrow, with the other necessaries 
to tide over Christmas Day and Sunday. He began ransacking his 
brains, as to whether there was anything left to them worth pledging— 
that he might provide it in that way. And he believed there was not. 
A ragged man and child were singing in the road: even they seemed 
to have money given them. He saw a sixpence tossed—the donor 
was a fat woman in a red shawl, with a basket on her arm—he saw 
pence: people open their hearts to the poor at Christmas. Only he 
seemed destitute—he, the apparent gentleman, walking along at his ease. 

“Oh papa, papa! Mamma ’sill. She’s lying on the bed with her eyes shut.” 

The words greeted him as he entered the house. His pretty little 
girl, her fair hair flying behind her, came sobbing down the stairs to 
speak them. Paul stood on the top with a stolid face: the boy hardly 
knew what was the meaning of the bustle; what not. 
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“What do you say is the matter with mamma, Annie?” he asked, 
hastening up. 

“She fell down on the floor: she can’t speak,” answered the child. 
‘* Mr. Tarn is there.” 

Weakness, or some accession of illness had made Mrs. Seaton faint. 
The frightened children called up the people below ; and they, finding 
she did not come to, ran for the doctor. 

She began to revive as Robert entered. Mr. Tarn was the medical 
man who had been recently attending her—and he was not paid yet. 
Before quitting, when she had come round, and was sitting up, he spoke 
a few words aside in the husband’s ear. 

“Mr. Seaton, your wife must have better nourishment. Don’t be 
angry if I speak of this—I have gleaned somewhat of the state of affairs. 
from little Annie. Wine is absolutely essential for her, so is meat. Try 
and let her have them, there’s a good fellow. Otherwise I will not be 
answerable for the result.” 

Let her have them! Why, he would have given them to her with his. 
heart’s best blood! But how? How procure them? 

He bent his head in bitter perplexity, sitting forwards. The fire was. 
blazing just then, and lighted up his worn, haggard, but still most re- 
fined face. The shades of evening had drawn on, and the room had 
no light save the fire. Annie sat on the carpet holding the baby across. 
her lap; Paul played with a tailless horse out of Noah’s ark. Mrs. 
Seaton was asleep on the bed in the other room, after taking a cordial 
procured for her. 

‘“*T am to have my new pelisse on to-morrow if papa takes me for a 
walk,” spoke Paul suddenly. ‘‘ Mamma said so.” | 

Could Paul have discerned the frightful idea that the word suggested 
to his father, he might have been struck into his shoes with 
indignation. Zhat newly-made pelisse: would it not pledge for a shilling 
or tuo? 

‘‘] want my tea,” said Paul again. 

‘When mamma gets up,” reproved wise little Annie. ‘ Don’t be 
impatient, sir.” 

‘Hush, chiidren!” exclaimed Robert Seaton in a whisper. ‘“ You 
willwake mamma. We must be quiet and let her sleep, you know, that 
she may get well.” 

And they sat on again. The blaze went down; the room darkened. 
Pondering upon this and that, a thought dawned upon Robert Seaton’s 
mind, and did not go away again. At first he mentally derided it for 
its utter absurdity ; its wild impracticability. But, as we all know, 
dwelling on a thing softens its asperities down; and Robert Seaton 
ended by asking himself—Should he do this ? 

Should he go into the streets that Christmas Eve night and sing for 
money ?—as he had seen the ragged man do in the afternoon. It might 
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return a better harvest than Paul’s pelisse: if he could only bring his 
pride to it. 

The inner door was gently pushed open, and Mrs. Seaton entered, 
her face pale, her steps tottering. Robert hastened to her. 

‘“ My dear, you should not have got off the bed.” 

“TJ am well now,” she said, with a smile. ‘‘ How quiet you have all 
been.” 

He placed her in a chair. The children kissed her. Baby woke up 
then—as a matter of course—and had to be taken by its mamma. After 
tea the children went to bed; the baby was laid in his crib. By that 
time, busy with one thing and another, Robert Seaton had arrived at the 
conclusion that his notion was only fit for a man insane. 

Stumping up the stairs came the greengrocer. He wanted the money 
owing for the coals sent in that morning. Robert could only give pro- 
mises ; and the man said an uncivil word or two—about gentlefolks 
living at ease on honest folks’ work. The matter upset him. When 
the man had gone he leaned his elbow on the mantel-piece, dreadfully 
-depressed. Jl the worst of his position, and in an exaggerated form, 
stared him full in the face: he felt as if he must give up to desperation. 
What Mrs. Seaton saw in his countenance struck a nameless terror to 
her. 

‘‘ Robert,” she softly said, with a catching-up of the breath, ‘don’t, 
don’t despair. God will surely remember us if we only bear up and trust 
in Him.” 

“T don’t think He seems to do much for us,” was the callous answer 
—but in truth he was nearly beside himself, and all heart and spirit had 
gone out of him. ‘We have been waiting for help of some kind or 
-other rather long.” 

“Robert ! Robert! Oh, don’t—don’t lose your best faith!” was her 
imploring cry. ‘It would kill me. As long as you bear up, / can.” 

He caught her hand in his, and stood with his arm round her. Stood 
for some minutes, saying nothing; only looking into the fire, and 
thinking. ‘‘ May God give me strength to do this thing!” was his 
amental conclusion. 

‘But where are you going, Robert?”—for he was moving to the door. 

‘Only on an errand, my dear. I'll not be longer than I can help.” 

‘“‘ But where—where ?” she cried, stepping up to him—and he de- 
tected a strange anxiety in her eyes and tone. 

‘*To see about some dinner for to-morrow. Indeed, I'll be back as 
soon as I can.” 

Kissing her as fondly as ever he had done in their happier days, he 
passed down the stairs, flinging over his shoulders a dark cloth cape of 
his. It looked better than it was, for the moths had filled it with small 
holes—as might be seen when held up to the hight. He had tried to 
pledge it once and the pawnbroker would not takeit in. With this cape 
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drawn well up, and his broad-brimmed hat drawn well down, he was not. 
readily recognisable. 

Robert Seaton was going out in the streets to sing. He had brought 
his courage to the point. Under the shades of night, and wrapped up 
from observation, he felt that he would do it. It might bring him in 
a little harvest of silver. Whatever else he had lost, he had not lost his 
sweet voice for singing. 

Onwards he pressed. Up one street, down another; nearer and 
nearer to the great town. ‘Turning into a quiet road, where a row of 
handsome houses faced some trees on the opposite side, he thought here 
might be a good place to begin. The houses were most of them ablaze 
with light : happy families within had assembled to usher-in Christmas. 
In the drawing-room of the first, the blinds were up, and he could see a 
couch placed close to the window, and a gentleman lying on it. Yes, 
this was undoubtedly as favourable a spot as any. 

Robert Seaton’s heart was beating and thumping as though he were 
about to commit a crime. He could not raise his voice to begin. It is 
a fact. For full ten minutes he hovered about there in hesitating 
timidity. And then he mentally called himself hard names, and strove 
to imagine himself a real street-singer, and to take comfort in the thought 
that those who heard would never dream of his being anything else. 

All the way, coming along, he had been deliberating what he should 
commence with. Not with one of the frivolous modern songs—as too 
many of them are: he could not have brought his aching heart to it. So 
he broke forth into one of the old melodies that must always be welcome. 


It was a double-room, this lighted drawing-room where the blinds 
were up. Beyond the folding-doors, standing only half open, four 
people sat at whist: an elderly gentleman and his three daughters. 
Another daughter stood by the fire talking with a very young man, an 
ensign in the army. The gentleman on the sofa in the front room was. 
il], and liked to lie in as much quiet as might be. He had come home 
from India invalided; and his father and sisters hastened from the 
Continent to receive and nurse him. That was a month or two ago. 
A tall, fine man he looked, lying there; but the limbs were wasted, 
the face was sharp with suffering. The young lady not playing cards 
came in quietly and approached him. She was motherly-looking ; five- 
and-thirty years of age at least. 

‘Charles, dear, are you sure you will not take anything ? Some wine- 
and-water ?—or an egg beaten up ?—or 7 

‘* Nothing, Letty,” he interrupted, opening his eyes. ‘Let me be = 
that’s all. I am quite comfortable.” 

““ T hope—I hope you were not asleep! Did I waken you?” 

“I was not asleep. Is George Callaway gone?” 

‘‘Oh, no. He means to stay and watch-in Christmas Day.” 
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The invalid closed his eyes, and she went back to the other room. 
He had been buried in thoughts of India. But for this sickness which 
had overtaken him, he should have been now a married man, for he had 
engaged himself to a young lady out there. He knew now; he had 
known it for some two or three weeks past ; that there could be neither 
recovery nor marriage for him. The sickness, in spite of all the skill 
of the doctors, would be a “sickness unto death :” and he was doing his 
best to reconcile himself to his fate, and to make his peace with God. 

But there were bitter regrets in his heart yet: and he liked to lie at 
this, the still evening hour, and live in memories of the past: though it 
brought to his spirit a tender aching. How foor earthly interests were 
growing to appear beside those greater interests that he must soon 
inevitably enter on! The fret and tear of worldly ambition was over. 
It had been but folly at the wisest : as he saw and felt now. 

His thoughts roamed away to his early life. His mother—he could 
remember still how passionately she had loved him—had died of the 
very complaint that had now developed itself in him: ay, and at about 
the same age too. Save for that one loss—it had occurred when 
he was old enough to grieve for it—his lot had been a sunny one. 
Heir to a sufficiently fair estate; handsome, well-bred; allowed to 
follow his inclination in wishing to enter the army; rather indulged as 
a boy ; made much of by his proud sisters—yes, it had all been bright. 
But he was looking back now at the sombre aspects of the past, rather 
than the bright ones. The fnends he had lost, who had gone before 
him into the land where there shall be no parting, kept coming into his. 
mind one after another. His mother the first. She— 


‘© Oft in the stilly night, ere slumber’s chain has bound me, 
Fond memory brings the light of other days around me. 
The smiles, the tears of boyhood’s years ; the words of love then spoken ; 
The eyes that shone, now dimmed and gone, the cheerful hearts now broken.” 


A man’s voice had broken into song right under the window : it was. 
like a burst of melody. Captain Seaton (you have scarcely failed to 
recognize the family) raised himself on his elbow, his breath held, his 
lips parted. Not a word, not a tone lost he. 

It was not so much that the song had sprung up in strange assimila- 
tion with his thoughts ; it was not that the voice had in it a low, sad, 
sweet thrill of music: but it was also that the song and the singer 
brought back to Captain Seaton those by-gone days with startling vivid- 
ness, This song had been a favourite one at home: Robert used to 
sing it. Why! Robert had sung it, amidst others, the very night before 
he, Charles Seaton, departed for India. But for its utter improbability 
he could have fancied it was his brother singing it now, the tones and 
manner were so like what Robert’s used to be — poor Robert, who 
had since gone to the dogs. Neither before nor after had he heard 
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anybody sing it as Robert sang it: until now. Hush! the second 
verse was beginning. 
** When I remember all, the friends so linked together, 
I've seen around me fall, like leaves in wintry weather ; 
I feel like one who treads alone some banquet-hall deserted, 
Whose lights are fled, whose glory’s dead, and all but he departed. . 


Thus in the stilly night ere slumber’s chain has bound me, 
Sad memory brings the light of other days around me.” 


The melody died away into a pause of stillness. George Callaway, 
a boy of nineteen, had come to the window to look and listen. 

‘“‘A nice voice that; sings like a gentleman, not like a street-singer,” 
remarked the young ensign. ‘Some poor fellow hard up, perhaps.” 

‘« Ay,” said Captain Seaton, keeping one hand over his eyes, ‘‘ Take 
him this, George.” 

The ensign went down with the shilling, and dropped it into the 
singer’s hand—a man in a cape and slouched hat. 

“Thank you,” was the answer. And the accent was quite a refined 
one. 

‘‘ Your voice is that of a gentleman,” said the boy impulsively. “It’s 
not like a street-singer’s.” 

“ Distress makes me do it,” returned Robert Seaton, quite as impul- 
sively and more incautiously than the other. “Thank you, again.” 

Ensign Callaway closed the door behind him, and went upstairs. 
The singer moved off a few steps to the next house, and began anothe 
song: ‘‘O Bay of Dublin.” 

But the incident had brought his brother Robert all too forcibly to 
the mind of Captain Seaton. Never a supposition, however, crossed 
him that it was really Robert: men rarely see a romance when it lies 
before their faces ready to be picked up. All the sad and tender 
memories connected with his boyhood’s home were dancing through 
the mind of Captain Seaton. Images passed swiftly one into the other. 
The time that had been; the present days that were now flying, oh 
very swiftly; the future that he would so soon have entered on to spend 
in eternity. Never had he felt so sad: never had he realised the truth 
of the awful responsibility that lay upon him—that must he upon all 
who are dying. He ¢hought more, in that one hour, than he had during 
his whole previous life or through his illness: at least, more to the pur- 
pose. The sweet voice of the singer had echoed in his ear, fainter and 
fainter, until it died away in the distance: it remained to haunt his 
memory. Hehad been content to accept the report furnished him, that 
Robert had misbehaved himself and was gone to the dogs: but he asked 
himself now whether some other duty might not lie uponhim. Certainly 
it was an hour fraught with the most earnest reflection to Captain Seaton. 

A movement at his elbow caused him to look up suddenly. Huis 
father had approached. The girls and the ensign (they had known him 
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when he was in long clothes) had gone to the dining-room below to 
feast upon toast and mulled wine. To Mr. Seaton’s surprise he saw 
the eyes, looking up so wistfully, were swimming in tears. 

‘Why, Charles! What’s amiss ?” 

_ “JT—TJ have been thinking a good deal, sir. Of old times.” 

“Will you come downstairs? We are going to drink-in Christmas— 
for good luck.” 

Charles Seaton shook his head. He knew he should not live to see 
another: he would not “drink-in” this. Mr. Seaton, divining some- 
what of the refusal, stayed where he was. 

“We used always to drink it in at Seaton Farm, Charles. You re- 
member that ?” > 

“Over well, father. It has been present with me to-night amidst 
other remembrances. You, and the girls, and I, and Robert—little 
Bobby, that we all so loved.” 

Mr. Seaton growled at the name. 

** Where is he, sir?” 

“Where is he! Do you suppose I know—or care? When a son 
turns out as he did, he is not worth looking after.” 

‘‘ What he did—sir, I cannot help thinking it—might have been done 
in the best of good faith,” said Captain Seaton. 

“Was his obstinate marriage an act of good faith—the marrying of a 
girl beneath him? Did the giving up of his profession show good faith? 
He came to me with a demand—like the Prodigal Son in Scripture— 
‘Father, give me the portion of goods that falleth to me;’ and I gave 
to him, and cast him off. Was the deluding me—since—into risking 
and losing my thousands—the money that I had been saving up for his 
sisters’ fortunes—done in good faith? Don’t talk nonsense, Charles,” 
concluded the angry gentleman. 

‘But I want to talk to you, sir.” 

“Not about Az.” 

“The Prodigal Son, when he came home to his father repentant, was 
welcomed with tears and kisses ; with music, and dancing, and rejoicing ; 
they put a ring on his hand, and shoes on his feet—for he had been lost, 
and was found. Oh, sir! those parables were spoken that we might 
learn a lesson from them. I want you to let me find Robert.” 

“‘ What on earth has put you on to this?” cried Mr. Seaton. 

‘‘An hour or two ago, a man was Singing in the street underneath ; 
one of Robert’s songs, ‘ Oft in the stilly night.’ But for the absurdity 
of any such supposition, I could have thought it Robert himself, it was 
so like his voice. It has set me thinking, father ;—it seems almost as 
though it had been a message of reminder sent to me by God. I must 
see Robert before I die.” 

Mr. Seaton’s comment on this was something between a growl and a 
groan. | / 
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‘Father, don’t refuse me. You must let him come to see me if he 
can be found. I am not asking you now to be reconciled to him: that 
may take place later—as I have no doubt it will. I must see Robert : 
I could not, else, die in peace. Why—only think, father—I could not 
hope to go into Heaven unreconciled to my brother, " 

“I did not know you had been at war with him,” snappeds Mr. Seaton. 

“‘ But I have tacitly taken up cause against him as though I were, 
and have not attempted to seek him ne : 

“ He was a wilful,— -pig-headed 

The bells of the church hard by clsched out with their joyous chimes, 
drowning the hard words. 

‘ Peace on earth and good will to men!” murmured Charles Seaton 
as they listened. “ Dear father, I know you will never deny me. Next 
Christmas Eve, when those bells ring out, I shall not be here.” 

“I’m sure / don’t know where he has got to, or what’s become of 
him,” said Mr. Seaton in resentment, when the bells were silent and 
their echo had died away. 

“I shall have gone on before,” resumed Charles, as if continuing 
what he had last said. “ Father, you may be glad of Robert then.” 

Mr. Seaton growled outright at this; nearly screamed. He be glad 
of Robert! The world would be more likely to take fire than sat come 
to pass. 

“I say I don’t know how to find him, or where to look for him. 
ae a scamp as that, Charles! He may have gone off to Botany 

ay. ” 

““We can advertise,” said Captain Seaton. ‘Thank God,” was his 
fervent thought. ‘It will all come right.” 





Robert Seaton went home with seven shillings and nine-pence half- 
penny. His singing had been appreciated—and, as was above re- 
marked, hearts open at Christmas time. ‘That is, he carried in one 
shilling in cash, and goods that represented the rest. 

But with the next week began again the carking care. On the 
Wednesday, when his head and heart were alike aching, some one 
showed him an advertisement in the Zimes newspaper. 

“Robert Seaton. Captain Charles Seaton, home from India and 
very ill, wishes to find his brother Robert, whose present address*he 
does not know. Lose no time.” 

Robert lost no time. The true address had been uppended, and he 
hastened to it. 

Why ! it was the very house before which he had sung: whence they 
had sent him out a shilling. And—on that sofa—good heavens! it 
must have been his brother who had lain there. He was lying there 
now—but oh! with what a changed face, so wan and wasted. His 
own was wasted. They hardly knew each other. 
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‘“‘ Charles !” 

“Robert !” 

With a great cry they were in each other’s arms. Old Mr. Seaton 
(looking on through the not quite closed inner door) protested, in a 
mutter; that Charles was a fool; and then wondered what was the 
matter with his own eyes that he had to wipe them. 

Need any more be said? A reconciliation took place, and Robert 
Seaton’s troubles were over. With great difficulty—assumed, at any 
rate—Mr. Seaton was got to believe that Robert had meant good 
instead of harm in regard to that miserable money, and to condone 
the past. 

‘Now Iam not going to keep you in idleness, Robert,” he said, 
“ but [ll give you an opportunity of earning a living. Poor old Rouse: 
is dead : I’ve had the news this morning; and if you like to take his 
place and live in his dwelling-house, why you can. It'll be large 
enough for you and your family.” ~ 

Robert Seaton’s heart rose up with a sob of gratitude. After all his 
troubles and privations, the prospect seemed nothing less than Paradise. 

“It will all come nght in time, Robert,” whispered his brother, press- 
ing his hand. “Icanseeit. You will be the heir when I am gone. 
My father could not let any but a Seaton succeed to Seaton Farm.” 

Charles Seaton wanted to see Anne. Robert brought her with the 
two elder children, Paul in his new coat. Mr. Seaton was civil, and 
- condescended to shake hands; and the Miss Seatons kissed their 
brother’s wife. 

‘“‘Are you my grandpapa?” questioned young Mr. Paul sturdily. 

‘‘T believe I am,” said the old gentleman. 

“This is my new pelisse. Mamma made it. We've got a baby at 
home. His name’s Bob.” 

* “Oh indeed. What’s your name?” 

“Paul. The same as grandp——the same as yours.” 

What with one thing and another, chiefly perhaps on account of the 
name, Mr. Seaton took a fancy to young Master Paul—and invited him 
to come again. 

“T’d not say, Robert, but perhaps you and yours may all spend next 
Chrfstmas Day with me in the old homestead,” cried the old gentleman, 
opening his heart a little. “We are going down to live there again. 
It’s not a promise, mind. I shall see how you behave. Charles, you’d 
like it. But I forgot,” he added, his tone changing, his words suddenly 
cut short in their midst. ‘‘Charles—I fear—you may not then be 
with us.” * 

“No, father, not then. I shall be in a brighter and better homestead 
than even Seaton Farm.” 
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DRIFTING. * 

Ecuoes of cathedral music 

Heard—it may be—long ago, 
Linger with us unforgotten, . 

Haunt us still, and live and grow ; 
They are drifting, softly drifting 

Through the wild unrest of life, . 


Golden organ-notes, uplifting 
Weary souls above the strife. 


- Though the clamour of the city 
Round our outer being rolls, 

Still those sacred notes are filling 
All the chambers of our souls ; 

As if touched by hands immortal, 
Stray chords, tremulous with love, 

Dnifted through some open portal 
Of the wondrous church above! 


In the gray and silent morning, 
Ere the shadows are withdrawn, 
When the white mist hides the valley 
With a veil of airy lawn; 
Then we listen,—hearing slowly 
Through the stillness deep and calm, 
Murmurs of that music holy, 
Like the cadence of a psalm. 


When the summer sunset lingers 
J.ow adown the crimson west, 

And the weary hands are folded _ 
With the blesséd sense of rest, 

Then we listen,—strengthened, soothed 
By the magic of that strain, 

Till the furrowed brow is smoothed, 
And the heart grows young again. 


‘They are drifting, softly drifting 

Through the great world’s daily strife, 
Golden organ-notes that tell us 

Of a new and better life: 
Low, clear music, sweetly blending 

With the spirit’s voiceless cry ; 
Under-tones that have no ending, 

Echoes of eternity ! 

SARAH DOUDNEY. 
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